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TUB     UONORABLE 

JOHN   H.    CLIFFORD,   LL.D. 

ATT  Oia'  E  Y-GENE  E  A  L 


My  dear  Sih, 

I  AM  sensible  how  little  there  is  in  this  volume,  to  entitle  it 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  any  formal  dedication.  But  I  am 
unwilling  to  forego  the  opportunity  which  it  aiFords  me,  of 
testifying  how  highly  I  value  the  cordial  relations  of  friendship 
and  confidence,  which  have  existed  between  us  without  inter- 
mission, since  we  first  entered  public  life  together  in  1834. 
Believe  me,  My  Dear  Sir, 

With  sincere  regard  and  respect, 
Always  faithfully,  Yours, 

ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP. 

DoaTOs,  May  IS,  1853. 
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PEEFACE. 


Some  circumstances,  connected  with  the  progress  and 
dose  of  my  late  Congressional  career,  have  induced  me  to 
comply,  not  aitogether  unwillingly,  with  the  suggestion  of 
friends,  —  that  whatever  I  have  said  on  public  questions, 
should  be  placed  within  the  convenient  reach  and  reference 
of  such  as  may  care  to  know  any  thing  about  my  course. 

I  have  ventured  to  think,  too,  that  this  volume  would  not 
be  entirely  unacceptable  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
imd  particularly  to  the  people  of  Boston,  to  whom  I  have 
been  indebted  for  whatever  opportunities  I  have  enjoyed, 
and  in  whose  service  most  of  these  Addresses  and  Speeches 
were  made. 

They  are  given  here  just  as  they  were  delivered,  and 
many  of  them  printed,  at  the  time,  —  with  no  other  change 
than  the  correction  of  a  few  inaccuracies  in  matter  of  form, 
or,  it  may  be,  in  matter  of  fact.  They  thus  contain,  —  not 
what  I  might  have  said,  or  might  now  say, — but  what  I 
actually  did  say,  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  during 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  public  employment. 

I  will  not  deny,  that,  in  revising  the  proof-sheets,  I  have 
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foundj  here  and  there,  an  opinion  of  men  or  of  things, 
which  has  been  in  some  degree  modified  by  subsequent 
events.  And  there  may  he  a  few  strong  partisan  expressions, 
especially  in  some  of  the  earlier  pohtical  speeches,  which 
might  not  altogether  approve  themselves  to  my  maturer 
judgment.  But  there  is  nothing  of  substantial  principle 
which  I  desire  to  revoke,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  have 
preferred  to  let  the  record  stand,  as  it  has  been  made 
up  from  time  to  time,  rather  than  allow  room  for  the 
imputation  that  I  had  suppressed  or  altered  any  thing, 
to  suit  any  mere  change  of  political  circumstances  or  of 
pubhc  sentiment. 

The  size  of  the  volume  has  compelled  me  to  omit  many 
things  which  I  desired  and  intended  to  insert,  hut  I  have  no 
fear  that  there  will  be  any  complaint  on  this  score  from  any 
quarter. 

KOBERT  C.  WiNTHEOP. 
BtjSTOK,  Mny,  18S2. 
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THE  PILGEIM  FATHERS. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1558,  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  years  ago,  a  little  more  than  nine  times  the  period 
which  has  been  commonly  assigned  as  the  term  of  a  generation, 
and  only  four  tireies  the  threescore  years  and  ten  which  have 
been  divinely  allotted  to  the  life  of  man,  a  virgin  Princess 
ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Inheriting,  together  with  the 
throne  itself,  a  fuU  measure  of  that  ■haughty  and  overbearing 
spirit  which  characterized  the  royal  race  from  which  she  sprung, 
she  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  any  partition  of  her  power,  or 
of  any  control  over  her  person.  She  seemed  resolved  that  that 
race  should  end  with  her,  and  that  the  crown  which  it  had  so 
nobly  won  on  Bosworth  Field  should  seek  a  new  channel  of 
succession,  rather  than  it  should  be  deprived,  in  her  person,  and 
through  any  accident  of  her  sex,  of  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  high 
prerogative  which  it  had  now  enjoyed  for  nearly  a  century.  She 
seemed  to  prefer,  not  only  to  hold,  herself,  a  barren  sceptre  —  no 
heir  of  her's  succeeding — but  even  to  let  that  sceptre  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  issue  of  a  hated,  persecuted,  and  finally  mur- 
dered rival,  rather  than  risk  the  certainty  of  wielding  it  herself, 
with  that  free  and  unembarrassed  arm  which  befitted  a  daughter 
of  the  Tudors. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  she  grasped  it,  and  seated  herself 
securely  upon  the  throne  of  her  fathers,  than  she  declaimed  to  her 
suppliant  Commons  —  who  doubtless  presumed  that  they  could 
approach   a   Queen  of  almost   sLx-and-twenty,  with  no  more 
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THE   PILGRIM   FATHERS. 

ble  petition,  than  that  she  would  graciously  condescend 
to  select  for  herself  an  help-meet  in  the  management  of  the 
mighty  interests  which  had  just  been  intrusted  to  her  —  that 
England  was  her  husband ;  that  she  had  wedded  it  with  the 
maniage  ring  upon  her  finger,  placed  there  by  herself  with  that 
design  on  the  very  morning  of  her  coronation  ;  that  while  a  pri- 
vate person  she  had  always  declined  a  matrimonial  engagement, 
regarding  it  even  then  as  an  incumbrance,  but  that  much  more 
did  she  persist  in  this  opinion  now  that  a  great  kingdom  had 
been  committed  to  her  charge ;  and  that,  for  one,  she  wished  no 
higher  character  or  fairer  remembrance  of  her  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  when  she  should  pay  the  last  debt  to  nature, 
than  to  have  this  inscription  engraved  on  her  tombstone ;  — ■ 
"  Hero  lies  Elizabeth,  who  hved  and  died  a  Maiden  Queen." 

In  the  purpose  thus  emphatically  declared  at  her  accession, 
the  Queen  of  whom  I  speak  persevered  to  her  decease.  Scorn- 
ing the  proverbial  privilege  of  her  sex,  to  change  their  minds  at 
will  upon  such  a  subject,  and  resisting  the  importunities  of  a 
thousand  saitors,  she  realized  that  vision  of  a  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  which  was  so  exquisitely  unfolded  to  her  by  the 
immortal  Dramatist  of  her  day  : 

"I  saw, 
riying  between  the  coW  rooon  and  the  eardi, 
Cupid  all  Hvm'd  i  n  eertain  aim  ha  took 
At  a  fair  Vestal,  throned  by  the  West ; 
And.  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pieree  a  hundred  thousand  hearts: — 
But  I  might  see  jouag  Cnpid's  fiery  shaft 
Qosnch'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  walory  moon ; 
And  the  imperial  yot'ress  passed  on. 
In.  roitiden  meditation,  fancy-free." 

But  Elizabeth  was  not  quite  content  to  wait  for  a  tombstone, 
on  which  to  inscribe  this  purpose  and  its  fulfilment.  Proclaimed, 
as  it  annually  was,  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Old  "World,  from  almost  every  corner  of  which  proposals  of  a 
character  to  shake  and  change  it  were  continually  poured  in 
upon  her,  —  she  resolved  to  engrave  it  once  and  forever  upon 
the  New  "World  also,  where  as  yet  there  was  no  civilized  suitor 
to  tease  her  with  his  pretensions,  whose  very  existence  had  been 
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discovered  less  than  a  century  before  by  Christopher  Cokimbus, 
and  the  Northern  Continent  of  which  had  been  brought  within 
the  reach  of  her  own  prerogative  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
Sebastian  Cabot.  To  that  whole  continent  she  gave  the  name 
of  ViEGrNiA;  and  at  her  death,  after  a  reign  of  five-and-forty 
years,  that  whole  continent,  through  all  its  yet  unmeasured  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes,  from  the  confines  of  Labrador  to  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  was  known  by  no  other  title,  than  that  which 
thus  marked  it  as  the  dominion  of  a  Maiden  Queen. 

But  it  was  that  Queen's  dominion  only  in  name.  Four 
times,  indeed,  she  had  essayed  to  people  it  and  plant  her  ban- 
ners there.  But  in  vain.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  to  whom  the 
first  patent  for  this  purpose  was  granted,  being  compelled  to 
return  prematurely  to  England  by  the  disasters  he  had  expe- 
rienced on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  was  lost  in  a  storm  on 
the  homeward  passage,  and  all  that  survived  of  his  gallant  en- 
terprise, was  that  sublime  exclamation,  as  he  sat  in  the  stern  of 
bis  sinking  bark  —  "  It  is  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea  as  by  land." 
By  the  resolute  and  undaunted  efforts  of  his  illustrious  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  Walter  Haleigh,  however,  three  separate  companies 
of  colonists  were  afterwards  conducted  to  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  each  in  succession  commenced  a 
settlement  at  Roanoke  Bay.  But  two  of  them  perished  on  the 
spot,  without  leaving  behind  them  even  so  much  as  the  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  they  had  owed  their  destruction  to  force 
or  to  famine ;  —  while  the  third,  which,  indeed,  was  the  first  in 
order,  within  a  year  from  its  departure,  returned  in  disgust  to 
its  native  land.  And  the  whole  result  of  Virginia  colonization 
and  Virginia  commerce,  upon  which  such  unbounded  hopes  of 
glory  and  of  gain  had  been  hung  by  Raleigh,  and  cherished  by 
the  Queen,  had  hitherto  consisted  in  tlie  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, by  this  last  named  band  of  emigrants  returning  home  in 
despair,  of  a  few  hundreds  of  tobacco,  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself  becoming  one  of  Raleigh's  pupils  in  that  most. maidenly 
and  most  queenly  accomplishment,  —  smoking  apipe.  Not  one 
subject  did  Elizabeth  leave  at  her  death  in  that  wide  spread 
continent,  which  she  had  thus  destined  to  the  honor  of  perpetu- 
ating the  memory  of  her  haughty  and  ambitious  virginity. 
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Within  a  year  or  two  past,  a  second  Maiden  Queen  lias  as- 
cended the  throne  which  the  first  exchanged  for  a  grave  in  1603. 
And  when  she  casts  her  eye  back,  as  she  can  scarcely  fail  fre- 
quently to  do,  to  the  days  of  her  illustrious  prototype,  and  com- 
pares the  sceptre  which  Elizabeth  so  boldly  swayed  for  nearly 
half  a  century  with  that  which  trembles  in  her  girhsh  hand,  she 
may  console  herself  with  the  reflection,  thai  if  the  strength  and 
potency  of  her  own  are  greatly  inferior,  its  reach  and  sweep  are, 
practically  at  least,  vastJy  more  extended.  She  sees  the  imme- 
diate successor  to  Elizabeth,  uniting  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that  perfect  consolidation 
of  the  two  countries  which  another  century  was  destined  to 
complete.  Ireland,  too,  she  finds  no  longer  held  by  the  tenure 
of  an  almost  annual  conquest,  but  included  in  the  bonds  of  the 
same  great  union.  While  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Impe- 
rial Homestead,  she  beholds  her  power  bestriding  the  world  like 
a  Colossus,  a  foot  on  either  hemisphere  ;  in  one,  military  posts 
and  colonial  possessions  hailing  her  accession  and  acknowledg* 
ing  her  away,  which  were  without  even  a  name  or  local  habita- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  Raleigh  wrote  it;  and  in 
the  other,  a  company  of  adventurers  which  Elizabeth  chartered 
a  few  years  before  her  death,  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  trade 
with  the  East  Indies  by  the  newly  discovered  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  converted  from  a  petty  mercantile  corpo- 
ration into  a  vast  military  empire,  and  holding  in  her  name 
and  expending  in  her  service  territorial  dominions  and  revenues 
equal  to  those  of  the  most  powerful  independent  monarchies. 

But  where  is  Virginia  ?  Where  is  the  "  ancient  dominion  " 
upon  which  her  great  Exemplar  inscribed  the  substance  of  that 
"maiden  meditation"  which  even  now,  mayhap,  is  mingted 
with  the  weightier  cares  of  majesty  in  her  own  breast  ?  Have 
all  attempts  to  plant  and  colonize  it  proved  still  unsuccessful  ? 
Is  it  still  unreclaimed  from  original  barbarism  —  still  only  the 
abode  of  wolves  and  wild  men  ?  And  why  is  it  not  found  on 
the  map  of  the  British  possessions  —  why  not  comprised  in  the 
catalogue  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonies?  Two  centuries  and  a 
third  ago  only,  when  Elizabeth  quitted  the  throne,  it  was  there, 
unsettled  indeed,  and  with  not  a  civifized  soul  upon  its  soil,  but 
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Opening  its  boundless  territories  to  the  adventure  and  enterprise 
of  the  British  people,  and  destined,  to  all  human  appearances, 
to  be  one  day  counted  among  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crowns 
of  the  British  princes.  Why  is  it  not  now  seen  sparkling  in 
that  which  encircles  her  own  brow  t 

If  we  might  imagine  the  youthful  Victoria,  led  along  by  the 
train  of  reflections  which  we  have  thus  suggested,  and  snatch- 
ing a  moment  from  the  anxious  contemplation  of  colonies  which 
she  is  in  immediate  danger  of  losing,  to  search  after  those  which 
have  been  lost  t«  her  already,  —  if  we  might  imagine  her  turn- 
ing back  the  page  of  History  to  the  period  of  the  first  Stuart,  to 
discover  what  became  of  the  "Virginia  of  Elizabeth  after  her 
death,  how  it  was  finally  planted,  and  how  it  passed  from  be- 
neath the  sceptre  of  her  successors,  —  if  we  might  be  indulged 
in  a  far  less  natural  imagination,  and  fancy  ourselves  admitted 
at  this  moment  to  the  royal  presence,  and,  with  something  more 
even  than  the  ordinary  boldness  of  Yankee  curiosity,  peering 
over  the  royal  shoulder,  as,  impatient  at  the  remembrance  of 
losses  sustained,  and  still  more  so  at  the  prospect  of  like  losses 
impending,  she  hurries  over  the  leaves  on  which  the  fortunes  of 
that  Virginia  are  recorded,  and  the  fortunes  of  all  other  Vir- 
ginias foreshadowed,  what  a  scene  should  we  find  unfolding 
itself  to  her  view ! 

She  sees,  at  a  glance,  a  permanent  settlement  eflected  there, 
and  James  the  First,  more  fortunate  than  his  mother's  murderer, 
inscribing  a  name  not  on  a  mere  empty  territory  only,  but  on 
an  organized  and  inhabited  town.  A  page  onward,  she  per- 
ceives a  second  and  entirely  separate  settlement  accomplished 
in  a  widely  distant  quarter  of  the  continent,  and  the  cherished 
title  of  New  England  is  now  presented  to  her  view.  Around 
these  two  original  footholds  of  civilization,  she  sees  a  hardy, 
enterprising,  and  chivalrous  people  rapidly  clustering,  while 
other  settlements  are  simultaneously  established  along  the  terri- 
tory which  divides  them.  Thousands  of  miles  of  coast,  with 
their  parallel  ranges  of  interior  country,  arc  soon  seen  thickly 
studded  over  with  populous  and  flourishing  plantations.  The 
population  of  them  all,  which  had  run  up  from  0  to  300,000  by 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  found  advanced  to  more 
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than  two  milliona  by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth.  And  another- 
page  displays  to  her  kindling  gaze  thirteen  as  noble  colonies  as 
the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  with  nearly  three  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, alt  acknowledging  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
all  contributing  their  unmatched  energies  to  the  support  and 
extension  bf  British  commerce,  and  all  claiming,  as  their  most 
valued  birthright,  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  the  British 
Constitution.  Ah  I  did  the  volume  but  end  there!  But  she 
perceives,  as  she  proceeds,  that  in  a  rasb  hour  those  iibertiea  and 
immunities  were  denied  them,  Resistance,  War,  Independence, 
in  letters  of  blood,  now  start  up  bewilderingly  to  her  sight.  And 
where  the  Virginia  of  Elizabeth  was,  two  centuries  and  a  third 
ago,  a  waste  and  howling  wilderness  upon  which  civilized  man 
was.  as  yet  unable  to  maintain  himself  a  moment,  she  next 
beholds  an  independent  and  united  Nation  of  sixteen  millions 
of  freemen,  with  a  commerce  second  only  to  her  own,  and  with 
a  country,  a  constitution,  an  entire  condition  of  men  and  things, 
which  from  all  previous  experience  in  the  growth  of  nations, 
ought  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  at  least  a  thousand  years,  and 
would  have  been  regarded  as  the  thrifty  produce  of  a  Millen- 
nium well  employed ! 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  and  Fellow- Citizens 
of  New  York,  of  this  wonderful  rise  and  progress  of  our  country, 
from  the  merely  nominal  and  embryo  existence  which  it  had 
acquired  at  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  mature 
growth,  the  substantial  prosperity,  the  independent  greatness 
and  national  grandeur  in  which  it  is  now  beheld,  we  this  day 
commemorate  a  main,  original  spring.  The  twenty-second  of 
December,  1620,  was  not  the  mere  birthday  of  a  town  or  a 
colony.  Had  it  depended  for  its  distinction  upon  events  like 
these,  it  would  have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  memorable.  The 
town  which  it  saw  planted,  is  indeed  still  in  existence,  standing 
on  the  very  site  which  the  Pilgrims  selected,  and  containing 
within  its  limits  an  honest,  industrious,  and  virtuotis  people,  not 
unworthy  of  the  precious  scenes  and  hallowed  associations  to 
whose  enjoyment  they  have  succeeded.  But  possessing,  as  it 
did  originally,  no  peculiar  advantages,  either  of  soil,  locality,  or 
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climate,  and  outstripped,  as  it  naturally  has  been,  in  wealth, 
size,  population,  and  importance,  by  thousands  of  other  towns 
all  over  the  continent,  it  would  scarcely  sufGce  to  perpetuate 
beyond  its  own  immediate  precincts,  the  observance,  or  even  the 
remembrance  of  a  day,  of  whose  doings  it  constituted  the  only 
monument;  while  the  colony  of  whose  establishment  that  day 
was  also  the  commencement,  has  long  since  ceased  to  enjoy  any 
separate  political  existence.  As  if  to  rescue  its  founders  from 
the  undeserved  fortune  of  being  only  associated  in  the  memory 
of  posterity  with  the  settJers  of  individual  States,  and  to  insure 
for  them  a  name  and  a  praise  in  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth  never  reached  the  dignity  of  in- 
dependent sovereignty  to  which  almost  all  its  sister  colonies 
were  destined,  and  is  now  known  only  as  the  fraction  of  a 
county  of  a  Commonwealth  which  was  founded  by  other  hands. 
Yes,  the  event  which  occurred  two  hundred  and  nineteen  years 
ago  yesterday,  was  of  wider  import  than  the  confines  of  New 
Plymouth,  The  area  of  New  England,  greater  than  that  of 
Old  England,  has  yet  proved  far  too  contracted  to  comprehend 
all  its  influences.-  They  have  been  coextensive  with  our  country. 
They  have  pervaded  our  continent.  They  have  passed  the 
Isthmus,  They  have  climbed  the  farthest  Andes.  They  have 
crossed  the  ocean.  The  seeds  of  the  Mayflower,  wafted  by  the 
winds  of  Heaven,  or  borne  in  the  Eagle's  beak,  have  been  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  over  the  Old  "World  as  well  as  over  the  New. 
The  suns  of  France  or  Italy  have  not  scorched  them.  The 
frosts  of  Russia  have  not  nipped  them.  The  fogs  of  Germany 
have  not  blighted  them.  They  have  sprung  up  in  every  lati- 
tude, and  borne  fruit,  some  twenty,  some  fifty,  and  some  an 
hundred  fold.  And  though  so  often  struck  down  and  crushed 
beneath  the  iron  tread  of  arbitrary  power,  they  are  stiU  inera- 
dicably  imbedded  in  every  sofl,  and  their  leaves  are  stifl  destined 
to  be  for  the  heaflng  of  all  nations.  O,  could  only  some  one  of 
the  pious  fathers,  whose  wanderings  were  this  day  brought  to 
an  end,  be  permitted  to  enter  once  more  upon  these  earthly 
scenes  ;  could  he,  like  the  pious  father  of  ancient  Rome,  guided 
by  some  guardian  spirit  and  covered  with  a  cloud,  be  conducted, 
I  care  not  to  what  spot  beneath  the  sky,  how  might  he  exclaim, 
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as  he  gazed,  not  with  tears  of  anguish,  but  of  rapture,  not  on 
some  empty  picture  of  Pilgrim  sorrows  and  Pilgcira  straggles, 
but  upon  the  living  realities  of  Pilgrim  influence  and  Pilgrim 
achievement  —  "  Quis  locus —  Qam  regio  —  What  place,  what 
region  upon  earth  is  there,  which  is  not  full  of  the  products  of 
our  labors!  Where,  where  has  not  some  darkness  been  enlight- 
ened, some  oppression  alleviated,  some  yoke  broken  or  chain 
loosened,  some  better  views  of  God's  worship  or  man's  duty,  of 
divine  law  or  human  rights,  been  imparted  by  our  principles  or 
inspired  by  our  example  I  " 

This  country,  Fellow-Citizens,  has  in  no  respect  more  entirely 
contravened  all  previous  experience  in  human  affairs,  than  in 
affording  materials  for  the  minutest  details  in  the  history  of  its 
earliest  ages.  I  should  rather  say,  of  its  earliest  days,  for  it  has 
had  no  ages,  and  days  have  done  for  it  what  ages  have  been 
demanded  for  elsewhere.  But  whatever  the  periods  of  its  exist- 
ence may  be  termed,  they  are  all  historij^al  periods.  Ite  whole 
birt.h,  growth,  being,  are  before  us.  We  are  not  compelled  to 
resort  to  cunningly  devised  fables  to  account  either  for  its  origin 
or  advancement.  We  can  trace  back  the  current  of  its  career 
to  the  very  rock  from  which  it  first  gushed. 

Yet  how  like  a  fable  does  it  seem,  how  even  "  stranger  than 
fiction,"  to  speak  of  the  event  which  we  this  day  commemorate, 
as  having  exerted  any  material  influence  on  the  destinies  of  our 
couniry,  much  more  as  having  in  any  degree  affected  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  the  world!  This  ever-memorable,  ever-glorious 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  how,  where,  by  what  numbers,  under 
■what  circumstances,  was  it  made?  From  what  invincible  Ar- 
mada did  the  Fathers  of  New  England  disembark  1  With 
what  array  of  disciplined  armies  did  they  line  the  shore  ? 
Warned  by  the  fate  which  had  so  frequently  befallen  other  colo- 
nists on  the  same  coast,  what  batteries  did  they  bring  to  defend 
them  from  the  incursions  of  a  merciless  foe  ;  what  stores  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  invasions  of  a  not  more  merciful  famine 

In  the  whole  history  of  colonization,  ancient  or  modern,  no 
feebler  company  either  in  point  of  numbers,  armament,  or  sup- 
plies, can  be  found,  than  that  which  landed,  on  the  day  we  com- 
memorate, on   these   American  shores.      Forty-one  men,' 
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whom  two,  at  least,  came  over  only  i«  the  capacity  of  servants 
to  others,  and  who  manifested  their  title  to  be  counted  among 
the  Fathers  of  T^ew  England  within  a  few  weeks  after  their 
arrival,  by  fighting  with  sword  and  dagger  the  first  duel  which 
stands  recorded  on  the  annals  of  the  New  World,  for  which  they 
were  adjudged  to  be  tied  together  neck  and  heels  and  so  to  lie 
for  four-and-twenty  hours  without  meat  or  drink;  —  forty-one 
men,  —  of  whom  one  more,  at  least,  had  been  shuffled  into  the 
ship's  company  at  London,  nobody  knew  by  whom,  and  who 
even  more  signally  vindicated  his  claim,  no  long  time  after,  to  be 
enumerated  among  this  pious  Pilgrim  band,  by  committing  the 
first  murder  and  gracing  the  first  gallows  of  which  there  is  any 
memorial  in  our  colonial  history;  —  forty-one  men,  all  told, — 
with  about  sixty  women  and  children,  one  of  whom  had  been 
born  during  the  passage,  and  another  in  the  harbor  before  they 
landed,  —  in  a  single  ship,  of  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
burden,  whose  upper  works  had  proved  so  leaky,  and  whose 
middle  beam  had  been  so  bowed  and  wracked  by  the  cross 
winds  and  fierce  storms  which  they  encountered  during  the  first 
half  of  the  voyage,  that  but  for  "  a  great  iron  screw"  which  one 
of  the  passengers  had  brought  with  him  from  Holland,  and  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  raise  the  beam  into  its  place  again, 
they  must  have  turned  back  in  despair,— conducted,  after  a 
four  months'  passage  upon  the  ocean,  either  by  the  ignorance  or 
the  treachery  of  their  pilot,  to  a  coast  widely  different  from  that 
which  they  bad  themselves  selected,  and  entirely  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  from  which  they  had  obtained 
thek  charter;— and  landing  at  last,— after  a  four  weeks'  search 
along  the  shore  for  a  harbor  in  which  they  could  land  at  all, — 
at  one  moment  wearied  out  with  wading  above  their  knees  in 
the  icy  surf,  at  another  tired  with  travelling  up  and  down  the 
steep  hills  and  valleys  covered  with  snow,  at  a  third,  dashed 
upon  the  breakers  in  a  foundering  shallop  whose  sails,  masts, 
rudder,  had  been  successively  carried  away  in  a  squall,  with  the 
spray  of  the  sea  frozen  on  them  until  their  clothes  looked  as  if 
they  were  glazed  and  felt  like  coats  of  iron,  and  having  in  all 
theh-  search  seen  little  else  but  graves,  and  received  no  other 
welcome  but  a  shout  of  savages  and  a  shower  of  arrows ;  — 
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landing  at  last,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  for  imme- 
diate use,  and  with  ten  busliels  of  corn  for  planting  in  the  ensu- 
ing spring,  which  they  had  dug  out  of  the  sand-hills  where  the 
Indians  had  hidden  it,  and  without  which  they  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  perishing,  but  for  which,  it  is  carefully  recorded, 
they  gave  the  owners  entire  content  about  six  months  after ;  — 
landing  at  last,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  grievous  colds  and 
coughs,  and  the  seeds  of  those  illnesses  which  quickly  proved 
the  death  of  many,  —  upon  a  blealt  and  storm-beaten  rock  —  a 
fit  emblem  of  most  of  the  soil  by  which  it  was  surrounded ; 
/Ajs,this  isa  plain,  unvarnished  story  of  that  day's  transaction  — 
this  was  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  New  England  Fathers  upon 
the  theatre  of  their  glory!*  "What  has  saved  it  from  being  the 
theme  of  ridicule  and  contempt?  What  has  rescued  it  from 
being  handed  down  through  all  history,  as  a  wretched  effort  to 
compass  a  mighty  end  by  paltry  and  utterly  inadequate  means'? 
What  has  screened  it  from  being  stigmatized  forever  as  a  Quix- 
otic sally  of  wild  and  hare-brained  enthusiasts  ? 

Follow  this  feeble,  devoted  band,  to  the  spot  which  they  have 
at  length  selected  for  their  habitation.  See  them  felling  a  few 
trees,  sawing  and  carrying  the  timber,  and  building  the  lirst  New 
England  house,  of  about  twenty  feet  square,  to  receive  them 
and  their  goods;  —  and  see  that  house,  the  earliest  product  of 
their  exhausted  energies,  within  a  fortnight  after  it  was  finished, 
and  on  the  very  morning  it  was  for  the  first  time  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  their  wilderness  worship,  burnt  in  an  instant  to  the 
ground. 

They  have  chosen  a  Governor  —  one  whom  of  all  others  they 
respect  and  love  —  but  his  care  and  pains  were  so  great  for  the 
common  good,  as  therewith  it  is  thought  he  oppressed  himself, 
and  shortened  his  days,  and  one  morning,  early  in  the  spring,  he 
came  out  of  the  cornfields,  where  he  had  been  toiling  with  the 
rest,  sick,  and  died.  They  have  elected  another;  but  who  is 
there  now  to  be  governed?     They  have  chosen  a  Captain,  too, 

*  In  this  (leacription,  nnd  in  some  otliev  of  the  narratiTe  portions  of  the  Aildress,  I 
have  employed  phrases  and  parographa  gleutied  here  and  there  from  the  writings  of 
Prince,  Morton,  and  others,  ivilhotit  deeming  it  ncceasarj  to  diaflgure  the  pages  by 
too  frequent  a  use  of  tlie  inserled  cummas. 
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and  appointed  military  orders ;  but  who  is  tiierc  now  to  be 
armed  and  marched  to  battle?  At  the  end  of  three  months  a 
ftdl  hall' of  the  company  are  dead; — of  one  hundred  persons 
scarce  fifty  remain,  and  of  those,  the  living  are  scarce  able  to 
bury  the  dead,  the  well  not  sufficient  to  tend  the  sick.  Were 
there  no  graves  in  England  that  they  have  thus  come  out  to  die 
in  the  wilderness  ? 

But,  doubtless,  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  has,  at  least, 
saved  them  from  all  fcai-  of  famine.  Their  little  cornfields  have 
yielded  a  tolerable  crop,  and  the  autumn  finds  such  as  have  sur- 
vived in  comparative  health  and  plenty.  And  now,  the  first 
arrival  of  a  ship  from  England  rejoices  them  not  a  little.  Once 
more  they  are  to  hear  from  home,  from  those  dear  families  and 
friends  which  they  have  left  behind  them,  to  receive  tokens  of 
their  remembrance  in  supplies  sent  to  their  relief,  perhaps  to  be- 
hold some  of  them  face  to  face  coming  over  to  share  in  their 
lonely  exile,  Alas!  one  of  the  beat  friends  to  their  enterprise 
has,  indeed,  come  over,  and  brought  five-and-thirty  persons  to 
live  in  their  plantation;  but  the  ship  is  so  poorly  furnished 
with  provisions,  that  they  are  forced  to  spare  her  some  of  theirs 
to  carry  her  back,  while  not  her  passengers  only,  but  themselves 
too,  are  soon  threatened  with  starvation.  The  whole  company 
are  forthwith  put  upon  half  allowance;  but  the  famine,  not- 
withstanding, begins  to  pinch.  They  look  hard  for  a  supply, 
but  none  arrives.  They  spy  a  boat  at  sea  ;  it  is  nearing  the 
shore;  it  comes  to  land;  it  brings  —  a  letter;  it  brings  more  — 
it  brings  seven  passengers  to  join  them;  more  mouths  to  eat 
but  no  food,  no  hope  of  any.  Uut  they  have  begged,  at  last,  of 
a  fisherman  at  the  Eastward,  as  much  bread  as  amounts  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  per  day  till  harvest,  and  with  that  they  are 
sustained  and  satisfied. 

And  now,  the  Narragan setts,  many  thousands  strong,  begin 
to  breathe  forth  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  them,  mock- 
ing at  their  weakness  and  challenging  them  to  the  contest. 
And  when  they  look  for  the  arrival  of  more  friends  from  Eng- 
land, to  strengthen  thera  in  this  hour  of  peril,  they  iind  a  dis- 
orderly, unruly  band  of  fifty  or  sixty  worthless  fellows  coming 
amongst  them  to   devour  their  substance,  to  waste  and  steal 
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their  corn,  and  by  their  thefts  and  outrages  upon  the  natives, 
also,  to  excite  them  to  fresh  and  fiercer  hostilities. 

Turn  to  the  fate  of  their  first  mercantile  adventure.  The 
ship  which  arrived  in  their  harbor  next  after  the  Mayflower  had 
departed,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  involved  thera  in  the 
dangers  and  distresses  of  a  famine,  has  been  laden  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  with  the  fruits  of 
their  own  personal  toil.  The  little  cargo  consists  of  two  hogs- 
heads of  beaver  and  other  skins,  and  good  clapboards  as  full  as 
she  can  hold  —  the  freight  estimated  in  all  at  near  five  hundred 
pounds,  "What  emotions  of  pride,  what  expectations  of  profit, 
went  forth  with  that  little  outfit  1  And  how  were  they  doomed 
to  be  dashed  and  disappointed !  Just  as  the  ship  was  approach- 
ing the  English  coast,  she  was  seized  by  a  French  freebooter, 
and  robbed  of  all  she  had  worth  taking ! 

View  them  in  a  happier  hour,  in  a  scene  of  prosperity  and 
success.  They  have  a  gallant  warrior  in  their  company,  whose 
name,  albeit  it  was  the  name  of  a  little  man,  (for  Miles  Stan- 
dish  was  hardly  more  than  five  feet  high,)  has  become  the  very 
synonyme  of  a  great  captain  An  alarm  has  been  given  of  a 
conspiracy  among  the  nati\es,  and  he  has  been  empowered  to 
enlist  as  many  men  as  he  thmiii  sufficient  to  make  his  party 
good  against  all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  He 
has  done  so,  has  put  an  end  to  the  conspiracy,  and  comes  home 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  an  achievement  which  has  been  styled 
by  his  biographer  his  "  most  capital  exploit"  How  long  a  list 
of  killed  and  wounded,  think  you,  is  reported  as  the  credentials 
of  his  bloody  prowess,  and  how  many  men  does  he  bring  with 
him  to  share  in  the  honors  of  the  triumph?  The  whole  number 
of  Indians  slain  in  this  expedition  was  six,  and  though  the  Pil- 
grim hero  brought  back  with  him  in  safety  every  man  that  he 
carried  out,  the  returning  host  numbered  but  eight  beside  their 
leader.  He  did  not  talte  more  with  him,  we  are  told,  in  order 
to  prevent  that  jealousy  of  military  power  which,  it  seems,  had 
already  found  its  way  to  a  soil  it  has  never  since  left.  But  his 
proceedings,  notwithstanding,  by  no  means  escaped  censure. 
"When  the  pious  Kobinson  heard  of  this  transaction  in  Holland, 
he  wrote  to  the  Pilgrims  "  to  consider  the  disposition  of  their 
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Captain,  who  was  of  a  warm  temper,"  adding,  liowcver,  llijs 
beautiful  sentiment  in  pelation  to  tile  wtetclied  race  to  wiiicli 
the  yiolims  of  the  expedition  Ijelonged,  — "  it  would  have  been 
happy,  if  they  had  converted  some  before  they  had  liilled  any." 
Inconceivable  Fortune  1     Cmmaginable  Destiny!     Inscruta- 
ble Providence!     Are  these  the  details  of  an  event  from  which 
such    all-important,    all-pervading    influences   were    to    flow? 
Were  these  the  means,' and  these  the  men,  through  which,  not 
New  Plymouth  only  was  to  be  planted,  not  New  England  only 
to  be  founded,  not  our  whole  country  only  to  be  formed  and 
moulded,  but  the  whole  hemisphere  to  be  shaped,  and  the  whole 
world  shaken  !     Yes,  Fellow-Citizens,  this  was  the  event,  these 
were  the  means,  and  these  the  men,  by  which  these  mighty  im- 
pldaes  and  momentous  effects  actually  have   been   produced. 
And  inadequate,  unadapted,  impotent,  to  such  ends,  as  to  all 
outward  appearances  they  may  seem,  there  was  a  power  in  them, 
and  a  Power  over  them,  amply  sufficient  for  their  aeeomplish- 
ment,  and  the  only  powers  that  were  thus  sufficient.     The  direct 
and  immediate  influence  of  the  passengers  in  the   Mayflower, 
either  upon  the  destinies  of  our  own  land  or  of  others,  may, 
indeed,  have  been  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  some  of  the 
New  England  colonists  who  followed  them.     But  it  was  the 
bright  and  shining  wake  they  left  upon  the  waves,  it  was  the 
dear  and  brilliant  beacon  they  lighted  upon  the  shores,  that 
caused  them  to  have  any  followers.     They  were  the  pioneers  in 
that  peculiar  path  of  emigration  which  alone  conducted  to  these 
crreat  results.     They,  as  was  written  to  them  by  their  brethren 
Si  the  very  outset  of  their  enterprise,—  they  were  the  instruments 
to  break  the  ice  for  others,  and  theirs  shall  be  the  honor  unto  the 
world's  end! 

"When  the  Pdgrim  Pathcrs  landed  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  by  Columbus.  During  this  long  period,  the 
southern  Continent  ot  America  had  been  the  main  scene  of  Eu- 
ropean adventure  and  enterprise.  And  richly  had  it  repaid  the 
exertions  which  had  been  made  to  subdue  and  settle  it.  The 
empires  of  Montezuma  and  the  Incas  had  surrendered-  them- 
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selves  at  the  first  summons  before  the  cliivalrous  energies  o{ 
Cortes  and  Pizarro,  and  Brazil  had  mingled  her  diamonds 
with  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  to  deck  the  tri- 
umphs and  crown  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Portu- 
guese. 

But  the  northern  Continent  had  been  by  no  means  neglected 
in  the  adventures  of  the  day.  Nor  had  those  adventures  been 
confined  to  the  subjects  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  monarcha 
of  those  two  Idngdoms,  indeed,  emboldened  by  their  success  at 
the  south,  had  put  forth  pretensions  to  the  sole  jurisdiction  of 
the  whole  New  Hemisphere.  But  Francis  the  First  had  well 
replied,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  clause  in  Adam's  Will 
which  made  the  northern  Continent  their  exclusive  inheritance, 
and  France,  under  his  lead,  had  set  about  securing  for  herself  a 
share  of  the  spoils.  It  was  under  French  patronage  that  John 
Verazzani  was  sailing  in  1524,  when  the  harbor  of  New  York 
especially  attracted   his  notice  for  its   great   converdence  and 


But  England,  also,  —  with  better  right  than  either  of  the 
■others,, claiming,  as  she  could,  under  the  Cabots, — had  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  her  dominions,  and 
I  have  already  alluded  to  sundry  unsuccessful  attempts  which 
were  made  by  the  English  to  eifcct  this  object,  during  the  reign 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Eli2abeth. 

Within  a  few  months  previous  to  the  close  of  her  reign  and 
without  her  patronage,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  added  another  to 
the  list  of  these  unavailing  efi'orts,  having  only  achieved  for 
himself  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Englishman  that  ever 
trod  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  New  England  shore, 
and  of  having  given  to  the  point  of  that  shore  upon  which  he 
first  set  foot,  the  homely,  but  now  endeared  and  honored  title  of 
Cape  Cod. 

Only  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  however, 
these  efforts  were  renewed  with  fresh  zeal.  As  early  as  1606, 
King  James  divided  the  Virginia  of  Elizabeth  into  two  parts, 
and  assigned  the  colonization  of  them  to  two  separate  compa- 
nies, by  one  of  which,  and  especially  by  its  President,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Popham,  an  attempt  was  immediately  made  to 
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settle  the  New  England  coast.  A  colony,  indeed,  was  actually- 
planted  under  his  patronage,  and  under  the  personal  lead  of  his 
brother,  at  Sagadahoc,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River, 
in  1607.  But  it  remained  there  only  a  single  year,  and  was 
broken  up  under  such  disheartening  circumstances  —  the  colo- 
nists, on  their  return,  branding  the  country  "  as  over  cold  and  not 
habitable  by  our  nation"  —  that  the  Adventurers  gave  up  their 
designs. 

Five  or  six  years  later,  notwithstanding,  in'  1614,  the  famous 
Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  already,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
other  of  the  two  companies,  established  what  afterwards  proved 
to  be,  rather  than  really  then  was,  a  permanent  settlement  in 
soiitijern  Virginia,  having  founded  Jamestown  in  1607,  was 
induced  to  visit  and  survey  this  Northern  Virginia  also,  as  it 
was  then  called.  And  after  his  return  home.  Captain  Smith  pre- 
pared and  published  a  detailed  account  of  the  country  with  a 
map,  calling  it  for  the  first  time,  and  as  if  to  secure  for  it  all  the 
favor  which  the  associations  of  a  noble  name  could  bestow,  New 
England,  and  giving  a  most  glowing  description  of  the  riches, 
both  of  soil  and  sea,  of  forests  and  fisheries,  which  awaited  the 
enjoyment  of  the  settler,  "  For  I  am  not  so  simple,"  said  he, 
(fortunate,  fortunate  for  the  foundation  of  the  country  he  was 
describing,  such  simplicity  was  at  length  discovered !)  "  for  I  am 
not  so  simple  as  to  think  that  ever  any  other  motive  than  wealthy 
will  ever  erect  there  a  common  weal,  or  draw  company  from 
their  ease  and  humors  at  home  to  stay  in  New  England." 

Daring  the  following  year  this  gallant  and  chivalrous  seaman 
and  soldier  evinced  the  sincerity  of  the  opinion  which  he  had 
thus  publicly  expressed,  as  to  the  inviting  character  of  the  spot, 
by  attempting  a  settlement  there  himself,  and  made  two  succes- 
sive voyages  for  that  purpose.  But  both  of  them  were  con- 
tinued scenes  of  disappointment  and  disaster,  and  he,  too,  for 
whose  lion-hearted  heroism  nothing  had  ever  seemed  too  diffi- 
cult, was  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself  overmatched,  and 
to  abandon  the  undertaking. 

And  where  now  were  the  hopes  of  planting  New  England  ? 
The  friends  to  the  enterprise  were  at  their  wit's  end.  All  that 
the  patronage  of  princes,  all  that  the  combined  energies  of  rich 
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and  powerful  corporations,  all  ihat  the  individual  efforts  of  the 
boldest  and  most  experienced  private  adventurers,  stimttlated  by 
the  most  glowing  imaginations  of  the  gains  which  awaited  their 
grasp,  could  do,  had  been  done,  and  done  in  vain.  Means  and 
motives  of  this  sort  had  effected  nothing,  indeed,  on  the  whole 
North  American  Continent,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of 
uninterrupted  operation,  but  a  little  settlement  at  one  extremity 
by  the  Spanish,  (St.  Augustine,  in  1565,)  a  couple  of  smaller 
settlements  at  the  other  extremity  by  the  French,  (Port  Royal, 
in  1605,  and  Quebec,  in  1609,)  and  smaller  and  more  precarioi^ 
than  either,  the  Jamestown  settlement,  about  midway  between 
the  two ;  this  last  being  the  only  shadow —  and  but  a  shadow 
it  was  —  of  English  colonization  on  the  whole  continent. 

But  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  and  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  was  to  be  known  as  New  England,  was  des- 
tined to  date  its  ultimate  occupation  to  something  higher  and 
nobler  fhan  the  chivalry  of  adventurers,  the  greediness  of  cor- 
porations, or  the  ambition  of  kings.  The  iust  of  new  dominion, 
the  thirst  for  treasure,  the  quest  for  spoil,  had  found  an  ample 
field,  reaped  an  overflowing  harvest,  and  rioted  in  an  almost 
fatal  surfeit  on  the  southern  Continent.  It  might  almost  seem, 
in  view  of  the  lofty  destinies  which  were  in  store  for  the  north- 
ern, in  contemplation  of  the  momentous  influences  it  was  to 
exert  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  progress  of  the 
■world,  as  if  Providence  had  heaped  those  treasures  and  clustered 
those  jewels  upon  the  soil  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  to  divert  the 
interest,  absorb  the  passions,  cloy  the  appetite  and  glut  the 
rapacity  which  were  naturally  aroused  by  the  discovery  of  a 
New  World.  We  might  almost  imagine  the  guardian  Spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims  commissioned  to  cast  down  this  golden  fruit,  and 
strew  this  Hesperian  harvest  along  the  pathway  of  the  newly 
awakened  enterprise,  to  secure  the  more  certainly  for  the  sub- 
jects of  its  appointed  care,  the  possession  of  their  promised  land 
—  their  dowerless,  but  chosen  Atalanta. 

But  I  am  anticipating  an  idea  which  must  not  be  thus  sum- 
marily dismissed,  and  to  which  I  may  presently  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  better  justice.  Meantime,  however,  let  me  remark, 
that  we  are  not  left  altogether  to  supernatural  agency  for  at  least 
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the  secoiii^ary  impulse  under  which  New  England  was  colo- 
nized. Nor  were  the  eavthly  princes  and  potentates  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken, —  Elizabeth,  her  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
her  successor  in  the  throne,  —  though  so  signally  frustrated  in 
all  their  direct  endeavors  to  that  end,  without  a  most  powerful, 
though  wholly  indirect  and  involuntary,  influence  upon  its  final 
accomplishment. 

The  daughter  of  Ann  Bullen  could  not  fail  to  cherish  a  moat 
hearty  and  implacable  hatred  towards  that  Church,  in  defiance 
of  whose  thunders  she  was  conceived  and  cradled,  and  in  the 
eye  and  open  declaration  of  which  she  was  a  bastard,  a  heretic, 
an  outlaw,  and  a  usurper.  So  far,  at  any  rate,  Elizabeth  was 
a  friend  to  the  Reformation.  But  she  had  almost  as  little  notion 
as  her  father,  of  any  reformation  which  reached  beyond  releas- 
ing her  dominions  from  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  esta- 
blishing herself  at  the  head  of  the  Church.  And,  accordingly, 
the  very  first  year  of  her  reign  was  marked  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  exacting,  under  the  severest  penalties,  conformity  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English  Church  —  a  policy  which 
she  never  relinquished. 

For  a  violation  of  these  laws  and  others  of  subsequent  enact- 
ment, but  of  similar  import,  a  large  number  of  persons  in  her 
kingdom,  whose  minds  had  been  too  thoroughly  inspired  with 
disgust  for  the  masks  and  mummeries  of  Catholic  worship,  to 
be  content  with  a  bare  renunciation  of  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Pope,  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  treated 
with  all  manner  of  persecution.  At  least  six  of  them  were 
capitally  executed,  and  two  of  these,  as  it  happened,  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  that  very  Lord  Chief  Justice  whom  we 
have  seen  a  few  years  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  Plymouth 
Company,  engaged  in  so  earnest  but  unavailing  an  effort  to  colo- 
nize the  New  England  coast.  Little  did  he  know  that  his  part 
in  that  work  had  been  already  performed. 

In  an  imaginary  "  dialogue  between  some  young  men  born  in 
New  England,  and  sundry  ancient  men  that  came  out  of  Hol- 
land and  Old  England,"  written  in  1648,  by  Governor  Bradford 
—  a  name  which  before  all  others  should  be  this  day  remembered 
with  veneration  —  the  young  men  are  represented  as  asking  of 
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the  old  men,  liow  many  Separatists  had  been  exReuted  ?  "  We 
know  certainly  of  six,"  replied  the  ancient  men,  "that  were  pub- 
licly executed,  hesides  such  as  died  in  prisons.  .  .  .  Two  o£ 
them  were  condemned  by  crceUndge  Popham,  whose  counte- 
nance and  carriage  was  very  rough  and  severe  towards  them, 
with  many  sharp  menaces.  But  God  gave  them  courage  to 
bear  it,  and  to  m.ake  this  answer :  — 

"  '  My  Lord,  yonr  fflee  we  fear  not, 
And  for  joui'  threats  ive  care  not, 
And  to  eome  to  your  rend  sei'vico  we  dare  not.'  " 

Nor  did  King  James  depart  from  the  footsteps  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  rehgious  policy  of  his  administration.  Though 
from  his  Scotch  education  and  connections,  and  from  the  opi- 
nions which  he  had  openly  avowed  before  coming  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  he  had  seemed  pledged  to  a  career  of  liberality  and 
toleration,  yet  no  sooner  was  he  fairly  seated  on  that  throne  than 
he,  too,  set  about  vindicating  his  claim  to  his  new  title  of  "  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,"  and  enforcing  conformity  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  English  Church.  And  he  cut  short  a  confer- 
ence at  Hampton  Court,  between  himself  and  the  Puritan  lead- 
ers, got  up  at  his  own  instigation,  in  the  vainglorious  idea  that 
he  could  vanquish  these  heretics  in  an  argument,  with  this  sum- 
mary and  most  significant  declaration  — "  If  this  be  ail  they 
have  to  say,  I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will  harry  them  aid 
of  the  land." 

The  idea  of  banishment  was  full  of  bitterness  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  thus  sternly  held  up.  They  loved  their  native 
land  with  an  affection  which  no  vigor  of  restraint,  no  cruelty  of 
persecution  could  quench.  Death  itself,  to  some  of  them  at 
least,  seemed  to  have  fewer  fears  than  exile.  "  We  crave,"  was 
the  touching  language  of  a  Petition  of  sixty  Separatists,  in 
1592,  who  had  been  committed  unbailable  to  close  prison  in 
London,  where  they  were  allowed  neither  meat,  nor  drink,  nor 
lodging,  and  where  no  one  was  suffered  to  have  access  to  them, 
so  as  no  felons  or  traitors  or  murderers  were  thus  dealt  with,  — 
"  We  crave  for  all  of  us  but  the  liberty  either  to  die  openly  or 
to  live  openly  in  the  land  of  our  nativity.     If  we  deserve  death, 
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it  beseemcth  the  majesty  of  justice  not  to  sec  us  closely  mur- 
dered, yea,  starved  to  death  with  hunger  and  cold,  and  stifled  in 
loathsome  dungeons.  If  we  be  guiltless,  we  crave  but  the  bene- 
fit of  our  innocence,  that  we  may  have  peace  to  serve  our  God 
and  our  Prince  in  the  place  of  the  sepulchres  of  our  fathers." 

But  there  were  those  among  them,  notwithstanding,  to  whom 
menaces,  whether  of  banishment  or  of  the  block,  even  uttered 
thus  angrily  by  one,  who,  as  he  once  well  said  of  himself,  "while 
he  held  the  appointment  of  Judges  and  Bishops  in  his  hand, 
could  malte  what  law  and  what  gospel  he  chose,"  were  alike 
powerless,  to  prevail  on  them  to  conform  to  modes  and  creeds 
which  they  did  not  of  themselves  approve.  They  heard  a  voice 
higher  and  mightier  than  James's,  calling  to  them  in  the  accents 
of  their  own  consciences,  and  saying,  in  the  express  language 
of  a  volume,  which  it  had  been  the  most  precious  result  of  all 
the  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements  of  that  age  of 
wonders  to  unlock  to  them  —  "Be  ye  not  conformed,  but  be  yc 
transformed"  —  and  that  voice,  summon  it  to  esile,  or  summon 
it  to  the  grave,  they  were  resolved  to  obey. 

Foiled,  therefore,  utterly  in  the  first  of  his  alternatives,  the 
King  resorted  to  the  last.  It  was  more  within  the  compass  of 
bis  power,  and  he  did  harry  them  out  of  the  land.  Within  three 
years  after  the  utterance  of  this  threat,  (namely,  in  1607,)  it  is 
recorded  by  the  Chronologist,  that  Messrs.  Clifton's  and  Robin- 
son's church  in  the  north  of  England,  being  extremely  harassed, 
some  cast  into  prison,  some  beset  in  their  houses,  some  forced 
to  leave  their  farms  and  families,  begin  to  fly  over  to  Holland 
for  purity  of  worship  and  liberty  of  conscience. 

Religions,  true  and  false,  have  had  their  Hegiras,  and  institu- 
tions and  empires  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  flight  of  a  child, 
a  man,  or  a  multitude.  Moses  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh  ; 
but  he  returned  to  overwhelm  him  with  the  judgments  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  to  build  up  Israel  into  a  mighty  people.  Mahomet 
with  his  followers  fled  from  the  magistrates  of  Mecca  ;  but  he 
came  back,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the 
other,  and  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  was  soon  second  to  none 
on  the  globe.  "  The  young  child  and  his  mother"  fled  from  the 
fury  of  Herod  ;  but  they  returned,  and  the  banner  of  the  Cross 
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was  still  destined  to  go  fortli  conquering  and  to  conquer.  The 
Pilgrim  Fatliers,  also,  fled  from  the  oppression  of  this  arbitrary- 
tyrant,  and,  although  their  return  was  to  a  widely  distant  por- 
tion of  his  dominions,  yet  return  they  did,  and  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  a  great  republic,  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  that 
tyrant's  successors,  date  back  their  origin,  this  day,  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  they  were  proscribed,  and  to  the  institutions 
which  they  planted. 

But  let  us  follow  them  in  their  eventful  flight.  They  first  set- 
tle at  Amsterdam,  where  they  remain  for  about  a  year,  and  are 
soon  joined  by  the  rest  of  their  brethren.  Bat  finding  that 
some  contentions  had  arisen  in  a  church  which  was  there  before 
them,  and  fearing  that  they  might  themselves  become  embroiled 
in  them,  though  they  knew  it  would  be  very  much  "  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  outward  interest"  to  remove,  yet  "valuing  peace 
and  spiritual  comfort  above  all  other  riches  "  they  depart  to 
Leyden,  and  there  live  "in  great  love  and  harmony  both  among 
themselves  and  their  neighbor  citizens  for  above  eleven  years." 

Bat,  although  during  all  this  time  they  had  been  courteously 
entertained  and  lovingly  respected  by  the  people,  and  had  quietly 
and  sweetly  enjoyed  their  church  liberties  under  the  States,  yet 
finding  that,  owing  to  the  difference  of  their  language,  they 
could  exert  but  little  influence  over  the  Dutch,  and  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  reform  the  neglect  of  observa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day  as  a  Sabbath,  or  any  other  thing  amiss 
among  them,  —  that  owing,  also,  to  the  licentiousness  of  youth 
in  that  country  and  the  manifold  temptations  of  the  place,  their 
children  were  drawn  away  by  evil  examples  into  extravagant 
and  dangerous  courses,  they  now  begin  to  fear  that  Holland 
would  be  no  place  for  their  church  and  their  posterity  to  con- 
tinue in  comfortably,  and  on  those  accounts  to  think  of  a  re- 
move to  America.  And  having  hesitated  a  while  between 
Guiana  and  Virginia,  as  a  place  of  resort,  and  having  at  last 
resolved  on  the  latter,  they  send  their  agents  to  treat  with  the 
Virginia  Company  for  a  right  within  their  chartered  limits,  and 
to  see  if  the  King  would  give  them  liberty  of  conscience  there. 
The  Company  they  found  ready  enough  to  grant  them  a  patent, 
with  ample  privileges,  but  liberty  of  conscience  under  the  broad 
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seal  King  James  could  never  be  brought  to  bestow,  and  the 
most  that  could  be  extorted  ftotn  him,  by  the  most  persevering 
importunity,  was  a  promise  that  he  would  connive  at  tbem,  and 
not  molest  them,  provided  they  should  carry  themselves  peace- 
ably. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  however,  they  resolved 
to  venture.  And  after  another  year  of  weary  negotiation  with 
the  merchants  who  were  to  provide  them  with  a  passage,  the 
day  for  their  departure  arrives.  It  had  been  agreed  that  a  part 
of  the  church  should  go  before  their  brethren  to  America  to  pre- 
pare for  the  rest,  and  as  the  major  part  was  to  stay  behind,  it 
was  also  determined  that  their  pastor,  the  beloved  Robinson, 
should  stay  with  them.  Not  only  were  the  Pilgrims  thus  about 
to  leave  "  that  goodly  and  pleasant  city  which  had  been  their 
resting  place  above  eleven  years,"  but  to  leave  behind  them  also 
the  greatest  part  of  those  with  whom  they  had  been  so  long  and 
lovingly  associated  in  a  strange  land,  and  this  —  to  encounter 
all  the  real  and  all  the  imaginary  terrors  which  belonged  to  that 
infancy  of  ocean  navigation,  to  cross  a  sea  of  three  thousand 
miles  in  breadth,  and  to  reach  at  last  a  shore  which  had  hith- 
erto repelled  the  approaches  of  every  civilized  settler!  "Who 
can  describe  the  agonies  of  such  a  scene?  Their  Memorialist 
has  done  it  in  language  as  satisfactory  as  any  language  can  be, 
but  the  description  still  seems  cold  and  feeble. 

"  And  now  the  time  being  come  when  they  were  to  depart," 
says  he,  "  they  were  accompanied  with  most  of  their  brethren 
out  of  the  city  unto  a  town  called  Delft  Haven,  where  the  ship 
lay  ready  to  receive  them.  .  .  .  One  night  was  spent  with 
little  sleep  with  the  most,  but  with  friendly  entertainment  and 
Christian  discourse,  and  other  real  expressions  of  true  Christian 
love.  The  nest  day,  the  wind  being  fair,  they  went  on  board, 
and  their  friends  with  them,  where  truly  doleful  was  the  sight 
of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting,  to  hear  what  sighs  and  sobs 
and  prayers  did  sound  amongst  them,  what  tears  did  gush  from 
every  eye,  and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other's  hearts,  that 
sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers,  tliat  stood  on  the  Key  as  specta- 
tors, could  not  refrain  from  tears.  But  the  tide  (which  stays 
for  no  man)  calling  them  away  that  were  thus  loath  to  depart, 
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their  reverend  pastor  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  they  ail 
with  him,  with  watery  cheelis  commended  them  with  most  fer- 
vent prayers  unto  the  Lord  and  his  blessing;  and  then,  with 
mutual  embraces  and  many  tears,  they  tooli  their  leave  of  one 
another,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  leave  to  many  of  them." 

Such  was  the  embarltation  of  the  New  England  Fathers! 
Such  the  commencement  of  that  Pilgrim  voyage,  whose  pro- 
gress during  a  period  of  five  months  I  have  already  described, 
and  whose  termination  we  this  day  commemorate!  Under 
these  auspices,  and  by  these  instruments,  was  at  last  completed 
an  undertaking  which  had  so  long  baffled  the  efforts  of  states- 
men and  heroes,  of  corporations  and  of  kings !  Said  I  not 
rightly  that  the  Pilgrims  had  a  power  within  them,  and  a  Power 
over  them,  which  were  not  only  amply  adequate  to  its  accom- 
plishment, but  which  were  the  only  powers  that  were  thus  ade- 
quate? And  who  requires  to  be  reminded  what  those  powers 
were? 

I  fear  not  to  be  charged  with  New  England  bigotry  or  Puri- 
tan fanaticism  in  alluding  to  the  Power  which  was  over  the  Pil- 
grims in  their  humble  but  heroic  enterprise.  If  Washington,  in 
reviewing  the  events  of  our  Revolutionary  history,  could  say  to 
the  American  armies,  as  he  quitted  their  command,  that  "the 
singular  interpositions  of  Providence  in  our  feeble  condition 
were  such  as  could  scarcely  escape  the  attention  of  the  most  un- 
observing,"  and  again  to  the  American  Congress,  on  first  assum- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Union,  that  "  every  step  by  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  advanced  to  the  character 
of  an  independent  nation,  seemed  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  some  token  of  Providential  agency,"  how  much  less  can  any 
one  be  in  danger  of  subjecting  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
indulging  in  a  wild  conceit,  or  yielding  to  a  weak  superstition, 
by  acknowledging,  by  asserting,  a  Divine  intervention  in  the 
history  of  New  England  colonization.  It  were  easy,  it  is  true, 
to  convey  the  same  sentiment  in  more  fashionable  phraseology 
—  to  disguise  an  allusion  to  a  wonder-working  Providence  un- 
der the  name  of  an  extraordinary  fortune,  or  to  cloak  the  idea 
of  a  Divine  appointment  under  the  title  of  a  lucky  accident. 
But  I  should  feel  that  I  dishonored  the  memory  of  our  New 
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England  sires,  and  deserved  the  rebuke  of  their  assembled  sons, 
were  I,  on  an  occasion  liice  the  present,  to  resort  to  such  misera- 
ble paltering. 

No —  I  see  something  more  than  mere  fortunate  accidents  or 
extraordinary  coincidences  in  the  whole  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  onr  country,  —  in  the  age  at  which  these  events  took 
place,  in  the  people  fay  whom  they  were  effected,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  attended ;  and 
may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  ever  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  sol 

When  I  reflect  that  this  entire  hemisphere  of  ours  remained 
so  long  in  a  condition  of  primeval  barbarism,  —  that  the  very 
existence  of  its  vast  continents  was  so  long  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  civilized  man,  —  that  these  colossal  mountains  so 
long  lifted  their  summits  to  the  sky  and  east  their  shadows 
across  the  earth,  —  that  these  gigantic  rivers  so  long  poured  thek 
mighty,  matchless  waters  to  the  sea,  —  that  these  magnificent 
forests  so  long  waved  their  unrivalled  foliage  to  the  winds,  and 
these  luxuriant  fields  and  prairies  so  long  spread  out  their  virgin 
sods  before  the  s«n,  —  without  a  single  intelligent  human  being 
to  enjoy,  to  admire,  or  even  to  behold  them ;  — 

When  I  reflect  to  what  heights  of  civilization,  ambition,  and 
power,  so  many  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  were  succes- 
sively advanced,  reaching  a  perfection  in  some  branches  of  art 
and  of  science  which  has  destined  their  very  ruins  to  be  the 
wonder,  the  delight,  the  study,  and  the  models  of  manldnd  for 
ever,  and  pushing  their  commerce  and  their  conquests  over  sea 
and  shore  with  an  energy  so  seemingly  indomitable  and  illimit- 
able, and  yet  that  these  seas  and  these  shores,  reserved  for  other 
Argonauts  than  those  of  Greece,  and  other  Eagles  than  those 
of  Rome,  were  protected  ahke  from  the  reach  of  their  arts  and  of 
their  arms,  from  their  rage  for  glory  and  their  lust  for  spoils  :  — 

When  I  reflect  that  all  the  varieties  of  roaming  tribes  which, 
up  to  the  period  of  the  events  of  which  I  speak,  had  found  their 
way,  nobody  knows  when  or  from  whence,  to  this  northern  Con- 
tinent at  least,  were  so  mysteriously  endowed  with  a  nature, 
not  merely  to  make  no  progress  in  improvement  and  settlement 
of  themselves,  but  even  to  resist  and  defy  every  influence  which 
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could  be  bronglit  to  bear  upon  them  by  others,  except  such  as 
tended  to  their  own  extirpation  and  overthrow,  —  how  they 
shrank  at  the  approach  of  the  civilized  aettier,  melting  away  as 
they  retired,  and  marliing  the  trail  of  their  retreat,  I  had  almost 
said,  by  the  scent  of  their  own  graves ;  —  or,  if  some  stragglers 
of  a  race  less  barbarous,  at  some  uncertain  epoch,  were  brought 
unknowingly  upon  our  shores,  that,  instead  of  stamping  the 
Rock  upon  which  they  landed  with  the  unequivocal  foot-prints 
of  the  fatliers  of  a  mighty  nation,  they  only  scratched  upon  its 
surface  a  few  iUegible  characters,  to  puzzle  the  future  antiquary 
to  decide  whether  they  were  of  Scandinavian  or  of  Carthagi- 
nian, of  Runic  or  of  Punic  origin,  and  lo  prove  only  this  dis- 
tinctly, —  that  their  authors  were  not  destined  to  be  the  settlers, 
or  even  the  discoverers,  in  any  true  sense  of  that  term,  of  the 
country  upon  which  they  had  thus  prematurely  stumbled  :  — * 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  momentous  changes  in  the  institu- 
tions of  society,  and  in  the  instruments  of  human  power,  which 
were  crowded  within  the  period  which  was  ultimately  signalized 
by  this  discovery  and  this  settlement;  the  ^j-es5,  by  its  magic 
enginery,  brealdng  down  every  barrier,  and  annihilating  every 
monopoly  in  the  paths  of  knowledge,  and  proclaiming  all  men 
equal  in  the  arts  of  peace  ;  gunpowder,  by  its  tremendous  pro- 
perties, undermining  the  moated  castles  and  rending  asunder  the 
plaited  mail  of  the  lordly  chieftains,  and  making  all  men  equal 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  the  Bible,  rescued  from  its  unknown 
tongues,  its  unauthorized  interpretations,  and  its  unworthy  per- 
versions, opened  at  length  in  its  original  simplicity  and  purity  to 
the  world,  and  proving  that  all  men  were  born  equal  in  the  eye  of 
God ;  —  when  I  see  learning  reviving  from  its  lethargy  of  centu- 
ries, religion  reasserting  its  native  majesty,  and  hberty  —  Liberty 
itself — thus  armed  and  thus  attended,  starting  up  anew  to  its 
long  suspended  career,  and  exclaiming,  as  it  were,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  its  new  instruments  and  its  new  auxUiaries  — "  Give 

*  Ton  Mollor,  in  his  Universal  History,  speaks  of  "  the  monument  apparently 
Piini'c.  whi(:li  was  founil  some  years  ago  in  the  forests  behinil  Boston,"  and  adds,  "  it 
is  possible  tlmt  some  Tyrians  or  Cartbaginians,  thrown  hj  storms  npon  unknown 
coasts,  uncertain  if  ever  the  same  tracts  might  be  again  discovered,  chose  to  leave  [his 
monument  of  their  advonlures."  He  refers,  without  douht,  to  the  same  Kock  at  Digh- 
ton,  which  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiqnaries  in  Denmark  olaim  as  ojnolnsive  evi- 
dence of  the  discoveij  of  America  by  the  Scandinavians. 
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me  now  a  place  to  stand  upon  —  a  place  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  established  power,  free  from  tlie  embarrassment  of 
ancient  abuses,  free  from  the  paralyzing  influence  of  a  jealous 
and  overbearing  prerogative — give  me  but  a  place  to  stand  upon, 
and  I  will  move  the  world,"  —  I  cannot  consider  it,  I  cannot  call 
it,  a  mere  fortunate  coincidence,  that  then,  at  that  very  instant, 
the  veil  of  waters  was  lifted  up,  that  place  revealed,  and  the 
world  moved ! 

When  I  reflect,  too,  on  the  nation  under  whose  reluctant 
auspices  this  revelation  was  finally  vouchsafed  to  the  longing 
vision  of  the  intrepid  Admiral;  how  deeply  it  was  aJready 
plunged  in  the  grossest  superstitions  and  sensualities;  how 
darkly  it  was  already  shadowed  by  the  impending  horrors  of  its 
dread  tribunal,  and  how  soon  it  was  to  lose  the  transient  lustre 
which  might  be  reflected  upon  it  from  the  virtues  of  an  Isabella 
or  the  genius  of  a  Charles  V.,  and  to  sink  into  a  long  and  ray- 
less  night  of  ignorance  and  oppression  :  — 

When  I  look  back  upon  its  sister  kingdom  of  the  Peninsula, 
also,  which  shared  with  it  in  reaping  the  teeming  first-fruits  of 
the  new-found  world,  and  iind  them  matching  each  other  not 
more  nearly  in  the  "boldness  of  their  maritime  enterprise,  than 
in  the  sternness  of  their  religious  bigotry  and  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  approaching  doom;  — 

"When  I  remember  how  both  of  these  kingdoms,  from  any 
colonies  of  whose  planting  there  could  have  been  so  poor  a 
hope  of  any  early  or  permanent  advancement  to  the  cause  of 
hiiman  freedom,  were  attracted  and  absorbed  by  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  treasures  of  the  tropical  islands  and  territories, 
and  by  the  gorgeous  empires  which  spirits  of  congenial  gross- 
ness  and  sensuality  had  aheady  cstabhuhed  there  whde  this 
precise  portion  of  America  these  noble  haiboro  these  glorious 
hills,  these  exhaustless  valleys  ■^nd  mitchless  lal  es  presenting  a 
combination  of  climate  and  ot  aod  of  hnd  course  and  water 
course,  marked  and  quoted,  as  it  weie,  by  nature  herself  for  the 
abode  of  a  great,  united,  and  prospeious  republic — the  rock- 
bound  region  of  New  England  not  excepted  from  the  category, 
which,  though  it  can  boast  of  nothing  neorei  akin  to  gold  or 
diamonds  than  the  sparkling  ?ii  «  of  it"  gianite  oi  the  glittering 
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crystals  of  its  ice,  was  yet  framed  to  produce  a  wealth  richer  than 
gold,  and  whose  price  is  ahove  rubies,  —  the  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous industry  of  a  free  people;  —  when  I  remember,  I  say, 
how  this  exact  portion  of  the  new  world  was  held  back  for 
more  than  a  century  after  its  discovery,  and  reserved  for  the 
occupation  and  settlement  of  the  only  nation  undci  the  sun 
able  to  furnish  the  founders  of  such  a  republic  and  the  pro- 
genitors of  such  a  people  —  the  very  nation  in  which  the  re- 
forms and  inventions  of  the  day  had  wrought  incomparably  the 
moat  important  resulte,  and  human  improvement  and  human 
liberty  had  made  incalculably  the  largest  advance,  —  I  cannot 
regard  it,  I  cannot  speak  of  it,  as  a  mere  Inelty  accident,  that 
this  Atlantic  seaboard  was  settled  by  colonies  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ! 

And  when,  lastly,  I  reflect  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  settlement  was  in  the  end  effected,  on  that  part  of  the  coast, 
more  especially,  which  exerted  a  paramount  influence  on  the 
early  destinies  of  the  Continent,  and  gave  the  first  unequivocal 
assurance  that  virtue  and  industry  and  freedom  were  here  to 
find  a  refuge  and  here  to  found  themselves  an  empire:  — 

"When  I  behold  a  feeble  company  of  exiles,  quitting  the 
strange  land  to  which  persecution  had  forced  them  to  flee ;  enter- 
ing with  so  many  sighs  and  sobs  and  partings  and  prayers  on  a 
voyage  so  full  of  perils  at  the  best,  but  rendered  a  hundred-fold 
more  perilous  by  the  unusual  severities  of  the  season  and  the 
absolute  unseaworthiness  of  their  ship  ;  arriving  in  the  depth  of 
winter  on  a  coast  to  which  even  their  pilot  was  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  where  "  they  had  no  friends  to  welcome  them,  no 
inns  to  entertain  them,  no  houses,  much  less  towns,  to  repair  unto 
for  succor,"  but  where,  —  instead  of  friends,  shelter,  or  refresh- 
ment, —  famine, exposure,  the  wolf,  the  savage,  disease, and  death, 
seemed  waiting  for  them  ;  and  yet  accomphshing  an  end  which 
royalty  and  patronage,  the  love  of  dominion  and  of  gold,  indi- 
vidual adventure  and  corporate  enterprise  had  so  long  essayed 
in  vain,  and  founding  a  colony  which  was  to  defy  alike  the 
machinations  and  the  menaces  of  tyranny,  in  all  periods  of  its 
history,  —  it  needs  not,  it  needs  not,  that  I  should  find  the  coral 
pathway  of  the  sea  laid  bare,  and  its  waves   a   wall  on  the 
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right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  the  crazed  chariot  wheels  of  the 
oppressor  floating  in  fragments  upon  its. closing  floods,  to  feel, 
to  realize,  that  higher  than  human  was  the  Power  which  pre- 
sided over  the  Exodus  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers! 

"Was  it  not  something  more  than  the  ignorance  or  the  self- 
will  of  an  earthly  and  visible  pilot,  which,  instead  of  conducting 
them  to  the  spot  which  they  had  deliberately  selected,  —  the 
very  spot  on  which  we  are  now  assembled,  the  banks  of  your 
own  beautiful  Hudson,  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much  dur- 
ing their  sojourn  in  Holland,  but  which  were  then  swarming  with 
a  host  of  horrible  savages,  —  guided  them  to  a  coast  which, 
though  bleaker  and  far  less  hospitable  in  its  outward  aspect, 
had  yet,  by  an  extraordinary  epidemic,  but  a  short  time  previous, 
been  almost  completely  cleared  of  its  barbarous  tenants?  Was 
it  not  something  more,  also,  than  mere  mortal  error  or  human 
mistake,  which,  instead  of  bringing  them  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed in  the  patent  they  had  procured  in  England,  directed 
them  to  a  shore  on  which  they  were  to  land  upon  their  own 
responsibility  and  under  their  own  authority,  and  thus  com- 
pelled them  to  an  act,  which  has  rendered  Cape  Cod  more  me- 
morable than  Runnymede,  and  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  than 
the  proudest  hall  of  ancient  charter  or  modern  constitution,— 
the  execution  of  the  first  written  original  contract  of  Democratic 
Self- Government  which  is  found  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ? 

But  the  Pilgrims,  I  have  said,  had  a  power  within  them  also. 
If  God  was  not  seen  among  them  in  the  fire  of  a  Horeb,  in  the 
earthquake  of  a  Sinai,  or  in  the  wind  cleaving  asunder  the  waves 
of  the  sea  they  were  to  cross,  He  was  with  them,  at  least,  in  the 
stili,  small  voice.  Conscience,  conscience,  was  the  nearest  to 
an  earthly  power  which  the  Pilgrims  possessed,  and  the  freedom 
of  conscience  the  nearest  to  an  earthly  motive  which  prompted 
their  career.  It  was  conscience  which  "  weaned  them  from  the 
delicate  milk  of  their  mother  country,  and  inured  them  to  the 
difficulties  of  a  strange  land."  It  was  conscience  which  made 
them  "  not  as  other  men,  whom  small  things  could  discourage, 
or  small  discontentments  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home 
again."  It  was  conscience — that  "  robur  et  ms  triplex  circa 
pectus  "  —  which  emboldened  them  to  launch  their  fragile  bark 
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Upon  a  merciless  ocean,  fearless  of  the  fighting  winds  and  low- 
ering storms.  It  was,  conscience  which  stiffened  them  to  brave 
the  perils,  endure  the  hardships,  undergo  the  privations  of  a 
howling,  houseless,  hopeless  desolation.  And  thus,  almost  in 
the  very  age  when  the  Great  Master  of  human  nature  was  put- 
ting into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  most  interesting  and  philo- 
sophical characters,  that  well -remembered  conclusion  of  a  cele- 
brated soliloquy, — 


"  Tlira  conscience  does  iniiko  comirds  of  us  all ; 
And  ihua  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  CMt  of  thonght ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  thk  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action,"  — 

this  very  conscience,  a  clog  and  an  obstacle,  indeed,  to  its  foes, 
but  the  surest  strength  and  sharpest  spur  of  its  friends,  was 
inspiring  a  courage,  confirming  a  resolution,  and  accomplishing 
an  enterprise,  to  which  the  records  of  the  world  will  be  searched 
in  vain  to  find  a  parallel.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
conscience,  and  that,  not  intrenched  behind  broad  seals,  but  en- 
shrined in  brave  souls,  which  carried  through  and  completed  the 
long-baffled  undertaking  of  settling  the  New  England  coast. 

But  conscience  did  more  than  this.  It  was  that  same  still, 
small  voice,  which,  under  God,  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Pilgrims,  pronounced  the  very  fiat  of  light  in  the  crea- 
tion of  civilized  society  on  this  whole  northern  Continent  of 
America;  exerting  an  influence  in  the  process  of  that  creation, 
compared  with  which  all  previous  influences  were  but  so  many 
movings  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 

Let  me  not  be  thought,  in  this  allusion  and  others  like  it,  in 
which  I  have  aheady  indulged,  to  slight  the  claims  of  the  Vir- 
ginia colony,  or  to  do  designed  injustice  to  its  original  settlers. 
There  are  laurels  enough  growing  wild  upon  the  graves  of  Plyr 
mouth,  without  tearing  a  leaf  from  those  of  Jamestown.  New 
England  does  not  require  to  have  other  parts  of  the  country 
cast  into  shade,  in  order  that  the  brightness  of  her  own  early 
days  may. be  seen  and  admired.  Least  of  aU,  would  any  son 
of  New  England  be  found  uttering  a  word  in  wanton  disparage- 
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merit  of  "our  noble,  patriotic,  sister  colony,  Virginia,"  as  she 
was  once  justly  termed  by  the  patriots  of  Faneuil  Hall.  There 
are  circumstances  of  peculiar  and  beautiful  correspondence  in 
the  careers  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  which  must  ever 
constitute  a  bond  of  sympathy,  affection,  and  pride  between 
their  children.  Not  only  did  they  form  respectively  the  great 
northern  and  southern  rally ing-points  of  civilization  on  this  con- 
tinent, not  only  was  the  most  friendly  competition,  or  the  most 
Lordial  coopeiation,  as  circumstances  allowed,  kept  up  between 
them  dunng  then  eariy  colonial  existence;  but  who  forgets  the 
generous  emulation,  the  noble  rivalry,  with  which  they  contin- 
ually challenged  and  seconded  each  other  in  resisting  the  first 
beginnings  of  British  aggression,  in  the  persons  of  their  James 
Otises  and  Patrick  Henrys?  Who  forgets  that,  while  that  resist- 
ance was  first  biought  to  a  practical  test  in  New  England, 
at  Lexington,  and  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill,  — fortune,  as  if 
resolved  to  restore  the  balance  of  renown  between  the  two, 
reserved  for  the  Yorktown  of  Virginia  the  last  crowning  victory  of 
Independence  ?  Who  forgete  that,  while  the  hand  by  which  the 
original  Declaration  of  that  Independence  was  drafted,  was  fur- 
nished by  Virginia,  the  tongue  by  which  the  adoption  of  that 
instrument  was  defended  and  secured,  was  supplied  by  New 
England  —  a  bond  of  common  glory,  upon  which  not  death  alone 
seemed  to  set  his  seal,  but  Deity,  I  had  almost  said,  to  affix 
an  immortal  sanction,  when  the  spirits  by  which  that  hand  and 
that  tongue  were  moved,  were  caught  up  together  to  the  clouds 
on  the  same  great  day  of  the  nation's  jubilee.  Nor  let  me  omit 
to  allude  to  a  peculiar  distinction  which  belongs  to  Virginia 
alone.  It  is  her  preeminent  honor  and  pride,  that  the  name 
which  the  whole  country  acknowledges  as  that  of  a  father,  she  can 
claim  as  that  of  a  son  —  a  name  at  which  comparison  ceases  — 
to  which  there  is  nothing  similar,  nothing  second  —  a  name 
combining  in  its  associations  all  that  was  most  pure  and  godly 
in  the  nature  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  all  that  was  most  brave  and 
manly  in  the  character  of  the  Patriots  —  a  name  above  every 
name  in  the  annals  of  human  liberty  1 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  not  more  does  the 
fame  of  Washington  surpass  that  of  every  other  public  charac- 
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ter  which*  America,  or  the  world  at  large,  has  yet  produced,  than 
the  New  England  colony,  in  its  origin  and  its  influences,  its 
objects  and  its  results,  excels  that  from  which  Washington  was 
destined  to  proceed. 

In  one  point,  indeed,  and  that,  it  is  true,  a  point  of  no  incon- 
siderable moment,  the  colonies  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth 
were  alike.  Both  were  colonies  of  Englishmen; — and  in  run- 
ning down  the  history  of  oor  country  from  its  first  colonization 
to  the  present  hour,  I  need  hardly  say  that  no  single  circum-- 
stance  can  be  found,  which  lias  esercised  a  more  propitious  and 
elevating  influence  upon  if.s  fortunes,  than  the  English  origin  of 
its  settlers.  Not  to  take  up  time  in  discussing  either  the  ab- 
stract adaptation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  to  the  circum- 
stances of  a  new  country,  or  its  relative  capacity  for  the  esta- 
blishment and  enjoyment  of  free  institutions,  —  the  most  cursory 
glance  at  the  comparative  condition,  past  or  present,  of  those 
portions  of  the  New  World,  which  were  planted  by  other  na- 
tions, is  amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  idea.  Indeed,  onr 
own  continent  affords  an  illustration  of  it,  impressed  upon  us 
anew  by  recent  events  in  the  Canadian  colonies,  which  renders 
any  reference  to  the  other  entirely  superfluous.  The  contrast 
between  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  state  of  the  two  parts 
of  North  America  which  were  peopled  respectively  by  English- 
men and  Frenchmen,  has  been  often  alluded  to.  But  a  com- 
parison of  their  political  conditions  exhibits  differences  still 
more  striking. 

Go  back  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  survey  the  circumstances  of  the  two  portions  of  country,  as 
they  then  existed.  Both  are  in  a  state  of  colonial  dependence 
on  Great  Britain,  But  the  one  has  just  been  reduced  to  that 
state  by  force  of  arms.  Its  fields  and  villages  have  just  been 
the  scenes  of  the  pillage  and  plunder  which  always  march  in 
the  train  of  conquest.  The  allegiance  of  their  owners  has  been 
violently  transferred  to  new  masters,  as  the  penalty  of  defeat 
And  to  keep  alive  the  more  certainly  the  vindictive  feehngs 
which  belong  to  the  bosoms  of  a  vanquished  people,  and  to 
frustrate  the  more  entirely  the  natural  influences  of  time  and 
custom  in  healing  up  the  wounds  which  such  a  subjugation  has 
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inflicted,  the  laws  of  their  conquerors  are  enacted  and  adminis- 
tered in  a  strange  tongue,  and  one  which  continually  reminds 
them  that  the  yoke  under  which  they  have  passed,  is  that  of  a 
nation  towards  which  they  have  an  hereditary  hatred.  The 
people  of  the  other  portion,  on  the  contrary,  owe  their  relation 
to  the  common  sovereign  of  them  both,  to  nothing  but  their 
own  natural  and  voluntary  choice,  —  feel  towards  the  nation 
over  which  he  presides  nothing  but  the  attachment  and  venera- 
tion of  children  towards  the  parent  of  their  pride,  and  are  bound 
to  it  by  the  powerful  ties  of  a  common  history,  a  common  lan- 
guage, and  a  common  blood.  Tell  me,  now,  which  of  the  two 
will  soonest  grow  impatient  of  its  colonial  restraint,  soonest 
throw  off  its  foreign  subordination,  and  soonest  assert  itself  free 
and  independent? 

And  what  other  solution  can  any  one  suggest  to  the  problem 
presented  by  the  fact  as  it  exists— the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  would  thus  have  been  predicted,  — what  other  clew  can 
any  one  offer  t»  the  mystery,  that  the  French  colonies  should 
have  remained,  not  entirely  quietly,  indeed,  but  with  only  occa- 
sional returns  of  ineffectual  throes  and  spasms,  up  to  this  very 
hour,  in  a  political  condition  which  every  thing  would  seem  to 
have  conspired  to  render  loathsome  and  abhorrent,  while  the 
English  colonies,  snapping  alike  every  link  either  of  love  or  of 
power,  breaking  every  bond  both  of  affection  and  authority, 
resolved  themselves  into  an  independent  nation  half  a  century 
ago,— what  other  explanation,  I  repeat,  can  any  one  give  to 
this  paradox  fulfilled,  than  that  which  springs  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  comparative  capacities  for  self-improvement  and 
self-government  of  the  races  by  which  they  were  planted?  A 
common  history,  a  common  language,  a  common  blood,  were, 
indeed,  links  of  no  ordinary  strength,  between  the  Atlantic  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country.  But  that  language  was  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Milton  had  sung,  Pym  pleaded,  and  Locke  rea- 
soned; that  blood  was  the  blood  which  Hampden  had  poured 
out  on  the  plain  of  Chalgrove,  and  in  which  Sidney  and  Bus- 
sell  had  weltered  on  the  block  of  martyrdom  ;  and  that  history 
had  been  the  history  of  toiling,  struggling,  but  still-advancing 
liberty  for  a  thousand  years.     Such  links  could  only  unite  the 
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free.  They  lost  their  tenacity  in  a  moment,  when  attempted  to 
be  recast  on  the  forge  of  despotism  and  employed  in  the  service 
of  oppression.  Nay,  the  brittle  fragments  into  which  ihey  were 
broken  in  such  a  process,  were  soon  moulded  and  tempered  and 
sharpened  into  the  very  blades  of  a  triumphant  resistance. 
"What  more  effective  instruments,  what  more  powerful  incite- 
ments, did  our  fathers  enjoy,  in  their  revolution aiy  struggle,  than 
the  lessons  afforded  them  in  the  language,  the  examples  held  up 
to  them  in  the  history,  the  principles,  opinions,  sensibilities,  im- 
pulses, flowing  from  the  hearts  and  vibrating  through  the  veins, 
which  they  inherited  irom  the  very  nation  against  which  they 
were  contending  I  Yes,  let  us  not  omit,  even  on  this  day,  when 
we  commemorate  the  foundation  of  a  colony  which  dates  back 
its  origin  to  British  bigotry  and  British  persecution,  even  in  this 
connection,  too,  when  we  are  speaking  of  that  contest  for  liberty 
which  owed  its  commencement  to  British  oppression  and  Bri- 
tish despotism,  —  let  us  not  omit  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
God,  that  old  England  was  still  our  mother  country,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  to  our  British  ancestors  for  the  glo- 
rious capabilities  and  instincts  which  they  bequeathed  us. 

But,  with  the  single  exception  that  both  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land, the  colonies  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  had  nothing  in 
common,  and,  to  all  outward  appearances,  the  former  enjoyed 
every  advantage.  The  two  companies,  as  it  happened,  though 
so  long  an  interval  elapsed  between  their  teaching  America,  left 
their  native  land  within  about  a  year  of  each  other;  but  under 
what  widely  different  circumstances  did  they  embark!  The 
former  set  sail  from  the  port  of  the  Metropolis,  in  a  squadron  of 
three  vessels,  under  an  experienced  commander,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  corporation,  and  with  an 
ample  patent  from  the  Crown.  The  latter  betook  themselves  to 
their  solitary  bai-Jt,  by  stealth,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and 
from  a  bleak  and  desert  heath  in  Lincolnshire,  while  a  band  of 
armed  horsemen,  rushing  down  upon  them  before  the  embarka- 
tion was  completed,  made  prisoners  of  all  who  were  not  already 
on  board,  and  condemned  husbands  and  wives,  and  parents  and 
children,  to  a  cruel  and  almost  hopeless  separation. 

Nor  did  their  respective  arrivals   on  the   American  shores, 
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though  divided  by  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  present  a  less  sig- 
nal contrast.  The  Virginia  colony  entered  the  harbor  of  James- 
town about  the  middle  of  May,  and  never  could  that  lovely 
Queen  of  Spring  have  seemed  lovelier,  than  -when  she  put  on  her 
flowery  kirtle  and  her  wreath  of  clusters,  to  welcome  those  ad- 
miring strangers  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  luxuriant  vegetation. 
But  there  were  no  May-flowers  for  the  Pilgrims,  save  the  name 
written,  as  in  mockery,  on  the  stern  of  their  treacherous  ship. 
They  entered  the  harbor  of  Plymouth  on  the  shortest  day  in  the 
year,  in  this  last  quarter  of  December,  —  and  when  could  the 
rigid  Winter-King  have  looked  more  repulsive  than  when, 
shrouded  with  snow  and  crowned  with  ice,  he  admitted  those 
shivering  wanderers  within  the  realms  of  his  dreary  domination  ? 

But  mark  the  sequel.  From  a  soil  teeming  with  every  variety 
of  production  for  food,  for  fragrance,  for  beauty,  for  profit,  the 
Jamestown  colonists  reaped  only  disappointment,  discord,  wretch- 
edness. Having  failed  in  the  great  object  of  their  adventure  — 
the  discovery  of  gold  —  they  soon  grew  weary  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  within  three  years  after  their  arrival  are  found  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  the  country.  Indeed,  they  are  actually 
embarked,  one  and  all,  with  this  intent,  and  are  already  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eiver,  when,  falling  in  with  new  hands  and  fresh 
supplies  which  have  been  sent  to  their  relief,  they  are  induced 
to  return  once  more  to  their  deserted  village. 

But  even  up  to  the  very  year  in  which  the  Pilgrims  landed, 
ten  years  after  this  renewal  of  their  designs,  they  «  had  hardly 
become  settled  in  their  minds,"  had  hardly  abandoned  the  pur- 
pose of  ultimately  returning  to  England;  and  their  condition 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  1619,  and  again  in  1621, 
cargoes  of  young  women,  (a  commodity  of  which  there  was 
scarcely  a  sample  in  the  whole  plantation  —  and  would  to  Hea- 
ven, that  all  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  on  the  Virginian  coast, 
even  at  this  early  period,  had  been  as  innocent  in  itself  and  as 
beneficial  in  its  results!)  were  sent  out  by  the  corporation  in 
London  and  sold  to  the  planters  for  wives,  at  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  apiece ! 

Nor  was  the  political  condition  of  the  Jamestown  colony 
much  in  advance  of  its  social  state.     The  charter,  under  which 
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they  came  out,  contained  not  a  single  element  of  popular  liberty, 
and  secured  not  a  single  right  or  franchise  to  those  who  lived 
under  it.  And,  though  a  gleam  of  freedom  seemed  to  dawn 
upon  them  in  1619,  when  they  instituted  a  Colonial  Assembly 
and  introduced  the  representative  system  for  the  first  time  into 
the  New  World,  the  precarious  character  of  thcJr  popular  insti- 
tutions and  the  slender  foundation  of  their  popular  liberties  at 
a  much  later  period,  even  as  far  down  as  1671,  may  be  under- 
stood from  that  extraordinary  declaration  of  Sir  William  Berlte- 
lej',  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  the  Lords  Commissioners:  — 
"I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing  —  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years;  —  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world;  and 
printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment.    God  keep  us  from  both." 

But  how  was  it  with  the  Pilgrims  ?  From  a  soil  of  com- 
parative barrenness,  they  gathered  a  rich  harvest  of  content- 
ment, harmony,  and  happiness.  Coming  to  it  for  no  purpose  of 
commerce  or  adventure,  they  found  all  that  they  sought  —  reli- 
gious freedom ;  and  that  made  the  wilderness  to  them  like 
Eden,  and  the  desert  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Of  quitting 
it,  from  the  very  hour  of  their  arrival,  they  seem  never  once  to 
have  entertained,  or  even  conceived,  a  thought.  The  first  foot 
that  leapt  gently  but  fearlessly  on  Plymouth  Rock  was  a  pledge 
that  there  would  be  no  retreating, — tradition  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  foot  of  Maey  Chilton.*  They  have  brought  their  wives 
•and  their  little  ones  with  them,  and  what  other  assurance  could 
they  give  that  they  have  come  to  their  home?  And  accord- 
ingly they  proceed  at  once  to  invest  it  with  all  the  attributes  of 
home,  and  to  make  it  a  free  and  a  happy  home.  The  compact 
of  their  own  adoption  under  which  they  landed,  remained  the 
sole  guide  of  their  government  for  nine  years,  and  though  it 

*  The  distinction  of  Iwing  the  first  jierson  that  set  foot  on  Pljmonai  Eoct  has 
been  claimed  for  olhers  beside  Mary  Chilton,  aiad  partieulnrlj  for  John  Ahkn.  But  I 
could  not  [■esist  the  remark  of  Jndge  Daris  on  this  point,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Mor- 
ton's Memorial.  After  qnoting  the  language  of  another,  that "  for  the  pnrposes  of  the 
arts  a  ftmale  iignve,  tjpieal  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  is  well  adapted,  — he  observes 
tiiat,  "  as  there  is  a  great  degree  of  uncertainty  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  only  graseful, 
but  allowable,  to  indulge  the  imagination,  and  we  may  expect  &om  the  friends  of  John 
Alden,  that  tliej  should  give  place  to  the  lady." 
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was  then  superseded  by  a  charter  from  the  Corporation  within 
whose  Umits  they  had  fallen,  it  was  a  charter  of  a  liberal  and 
comprehensive  character,  and  under  its  provisions  they  conti- 
nued to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  civil  freedom. 
The  trial  by  jury  was  established  by  the  Pilgrims  within  three 
years  after  their  arrival,  and  constitutes  the  appropriate  opening 
to  the  first  chapter  of  their  legislation.  The  education  of  their 
children,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  their  main  motives  for 
leaving  Holland,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  was 
among  the  earliest  subjects  of  their  attention;  while  the  plant- 
ers of  Massachusetts,  who  need  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
planters  of  Plymouth  for  any  purposes  of  this  comparison, 
founded  the  college  at  Cambridge  in  1636 ;  set  up  a  printing 
press  at  the  same  place  in  1639,  which  "  divulged,"  in  its  first 
workings  at  least,  nothing  more  libellous  or  heretical  than  a 
Psalm  book  and  an  Almanac;  and  as  early  as  1647  had  insti- 
tuted, by  an  ever- memorable  statute,  that  noble  system  of  New 
England  free  schools,  which  constitutes  at  this  moment  the  best 
security  of  liberty,  wherever  liberty  exists,  and  its  best  hope, 
wherever  it  is  still  to  be  established. 

It  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  allowable  limits  of  this 
Address,  if,  indeed,  I  have  not  already  exceeded  them,  to  con- 
trast, in  detail,  the  respective  influences  upon  our  country,  and, 
through  it,  upon  the  world,  of  these  two  original  colonies.  The 
elements  for  such  a  contrast  I  have  already  suggested,  and  I 
shall  content  myself  with  only  adding  further  upon  this  point, 
the  recent  and  very  remarkable  testimony  of  two  most  intelli- 
gent French  travellers,  whose  writings  upon  the  United  States 
have  justly  received  such  distinguished  notice  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic. 

"I  have  already  observed,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  that  "the 
origin  of  the  American  settlements  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
first  and  most  efficacious  cause,  to  which  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  may  be  attributed.  .  .  .  When  I 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  this  primary  circumstance, 
mcthinks,  I  see  the  destiny  of  America  embodied  in  the  first 
Puritan  who  landed  on  these  shores,  jnst  as  the  human  race 
i  by  the  first  man." 
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"  If  we  wished,"  says  Chevalier,  "  to  form  a  single  type,  repre- 
senting the  American  character  of  the  present  moment  as  a  sin- 
gle whole,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  at  least  three  fourths  of 
the  Yankee  race  and .  to  mix  it  with  hardly  one  fourth  of  the 
Virginian." 

Bat  the  -Virginia  type  was  not  complete  when  it  first  appeared 
on  the  coast  of  Jamestown,  and  I  must  not  omit,  before  bring- 
ing these  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  to  allude  to  one  other  element 
of  any  just  comparison  between  the  two  colonies.  The  year 
1620  was  unquestionably  the  great  epoch  of  American  destinies. 
Within  its  latter  half  were  included  the  two  events  which  have 
exercised  incomparably  the  most  controlling  influence  on  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  our  country.  At  the  very  time  the 
Mayflower,  with  its  precious  burden,  was  engaged  in  its  peril- 
ous voyage  to  Plymouth,  another  ship,  far  otherwise  laden,  was 
approaching  the  harbor  of  Virginia.  It  was  a  Dutch  man-of- 
war,  and  its  cargo  consisted  in  part  of  twenty  slaves,  which 
were  subjected  to  sale  on  their  arrival,  and  with  which  the 
foundations  of  domestic  slavery  in  North  America  were  laid. 

I  see  those  two  fate-freighted  vessels,  laboring  under  the 
divided  destinies  of  the  same  nation,  and  striving  against  the 
billows  of  the  same  sea,  like  the  principles  of  good  and  evil 
advancing  side  by  side  on  the  same  great  ocean  of  human  life. 
I  hear  from  the  one  the  sighs  of  wretchedness,  the  groans  of 
despair,  the  curses  and  clankings  of  struggling  captivity,  sound- 
ing and  swelling  on  the  same  gale,  which  bears  only  from  the 
other  the  pleasant  voices  of  prayer  and  praise,  the  cheerful 
melody  of  contentment  and  happiness,  the  glad,  the  glorious 
"  anthem  of  the  free."  0,  could  some  angel  arm,  like  that 
which  seems  to  guide  and  guard  the  Pilgrim  bark,  be  now  inter- 
posed to  arrest,  avert,  dash  down,  and  overwhelm  its  accursed 
compeer!  But  it  may  not  be.  They  have  both  reached  in 
safety  the  place  of  their  destination.  Freedom  and  Slavery,  in 
one  and  the  same  year,  have  landed  on  these  American  shores. 
And  American  liberty,  liJiC  tlie  Victor  of  ancient  Eome,  is 
doomed,  let  us  hope  not  forever,  to  endure  the  presence  of  a 
fettered  captive  as  a  companion  in  her  Car  of  Triumph  I 
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Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  —  I  must  detain  you  no  longer.  In  preparing  to  discharge 
the  duty,  wliich  you  liave  done  me  the  unmerited  honor  to  as- 
sign me  in  the  celebration  of  this  hallowed  Anniversary,  I  was 
more  than  once  tempted  to  quit  the  narrow  track  of  remark 
which  I  have  now  pursued,  and  to  indulge  in  speculations  or  dis- 
cussions of  a  more  immediate  and  general  interest.  But  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  if  there  was  any  day  in  the  year  -which  be- 
longed of  right  to  the  past  and  the  dead,  this  was  that  day,  and 
to  the  past  and  the  dead  I  resolved  to  devote  my  exclusive  atten- 
tion. But  though  I  have  fulfilled  that  resolution,  as  you  will 
bear  me  witness,  with  undeviating  fidelity,  many  of  the  topics 
which  I  had  proposed  to  myself  seem  hardly  to  have  been  en- 
tered upon,  —  some  of  them  scarcely  approached.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Pilgiims,  the  virtues  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  faults  of 
the  Pilgrims  —  alas  I  there  are  enough  always  ready  to  make 
the  most  of  these:  —  the  personal  characters  of  their  brave  and 
pious  leaders,  Bradford,  Brewster,  Carver,  Winslow,  Alden,  Al- 
lerton,  Standish,  —  the  day  shall  not  pass  away  without  their 
names  being  once  at  least  audibly  and  honorably  pronounced : — 
the  gradual  rise  and  progress  of  the  colony  they  planted,  and  of 
the  old  Commonwealth  with  which  it  was  eariy  incorporated :  — 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  other  colonies,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  and  the  rest,  which  were  afterwards 
included  within  the  limits  of  New  England,  and  many  of  the 
sons  of  all  of  which  are  doubtless  present  here  this  day  :  —  the 
history  of  New  England  as  a  whole,  its  great  deeds  and  great 
men,  its  schools  and  scholars,  its  heroes  and  battle-fields,  its 
ingenuity  and  industry,  its  soil,  —  hard  and  stony,  indeed,  but  of 
inestimable  richness  in  repelling  from  its  culture  the  idle,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  enslaved,  and  in  developing  the  energies  of  free, 
intelligent,  independent  labor:  —  the  influences  of  New  Eng- 
land abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  its  emigration,  ever  onward, 
with  the  axe  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in  the  other,  clearing 
out  the  wild  growth  of  buckeye  and  hickory,  and  planting  the 
trees  of  knowledge  and  of  life,  driving  the  buffalo  from  forest 
to  lake,  from  lake  to  prairie,  and  from  prairie  to  the  sea,  till 
the  very  memory  of  its  existence  would  seem  likely  to  be  lost. 
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but  for  the  noble  City  which  its  pursuers,  pausing  for  an  instant 
on  their  traclt,  have  called  by  its  name,  and  founded  on  its 
favorite  haunt :  —  these  and  a  hundred  other  themes  of  interest- 
ing and  appropriate  discussion,  have,  I  am  sensible,  been  quite 
omitted.  But  I  have  already  exhausted  your  patience,  or  cer- 
tainly my  own  strength,  and  I  hasten  to  relieve  them  both. 

It  has  been  suggested,  Gentlemen,  by  one  of  the  French  tra- 
vellers, whose  opinions  I  have  just  cited,  that,  though  the  Yan- 
kee has  set  his  mark  on  the  United  States  during  the  last  half 
century,  and  though  "  he  still  rules  the  nation,"  that  yet,  the 
physical  labor  of  civilization  is  now  nearly  brought  to  an  end, 
the  physical  basis  of  society  entirely  laid,  and  that  other  influ- 
ences are  soon  about  to  predominate  in  rearing  up  the  social 
superstructure  of  our  nation.  I  hail  the  existence  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  others  like  it  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  bound 
together  by  the  golden  cords  of  "  friendship,  charity,  and  mutual 
assistance,"  as  a  pledge  that  New  England  principles,  whether  in 
ascendency  or  under  depression  in  the  nation  at  large,  wiU  never 
stand  in  need  of  warm  hearts  and  bold  tongues  to  cherish  and 
vindicate  them.  But,  at  any  rate,  let  us  rejoice  that  they  have  so 
long  pervaded  the  country  and  so  long  prevailed  in  hev  institu- 
tions. Let  us  rejoice  that  the  basis  of  her  society  has  been  laid 
by  Yankee  arras.  Let  us  rejoice  that  the  corner-stone  of  our 
republican  edifice  was  hewn  out  from  the  old,  original,  primitive, 
Plymouth  quarry.  In  what  remains  to  be  done,  cither  in  finishing 
or  in  ornamenting  that  edifice,  softer  and  more  pliable  materials 
may,  perhaps,  be  preferred,  —  the  New  England  granite  may  be 
thought  too  rough  and  unwieldy,  —  the  architects  may  condemn 
it,  —  the  builders  may  reject  it,  —  but  still,  still,  it  will  remain 
the  deep  and  enduring  foundation,  not  to  be  removed  without 
undeimmmg  the  whole  fabric.  And  should  that  fabric  be  des- 
tined to  stand,  even  when  bad  government  shall  descend  upon 
it  hke  the  rams,  and  corruption  come  round  about  it  like  the 
floods,  and  faction,  discord,  disunion,  and  anarchy  blow  and 
beat  upon  it  like  the  winds,  —  as  God  grant  it  may  stand  for- 
ever 1 —  it  will  still  owe  its  stability  to  no  more  tfFective  earthly 
influence,  than,  that  it  was  foundeb  on  pil&rim  rock. 
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AN  ADDBBSS,  DBLIVEKED  BEFORE  THE  BOSTON  MESCASTILE  IIBEARY 
ASSOCIATIOK,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP  THEIR  TWEHTY-PIFTH  ANNIVBK8AKY, 
OCTOBER  IS,  1615. 


MK.PRBairBNIAND  GeSTLEMEN  Off  THE  MeBCAKTILE  LlBBABY  ASSOOIATION,— 

I  AM  greatly  honored  by  the  part  which  you  have  assigned  me 
on  this  occasion,  and  fay  thus  being  permitted  to  add  my  name 
to  the  list  of  distinguished  persons  who  have  addressed  you  at 
your  anniversary  celebrations.  John  Davis,  George  Putnam, 
Rufus  Choate,  Edward  Everett,  — I  need  name  no  more  of 
them  to  justify  me  in  saying,  that  any  one  may  feel  proud  at 
being  called  on  to  follow  in  such  footsteps.  I  need  name  no 
more  of  them,  certainly,  to  warrant  me  in  adding,  that  no  one 
can  fail  to  feel  some  touches,  also,  of  a  less  welcome  and  less 
inspiriting  emotion  than  that  of  pride,  as  he  finds  himself  rising 
to  tread  in  such  tracks,  and  begins  to  realize,  by  something  of  a 
practical  experiment,  the  full  measure  of  the  strides  before  him. 
It  is  grateful  to  remember  at  such  a  moment,  that  I  am  any 
thing  but  a  volunteer  in  your  service,  and  that  there  are  those 
present  who  can  bear  witness,  how  gladly  I  would  have  been 
excused  again,  as  more  than  once  in  years  past,  from  encounter- 
ing its  perilous  contrasts.  And  now,  in  complying  at  last  with 
your  kind  solicitations,  I  propose  to  enter  upon  no  labored  dis- 
cussion of  formal  topics,  but  rather  conforming  myself  to  the 
spirit  of  an  anniversary  and  an  introductory  address,  as  well  as 
to  what  I  understand  to  be  your  own  expectations  and  wishes 
this  evening,  to  find  the  subject  of  my  remarks  in  i 
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stances  of  the  occasion,  and  in  tlie  character  of  the  institution 
before  me. 

You  have  arrived,  Gentlemen,  at  a  marked  epoch  in  your  his- 
tory. Yon  are  assemblfid  to  commemorate  yonr  Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away  since,  at 
a  little  meeting  held  at  the  Commercial  Coffee  House  in  this 
city,  under  the  lead  of  a  gentleman,  whose  name  has  been 
honorably  connected  with  more  than  one  of  our  most  valued 
institutions,  as  well  as  with  repeated  terms  of  popular  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  our  city,  (Mr. 
Theodore  Lyman,}  your  association  took  its  rise.  Your  progress 
was  for  many  years  slow.  The  excellent  report  of  your  last 
board  of  directors  exhibits  a  record  of  early  trials  and  struggles, 
such  as  no  institution,  not  founded  upon  the  rock  of  true  prin- 
ciple and  real  merit,  could  have  survived.  It  points,  indeed,  to 
more  than  one  period  in  your  history,  when  you  found  it  all  but 
impossible  to  maintain  your  organization,  and  when  you  had 
little  more  than  a  name  to  live.  The  persevering  energy  of 
some  of  your  early  members,  however,  has  not  been  unrewarded 
in  the  end.  Within  a  few  years  past  all  obstacles  to  your  ad- 
vancement have  been  overcome.  Large  additions  have  been 
made  txj  your  funds,  to  your  library,  and  to  your  numbers,  now 
amounting  to  nearly  eight  hundred  ;  and  you  have  given  a  fresh 
pledge,  within  a  few  months  past,  that  your  institution  shall  be 
sustained  and  perpetuated,  by  asking  and  accepting  a  charter 
from  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  close,  then,  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  date  of  your  original  organization,  you  have 
assembled  hereto-night,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  circumstance, 
both  of  prosperity  for  the  present  and  of  hope  for  the  future,  and 
in  the  presence  of  this  crowded  company  of  patrons  and  friends, 
to  celebrate  your  first  anniversary  as  an  incorporated  associa- 
tion. 

I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  most  cordially  on  this  consum- 
mation. I  congratulate  this  community,  that  your  association 
has  outlived  the  discouragements  and  embarrassments  of  its 
infancy,  and  has  at  length  taken  its  place  among  the  public  and 
permanent  institutions  of  our  city,  A  legislative  charter  has  of 
itself,  indeed,  added  little  to  your  claims  to  consideration.     In 
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some  quarters,  it  may  rather  be  thought  to  have  rendered  you 
an  object  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  odium;  though  I  think  it 
would  puzzle  the  sturdiest  decrier  of  corporations  to  put  his 
finger  upon  the  clause  in  your  charter,  which  clothes  you  with 
powers  formidable  to  any  thing,  but  idleness,  ignorance,  and 
vice.  But  it  has  certainly  furnished  you  with  facilities  for  self- 
government,  and  for  the  management  and  transmission  of  pro- 
perty, and  for  setting  a  just  limit  to  the  responsibility  of  your 
members,  and  for  securing  a  just  accountability  for  the  bounty 
of  your  benefactors,  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  auspi- 
cious influence  on  your  future  condition  and  progress.  And 
may  it  not  be  hoped,  as  among  its  incidental  advantages,  that  it 
may  have  armed  you  thus  early  against  prejudices,  which  may, 
at  any  time  or  under  any  influences,  seek  to  get  possession  of 
your  minds,  in  reference  to  a  species  of  social  machinery,  which 
has  been,  in  my  judgment,  more  potent  than  power-loom  or 
steam-engine,  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  society  ?  May 
it  not  be  hoped,  that  your  early  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  a 
chartered  company,  may  impress  you  indelibly  with  the  true 
idea,  that  though,  according  to  the  musty  and  moth-eaten  maxim 
of  the  law,  corporations  may  have  no  souls,  those  who  consti- 
tute them  have ;  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  judged,  in  their 
corporate  as  well  as  in  their  individual  capacity,  by  their  de- 
signs, their  objects,  and  their  acts  ? 

Your  designs,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  are  inscribed,  in 
brief  but  comprehensive  terms,  on  the  face  of  your  charter. 
You  have  been  made  a  corporation  "  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
and  promoting  knowledge  among  young  men,  {including  aH 
from  fourteen  years  of  age  upwards,)  now  engaged  in,  or  des- 
tined for,  the  mercantile  profession ; "  and  while  you  are  faith- 
ful to  such  ends,  you  cannot  fad  to  meet  with  the  respect,  the 
encouragement,  the  cordial  approbation  and  support  of  all  good 
men.  For  myself,  certainly,  in  whatever  Ught  I  look  at  such  an 
association,  whether  in  regard  to  the  present  circumstances  or 
the  fature  pursuits  of  tiiose  who  compose  it,  its  interest  and  im- 
portance seem  hardly  susceptible  of  exaggeration. 

I  see  in  it,  in  the  first  place,  an  instrument  of  unspeakable 
profit  and  preservation  —  intellectual  profit  and  moral  preserva- 
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tinn  —  to  vast  numbers  of  young  men,  who  in  successive  years 
shall  be  enrolled  among  its  members.  I  see  gathered  nightly  in 
its  halls,  within  well-stored  alcoves,  and  around  tables  spread 
with  whatever  can  nourish  the  intellect  or  stimulate  the  soul  of 
man  —  a  feast  "  which,  after,  no  repenting  draws  "  —  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  led  away  by  the  temptations  of  profligacy 
or  crime.  The  fresh  and  unstained  country  boy,  sent  out  in  the 
first  flush  of  his  yomig  heart  from  the  parental  home,  to  en- 
counter the  contaminations  of  a  great  city  as  he  may,  with  a 
hope  which  has  no  horizon  short  of  gaining  the  whole  world, 
but  without  a  thought  of  the  peril  of  losing  his  own  sou! ;  the 
young  lad  of  yet  sadder  fortune,  to  whom,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  there  remains  no  parental  home,  no  precious  influence  of 
a  father's  or  a  mother's  eye,  beneath  which  he  may  shelter  him- 
self after  the  toil  of  to-day  is  over,  and  gather  fresh  strength  for 
the  trials  and  temptations  of  to-morrow ;  and  those  whom  a 
hundred  other  nameless  peculiarities  of  condition  or  of  temper- 
ament may  render  the  ready  victims  of  the  snares  that  lie  con- 
cealed, or  of  the  pitfalls  that  gape  openly,  at  the  corners  of  every 
street  of  a  crowded  metropolis  like  this ;  —  I  see  them  all,  not 
merely  drawn  off  from  their  exposure  to  evil,  but  provided  with 
the  means  of  innocent  recreation  and  valuable  improvement. 

If  there  be  a  class  of  institutions  more  important  than  any  or 
ail  others,  to  the  moral  character  of  our  community,  it  is  that 
which  furnishes  entertainment  and  employment  during  the  even- 
ings—  the  long  winter,  and  the  short  summer  evenings,  too  — 
for  young  men  ;  and  more  especially  for  those,  who  either  have 
no  homes  to  which  they  may  resort,  or  for  whom  the  influences 
of  the  paternal  roof  have  been  in  any  way  paralyzed.  Libra- 
ries and  reading-rooms  for  the  merchants'  clerks  and  the  me- 
chanics' apprentices  of  our  city,  numerous  enough  and  spacious 
enough  to  accommodate  them  all,  and  furnished  with  every 
temptation  which  the  amplest  endowments  can  supply;  —  these 
are  among  the  most  effective  instruments  which  can  be  devised, 
for  advancing  our  highest  moral  and  social  interests,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  most  liberal  encouragement  of  all  true  philan- 
thropists. It  is  not  enough,  that  the  tippling-shops  and  gam- 
bling-tables  are   broken   up.      There   is  mischief  still  for  idle 
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minds  to  devise,  and  for  idle  hands  to  do..  Innocent  entertain- 
ment and  useful  occupation  must  be  supplied,  and  supplied 
with  some  circumstance  of  interest  and  attraction  and  fascina- 
tion, if  possible,  or  you  have  only  driven  dissipation  and  vice 
from  the  public  haunt  to  the  private  hiding  place,  where  they 
will  lose  nothing  of  their  grossness  or  their  guilt,  by  losing  all 
their  apprehension  of  exposure.  And  when  the  cheering  spec- 
tacle is  exhibited  of  the  young  men  of  the  city,  associating 
themselves  for  this  great  end  of  their  own  self-defence ;  organiz- 
ing themselves,  not  into  a  company,  like  that  recently  instituted 
by  the  merchants'  clerks  of  London,  for  making  up  to  their  em- 
ployers out  of  a  common  stock,  the  losses  which  may  result 
from  their  own  annual,  ascertained,  average  of  fraud  and 
roguery,  hut  into  a  company  to  insure  themselves  against  the 
vices  and  immoralities  and  idleness  from  which  those  losses  and 
those  frauds  flow  as  from  their  fountain,  —  what  heart  can 
refuse  them  its  sincerest  sympathy,  what  tongue  its  most  en- 
couraging word,  what  hand  its  most  efficient  aid  1 

If  there  be  an  appeal  for  sympathy  and  encouragement  which 
no  patriotic  or  philanthropic  breast  can  resist,  it  is  that  of  young 
men  struggling  against  the  temptations  which  beset  their  path, 
and  striving  to  prepare  themselves,  intellectually  and  morally, 
for  discharging  the  duties  which  are  about  to  devolve  on  their 
maturer  life.  And  if  there  be  a  spectacle  calculated  to  fill  every 
such  breast  with  joy,  and  to  reward  a  thousand-fold  those  who 
may  have  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  result,  it  is  that  of 
young  men  who  have  thus  striven  and  struggled  with  success. 
There  is  a  name  in  history.  It  is  associated  with  some  of  the 
proudest  achievements  of  the  proudest  empire  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  shouted  along  the  chariot  ways  of  imperial  Eome  on 
occasions  of  her  most  magnificent  triumphs.  Whole  volumes 
have  been  filled  with  the  brilliant  acts  which  have  illustrated 
that  name  in  three  successive  generations.  But  there  is  a  little 
incident  which  takes  up  hardly  ten  lines  on  ihe  historic  page, 
which  has  invested  it  with  a  charm  higher  and  nobler  than  all 
these.  The  Sybils,  we  are  told,  had  prophesied  that  the  Bona 
Dea  should  be  introduced  into  Eome  by  the  best  man  among 
the  Romans.     The  Senate  was  accordingly  busied  to  pass  judg- 
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meiit  who  was  the  best  man  in  the  city.  And  it  is  no  small 
tribute  to  the  Eoman  virtue  of  that  day,  that  all  men  are  said 
to  have  been  more  ambitious  to  get  the  victory  in  that  dispute, 
than  if  they  had  stood  to  be  elected  to  the  highest  and  most 
lucrative  offices  and  honors  within  the  gift  of  the  Senate  or  the 
people.  The  Senate  at  last  selected  Publius  Scipio  ;  of  whom 
the  only  record  is,  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  Cncus,  who  was 
killed  in  Spain,  and  that  he  was  a  yowng  man,  who  had  never 
attained  to  that  lowest  of  all  the  public  honors  of  the  empire, 
for  which  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  have  reached  the  age 
of  two-and-twenty  years.  We  may  admire  —  we  must  admire 
—  the  resistless  energy,  the  matchless  heroism,  of  those  two 
thunderbolts  of  war  —  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  and 
Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage.  But  who  does  not  feel  that 
this  little  story  has  thrown  around  that  name  a  halo  of  peerless 
brilliancy ;  yes,  one 

Which  shall  nuw  Instre  boast, 
ffhun  victors'  wreathe  and  monarchs'  gems 
Shall  blend  in  common  dust  \ 

But  I  proposed  to  speak  of  your  Institution  in  its  relations 
rather  to  the  future  pursuits,  than  to  the  present  circumstances, 
of  those  of  whom  it  is  composed.  I  see  before  me  and  around 
me,  as  its  members,  the  future  merchaMs  of  Boston;  those,  who 
in  the  progress  of  time,  are  to  take  the  places  of  the  intelligent, 
the  enterprising,  the  wealthy  and  honorable  men,  who  now  cany 
on  the  vast  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  this  great  commercial 
emporium.  To  take  the  places  which  have  been  filled  by  the 
past  and  present  merchants  of  Boston  !  How  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  included  in  this  idea !  How  much  of  solemn  responsi- 
bility for  you  and  your  associates ;  how  much  of  deep  concern 
and  momentous  import  to  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  our 
beloved  city !  Let  ns  pause,  before  passing  to  less  local  and 
limited  views,  and  reflect  for  a  few  moments  on  the  influence 
which  has  been  exerted  by  commerce,  and  by  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  commerce,  on  the  fortunes  and  character  of  the 
pleasant  place,  in  which  we  all  thank  God  this  night  and  every 
night  of  our  lives,  I  trust,  that  our  lots  have  been  cast. 
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The  site  of  onr  City  seems  originally  to  have  been  selected 
with  no  particular  reference  to  commercial  advantages.  Other 
thonghts  than  those  of  trade  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Boston.  They  sought  security  from  the  mingled 
political  and  ecclesiastical  oppressions  of  the  old  world,  and  a 
refuge  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  These 
they  could  find  nowhere  but  in  the  wilderness  of  this  new  Hemi- 
sphere ;  but  having  sought  them  and  found  them  here,  all  other 
matters  were,  at  the  outset,  certainly,  comparatively  indiiferent 
to  them.  On  what  precise  spot  of  this  vast  solitude, —  "all 
before  them,  where  to  choose,"  —  they  should  plant  themselves, 
mattered  little,  save  as  their  immediate  safety  and  sustenance 
and  cjuiet  might  be  affected ;  and  by  these  considerations,  far 
more  than  by  any  larger  views  of  future  advantage  or  aggran- 
dizement to  themselves  or  their  posterity,  they  seem  to  have  been 
governed  in  the  selection  of  that  spot. 

They  desired  safety  from  the  assaults  of  merciless  savages. 
Hence  they  would  not  go  far  into  the  interior,  where  they  might 
be  surrounded  and  cut  off.  They  desired  to  be  as  near  as  three 
thousand  miles  of  perilous  and  pitiless  ocean  would  allow  them 
to  be,  to  the  dear  friends  and  families  from  whom  they  had  just 
been  sadly  separated  in  England ;  to  be  where  they  could  readily 
receive  and  welcome  and  embrace  those  who  might  still  be 
moved  to  come  over  and  join  them,  and  where  they  might  hear 
as  often  and  as  early  as  possible  from  those  who  might  continue 
to  stay  behind.  The  many  necessities  of  food  and  clothing, 
too,  which  must  still  be  supplied  them  from  abroad,  would  add 
a  yet  stronger  link  to  the  considerations  which  thus  chained 
them  to  the  coast. 

There  were  some  necessaries  of  life,  however,  which  must  be 
furnished  on  the  spot,  or  not  at  all.  One  of  these  was  fresh 
water  to  drink.  And  strange  as  it  strikes  us  in  these  days,  when 
it  would  seem  impossible  —  nay,  when  it  is  impossible — for 
the  thirst  of  our  people  to  be  palatably  or  wholesomely  slalted 
from  day  to  day,  unless  Long  Pond,  or  Spot  Pond,  or  Charles 
River,  be  brought  bodily  into  our  midst,  and  when  we  are  likely 
to  suffer  the  tortures  of  Tantalus  until  conflicting  interests  and 
discordant  opinions  have  fought  themselves  into  a  state  of  recon- 
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ciliation  or  compromise,  —  strange,  I  say,  as  it  appears  at  snch 
a  momeat,  it  was  the  fresh  water,  and  not  the  salt  water,  advan- 
tages of  the  situation,  which  determined  the  locality  of  our  city. 
"  An  excellent  spring  of  water  "  is  recorded  —  and  I  cannot  but 
wish  that  it  still  existed  somewhere  else  than  on  the  ancient 
records  —  as  among  the  most  prominent  causes  for  planting 
Boston  upon  this  peninsula ;  while  not  a  word  is  said  of  yon- 
der capacious  and  noble  harbor. 

Other  views,  more  or  less  capricious,  entered  into  the  choice 
of  a  location.  "  Governor  "Winthrop,  (we  are  informed  by  Cap- 
tain Clap,}  purposed  to  set  down  his  station  about  Cambridge,  or 
somewhere  on  the  river ;  but  viewing  the  place,  he  liked  that 
plain  neck,  that  was  then  called  Blackstone's  neck."  And  "Wood, 
in  his  New  England  Prospect,  would  seem  to  imply  that  our 
fathers  might  have  been  influenced  by  their  desire  to  obtain 
security  from  other  foes  besides  the  Tndians,  —  when  he  enume- 
rates, with  so  felicitous  an  example  of  the  climax,  among  the 
principal  recommendations  of  this  "plain  neck,"  its  singular 
exemption  from  those  three  great  annoyances,  "  wolves,  rattle- 
snakes, and  mosquitos  I " 

At  any  rate,  the  idea  of  founding  a  great  commercial  metro- 
polis was  not  in  all  the  thoughts  of  the  iirst  planters  of  Boston. 
And  yet  within  a  very  few  years  from  its  original  settlement 
the  commercial  destiny  of  the  place  was  shaped  and  deter- 
mined. Indeed,  I  can  hardly  consider  as  any  thing  less  than  a 
clear  foveshadowing  of  that  destiny,  —  if  rather  it  were  not  the 
first  step  in  its  fulfilment,  —  the  building  and  launching  on  the 
Mystic  river,  by  Governor  Winthrop  himself,  in  1631,  within 
one  year  from  the  day  from  which  the  existence  of  our  city 
bears  date,  of  the  first  Boston  vessel.  A  little  bark  of  only 
thirty  tons  though  it  was,  yet  called  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay, 
and  launched  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  it  seems  a  beautiful 
archetype  of  those  countless  blessings  of  the  Bay,  which  were 
to  be  witnessed  and  enjoyed  here,  when  the  commerce  of  Boston 
should  have  had  time  to  establish  and  expand  itself,  and  when 
another  and  more  memorable,  far  distant  but  even  then  inevita- 
ble and  almost  foreseen.  Fourth  of  July,  should  have  thrown 
over   that   commerce, —  never,  1  trust,  to  be  furled  or  rent  in 
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twain,  —  the  glorions  banner  of  a  free,  independent,  and  united 
Republic ! 

Certainly,  Gentlemen,  almost  from  that  early  day,  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  city  is  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  its  commerce.  For  the  first  few  years,  indeed,  the 
trade  of  the  place  was  confined  principally  to  a  little  barter  with 
the  natives  for  furs  and  skins.  And  for  some  years  afterwards, 
the  records  of  mere  mercantile  transactions  are  overlaid  by  the 
more  important  registration  of  the  establishment  of  towns  and 
churches  and  schools,  of  fundamental  laws,  and  the  tribunals  for 
their  administration  and  execution.  As  early  as  1633,  however, 
we  find  mention  of  the  building  of  another  ship  of  twice  the 
burden  of  the  first ;  and  in  1634  we  hear  of  John  Cogan  set- 
ting up  the  first  shop  on  the  peninsula,  who  thus,  perhaps,  may 
be  entitled  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  Boston  merchant.  In 
1639,  we  learn  that  the  ship-builders  and  fishermen  of  this  and 
the  neighboring  settlements  of  the  colony,  had  become  so  nume- 
rous and  of  such  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  as 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  exemption  from  what  our 
fathers,  in  their  ignorant  simplicity,  considered  as  among  the 
most  imperative  of  their  civil  and  Christian  duties — mititary 
trainings.  And  in  the  same  year,  we  catch  another  most  inter- 
esting glimpse  of  the  operations  of  our  growing  trade,  in  a  com- 
plaint solenmly  considered  by  the  General  Court,  against  alleged 
oppression  in  the  sale  of  foreign  commodities  ;  when  Mr.  Robert 
Keayne,  who  kept  a  shop  in  Boston, —  (who  will  be  remembered, 
perhaps,  as  the  first  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,  and  who  has  secured  for  himself  a  less 
enviable  notoriety  as  the  author  of  a  "Will  which  occupies  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  iifty-seven  pages  on  our  Probate 
records,)  —  having  faeen  convicted  of  taking  in  some  cases 
above  sixpence  in  the  shilling  profit,  in  some  above  eight-pence, 
and  in  some  small  things  above  two  for  one,  was  adjudged  to 
pay  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars  I 

On  this  occasion,  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  State,  has  left  re- 
cord of  its  views  of  commercial  matters.  Not  only  was  Captain 
ICeayne  subjected  to  the  censure  of  the  ecclesiastical  synod,  but 
Mr,  Cotton,  the  ever-honored  pastor  from  whose  residence  at 
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Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  our  city  derived  its  name,  laid  open  in 
the  most  solemn  form,  on  the  next  lecture  day,  the  error  of  the 
principles  upon  which  Captain  Seayne  had  attempted  to  juslify 
his  extortion,  and  gave  sundry  special  directions  for  the  con- 
scientious conducting  of  mercantile  business.  The  most  import- 
ant principle  of  commercial  dealing  which  was  condemned  from 
the  pulpit  on  that  occasion  as  false,  was,  "  that  a  man  might 
sell  as  dear  as  he  can,  and  buy  as  cheap  as  he  can ; "  while  it  was 
prescribed  as  one  of  the  positive  rules  of  trade,  that  "  where  a 
man  loseth  by  casualty  of  sea,  it  is  a  loss  east  upon  himself  by 
Providence,  and  he  may  not  ease  himself  by  casting  it  on  ano- 
ther ;  for  so  a  man  should  seem  to  provide  against  all  providen- 
ces, BO  that  he  should  never  lose."  The  first  of  the  preacher's 
doctrines  soon  after  received  a  practical  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment, in  the  case  of  a  mechanic,  who  for  asking  an  excessive  price 
for  a  pair  of  stocks  which  he  had  been  hired  to  frame  for  the  pur- 
poses ofjustice,  had  the  honor  to  sit  in  thcra  the  first  hour  himself! 

I  need  not  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
by  'recldng  the  rede'  of  that  day's  lecture,  that  the  commerce  of 
Boston  continued  to  advance.  But  most  rapid  progress  it  cer- 
tainly made,  as  we  find  ample  evidence  in  the  facts,  that  before 
the  year  1645,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  ship  of  over 
400  tons  was  no  stranger  to  our  shipwrights ;  and  that  in  the 
course  of  this  single  year  we  hear  of  the  arrival  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  large  ships  bringing  stores  of  linens,  woollens  and  other 
commodities  from  London,  and  carrying  back  in  part  payment, 
more  than  20,000  bushels  of  corn.  Concurrent  testimony  is 
found,  also,  in  the  quaint  but  significant  expressions  of  Edward 
Johnson,  who  tells  us,  in  his  "Wonder- Working  Providence,  that 
"  our  maritan  towns  began  to  increase  roundly,  especially  Boston, 
the  which  of  a  poor  country  village,  in  twice  seven  years  is  be- 
come like  unto  a  small  city,  and  is  in  election  to  become  mayor 
town  suddenly,  chiefly  increased  by  trade  by  sea." 

I  may  not  take  up  more  time  in  describing  the  gradual  stages 
by  which  our  city  has  advanced  to  the  condition  in  which  we 
now  find  it.  Nor  is  any  such  description  necessary  to  substantiate 
the  well -understood  fact,  that  in  all  periods  of  its  history,  com- 
merce has  been  the  grand  and  leading  element  of  its  prosperity 
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and  progress.  Indeed,  if  there  were  no  liistorical  records  to 
appeal  to,  it  would  require  but  a  glance  at  Boston  aa  it  was,  to 
convince  any  one,  that  nothing  but  the  most  jndicious,  enter- 
prising, and  fortunate  improvement  of  commercial  advantages 
could  1  a  e  ma  le  f  what  it  is.  What  but  Commerce,  gathering 
about  tself  tl  ose  uechanic  arts  which  are  its  indispensable  and 
ho  o  cd  1  a  dma  d'^,  could  have  converted  into  such  a  crowded 
see  e  of  I  fe  a  d  labor  as  we  see  around  us,  that  old  plain 
neck  w  h  ch  wis  b  it  six  hundred  acres  in  extent,  when  it  was 
[  u  cl  aoed  of  W  11  am  Elackstonc  for  thb'ty  pounds,  and  which 
even  no  lea  many  more  acres  have  been  redeemed  from 
the  sea  a  d  added  to  its  dimensions,  is  still  hardly  larger  than 
an  r  1  iry  "We  te  n  farm !  Agriculture,  it  is  plain,  could  have 
fo  1  o  Ibo  V  om  for  swinging  a  scythe  here ;  while  as  to 
raaufa  tu  e  ihe  oily  motive  power  to  turn  a  spinning-wheel, 
witl  tie  leach  or  the  knowledge  of  our  fathers,  was  one, 
vh  eh  w  thout  i  y  disparagement  to  its  magic  influence  either 
in  that  day  or  this,  whether  in  a  glass  slipper  or  a  prunella  boot, 
could  scarcely  have  rocked  out  the  destiny  of  a  great  city. 

There  is  little  risk  in  asserting,  though  I  have  not  been  able 
precisely  to  verify  the  fact,  that  in  territorial  dimensions,  Boston 
is  one  of  the  very  smallest  incorporated  cities  in  the  world.  In 
the  order  of  population,  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  cities  which 
stand  before  it.  What  place  it  holds  on  the  scale  of  intelHgence 
and  influence  and  reputation  and  honor  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
may  not  become  us  to  pronounce.  It  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill  — 
yes,  on  three  hills;  it  cannot  be  hid.  Let  others  praise  us  and 
not  our  own  mouths,  —  strangers,  and  not  our  own  lips.  Yet 
we  may  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  in  view  of  its  mer- 
cantile relations,  it  is  already  the  second  city  on  the  American 
continent,  and  hardly  below  the  fourth,  certainly  not  below  the 
fifth,  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Nor  may  we  be  blind  to  the 
operation  of  commercial  causes,  which,  if  not  frustrated  by  want 
of  intelligence  and  enterprise,  seem  to  promise,  that  the  rapidity 
of  its  progress  in  time  past,  shall  bear  but  the  same  proportion 
to  that  in  time  to  come,  which  the  velocity  of  the  creaking  and 
trundling  wagons  which  were  so  lately  its  only  vehicles  of  inland 
transportation,  bears  to  that  of  the  gigantic  enginery,  which  is 
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now  shooting  along  our  highways  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
from  every  quarter  of  the  compass,  with  a  whistle  like  that  of 
Roderick  Dhu,  and  with  a  tramp  heavier  than  that  of  any  host 
of  armed  men  which  that  whistle  ever  mustered  either  to  the 
feast  or  to  the  fray ! 

In  preparing  yourselves,  then,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
to  take  the  places  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  you  are  preparing 
yourselves  to  carry  on  that  great  business  which  has  made  our 
city  almost  all  that  it  is,  and  which  must  make  it  all  that  it  is  to 
be.  Upon  yonr  intelligence  and  information,  upon  your  energy 
and  enterprise,  upon  your  integrity  and  honor,  it  will  in  no  small 
degree,  under  God,  depend,  —  whether  its  course  shall  still  be 
onward  and  upward,  or  whether,  when  the  present  generation 
shall  have  passed  away,  it  shall  begin  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
other  commercial  cities,  once  the  renowned  of  the  world,  whose 
merchants  were  princes  and  their  tralRekers  the  honorable  of 
the  earth,  but  which  have  now  a  name  and  a  place  only  in 
history. 

But  I  have  alluded  thus  far,  Mr.  President,  to  the  least  and 
most  inconsiderable  part  of  what  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  taking 
the  places  of  the  past  and  present  merchants  of  Boston.  You 
are  to  take  their  places  not  merely  as  merchants,  but  as  men ; 
not  merely  in  conducting  commerce,  but  in  sustaining  character; 
not  merely  in  accumulating  the  aggregate  wealth  which  is  to 
swell  the  importance  of  Boston  in  the  columns  of  a  statistical 
table,  but  in  the  possession  and  use  of  that  individual  wealth 
of  which  this  aggregate  is  made  up,  and  on  the  manner  of 
whose  employment  the  truest  glory  of  our  city  must  always  in 
so  great  a  degree  depend.  What  has  given  us  our  noblest  dis- 
tinction as  a  community  in  time  past  ?  To  what  page  of  our 
history  do  we  point  with  the  liveliest  and  justest  pride  ?  By 
what  record  would  we  be  most  willing  to  be  judged  this  night, 
of  men  or  of  angels  ?  That,  beyond  all  question,  which  con- 
tains the  account  current  of  our  public  and  private  charities. 
That,  beyond  all  question,  so  recently  and  admirably  summed 
up  by  a  late  distinguished  mayor  of  our  city,  (Mr.  Eliot,)  which 
exhibits  the  long  catalogue  of  those  munificent  donations  by 
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which  the  great  interests  of  education,  morality,  and  religion 
have  been  sustained  and  promoted  at  home  and  abroad ;  by 
which  almost  every  want  of  suffering  humanity  is  supplied  or 
alleviated ;  by  which,  in  all  but  the  miraculous  aense  which  may 
be  attributed  to  God  alone,  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the 
lame  walk,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
unto  them. 

And  from  whence  has  this  munificence  proceeded  ?  From 
whom  have  these  princely  endowments  come  ?  To  what  pro- 
fession or  calling  in  life  belonged,  or  still  belong,  the  great 
majority  of  those  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  so  many  of  our 
halls  and  hospitals  and  asylums  and  athenEsums  and  chapels,  — 
on  the  professorships  of  our  colleges,  the  lectures  of  our  insti- 
tutes, the  prizes  of  our  common  schools  ?  Who  was  that  Peter 
Fanbl'IL,  whose  name  is  written  where  it  will  be  remembered, 
if  not  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  endure,  yet  cer- 
tainly as  long  as  a  single  star  of  our  own  constellation  shall  be 
left,  to  guide  the  worshippers  of  American  liberty  to  its  cradle  1 
Who  were  John  McLean,  Samuel  Eliot,  James  Perkins,  Israel 
Thorndike,  Samuel  Parkman,  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  John  Pai'ker, 
Benjamin  Bussey,  Israel  Munson,  and  a  host  of  others  among 
the  dead  ?  I  may  not  violate  the  proprieties  of  such  an  occa- 
sion, by  asking  in  what  profession  are  enrolled  the  names  of  men 
no  less  distinguished  by  their  munificence,  but  still  living  in  our 
midst,  and  some  of  them  present  here  with  us  to-night.  Yet 
you  would  not  forgive  me,  gentlemen,  nor  could  I  excuse  it  to 
myself,  were  I  to  omit  a  more  distinct  allusion  to  the  latest  and 
largest  benefactor  of  your  own  association;  one,  whose  liberality 
within  the  past  year  has  more  than  doubled  your  pecuniary 
resources ;  one,  by  whose  encouragement  you  are  now  cherish- 
ing the  hope,  that  those  resources  may  soon  be  relieved  from  the 
exhausting  load  of  a  large  annual  rent,  and  that  no  distant  day 
may  find  you  engaged,  as  your  sister  association  of  Philadelphia 
has  but  now  been,  in  dedicating  a  hall  of  your  own.  Thomas 
Hanbasyd  Perkiks,  however,  I  need  not  say,  depends  on  no  acts 
of  liberality  or  words  of  encouragement  to  this  association,  for 
his  title  to  the  affection  and  admiration  of  us  all.  To  a  long 
life  of  unsurpassed   commercial  enterprise  and   honor,  he  has 
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seemed  to  add  a  second  life  of  equally  unsurpassed  benevolence 
and  munificence. 

"For  his  bounty, 

That  grows  ihe  more  bj  reaping." 

You  will  all  join  me  in  wishing,  that  ho  may  have  a  safe  and 
speedy  voyage  on  his  return  to  his  native  land ;  and  that  he  may 
still  live  long  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  veneration  he  has  so  richly 
earned. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  Mr,  President,  in  any  spirit  of 
indiscriminate  eulogy,  to  ascribe  to  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
past,  present,  or  to  come,  an  undivided  and  exclusive  possession 
of  that  most  excellent  gift  of  charity.  They  would  scorn  to  lay 
claim  to  any  monopoly  of  benevolence.  The  charity  of  the 
heart,  they  remember,  as  we  all  do,  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
moneyed  contributions.  They  do  not  forget  who  pronounced  the 
widow's  mite  to  be  more  than  all  the  gifts  of  the  rich  men. 
They  do  not  forget  where  it  is  implied,  that  a  man  may  bestow 
all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  yet  have  not  charity.  They  would 
be  the  last  to  deny  that  their  brethren  of  all  other  occupations, 
and  their  sisters  too,  have  contributed,  always  according  to  their 
means,  to  every  object  which  has  justly  appealed  to  the  general 
sympathy  and  succor.  But  we  all  know,  that  the  full  hand 
must  be  united  with  the  generous  heart,  that  an  ample  fortune 
must  be  combined  with  benevolent  impulses,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  signal  acts  of  humanity  which  have  given  a 
character  to  our  community.  And  for  this  union  of  disposition 
and  ability,  for  this  rare  combination  of  wealth  and  will,  it 
seems  plain  to  me,  that  we  must  look  in  time  to  come,  as  we 
have  done  in  time  past,  to  the  successful  merchants  of  our  city. 

Indeed,  whether  we  are  to  judge  by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  or  by  the  nature  of  things,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the 
great  private  fortunes  of  our  country  are  to  be  almost  entirely 
the  fruit  of  mercantile  enterprise.  Agriculture  may  always  look 
with  confidence  for  an  honorable  remuneration  for  its  toils.  It 
may  thank  God,  that  to  it  has  been  granted  the  blessing  for 
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which  the  plows  man  prayed,  —  neither  poverty  nor  riches.  It 
may  read,  we  may  all  read,  something  more  and  better  than  a 
curse,  in  the  doom  which  has  declared  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  — 
"  in  the  sweat  of  thy  hrow,  thou  shait  eat  bread."  The  honest 
yeoman  of  our  land,  indeed,  can  find  no  fitter  terms  for  his  song 
of  joy,  as  he  goes  forth  to  his  lahov  in  the  morning,  or  plods  his 
wearier  way  homeward  at  night,  than  those  well-remembered 
words  of  Poor  Richard : 


He  may  rejoice — we  may  all  rejoice,  that  so  little  temptation 
is  held  out  to  accumulated  capital  to  turn  to  agriculture  for 
profit ;  to  add  acre  to  acre,  and  field  to  field,  for  mere  invest- 
ment; and  thus  to  break  up  that  system  of  small,  subdivided 
proprietorship,  which  constitutes  at  once  the  true  independence 
of  our  farmers,  and  the  best  security  for  om'  freedom. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  will  not  fail  of  "  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work,"  as  long  as  our  government  shall  not  repudiate 
one  of  its  great  original  debts,  by  being  false  to  the  protection 
of  its  own  industry. 

The  larger  Manufactures  of  modern  times,  may,  for  a  few 
years  longer,  now  and  then,  by  fits  and  starts,  make  dividends 
large  enough  to  be  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  to  provoke  the  jea- 
lousy of  those  who  can  see  nothing  but  their  own  losses  in  other 
people's  gains,  or  who  do  not  scruple  to  avow  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Old  England,  than  of  New,  —  of  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  than  of  Boston  and  Lowell.  But  when  once 
permanently  established,  and  placed  beyond  the  pcradventure  of 
Presidential  elections  and  Congressional  majorities,  the  common 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  levelling  influences  of  an 
unrestricted  domestic  competition,  will  leave  little  margin  in  the 
balance  of  their  accounts,  for  the  notes  of  exclamation  either  of 
envy  or  of  wonder. 

To  commercial  pursuits  alone,  seem  to  belong  permanently 
those  elements  of  enterprise,  adventure,  and  speculation,  which 
furnish  opportunities  for  great  gains,  —  those  tides,  "  which  taken 
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at  the  flood  lead  on  to  foittine."  The  merchant  has,  indeed,  no 
Midas  touch.  The  same  course  of  trade  which  enriched  one 
man  to-day,  may  ruin  another  to-morrow.  A  few  dollars,  earned 
on  a  Commencement  day,  by  ferrying  passengers  over  Charles 
River  when  there  was  no  bridge,  shipped  to  Lisbon  in  the  shape 
of  fish,  and  from  thence  to  London  in  the  shape  of  fruit,  and 
from  thence  brought  home  to  be  reinvested  in  fish,  and  to  be 
reentered  upon  the  same  triangular  circuit  of  trade,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  largest  fortune  of  the  day,  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Yet  many  a  man  has  plied  a  ferryboat  over  Charles  Biver, 
before  and  since,  and  died  without  an  obohs  to  discharge  his 
own  fare  over  the  Styx.  Great  losses,  as  well  as  great  gains, 
may  await  the  best  concerted  schemes  of  foreign  or  domestic 
trade ;  and  more  of  you,  my  young  friends,  will  be  caUed  on  to 
endure  the  reverses,  than  to  improve  the  successes  of  mercantile 
life.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
who  have  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  our  own  city,  not 
less  than  ninety-five  have  failed  at  least  once,  during  a  term  of 
forty  years.  And  noble  examples  are  within  the  remembrance 
of  US  all,  of  the  manner  in  which  such  reverses  should  be  met; 
examples,  which  have  recently  shed  a  fresh  lustre  over  the  mer- 
cantile character  of  our  city ;  examples,  beneath  whose  brilliant 
light,  it  may  be  hoped  that  any  spirit  of  fraud  or  concealment 
which  may  still  be  lurking  in  any  breast  within  the  reach  of  its 
rays,  may  be  changed  and  purified,  before  the  touch  of  misfor- 
tune shall  have  revealed  it,  and 

"  Like  the  stained  vreb,  -which  whitens  in  the  sno, 
Grow  pure  by  being  purely  shone  upon  1 " 

But  the  remark  is  still  true,  Mr.  President,  that  the  great  pri- 
vate fortunes  of  the  country  are  to  be  hereafter,  as  they  certainly 
have  been  heretofore,  the  fruit  of  successful  commerce ;  and  that 
the  influences  of  accumulated  wealth  are  to  be  wielded,  in  most 
cases,  by  members  of  the  mercaiUile  profession.  Yes,  gentlemen, 
in  succeeding  to  the  places  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  you  are 
to  become  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  that  vast  social  power, 
on  which  the  comfort  and  happiness  and  prosperity  and  even 
bread  of  so  many  thousands  of  your  fellow- citizens  will  depend. 
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It  will  be  yours,  especially,  to  decide,  whether  that  stream  o£ 
public  and  private  charity,  which  has  so  long  made  glad  and  glo- 
rious the  city  of  our  pride,  shall  flow  on  in  its  beauty  and  its 
strength  for  another  generation ;  or  whether  it  shall  presently  be 
absorbed  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  avarice,  or  he  diverted  into  the 
even  more  poisonous  channel  of  a  profligate  luxury.  Well  may 
you  prepare  yourselves  for  the  discharge  of  this  high  responsibi- 
lity. Well  may  we  all  take  an  interest  in  your  preparation. 
Well  may  all  good  men  aid  and  encourage  you  in  your  eftbrts  to 
acquire  those  enlightened  views,  those  enlarged  and  liberal  senti- 
ments, that  refined  and  elevated  intelligence,  that  strong,  clear, 
deep  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  which  good  books, 
and  well-spent  evenings,  and  grave  deliberations,  and  able^  and 
eloquent  discourses,  are  calculated  to  impart ;  which  shall  lead 
you  to  regard  wealth  as  mainly  valuable  as  an  instrument  of 
philanthropy ;  which  shall  teach  you  the  unworthiness  of  all  other 
luxury  compared  with  the  "  luxury  of  doing  good ; "  which  shall 
enable  you  to  catch,  if  possible,  something  of  the  spirit  of  that 
great  Athenian  philosopher  —  himself,  as  we  are  told,  a  merchant 
in  his  youth  —who  regarded  the  hoarded  treasures  and  gorgeous 
trappings  of  a  Monarch  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  as 
the  very  synonyme  of  unbounded  wealth,  as  not  to  he  named  in 
comparison  either  with  the  patriotism  of  a  humble  citizen,  who 
lived  for  his  children  and  died  for  his  country,  or  with  the  piety 
of  those  heroic  young  men,  who,  rather  than  the  religion  of  their 
country  should  lack  any  of  its  appointed  rites,  hesitated  not  to 
put  their  own  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  to  drag  their  priestess 
mother  a  distance  of  five  and  forty  stadia  to  the  temple,  only  to 
lay  down  their  exhausted  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  to 
mingle  their  expiring  breath  with  a  mother's  prayers,  in  one 
sweet  sacrifice  to  the  gods  whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped !  * 

I  pass,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  from  these  local  topics, 
to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  pursuits  for  which  you  are  prepar- 
ing, in  their  larger  and  more  comprehensive  relations. 

*  There  ars  few  more  eharming  passt^ea  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  than  that 
in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  interview  between  Soion  and  Crfeaus,  and  in  wliich 
the  philosopher,  on  being  asked  by  the  Moniirch  who  was  the  most  enviable  person  he 
had  ever  known,  is  represented  as  having  named,  first,  Tellus  the  Aliienian,  and  next, 
the  jonng  Cl&ibis  and  Biton. 
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If  one  were  called  on  to  say,  what,  upon  the  whole,  was  the 
most  distinctive  and  characterizing  feature  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  I  think  he  might  reply,  that  it  was  the  rapid  and  steady 
progress  of  the  influence  of  Commerce  upon  the  social  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  man.  The  policy  of  the  civilized  world  is  now. 
everywhere  and  eminently  a  commcicial  policy.  No  longer  do 
the  nations  of  the  earth  measure  their  relative  consequence  by 
the  numher  and  discipline  of  their  armies  upon  the  land,  or  their 
armadas  upon  the  sea.  The  tables  of  their  imports  and  exports, 
the  tonnage  of  their  commercial  marines,  the  value  and  variety  of 
their  home  trade,  the  sum  total  of  their  mercantile  exchanges,— 
these  furnish  the  standards  by  which  national  power  and  national 
importance  are  now  marked  and  measured.  Even  extent  of 
territorial  dominion  is  valued  little,  save  as  it  gives  scope  and 
verge  for  mercantile  transactions ;  and  the  great  use  of  colonies 
is  what  Lord  Sheffield  declared  it  to  be  half  a  century  ago, "  the 
monopoly  of  their  consumption,  and  the  carriage  of  their  pro- 
duce." 

Look  to  the  domestic  administration,  or  the  foreign  negotia- 
tion of  our  own,  or  any  other  civilized  country.  Listen  to  the 
debates  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  "What 
are  the  subjects  of  their  gravest  and  most  frequent  discussions? 
The  succession  of  families ?  The  marriage  of  princes?  The  con- 
quest of  provinces  ?  The  balance  of  power  ?  —  No ;  the  balance 
of  trade,  the  sUding  scale,  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  timber,-— these 
furnish  now  the  homespun  threads  upon  which  the  statesmen 
of  modern  days  are  obliged  to  string  the  pearls  of  their  parlia- 
mentary rhetoric.  Nay,  the  Prime  Minister  himself  is  heard 
discoursing  upon  the  duties  to  be  levied  upon  the  seed  of  a  cer- 
tain savory  vegetable  —  the  use  of  which  not  even  Parisian  au- 
thority has  rendered  quite  genteel  upon  a  fair  day — as  gravely, 
as  if  it  were  as  true  in  regard  to  the  complaints  against  the  tariff" 
of  Great  Britain,  as  some  of  us  think  it  is  true  in  reference  to 
the  murmurs  against  our  own  American  tariff,  that "  all  the  tears 
which  should  water  this  sorrow,  live  in  an  onion!  " 

Cross  over  to  the  continent.  "What  is  the  great  fact  of  the 
day  in  that  quarter  ?  Lo,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  ten  of 
the  independent  States  of  Germany,  forgetting  their  old  political 
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rivalries  and  social  feuds,  flinging  to  the  winds  all  the  fears  and 
jealousies  which  have  so  long  sown  dragon's  teeth  along  the 
borders  of  neighboring  States  of  disproportioned  strength  and 
diilerent  forma  of  government,  — the  lamb  lying  down  with  the 
lion,  —  the  little  city  of  Frankfort  with  the  proud  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  — and  all  entering  into  a  solemn  league  to  regulate  com- 
merce and  secure  markets !  What  occupies  the  thoughts  of  the 
diplomatists,  the  Guizots,  and  Aberdeens,  and  Mctternichs  ? 
Keeiprocal  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation;  —  treaties  to 
advance  an  honest  trade,  or  sometimes  (I  thank  Heaven!)  to 
abolish  an  infamous  and  accursed  traffic; — these  are  the  engross- 
ing topics  of  their  protocols  and  ultimatums.  Even  wars,  when 
they  have  occurred,  or  when  they  have  been  rumored,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  past,  how  almost  uniformly  has  the  real  motive, 
whether  of  the  menace  or  of  the  hostile  act,  proved  to  be  —  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  pretence  —  not,  as  aforetime,  to  destroy, 
but  to  secure,  the  sources  of  commercial  wealth.  Algiers,  Aff- 
ghanistan,  China,  Texas,  Oregon,  all  point  more  or  less  directly, 
to  one  and  the  same  pervading  policy  throughout  the  world, — 
the  policy  of  opening  new  markets,  securing  new  ports,  and 
extending  commerce  and  navigation  over  new  lands  and  new 
seas. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  most  signal  and  most  gratifying  illus- 
tration  of  the  predominating  influence  of  commerce  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  is  to  be  drawn  not  from  the  consideration  of  wars, 
but  of  peace.  It  is  a  common  form  of  remark,  that  the  pro- 
tracted and  general  peace,  which  the  world  has  of  late  enjoyed, 
has  been  the  cause  of  that  vast  extension  of  commerce  which  is 
everywhere  witnessed.  And  doubtless,  there  is  much  truth  in 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it.  Certainly,  too,  there 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  much  of  action  and  reaction  in 
these  coinciding  circumstances,  and  much  to  account  for  various 
readings  in  the  assignment  of  cause  and  consequence.  Yet  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  time  has  at  length  fully  come,  when 
the  mode  of  stating  the  relations  between  these  great  interests, 
should  be  changed ;  and  when  Commerce  may  fairly  he  consi- 
dered as  having  substantiated  its  claim  to  that  highest  of  all 
titles,  the  great  Conservator  of  the  world's  peace,  instead  of  being 
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represented  as  a  helpless  dependent  on  peace  for  the  liberty  of 
pvoseeuting  its  own  pursnils. 

Indeed,  Commerce  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  most  formidable 
antagonist  of  war.  That  great  struggle  for  the  mastery,  which 
has  been  going  on,  almost  from  the  earliest  syllable  of  recorded 
time,  upon  the  theatre  of  human  life,  and  which  has  been  vari- 
ously described  and  denominated,  according  to  the  aspect  in 
which  it  has  been  regarded,  or  the  object  with  which  it  was  dis- 
cussed—  now  as  a  struggle  between  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
and  now  as  between  the  few  and  the  many  —  has  been  little 
more  than  a  struggle  between  the  mercantile  and  the  martial 
spirit. 

For  centuries,  and  cycles  of  centuries,  the  martial  spirit  has 
prevailed.  The  written  history  of  the  world  is  one  long  bloody 
record  of  its  triumph.  And  it  cannot  have  escaped  any  one, 
that,  during  the  periods  of  its  sternest  struggles,  it  has  singled 
out  the  commercial  spirit  as  its  most  formidable  foe.  Look  at 
ancient  Sparta,  for  example;  the  state  which,  more  than  any 
other,  was  organized  upon  a  purely  war  principle;  though,  to 
the  credit  of  its  founder  be  it  spoken,  with  the  view  of  defend- 
ing its  own  territories,  and  not  of  encroaching  upon  the  domi- 
nions of  others.  What  was  the  first  great  stroke  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  Lacedemonian  lawgiver  to  secure  the  supre- 
macy of  the  martial  spirit  ?  What  did  he  primarily  aim  to  ac- 
complish by  his  extraordinary  enactments  in  relation  to  food, 
currency,  education,  honesty,  and  labor  of  all  sorts?  A  Lace- 
dEemonian  happening  to  be  at  Athens  when  the  court  was  sit- 
ting, was  informed  of  a  man  who  had  just  been  fined  for  idle- 
ness. "  Let  me  see  the  person,"  exclaimed  he,  "  who  has  been 
condemned  for  keeping  up  his  dignity  !"  What  was  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  black  broth,  the  iron  money,  the  consummate  vir- 
tue of  successful  theft,  the  sublime  dignity  of  idleness?  It  was 
the  war  system,  entrenching  itself,  where  alone  it  could  be  safe, 
on  the  ruins  of  commerce  I  The  annihilation  of  trade,  and  all 
its  inducements,  and  all  its  incidents,  — the  extermination  of  the 
mercantile  spirit,  root  and  branch,  —  this  was  the  only  mode 
which  the  sagacious  Lycurgua  could  devise  for  maintaining  the 
martial  character  of  Sparta. 
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Plato,  who  linew  something  of  tlie  practical  value  of  com- 
merce, if  it  be  trae  .that  it  was  by  selling  oil  in  Egypt,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those  travels  and  studies, 
by  which  he  prepared  himself  to  be  one  of  the  great  lights  of 
the  world,  bore  witness  to  the  wise  adaptation  of  this  policy  to 
the  end  to  be  accomplished,  when  he  declared  that  in  a  well- 
regulated  commonwealth,  the  citizens  should  not  engage  in 
commerce,  because  they  would  be  accustomed  to  find  pretexts 
for  justifying  conduct  so  inconsistent  with  what  was  manly  and 
becoming,  as  would  relets  the  strictness  of  the  military  spirit ; 
adding,  that  it  had  been  better  for  the  Athenians  to  have  con- 
tinued to  send  annually  the  sons  of  seven  of  their  principal 
citizens  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  than  to  have  changed 
their  ancient  manners,  and  become  a  maritime  power. 

It  is  this  irreconcilable  hostility  between  the  mercantile  and 
the  martial  spirit,  which  has  led  heroes,  in  all  ages,  to  despise 
and  deride  the  pursuits  of  trade,  —  from  the  heroes  of  the  Ho- 
meric age  of  ancient  Greece,  with  whom  a  pirate  is  said  to 
have  been  a  more  respected  character  than  a  merchant,  to  him 
of  modern  France,  who  could  find  no  severer  sarcasm  for  his 
most  hated  foes,  than  to  call  them  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers." 

The  madman  of  Macedonia,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  but 
to  whom,  by  one  having  occasion  for  military  talents,  might 
well  have  been  applied  the  remark  of  George  the  Second,  in 
reference  to  GenerEd  "Wolfe,  that  he  wished,  if  "Wolfe  were  mad, 
he  could  have  bitten  some  of  the  rest  of  bis  generals,  —  after  he 
had  overrun  almost  the  whole  habitable  earth,  did  indeed,  in 
despair  of  finding  any  more  dominions  on  the  land  to  conquer, 
turn  to  the  sea,  to  obtain  fresh  opportunity  for  gratifying  hia 
insatiate  ambition.  He  projected  a  voyage  for  his  fleet,  from 
the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Commercial  views 
are  sometimes  regarded  as  having  mingled  with  the  ambition 
which  prompted  this  undertaking.  It  has  been  called  the  first 
event  of  general  importance  to  mankind  in  the  history  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  and  has  been  thought  worthy  of  being 
commemorated  on  the  page  of  its  learned  historian,  by  a  me- 
dallion, on  which  the  head  of  its  heroic  projector  is  illuminated 
by  the  proud  inscription,  "  aperiam  terras  gentibus." 
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.  Let  US  transport  ourselves,  Gentlemen,  for  an  instant,  to  a 
region  recently  rendered  familiar  by  the  events  of  AfFghanistan 
and  Scinde,  and,  turning  back  the  page  of  history  for  a  little 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  this  memorable  voyage. 

Alexander,  it  aeems,  is  at  first  sorely  puzzled  to  find  any  one 
willing  to  assume  the  hazardous  dignity  of  leading  such  an 
expedition.  At  length,  Nearehus,  a  Cretan,  is  pressed  into  the 
service,  and  is  duly  installed  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  Two  thou- 
sand transports,  and  eighty  galleys,  of  thirty  oars  each,  are  labo- 
riously fitted  out,  and  the  hero  accompanies  them  in  person, 
in  a  perilous  passage,  down  the  Indus  to  the  ocean.  He  ap- 
proaches the  mighty  element  not  in  that  mood  of  antic  and 
insolent  presumption,  which  other  madmen  before  and  since 
have  displayed  on  similar  occasions.  He  throws  no  chains 
upon  it,  as  Xerxes  is  narrated  to  have  done,  a  century  and  a 
half  earlier.  He  orders  no  host  of  spearmen  to  charge  upon  it, 
as  Caligula  did,  three  or  four  centuries  afterwards.  He  does 
not  even  venture  to  try  the  effect  of  his  imperial  voice,  in  hush- 
ing its  stormy  billows,  and  bidding  its  proud  waves  to  stay 
themselves  at  his  feet,  as  Canute  did,  stiil  a  thousand  years  later. 
On  the  contrary,  he  humbles  himself  before  its  sublime  presence, 
—  he  offers  splendid  sacrifices,  and  pours  out  rich  libations  to 
its  divinities,  and  puts  up  fervent  prayers  for  the  success  and 
safety  of  his  fleet. 

Neai-chus  is  then  directed  to  wait  two  months  for  a  favorable 
monsoon.  But  a  revolt  of  certain  savage  tribes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, compels  him  to  anticipate  its  anival,  and  he  embarks  and 
enters  upon  his  voyage.  At  the  end  of  six  days,  two  of  which, 
however,  were  passed  at  anchor,  the  fleet  had  advanced  rather 
more  than  nine  miles  I  After  digging  away  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  a  little  more  progress  is  made,  and  a  sandy  Island 
reached,  on  which  all  hands  are  indulged  with  a  day's  rest. 
Again  the  anchors  are  weighed,  but  soon  again  the  violence 
of  the  winds  suspends  all  operations ;  the  whole  host  are  a 
second  time  landed,  and  remain  upon  shore  for  four- and -twenty 
days.  Once  more  the  voyage  is  renewed  ;  but  once  more  the 
winds  rage  furiously ;  two  of  the  gaUeys  and  a  transport  are 
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sunk  in  the  gale,  and  their  crews  are  seen  swiramiug  for  their 
lives.  A  third  time  all  hands  disembark  and  fortify  a  camp. 
The  iong-expected  monsoon  at  length  seta  in,  and  they  start 
afresh,  and  with  such  accelerated  speed,  as  to  accomplish  thirt.y- 
one  miles  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  But  then,  a  four  days' 
battle  with  the  natives,  far  more  than  counterbalances  this 
unlooked-for  speed.  Soon  after,  however,  a  pilot  is  fallen  in 
with,  who  engages  to  conduct  them  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Under 
his  auspices,  they  venture  for  the  fiibt  time  ti  "ail  by  night, 
when  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  hnd  bieeze,  and  when 
the  rowers,  refieved  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  can  exert  them- 
selves to  better  advantage.  And  novL  the>  ire  making  almost 
twice  as  many  miles  in  the  twenty-foui  houis  is  before,  when 
lo!  a  new  trouble  arrests  their  course.  Strange  columns  of  water 
are  seen  thrown  up  into  the  air  befoie  them  The  explanation 
of  the  pilot,  that  they  are  but  the  spoitful  spoutings  of  a  huge 
fish,  only  adds  to  their  alarm.  If  such  be  hi'i  '■port,  what  must 
his  wrath  be?  All  hands  drop  their  oart  in  a  panic!  The 
admiral,  however,  exhorts  them  to  dismiss  then  feii«,  and  dhects 
them,  when  a  whale  advances  towards  them  t  ->  beir  down  upon 
it  bravely,  and  scare  it  from  their  path  witl  =thout's  and  dashing 
of  oai-s,  and  sounding  of  trumpets !  The  entianu;  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  a  distance  of  about  six.  hundred  miles,  is  at  length 
reached ;  the  first  and  most  difficult  stage  of  the  enterprise  is 
accomplished ;  and  the  admiral,  having  hauled  all  his  vessels 
ashore,  and  fortified  them  by  a  double  intrenchment,  proceeds 
to  communicate  the  joyful  tidings  to  his  imperial  master,  who 
has  kept  along  at  no  great  distance  from  him  on  the  coast,  and 
they  unite  in  offering  the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  to  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  Hercules,  Neptune,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
deities  of  land,  air,  and  ocean  1 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  a  summary  sketch  of  this  first  event 
of  general  importance  to  mankind  in  the  history  of  navigation  ; 
an  event  which,  though  its  details  may  excite  the  laughter  of  a 
Nantucket  or  New  Bedford  whaleman,  or  even  of  a  Marblehead 
or  Barnstable  sailor  boy,  was  counted  among  the  gravest  and 
grandest  exploits  of  that  unrivalled  hero  of  antiquity,  who  took 
Achilles  for  his  model,  and  who  could  not  sleep  without  Aristotle's 
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copy  of  the  Iliad  under  his  pillow.  If  any  commercial  views 
are  justly  ascribed  to  the  projector  of  such  an  expedition,  It 
furnishes  an  early  and  striking  illustration  of  the  idea,  which  the 
general  current  of  history  has  since  confirmed,  that  the  mercan- 
tile and  martial  spirits  were  never  to  be  the  eubjects  of  recon- 
ciliation and  compromise,  nor  commerce  destined  to  be  seen 
yoked  to  the  car,  and  decorating  the  triumph  of  military  ambi- 
tion. At  all  events,  it  supplies  an  amusing  picture  of  the  navi- 
gation of  those  early  days,  and  shows  how  poorly  provided  and 
appointed  was  the  mercantile  spirit  of  antiquity  for  its  great 
mission  of  civilization  and  peace.  Transports  and  triaconters, 
skimming  along  the  coast  without  a  compass,  and  propelled  by 
oarsmen  who  were  panic-stricken  at  the  spouting  of  a  whale, 
were  not  the  enginery  by  which  commerce  was  to  achieve  its 
world-wide  triumphs.  And  it  was  another  Admiral  than  Near- 
cbus,  not  yielding  himself  reluctantly  to  the  call  of  an  imperious 
sovereign,  but  prompted  by  the  heroic  impulses  of  his  own 
breast,  and  offering  up  his  prayers  and  oblations  at  another 
shrine  than  that  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune,  who,  in  a  stiU  far  distant 
age,  was  to  open  the  world  to  the  nations,  give  the  commercial 
spirit  sea-room,  and  lend  the  original  impulse  to  those  great 
movements  of  navigation  and  trade  by  which  the  whole  face  of 
society  has  been  transformed, 

"Well  might  the  mail-clad  monarchs  of  the  earth  refuse  their 
countenance  to  Columbus,  and  reward  his  matchless  exploit 
with  beggary  and  chains.  He  projected,  he  accomplished  that, 
which,  in  its  ultimate  and  inevitable  consequences,  was  to  wrest 
from  their  hands  the  implements  of  their  ferocious  sport,  —  to 
break  their  bow  and  knap  their  spear  in  sunder,  and  all  but  to 
extinguish  the  source  of  their  proudest  and  most  absolute  prero- 
gative. 

"  No  kingly  conqueror,  since  time  began 
The  long  career  of  ages,  halU  to  man 
A  scope  BO  ample  pven  for  ZVoJe's  bold  range, 
Or  caused  on  eai-tb's  wide  stage  snch  rapid,  mighty  change." 

From  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  mercantile  spirit  has 
been  rapidly  gaining  upon  its  old  antagonist;  and  the  establish- 
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ment  upon  these  shores  of  our  own  Repubhc,  whose  Union  was 
the  immediate  result  of  commercial  necessities,  whose  Independ- 
ence found  its  original  impulse  in  commercial  oppressions,  and 
of  whose  Constitution  the  regulation  of  commerce  was  the  first 
leading  idea,  may  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  at  which  the  mar- 
tial spirit  finally  lost  a  supremacy  which,  it  is  believed  and 
trusted,  it  can  never  again  acquire. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  it  is  Commerce  which  is  fast  exorcising 
the  fell  spirit  of  war  from  nations  which  it  has  so  long  been 
tearing  and  rending.  The  merchant  may,  indeed,  almost  be  seen 
at  this  moment  summoning  the  rulers  of  the  earth  to  his  count- 
ing desk,  and  putting  them  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace! 
Upon  what  do  we  ourselves  rely,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  close  approximation  of  yonder  flaming  planet  to  our  sphere  ? 
Let  me  rather  say,  (for  it  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  causes  which  have  brought  the  appre- 
hensions of  war  once  more  home  to  our  hearts,)  upon  what  do 
we  rely,  to  save  us  from  the  bloody  arbitrement  of  questions  of 
mere  territory  and  boundary,  into  which  our  own  arbitrary  and 
ambitious  views  would  plunge  us  ?  To  what  do  we  look  to 
prevent  a  protracted  strife  with  Mexico,  if  not  to  arrest  even  the 
outbreak  of  hostihties,  but  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  great 
commercial  powers,  that  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the 
Gulf  should  be  interrupted  ?  Why  is  it  so  confidently  pro- 
nounced, that  Great  Britain  wiU  never  go  to  war  with  the  United 
States  for  Oregon  ?  Why,  but  that  trade  has  created  such  a 
Siamese  ligament  between  the  two  countries,  that  every  blow 
which  England  could  inflict  upon  us,  would  be  but  as  a  blow  of 
the  right  arm  upon  the  left.  Why,  but  that  in  the  smoke-pipe 
of  every  steamer  which  brings  her  merchandise  to  om-  ports,  we 
see  a  calumet  of  Peace,  which  her  war-chiefs  dare  not  extinguish. 
Commerce,  has,  indeed,  almost  realized  ideas  which  the  poet, 
in  his  wildest  fancies,  assumed  as  the  very  standard  of  impos- 
sibility. We  may  not  "charm  ache  with  ah-,  or  agony  with 
words  ■ "  but  may  we  not  "  fetter  strong  madness  with  a  cotton 
thread  ?  "  Yes,  that  fittle  fibre,  which  was  not  known  as  a 
product  of  the  North  American  soil,  when  our  old  colonial 
union  with  Great  Britain  was  dissolved,  has  akeady  been  spun 
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by  the  ocean-moved  power-loom  of  international  commerce, 
into  a  thread  which  may  fetter  forever  the  strong  madness  of 
war. 

Yet  Set  us  not, — let  us  not  experiment  upon  its  tension  tooffir. 
Neither  the  influences  of  Commerce,  nor  any  other  influences, 
have  yet  brought  about  the  day,  (if  indeed  such  a  day  is  ever  to 
be  enjoyed  before  the  second  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,) 
when  we  may  regard  all  danger  of  war  at  an  end,  and  when  we 
may  fearlessly  sport  with  the  firebrands  which  have  heretofore 
kindled  it,  or  throw  down  the  firearms  by  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  defend  ourselves  against  it.  Preparation,  I  will 
not  say,/fl)'  war,  but  against  war,  is  still  the  dictate  of  common 
prudence.  And  while  I  would  always  contend  first,  for  that 
preparation  of  an  honest,  equitable,  inoffensive,  and  unaggressive 
policy  towards  all  other  nations,  which  would  secure  us,  in  every 
event,  the  triple  armor  of  a  just  cause,  I  am  not  ready  to  aban- 
don those  other  preparations  for  which  our  constitution  and  laws 
have  made  provision.  Nor  do  I  justify  such  preparations  only 
on  any  naiTow  views  of  state  necessity  and  worldly  policy.  I 
know  no  policy,  as  a  statesman,  which  I  may  not  pursue  as  a 
Christian.  I  can  advocate  no  system  before  men,  which  I  may 
not  justify  to  my  own  conscience,  or  which  I  shrink  from  holding 
up  in  humble  trust  before  my  God. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place,  however,  for  discussing  the 
policy  or  the  principle  of  military  defences.  I  have  only  alluded 
to  the  subject,  lest,  in  paying  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  pacific 
influences  of  commerce,  1  might  seem  to  sympathize  with  views 
which  would  call  upon  Congress,  at  their  coming  session,  to  dis- 
band our  army  and  militia,  and  disraantie  our  fortifications  and 
ships  of  war,  while  Mexico  is  stiU  mustering  her  forces  upon 
the  Eio  Grande;  while  England  may  be  conccntiating  her 
fleets  upon  the  Columbia;  and  while  Cherokees,  and  Seminoles, 
and  Camanehes,  burning  with  hereditary  hatred,  and  smarting 
under  immediate  wrongs,  are  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  power- 
less wherever  they  can  find  them. 

I  honor  the  advocates  of  peace  wherever  they  may  be  found  ; 
and  gladly  would  I  hail  the  day,  when  their  transcendent  princi- 
ples shaU  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  those  organized 
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societies  which  are  so  clearly  of  Divine  original  and  sanction  ; 
the  day,  when 

"  All  Climes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail, 
Ketaming  Juslicc  lift  aloft  her  sealu  ; 
Peace  o'er  Ihe  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-rob'd  Innocence  from  Heaven  descend." 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  rejoice  that  the  great  interests  of  in- 
ternational commerce  are  effecting  practically,  what  these  sublime 
principles  aim  at  theoretically.  It  is  easy,  I  know,  to  deride 
these  interests  as  sordid,  selfish,  dollar-and-cent  influences,  ema- 
nating from  the  pocket,  instead  of  from  the  heart  or  the  con- 
science. But  an  enlightened  and  regulated  pursuit  of  real  inte- 
rests, is  no  unworthy  policy,  either  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 
nations,  and  a  far-sighted  selfiehness  is  not  only  consistent  with, 
but  is  often  itself,  the  truest  philanthropy.  Commandments  of 
not  inferior  authority  to  the  Decalogue,  teach  u8,  that  the  love  of 
our  neighbor,  a  duty  second  only  in  obligation  to  the  love  of  God, 
is  fo  find  its  measure  in  that  love  of  self,  which  haa  been  im- 
planted in  our  nature  for  no  unwise  or  unwarrantable  ends.  Yet, 
Gentlemen,  while  I  would  vindicate  the  commercial  spirit  from 
the  reproaches  which  are  too  often  east  upon  it,  and  hail  its  tri- 
umphant progress  over  the  world  as  the  harbinger  of  freedom, 
civilization,  and  peace,  I  would  by  no  means  intimate  an  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  not  itself  susceptible  of  improvement,  —that  it 
does  not  itself  demand  regulation  and  restraint.  The  bigotry  of 
the  ancient  Canonists  regarded  trade  as  inconsistent  with  Christ- 
ianity, and  the  Council  of  Meifi,  under  Pope  Urban  the  Second, 
decreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  exercise  any  traffic,  or  even  to 
follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  with  a  safe  conscience.  God 
forbid,  that  while  we  scoff  at  the  doctrine  which  would  excom- 
municate commerce  from  the  pale  of  Christianity,  we  should 
embrace  the  far  more  fatal  doctrine,  which  should  regard  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  as  having  no  place,  and  no  authority  in 
the  pursuits  of  commerce !  The  commercial  spirit  has  rendered 
noble  service  to  mankind.  Its  influence  in  promoting  domestic 
order,  in  stimulating  individual  industry,  in  establishing  and 
developing  the  great  principle  of  the  division  of  labor;   its  ap- 
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propriation  of  the  surplus  products  of  all  mechanical  and  all 
agricultural  industry  for  its  cargoes;  its  demand  upon  the  high- 
eat  exercise  of  invention  and  skill  for  its  vehicles ;  its  appeal  to 
the  sablimest  science  for  its  guidance  over  the  deep  ;  its  impe- 
rative requisition  of  the  strictest  public  faith  and  private  inte- 
grity ;  its  indirect,  but  not  less  powerful  operation  in  diffusing 
knowledge,  civilization,  and  freedom  over  the  world;  —  all  con- 
spire with  that  noble  conquest  over  the  spirit  of  war  which  I 
have  described,  in  commending  it  to  the  gratitude  of  man,  and 
n  stamping  it  with  the  crown-mark  of  a  divinely  appointed 
instrument  for  good.  As  long  as  the  existing  state  of  humanity 
is  unchanged,  as  long  as  man  is  bound  to  man  by  wants  and 
weaknesses  and  mutual  dependencies,  the  voice  which  would 
cast  out  this  spirit,  will  come  from  the  cloistered  cells  of  super- 
stition, and  not  irom  the  temples  of  a  true  religion.  But  that  it 
requires  to  be  tempered,  and  chastened,  and  refined,  and  elevated, 
and  purified,  and  Christianized,  examples  gross  as  earth  and 
glaring  as  the  sun,  exhort  us  on  every  side. 

Commerce  diifuses  knowledge;  but  there  is  a  knowledge  of 
evil  as  well  as  of  good.  Commerce  spreads  civilization ;  but 
civilization  has  its  vices  as  well  as  its  virtues.  And  is  there  not 
too  much  ground  for  the  charge,  that  most  of  the  trade  with  the 
savage  tribes  the  world  over,  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  and  by 
means  calculated  only  to  corrupt  and  degrade  them,  and  even 
where  it  msikes  nominal  proselytes  to  Christianity,  to  make  them 
tenfold  more  the  children  of  perdition  than  before  1  I  look  to 
the  influence  of  associations  like  that  before  me,  to  aid  in  arrest- 
ing this  abuse,  by  elevating  the  views  of  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  engage  in  mercantile  business,  above  the  mere  pursuit  of 
gain  ;  and  by  impressing  upon  their  hearts,  while  they  are  still 
open  to  impression,  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  civilized  man,  in  those  relations  towards  these  ignorant 
and  wretched  beings  which  commercial  intercourse  creates.  It 
cannot  fail  to  have  given  joy  to  every  benevolent  bosom,  to  find 
the  historian  of  the  late  Exploring  Expedition,  bearing  such 
unqualified  testimony  to  the  character  and  services  of  the  Ame- 
rican Missionaries  in  the  various  savage  islands  which  he  visited ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
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American  merchant  will  be  found  everywhere  cooperating  in 
the  noble  efforts  by  which  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross  are  yet  to 
encircle  the  earth ! 

There  is  another  stain  upon  the  commercial  spirit,  of  even 
deeper  dye.  I  need  not,  iti  this  presence,  do  more  than  name 
the  African  slave  trade.  Gentlemen,  this  flagitious  traiRc  is 
still  extensively  prosecuted.  Hecent  debates  in  the  British 
Parliament  would  seem  to  show  that  it  has  of  late  been  largely 
on  the  increase ;  and  that  the  number  of  slaves  now  annually 
taken  from  the  coast  of  Afi'ica,  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  it 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Recent 
developments  at  Brazil,  too,  would  seem  to  implicate  our  own 
American  commerce,  and  even  our  own  New  England  shipping, 
in  "  the  deep  damnation  of  this  taking  off."  It  is,  certainly, 
quite  too  well  understood,  that  American  vessels,  sailing  under 
the  American  flag,  are  the  favorite  vehicles  of  the  slave  trader. 
No  force  of  language,  no  array  of  epithets,  can  add  to  the  sense 
of  shame  and  humiliation  which  the  simplest  statement  of 
such  facts  must  excite  in  every  true  American  heart. 

Gentlemen,  we  naturally  look  to  the  organized  forces  of  our 
National  Government  to  suppress  these  abuses  of  our  shipping 
and  our  flag,  and  we  all  rejoice  in  the  recent  negotiation  of  a 
treaty,  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  our  great  Massachu- 
setts statesman,  by  which  their  suppression  wiU  be  facOitated. 
But  neither  the  combined  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  nor  of  the  world,  can  accomplish  this  work  with- 
out other  aid.  The  cooperation  of  commercial  men  ;  the  gene- 
ral combination  and  conspiracy,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  all  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  or  are  in  any  degree  connected  with 
business  on  the  great  waters,  —  the  merchants  and  merchants' 
clerks,  the  consignors  and  consignees,  the  captains,  the  super- 
cargoes, the  mates,  and  the  common  sailors  alike ;  —  these  must 
come  in  aid  of  our  armed  squadrons,  or  the  slave  trade  will  still 
leave  a  stain  upon  commerce,  which  "  not  all  great  Neptune's 
ocean  will  wash  clean,"  but  which  will  rather  "  the  multitudi- 
nous seas  incarnadine ! "  If  a  New  England  or  an  American 
vessel  be  concerned  in  that  trafiic,  there  should  be  at  least  no 
Boston  breast,  and  no  Massachusetts  breast,  capable  of  contain- 
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ing  the  guilty  secret.  The  commercial  character,  the  moral 
character,  of  otir  City  and  of  our  Commonwealth  should  he  vin- 
dicated on  such  an  occasion,  as  they  were  just  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  one  Thomas  Keyser  and  one  James  Smith, 
(the  latter  a  member  of  the  church  of  Boston,)  first  involved 
these  colonics  in  the  iniquity  of  participating  in  the  slave  trade ; 
and  when,  under  the  lead  of  Richard  Saltonstall,  (the  ancestor 
of  the  late  honored  and  lamented  Leverett  Saltonstall,)  a  cry 
was  raised  against  them  as  malefactors  and  raurderei^ ;  —  a  cry 
which  could  not  he  hushed,  until  the  culprits  had  been  "  laid 
hold  on,"  and  their  wretched  victims  wrested  from  their  clutches 
and  remitted  to  their  native  shore.  I  charge  you,  young  men, 
to  commit  yourselves  early  to  this  cause,  and  to  make  it  a  prin- 
ciple of  your  association,  not  merely  that  you  will  never  parti- 
cipate directly  or  indirectiy  in  such  an  ignominious  traffic,  — 
but  that  you  will  omit  no  opporturuty  which  either  any  effort  or 
any  accident  in  after  life  may  afford  you,  of  exposing  any  one 
who  may  be  concerned  in  it,  to  the  public  scorn  and  legal  chas- 
tisement which  he  so  richly  merits. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentiemen,  I  may  detain  you  and  this  dis- 
tinguished audience  no  longer.  I  have  endeavored  to  say  some- 
thing which  should  impress  you  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  which  you  have  chosen,  and  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  belong  to  it.  I  have  desired, 
also,  to  suggest  some  views  which  should  impress  upon  the 
community  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  your  institution,  and  of 
the  importance  of  sustaining  and  encouraging  it.  May  your 
brightest  prospects  be  realized,  and  your  best  hopes  fulfilled. 
May  the  hberality  of  your  patrons  and  friends  soon  supply  you 
with  a  Hall  of  your  own,  arranged  with  every  reasonable  refer- 
ence to  your  accommodation  in  pursuing  the  preparation  for 
which  you  are  associated.  Let  it  he  supplied  with  a  Library, 
which  shall  leave  you  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way  of  useful 
knowledge  or  profitable  entertainment.  Let  it  be  adorned,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  portraits  of  those  whose  examples  are 
worthy  of  your  imitation ;  the  Merchant- Patriots,  who  have 
written  their  own  names  upon  the  title-deeds  of  our  Liberty ; 
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and  the  Merchant-Philanthropists,  whose  names  have  been 
inscribed,  by  a  grateful  community,  on  the  institutions  by  which 
that  liberty  is  best  supported  and  most  worthily  illustrated.  Let 
it  be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Freedom,  Civilization,  and  Peace. 
But  let  each  one  who  enjoys  its  opportunities  and  privileges 
remember,  that  halls,  and  libraries,  and  decorations,  and  dedica- 
tions, are  no  substitute  for  his  own  individual  efforts.  Let  him 
remember,  that  he  has  chosen  a  vocation  which,  in  its  highest 
branches,  is  a  Science,  with  principles  worthy  of  the  deepest  and 
moat  devoted  study ;  and  which,  in  all  its  branches,  will  reward 
the  best  preparation  both  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart.  And 
may  you  all  be  inspired  with  the  ambition,  of  securing  for  our 
own  country  and  for  our  own  city,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  some 
share  in  that  noble  tribute  which  was  paid  by  the  celebrated 
Montesquieu,  a  century  ago,  to  the  land  of  our  Fathers;  — 
"  They  know  (said  he,  speaking  of  the  people  of  England)  bet- 
ter than  any  other  people  upon  earth,  how  to  value,  at  the  same 
time,  these  three  great  advantages,  Religion,  Commerce,  and 
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UN  ORATION  DBI.IVEBED  AT  1 
OF  LAYING  THE  COBMEH-SI 
INGTON,  JULT  i,  1S4S, 


Fellow- Citizens  of  tue  Ukitkd  States, — 

We  are  assembled  to  take  the  first  step  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  a  long-deferred  obligation.  In  this  eight-and-fortieth  year 
since  his  death,  we  have  come  together  to  lay  the  corner-stone 
of  a  National  Monument  to  Washington- 

Other  monuments  to  this  illustrious  person  have  long  ago  been 
erected.  By  not  a  few  of  the  great  States  of  our  Union,  by  not 
a  few  of  the  great  cities  of  our  States,  the  chiselled  statue  or  the 
lofty  column  has  been  set  up  in  his  honor.  The  highest  art  of 
the  Old  World,  —  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  England,  succes- 
sively,—  has  been  put  in  requisition  for  the  purpose.  Houdon 
for  Virginia,  Canova  for  North  Carolina,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
for  Massachusetts,  have  severally  signalized  their  genius  by  por- 
traying and  perpetuating  the  form  and  features  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country. 

Nor  has  the  Congress  of  the  nation  altogether  failed  of  its 
duty  in  this  respect.  The  massive  and  majestic  figure  which 
presides  over  the  precincts  of  the  Capitol,  and  which  seems  almost 
in  the  act  of  challenging  a  new  vow  of  allegiance  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union  from  every  one  who  approaches  it,  is  a 
visible  testimony,  —  and  one  not  the  less  grateful  to  an  American 
eye,  as  being  the  masterly  production  of  a  native  artist,*  —  that 
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the  government  of  the  country  has  not  been  unmindful  of  what 

it  owes  to  "WASHrNGTON. 

One  tribute  to  hia  memory  is  left  to  be  rendered.  One  monu- 
ment remains  to  be  reared.  A  monument  which  shall  bespeak 
the  gratitude,  not  of  States,  or  of  cities,  or  of  governments ;  not 
of  separate  communities,  or  of  official  bodies;  but  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  whole  people  of  the  nation ;  —  a  National  Monument, 
erected  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Of  such  a  monument  we  have  come  to  lay  the  corner-stone 
here  and  now.  On  this  day,  on  this  spot,  in  this  presence,  and 
at  this  precise  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  of  the 
world,  wc  are  about  to  commence  this  crowning  work  of  com- 
memoration. 

The  day,  the  place,  the  witnesses,  the  period  in  the  world's 
history  and  in  our  own  history  —  aU,  all  are  most  appropriate  to 
the  occasion. 

The  day  is  appropriate.  On  this  4th  day  of  July  —  emphati- 
cally the  people's  day  —  we  come  most  fitly  to  acknowledge  the 
people's  debt  to  their  first  and  greatest  benefactor. 

Washington,  indeed,  had  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
immortal  act  of  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  His  signature  did  not 
attest  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  the  sword  by 
which  that  independence  was  to  be  achieved,  was  already  at  his 
side,  and  already  had  he  struck  the  blow  which  rendered  that 
declaration  inevitable. 

"Hostibus  primo  fugatis,  Bostonium  reciiperatwm"  is  the  in- 
scription on  the  medal  which  commemorates  Washington's  ear- 
liest triumph.  And  when  the  British  forces  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  Boston,  on  the  17th  day  of  Match,  1776,  bloodless 
though  the  victory  was,  the  question  was  irrevocably  settled, 
that  Independence,  and  not  the  mere  redress  of  grievances,  was 
to  be  the  momentous  stake  of  our  colonial  struggle. 

Without  the  event  of  the  4th  of  July,  it  is  true,  Washington 
would  have  found  no  adequate  opening  for  that  full  career  of 
military  and  civil  glory  which  has  rendered  him  illustrious  for- 
ever. But  it  is  equally  true,  that  without  Washington,  this  day 
could  never  have  acquired  that  renown  in  the  history  of  human 
liberty,  which  now,  above  all  other  days,  it  enjoys.     We  may 
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not  say  that  the  man  made  the  day,  or  the  day  the  man  ;  b«t 
we  may  aay  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  were  made  for 
each  other,  and  both  for  the  highest  and  most  enduring  good  of 
America  and  of  the  world. 

The  place  is  appropriate.  We  are  on  the  banks  of  his  own 
beloved  and  beautiful  Potomac.  On  one  side  of  us,  within  a 
few  hours'  sail,  are  the  hallowed  scenes  amid  which  'Washington 
spent  all  of  his  mature  life,  which  was  not  devoted  to  the  public 
service  of  the  country,  and  where  still  repose,  in  their  original 
resting-place,  all  that  remained  of  him  when  life  was  over.  On 
the  other  side,  and  within  our  more  immediate  view,  is  the 
Capitol  of  the  K-epublic,  standing  on  the  site  selected  by  himself, 
and  within  whose  walls  the  rights  which  he  vindicated,  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  established,  the  institutions  which  he  founded, 
have  been,  and  are  stiU  to  be,  maintained,  developed,  and  ad- 
vanced. 

The  witnesses  are  appropriate,  and  such  as  eminently  befit  the 
occasion. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  here ;  and  feels,  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  official  distinction  which  he  lends  to  the 
scene  has  no  higher  personal  charm,  if  any  higher  public  dignity, 
than  that  which  it  derives  from  its  associations  with  his  earliest 
and  moat  illustrious  predecessor.  "  I  hold  the  place  which 
Washington  held,"  must  be  a  reSection  capable  of  sustaining  a 
Chief  Magistrate  under  any  and  every  weight  of  responsibility 
and  care,  and  of  elevating  him  to  the  pursuit  of  the  purest  and 
loftiest  ends. 

E,epresentatives  of  foreign  nations  are  here ;  ready  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  priceless  example  which  America  has  given  to  the 
world,  in  the  character  of  him,  whose  fame  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  the  property  of  any  country  or  of  any  age. 

The  Vice-Pi'esident  and  Senate ;  the  Heads  of  Departments ; 
the  Judiciary;  the  Authorities  of  the  City  and  District;  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  and  marines,  from  many  a  field 
and  many  a  flood  of  earlier  and  of  later  fame ;  veterans  of  the 
line  and  volunteers,  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  trial  and  of  triumph, 
with  swords  already  wreathed  with  myrtles,  which  every  patriot 
prays  may  prove  as  unfading  as  the  laurels  with  which  their 
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brows  are  bound ;  —  all  are  here ;  eager  to  attest  their  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  one,  whom  statesmen  and  soldiers  have  con- 
spired in  pronouncing  to  have  been  first  alike  in  peace  and  in 
war. 

The  Representatives  of  the  People  are  here;  and  it  is  only  as 
their  organ  that  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  me,  in  the  midst  of 
cares  and  duties  which  would  have  formed  an  ample  apology 
for  declining  any  other  service,  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  occa- 
sion.    Coming  here  in  no  official  capacity,  I  yet  feel  that  I  bring 


with  me  the  sancti 
people,  but  of  the 


not  merely  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  themselves,  for  all  that  I  can  say,  and 


for  much  more  than  I  can  say,  in  honor  of  Washington. 

And,  indeed,  the  People  themselves  are  here ;  in  masses  such 
as  never  foefore'were  seen  within  the  shadows  of  the  Capitol, — 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  —  to  bring  their  own  heartfelt  testimony  to 
the  occasion.  From  all  the  States  of  the  Union ;  from  all  poh- 
tical  parties ;  from  all  professions  and  occupations;  men  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions,  and  those  before  whom  men  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  bow,  as  lending  the  chief  ornament  and  grace  to  every 
scene  of  life ;  the  People,  —  as  individual  citizens,  and  in  every 
variety  of  association,  military  and  masonic,  moral,  collegiate, 
and  charitable,  Rechabites  a:nd  Eed  Men,  Sons  of  Temperance 
and  Firemen,  United  Brothers  and  Odd  Fellows,  —  the  People 
have  come  up  this  day  to  the  temple  gates  of  a  common  and 
glorious  republic,  to  fraternize  with  each  other  in  a  fresh  act  of 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  man,  who  was,  and  is,  and  will 
forever  be,  "  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. ! "  Welcome, 
welcome,  Americans  all!  "  The  name  of  American,  which  be- 
longs to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  (I  boiTow  the  words  of 
Washington  himself,)  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patri- 
otism more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  discrimina- 
tions." 

Nor  can  I  feel,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  have  yet  made  mention 
of  all  who  are  with  us  at  this  hour.  Which  of  us  does  not  real- 
ize that  unseen  witnesses  are  around  us  ?  Think  ye,  that  the 
little  band,  whose  feeble  forms  are  spared  to  bless  our  sight  once 
more,  ave  all  of  the  army  of  Washington,  who  are  uniting  with 
us  in  this  tribute  of  reverence  for  his  memory  ?     Think  ye,  that 
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the  patriot  soldiers  or  the  patriot  statesmen,  who  stood  arouinj 
him  in  war  and  in  peace,  are  altogether  absent  from  a  scene  like 
this?  Adams  and  Jefferson,  joint  authors  of  the  Declaration, 
by  whose  lives  and  deaths  this  day  has  been  doubly  hallowed; 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  joint  framers  of  the  Constitution,  present, 
visibly  present,  in  the  venerated  persons  of  those  nearest  and  dear- 
est to  them  in  life ;  Marshall,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  before 
us  was  projected,  and  whose  classic  pen  had  already  constructed  a 
mouunient  to  his  illustrious  compeer  and  friend  more  durable 
than  marble  or  granite ;  Knox,  Lincoln,  and  Green ;  Franklin, 
Jay,  Pickering,  and  Morris ;  Schuyler  and  Putnam,  Stark  and 
Prescott,  Sumter  and  Marion,  Steuben,  Kosciusko,  and  Lafay- 
ette ;  companions,  counsellors,  supporters,  friends,  followers  of 
"Washington,  all,  all;  —  we  hail  them  from  their  orbs  on  high,  and 
feel  that  we  do  them  no  wrong  in  counting  them  among  the 
gratified  witnesses  of  this  occasion ! 

But  it  is  the  precise  epoch  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the 
world's  history,  and  in  our  own  history,  which  imparts  to  this 
occasion  an  interest  and  an  importance  which  cannot  easily  be 
over-estimated. 

I  can  make  but  the  merest  aUusion  to  the  mighty  movements 
which  have  recently  taken  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
where  events  which  would  have  given  character  to  an  age,  have 
been  crowded  within  the  changes  of  a  moon. 

Interesting,  intensely  interesting,  as  these  events  have  been  to 
all  who  have  witnessed  them,  they  have  been  tenfold  more  inte- 
resting to  Americans.  We  see  in  them  the  influence  of  our  own 
institutions.  We  behold  in  them  the  results  of  our  own  example. 
We  recognize  them  as  the  spontaneous  germination  and  growth 
of  seeds  which  have  been  wafted  over  the  ocean,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury past,  fi-om  our  own  original  Liberty  Tree. 

The  distinguished  writer  of  the  Declaration  which  made  this 
day  memorable,  was  full  of  apprehensions  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  Old  World  upon  the  New.  He  even  wished,  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  "  an  ocean  of  fire "  might  roll  between  America  and 
Europe,  to  cut  off  and  consume  those  serpent  fascinations  and 
seductions  which  were  to  corrupt,  if  not  to  stiungle  outright,  our 
infant  freedom  in  its  cradle. 
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Doubtless,  these  were  no  idle  fears  at  the  time.  Doubtless, 
■there  are  dangers  still,  which  might  tdmost  seem  to  have  justified 
such  a  wish.  But  it  ia  plain  that  the  currents  of  political  influ- 
ence thus  far  have  run  deepest  and  strongest  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  influence  of  the  New  World  upon  the  Old  is  the 
great  moral  of  the  events  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  "  ocean  of  fire  "  has,  indeed,  been  almost  real- 
ized. A  tremendous  enginery  has  covered  the  sea  with  smoke 
and  flame.  The  fiery  dragon  has  ceased  to  be  a  fable.  The  in- 
spired description  of  Leviathan  is  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  "  Out 
of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks  of  fire  leap  out. 
Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething-pot  or 
caldron.  His  breath  kindieth  coals,  and  a  flame  goeth  out  of  his 
mouth.  He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot ;  he  maketh  the 
sea  like  a  pot  of  ointment." 

But  the  Saint  George  of  modern  civilization  and  science,  in- 
stead of  slaying  the  dragon,  has  subdued  him  to  the  yoke,  and 
broken  him  in  to  the  service  of  mankind.  The  ocean  of  fire  has 
only  facilitated  the  intercourse  which  it  was  invoked  to  destroy. 
And  the  result  is  before  the  world. 

New  modes  of  communication,  regular  and  more  rapid  inter- 
changes  of  information  and  opinion,  freer  and  more  frequent 
comparisons  of  principles,  of  institutions,  and  of  conditions, 
have  at  length  brought  the  political  systems  of  the  two  conti- 
nents into  conflict ;  and  prostrate  thrones  and  reeling  empires 
this  day  bear  witness  to  the  shock  1 

Yes,  fellow-citizens,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  figure,)  the  great 
upward  and  downward  trains  on  the  track  of  human  freedom 
bave  at  last  come  into  collision !  It  is  too  early  as  yet  for  any 
one  to  pronounce  upon  the  precise  consequences  of  the  encounter. 
But  we  can  see  at  a  glance  what  engines  have  been  shattered, 
and  what  engineers  have  been  dashed  from  their  seats.  "We  can 
see,  too,  that  the  great  American  buflt  locomotive,  "  Liberty," 
still  holds  on  its  course,  unimpeded  and  unimpaired ;  gathering 
Strength  as  it  goes;  developing  new  energies  to  meet  new 
exigencies ;  and  bearing  along  its  imperial  train  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people  with  a  speed  which  knows  no  parallel. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  that  men  are  everywhere  beginning 
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to  examine  ihe  model  of  this  mighty  engine,  and  that  not  a  few 
have  already  begun  to  copy  its  construction  and  to  imitate  its 
machinery.  The  great  doctrines  of  our  own  Revolution,  that 
"  al!  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it  and  to  institute  a  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organ- 
izing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness ; "  —  these  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  rights  of  man  are  proclaimed  as  emphatically  this 
day  in  Paris,  as  they  were  seventy-two  yeaa-s  ago  this  day  in 
Philadelphia. 

And  not  in  Paris  alone.  The  whole  civilised  world  resounds 
with  American  opinions  and  American  principles.  Every  vale 
is  vocal  with  them.  Every  mountain  has  found  a  tongue  for 
them. 

Sonitiim  toto  Germaniii  crelo 

Aiidiit,  et  insolilis  tremuerunt  molibiis  Alpes. 

Everywhere  the  people  are  heard  calling  their  rulers  to  account 
and  holding  them  to  a  just  responsibility.  Everywhere  the  cry 
is  raised  for  the  elective  franchise,  the  trial  by  jury,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  written  constitutions,  representative  systems,  repub- 
lican forms. 

In  some  cases,  most  fortunately,  the  rulers  themselves  have 
not  escaped  some  seasonable  symptoms  of  the  pervading  fervor 
for  fi-eedom,  and  have  nobly  anticipated  the  demands  of  their 
subjects.  To  the  sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  Eoman  States,  in 
particular,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  led  the  way  in  the  gi-eat 
movement  of  the  day,  and  no  American  will  withhold  from  him 
a  cordial  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  for  whatever  he  has 
done  or  designed  for  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  Glorious,  in- 
deed, on  the  page  of  history  will  be  the  name  of  Pius  IX.,  if 
the  rise  of  another  Rome  shall  be  traced  to  his  wise  and  liberal 
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policy.  Yet  not  less  truly  glorious,  if  his  own  authority  should 
date  its  decline  to  his  noble  refusal  to  lend  his  apostolical  sanc- 
tion to  a  war  of  conquest. 

For  Italy,  however,  and  for  France,  and  for  the  whole  Euro- 
pean world  alike,  a  great  work  still  remains.  A  rational,  practi- 
cal, enduring  liberty  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  paroxysm,  cannot 
be  established  by  a  proclamation.  It  is  not,  —  our  own  history 
proves  that  it  is  not, — 

"  The  hasty  product  of  a  day, 
But  the  well-ripened  fruit  of  wise  delay  ■" 

The  redress  of  a  few  crying  grievances,  the  reform  of  a  few 
glaring  abuses,  the  banishment  of  a  minister,  the  burning  of  a 
throne,  the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty,  these  are  but  scanty  prepa- 
rations for  the  mighty  undertaking  upon  which  they  have  en- 
tered. New  systems  are  to  be  constructed ;  new  forms  to  be 
established ;  new  governments  to  be  instituted,  organized,  and 
administered,  upon  principles  which  shall  reconcile  the  seeming 
conflict  between  liberty  and  law,  and  secure  to  every  one  the 
ent  of  regulated  constitutional  freedom. 


enjoymei 

And  it  is  at  this  moment,  fellow-citizens,  when  this  vast  labor 
is  about  to  be  commenced,  when  the  files  of  the  Old  World  are 
searched  in  vain  for  precedents,  and  the  file-leaders  of  the  Old 
"World  are  looked  to  in  vain  for  pioneers,  and  when  all  eyes  are 
strained  to  find  the  men,  to  find  the  man,  who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things,  it  is  at  such  a  moment  that  we  are  assembled  on 
this  pinnacle  of  the  American  Republic  —  I  might  almost  say 
by  some  Divine  impulse  and  direction  —  to  hold  up  afresh  to  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  mankind  the  character  and  example 
of  George  Washington. 

Let  us  contemplate  that  character  and  that  example  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  see  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  all  the  treasures  of 
our  country's  fame,  I  do  not  say  merely  of  equal  intrinsic  value, 
but  of  such  eminent  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
and  the  immediate  wants  of  the  world. 

I.  will  enter  into  no  details  of  his  personal  history.  Wash- 
ington's birthday  is  a  National  Festival.  His  whole  life,  boy- 
hood and  manhood,  has  been  learned  by  heart  by  us  all.     Who 
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knows  not  that  he  was  a  self-made  man  ?  Who  knows  not  that 
the  only  education  which  he  enjoyed  was  that  of  the  common 
schools  of  Virginia,  which,  at  that  day,  were  of  the  very  com- 
monest sort  ?  Who  remembers  not  those  extraordinary  youth- 
ful adventures,  by  which  he  was  trained  up  to  the  great  work  of 
his  destiny?  Who  remembers  not  the  labors  and  exposures 
which  he  encountered  as  a  land  sm-veyor,  at  the  early  age  of  six- 
teen years  ?  Who  has  forgotten  the  perils  of  his  journey  of 
forty-one  days  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  from  Wil- 
liamsburg to  French  Creek,  when  sent,  at  the  age  of  only 
twenty-one,  as  commissioner  from  Governor  Dinwiddie,  io  de- 
mand of  the  French  forces  their  authority  for  invading  the  King's 
dominions  ?  Who  has  not  foUowed  him  a  hundred  times,  with 
breathless  anxiety,  as  he  threads  his  way  through  that  pathless 
wilderness,  at  one  moment  fired  at  by  Indians  at  fifteen  paces, 
at  the  next  wrecked  upon  a  raft  amid  snow  and  ice,  and  sub- 
jected throughout  to  every  danger,  which  treacherous  elements 
or  still  more  treacherous  enemies  could  involve?  Who  has 
forgotten  his  hardly  less  miraculous  escape,  a  few  years  later,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  when,  foremost  in  that  fearful 
fight,  he  was  the  only  mounted  officer  of  the  British  troops  who 
was  not  either  killed  or  desperately  wounded  ? 

Let  me  not  speak  of  Washington  as  a  merely  self-made  man. 
There  were  influences  employed  in  moulding  and  making  him, 
far,  far  above  his  own  control.  Bereft  of  his  father  at  the  tender 
age  of  eleven  years,  he  had  a  mother  left,  to  whom  the  world 
can  never  over-estimate  its  debt.  And  higher,  holier  still,  was 
the  guardianship  so  signally  manifested  in  more  than  one  event 
of  his  life.  "  By  the  all-powerful  dispensations  of  Providence," 
wrote  Washington  himself  to  his  venerated  parent,  after  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  "  I  have  been  protected  beyond  all  human  proba- 
bility or  expectation ;  for  I  had  four  bullets  through  my  coat, 
and  two  horses  shot  under  me ;  yet  I  escaped  unhurt,  although 
death  was  levelling  ray  companions  on  every  side  of  me."  Well 
did  the  eloquent  pastor  of  a  neighboring  parish,  on  his  return, 
"  point  out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth,  Colonel  Washington, 
whom  (says  he)  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  pre- 
served in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  important  service  to  the 
country." 
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And  not  less  natural  or  less  striking  was  the  testimony  of  the 
Indian  chief,  who  told  Washington,  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
"  that  at  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  he  had  singled  him 
out  as  a  conspicuous  object,  had  fired  his  rifle  at  him  many 
times,  and  directed  his  young  warriors  to  do  the  same,  btit  that, 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  none  of  their  balls  took  effect ;  that  he 
was  then  persuaded  that  the  youthful  hero  was  under  the  special 
guardianship  of  the  Ga^eat  Spirit,  and  immediately  ceased  to 
fire  at  him ;  and  that  he  was  now  come  to  pay  homage  to  the 
man  who  was  the  particular  favorite  of  Heaven,  and  who  could 
never  die  in  battle." 

Our  Kevolutionary  fathers  had  many  causes  for  adoring  the 
invisible  hand  by  which  they  were  guided  and  guarded  in  their 
great  struggle  for  liberty ;  hut  none,  none  stronger  than  this 
Providential  preparation  and  preservation  of  their  destined  chief. 
Be  it  ours  to  prolong  that  anthem  of  gratitude  which  may  no 
more  he  heard  frorn  their  mute  lips  :  "  The  grave  cannot  praise 
Thee ;  death  cannot  celebrate  Thee;  but  the  living,  the  living, 
they  shall  praise  Thee,  as  we  do  this  day  1 " 

Of  the  public  services  of  Washington  to  our  own  country, 
for  which  he  was  thus  prepared  and  preserved,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  in  the  three  great  epochs  of  our  national  history  be 
stands  forth  preeminent  and  peerless,  the  master-spirit  of  the 
time. 

In  the  war  of  the  devolution,  we  see  him  the  Leader  of  our 
Armies. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  we  see  him  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Councils. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  we  see  him 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  Republic. 

Indeed,  from  the  memorable  day  when,  under  the  unheard  but 
by  no  means  inauspicious  salute  of  both  British  and  American 
batteries,  engaged  in  no  holiday  exercise  on  Bunlter  Hill,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  that  George  Washington  having  been 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  such  forces  as  are  or  shall  be 
raised  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  American  liberty, 
"  This  Congress  doth  now  declare  that  they  will  maintain  and 
assist  him,  and  adhere  to  him,  the  said  George  Washington, 
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with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  same  cause;"  from  this 
ever- memorable  17th  of  June,  1775  —  a  day  on  which  (as  has 
been  well  said  * )  Providence  kept  an  even  balance  with  the 
cause,  and  while  it  took  from  us  a  Warren  gave  us  a  Washing- 
ton—  to  the  14th  day  of  December,  1799,  when  he  died,  we 
shall  search  the  annals  of  our  land  in  vain  for  any  important 
scene,  in  which' he  was  any  thing  less  than  the  principal  figure. 

It  is,  however,  the  character  of  Washington,  and  not  the  mere 
part  which  he  played,  which  I  would  hold  up  this  day  to  the 
world,  as  worthy  of  endless  and  universal  commemoration.  The 
highest  official  distinctions  may  be  enjoyed,  and  the  most  im- 
portant public  services  rendered,  by  men  whose  lives  will  not 
endure  examination.  It  is  the  glory  of  Washington,  that  the 
virtues  of  the  man  outshone  even  the  brilliancy  of  his  acts,  and 
that  the  results  which  he  accomplished  were  only  the  legitimate 
exemplificECtionB  of  the  principles  which  he  professed  and  che- 
rished. 

In  the  whole  liiatory  of  the  world  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  man  can  be  found,  who  has  exerted  a  more  controlling 
influence  over  men  and  over  events  than  George  Washington. 
To  what  did  he  owe  that  influence  ?  How  did  he  win,  how 
did  he  wield,  that  magic  power,  that  majestic  authority,  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  of  mankind?  In 
what  did  the  power  of  Washington  consist '! 

It  was  not  the  power  of  vast  learning  or  varied  acquirements. 
He  made  no  pretensions  to  scholarship,  and  had  no  opportunity 
for  extensive  reading. 

It  was  not  the  power  of  sparkling  wit  or  glowing  rhetoric. 
Though  long  associated  with  deliberative  bodies,  he  never  made 
a  set  speech  in  his  life,  nor  ever  mingled  in  a  stormy  debate. 

It  was  not  the  power  of  personal  fascination.  There  was  lit- 
tle about  him  of  that  gracious  affability  which  sometimes  lends 
such  resistless  attraction  to  men  of  commanding  position.  His 
august  presence  inspired  more  of  awe  than  of  aff'ection,  and  his 
friends,  numerous  and  devoted  as  they  were,  were  bound  to  him 
rather  by  ties  of  respect  than  of  love. 

*  By  Edward  EvcKit, 
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It  was  not  the  power  of  a  daring  and  desperate  spirit  of  heroic 
adventure.  "If  I  ever  said  so,"  replied  Washington,  when 
asked  whether  he  had  said  that  there  was  something  channing 
in  the  sound  of  a  whistling  bullet;  "if  I  ever  said  so,  it  was 
when  I  was  young."  He  had  no  passion  for  mere  exploits.  He 
sought  no  bubble  reputation  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  With  a 
courage  never  questioned,  and  equal  to  every  exigency,  he  hsid 
yet  "  a  wisdom  which  did  guide  his  valor  to  act  in  safety." 

In  what,  then,  did  the  power  of  Washington  consist  ?  When 
Patrick  Henry  returned  home  from  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  was  asked  who  was  the  greatest  man  in  that  body, 
he  replied :  "  If  you  speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Eutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  is  the  greatest  orator ;  but  if  you  speak  of  solid  inform- 
ation and  sound  judgment,  Colonel  Washington  is  by  far  the 
greatest  man  on  that  floor." 

When,  fifteen  years  earlier,  Washington,  at  the  close  of  the 
French  war,  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  him 
for  his  military  services  to  the  Colony,  his  hesitation  and  embar- 
rassment were  relieved  by  the  Speaker,  who  said,  "  Sit  down, 
Mr.  Washington,  your  modesty  equals  your  valor;  and  that 
surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  that  I  possess." 

But  it  was  not  solid  information,  or  sound  judgment,  or  even 
that  rare  combination  of  surpassing  modesty  and  valor,  great  as 
these  qualities  are,  which  gave  Washington  such  a  hold  on  the 
regard,  respect,  and  confidence  of  the  American  people.  I  ha- 
zard nothing  in  saying  that  it  was  the  high  mora!  element  of 
his  character  which  imparted  to  it  its  preponderating  force.  His 
incorruptible  honesty,  his  uncompromising  truth,  his  devout 
reliance  on  God,  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  scrupulousness  of  his 
conscience,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  purposes,  his  humanity, 
generosity,  and  justice,  —  these  were  the  ingredients  which, 
blending  harmoniously  with  solid  information  and  sound  judg- 
ment and  a  valor  only  equalled  by  his  modesty,  made  up  a 
character  to  which  the  world  may  be  fearlessly  challenged  for  a 


"  Labor  to  keep  ahve  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celes- 
tial  iire,  conscience"  was  one   of  a  series  of  maxims  which 
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"Washington  framed  or  copied  for  his  own  use  when  a  boy.. 
His  rigid  adherence  to  principle,' his  steadfast  ^discharge  of  duty, 
his  nttev  abandonment  of  self,  his  unreserved  devotion  to  what- 
ever interests  were  'committed  to  his  care,  attest  the  more  than 
Vestal  vigilance  with  which  he  observed  that  maxim.  He  kept 
alive  that  spark.  He  made  it  shine  before  men.  He  kindled  it 
into  a  flame  which  illumined  his  whole  life.  No  occasion  was 
so  momentous,  no  circumstances  were  so  minute,  as  to  absolve 
him  from  foUowing  its  guiding  ray.  The  marginal  explanation 
in  his  account  book,  in  regard  to  the  expenses  of  his  wife's 
annual  visit  to  the  camp  during  the  Eevolutionary  war,  with  his 
passing  allusion  to  the  "  self-denial "  which  the  exigencies  of  his 
country  had  cost  him,  furnishes  a  charming  illustration  of  his 
habitual  exactness.  The  fact  that  every  barrel  of  flour  which 
bore  the  brand  of  "  George  Washington,  Mount  Vernon,"  was 
exempted  from  the  customary  inspection  in  the  "West  India 
ports,  —  that  name  being  regarded  as  an  ample  guaranty  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  any  article  to  which  it  was  affixed,  — 
supplies  a  not  less  striking  proof  that  his  exactness  was  every- 
where understood. 

Everybody  saw  that  Washington  sought  nothing  for  himself. 
Everybody  knew  that  he  sacrificed  nothing  to  personal  or  to 
party  ends.  Hence,  the  mighty  influence,  the  matchless  sway, 
which  he  exercised  over  all  around  him.  "  He  was  the  only 
man  in  the  United  States  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  all, 
(said  Thomas  Jefferson  ;)  there  was  no  other  one  who  was  con- 
sidered as  any  thing  more  than  a  party  leader." 

Who  ever  thinks  of  Washington  as  a  mere  politician  ?  Who 
ever  associates  him  with  the  petty  arts  and  pitiful  intrigues  of 
partisan  office-seekers  or  partisan  office-holders  1  Who  ever 
pictures  him  canvassing  for  votes,  dealing  out  proscription,  or 
doling  out  patronage  ? 

"  No  part  of  my  duty,"  wrote  Washington  to  Governor  Bow- 
doin,  in  a  letter,  the  still  unpublished  original  of  which  is  a 
precious  inheritance  of  my  own :  "  No  part  of  my  duty  will  be 
more  delicate,  and  in  many  instances  more  unpleasant,  than 
that  of  nominating  and  appointing  persons  to  office.  It  will 
undoubtedly  happen  that  there  will  be  several  candidates  for 
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the  same  ofBcSj  whose  pretensions,  abilities,  and  integrity  may 
be  nearly  .equal,  and  who  will  come  forward  so  equally  sup- 
ported in  every  respect  as  almost  to  require  the  aid  of  super- 
natural intuition  to  fix  upon  the  right.  I  shall,  however,  in  all 
events,  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  I  entered  upon  my 
administration  unconfined  by  a  single  engagement,  uninfluenced 
by  any  ties  of  blood  or  friendship,  and  with  the  best  intention 
and  fullest  determination  to  nominate  to  oifice  those  persons 
oniy  who,  upon  every  consideration,  were  the  most  deserving, 
and  who  would  probably  execute  their  several  functions  to  the 
interest  and  credit  of  the  American  Union ;  if  such  characters 
could  be  found  by  my  exploring  every  avenue  of  information 
respecting  thek  merits  and  pretensions  that  it  was  in  my  power 
to  obtain." 

And  there  was  as  little  of  the  vulgar  hero  about  him,  as  there 
was  of  the  mere  politician.  At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
of  which  he  was  the  idol,  —  an  army  too  often  provoked  to  the 
very  verge  of  mutiny  by  the  neglect  of  an  inefficient  Govern- 
ment,—  we  find  him  the  constant  counsellor  of  subordination 
and  submission  to  the  civil  authority.  With  the  sword  of  a 
conqueror  at  his  side,  we  find  him  the  unceasing  advocate  of 
peace.  Repeatedly  invested  with  more  than  the  power  of  a 
Roman  Dictator,  we  see  him  receiving  that  power  with  reluct- 
ance, employing  it  with  the  utmost  moderation,  and  eagerly 
embracing  the  earliest  opportunity  to  resign  it.  The  offer  of  a 
crown  could  not,  did  not,  tempt  him  for  an  instant  from  his 
allegiance  to  liberty.*  He  rejected  it  with  indignation  and 
abhorrence,  and  proceeded  to  devote  all  his  energies  and  all  his 
influence,  all  his  popularity  and  a\l  his  ability,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  Republican  System,  of  which  he  was  from  first  to 
last  the  uncompromising  advocate,  and  with  the  ultimate  success 
of.  which  he  bcheved  the  best  interests  of  America  and  of  the 
world  were  inseparably  connected. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  contemplating  the  character  of  Washington, 
the  offices  which  he  held,  the  acts  which  he  performed,  his  suc- 
cesses as  a  statesman,  his  triumphs  as  a  soldier,  almost  fade 

*  Sparks's  Life  of  Wasliinijton,  pp.  354-5, 
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from  our  eight.  It  is  not  the  Washington  of  the  DeJaware  or 
the  Erandywine,  of  Germantown  or  of  Monmouth ;  it  is  not 
"Washington,  the  President  of  the  Convention,  or  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  which  we  admire.  We  east  our  eyes  over  bis 
life,  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  meteoric  lustre  of  particular  pas- 
sages, but  to  behold  its  whole  pathway  radiant,  radiant  every- 
where, with  the  true  glory  of  a  just,  conscientious,  consurnmate 
man  1     Of  him  we  feel  it  to  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  tiiat 

"  Al!  the  ends  he  aimed  at 
Were  his  CountijB  his  Gods,  and  Trulhs 

Of  him  we  feel  it  to  be  no  evaggeratioii  to  say,  that  he  stands 
upon  the  page  of  histoiy  the  great  modern  illustration  and 
example  of  that  e-vnui-ite  and  I>i\ine  piecept,  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  dying  monarch  of  lorael  — 

"  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just  ruhng  in. the  fear  of 
God; 

"  And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun 
riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds  I " 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  this  incomparable  and  tran- 
scendent chai'acter,  which  America,  on  this  occasion,  holds  up 
afresh  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  Believing  it  to  be  the 
only  character  which  could  have  carried  us  safely  through  our 
own  Revolutionary  struggles,  we  present  it,  especially,  this  day, 
to  the  wistful  gaze  of  convulsed  and  distracted  Europe,  May 
we  not  hope  that  there  may  be  kindred  spirits  over  the  sea,  upon 
whom  the  example  may  impress  itself,  till  they  shall  be  inflamed 
with  a  noble  rage  to  follow  it?  Shall  we  not  call  upon  them  to 
turn  from  a  vain  reliance  upon  their  old  idols,  and  to  behold 
here,  in  the  mingled  moderation  and  courage,  in  the  combined 
piety  and  patriotism,  in  the  blended  virtue,  principle,  wisdom, 
valor,  self-denial,  and  self-devotion  of  our  Washington,  the 
express  image  of  the  man,  the  only  man,  for  their  occasion  1 

Daphni,  quid  aiitiquos  aignoratn  ausplcia  ortua  ? 
Ecce  Diontei  pcoeesait  Csesaris  aetram ! 

Let  US  rejoice  that  our  call  is  anticipated,     Washington  is  no 
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new  name  to  Europe,  His  star  has  been  seen  in  every  sky,  and 
wise  men  everywhere  have  done  it  homage.  To  what  other 
merely  human  being,  indeed,  has  such  homage  ever  before  or 
since  been  rendered  ? 

"  I  have  a  large  acquaintance  among  the  most  valuable  and 
exalted  classes  of  men,"  wrote  Ersltine  to  "Washington  him- 
self, "  but  you  are  the  only  being  for  whom  I  ever  felt  an  awful 


"  Illustrious  man ! "  said  Fox  of  him,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  1794,  "  deriving  honor  less  from  the  splendor  of  his 
situation  than  from  the  dignity  of  his  mind ;  before  whom  all 
borrowed  greatness  sinks  into  insignificance,  and  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe*  become  little  and  contemptible." 

"  Washington  is  dead ! "  proclaimed  Napoleon,  on  hearing  of 
the  event.  "This  great  man  fought  against  tyranny;  he  esta- 
blished the  liberty  of  his  country.  His  memory  will  be  always 
dear  to  the  French  people,  as  it  will  be  to  all  free  men  of  the 
two  worlds." 

"  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage  in  all  ages," 
says  Lord  Brougham,  "to  let  no  occasion  pass  of  commemorat- 
ing this  illustrious  man  ;  and,  until  time  shall  be  no  more,  will 
a  test  of  the  progress  which  our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and 
virtue  be  derived  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  name 
of  Washington." 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  says  Guizot  —  "  one  thing  is  certain  ; 
that  which  Washington  did  —  the  founding  of  a  free  government 
by  order  and  peace,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution — no  other 
policy  than  his  could  have  accomplished." 

And  later,  better  still :  "  Efface  henceforth  the  name  of  Machi- 
avel,"  said  Lamartine,  within  a  few  weeks  past,  in  his  reply  to 
the  Italian  association,  —  "efface  henceforth  the  name  of  Machi- 
avel  from  your  titles  of  glory,  and  substitute  for  it  the  name  of 
Washington  ;  that  is  the  one  which  should  now  be  proclaimed ; 
that  is  the  name  of  modern  liberty.  It  is  no  longer  the  name 
of  a  politician  or  a  conqueror  that  is  required;  it  is  that  of  a 
man,  the  most  disinterested,  the  most  devoted  to  the  people. 

*  It  was  not  thought  necessary  W  disfigarethe  text,  by  inserting  the  loyal  parenthesis, 
"  (excepting  the  members  of  our  own  royal  family.") 
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This  is  the  man  required  by  liberty.  The  want  of  the  age  is  a 
European  Washington!" 

And  who  shall  supply  that  want  but  he  who  so  vividly  real- 
izes it?  Enthusiastic,  eloquent,  admirable  Lamartine!  Though 
the  magic  wires  may  even  now  be  trembling  with  the  tidings  of 
his  downfall,  we  will  not  yet  quite  despair  of  him.  Go  on  in 
the  high  career  to  which  you  have  been  called !  Fall  in  it,  if  it 
must  be  so ;  but  fall  not,  falter  not,  from  it!  Imitate  the  cha- 
racter you  have  so  nobly  appreciated!  Fulfil  the  pledges  you 
have  so  gloriously  given!  Plead  still  against  the  banner  of 
blood  I     Strive  still  against  the  reign  of  terror  I     Aim  still 

"  By  winning  words  t( 
And  malte  persnaaioi 

May  a  gallant  and  generous  people  second  you,  and  the  Power 
which  preserved  Washington  sustain  you,  until  you  have  secured 
peace,  "order,  freedom  to  your  country  1 


But,  fellow-citizens,  while  we  thus  commend  the  character 
and  example  of  Washington  to  others,  let  us  not  forget  to  imi- 
tate it  ourselves,  I  have  spoken  of  the  precise  period  which  we 
have  reached  in  our  own  history,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  world 
at  large,  as  giving  something  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  may  not,  I  will  not,  disturb, 
the  harmony  of  the  scene  before  me  by  the  slightest  allusion  of 
a  party  character.  The  circumstances  of  the  occasion  forbid  it; 
the  associations  of  the  day  forbid  it ;  the  character  of  him  in 
whose  honor  we  are  assembled  forbids  it;  my  own  fcehnga 
revolt  from  it.  But  I  may  say,  I  must  say,  and  every  one  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  will  sustain  me  in  saying,  that  there  has 
been  no  moment  since  Washington  himself  was  among  us, 
when  it  was  more  important  than  at  this  moment,  that  the  two 
great  leading  principles  of  his  policy  should  he  remembered  and 
cherished. 
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Those  principles  were,  first,  the  most  complete,  eordial  and 
indissoluble  Union  of  the  States;  Eind,  second,  the  most  entire 
separation  and  disentanglement  of  our  own  country  from  all 
other  countries.  Perfect  union  among  ourselves,  perfect  neu- 
trality towards  others,  and  peace,  peace,  —  domestic  peace  and 
foreign  peace,' — as  the  result ;  this  was  the  chosen  and  consum- 
mate policy  of  the  Father  of  his  country. 

But  above  all,  and  before  all,  in  the  heart  of  Washington, 
was  the  Union  of  the  States ;  and  no  opportunity  was  ever 
omitted  by  him,  to  impress  upon  his  fellow-eitizens  the  profound 
sense  which  he  entertained,  of  its  vital  importance  at  once  to 
their  prosperity  and  their  liberty. 

In  that  incomparable  Address  in  which  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
countrymen  at  the  close  of  his  Presidential  service,  he  touched 
upon  many  other  topics  with  the  earnestness  of  a  sincere  con- 
viction. He  called  upon  them  in  solemn  terms  to  "cherish 
public  credit;  "  to  "  observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all 
nations,"  avoiding  both  "  inveterate  antipathies,  and  passionate 
attachments "  towards  any ;  to  mitigate  and  assuage  the  un- 
quenchable fire  of  party  spirit, "  lest,  instead  of  warming,  it  should 
consume  ; "  to  abstain  from  "  characterizing  parties  by  geogra- 
phical distinctions;"  "to  promote  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge ; "  to  respect  and  uphold  "  religion  and 
morality,  those  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  those  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  of  citizens." 

But  what  can  exceed,  what  can  equal,  the  accumulated  inten- 
sity of  thought  and  of  expression  ■wdth  which  he  calls  upon  them 
to  cling  to  the  Union  of  the  States.  "  It  is  of  infinite  moment," 
says  he,  in  language  which  we  ought  never  to  be  weary  of  hear- 
ing or  of  repeating,  "  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  im- 
mense value  of  your  National  Union  to  your  collective  and 
individual  happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habit- 
ual, immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity ;  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous 
anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  sus- 
picion that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned ;  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  daWning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
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any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the 
sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts." 

The  Union,  the  Union  in  any  event,  was  thus  the  sentiment  of 
"Washington.  The  Union,  the  Union  in  any  event,  let  it  be  our 
sentiment  this  day ! 

Yes,  to-day,  fellow-citizens,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
extension  of  our  boundaries  and  the  multiplication  of  our  terri- 
tories are  producing,  directly  and  indirectly,  among  the  different 
members  of  our  political  system,  ao  many  marked  and  mourned 
centrifugal  tendencies,  let  us  seize  this  occasion  to  renew  to 
each  other  our  vows  of  aDegiance  and  devotion  to  the  American 
Union,  and  let  us  recognize  in  our  common  title  to  the  name 
and  the  fame  of  Washington,  and  in  our  common  veneration 
for  his  example  and  his  advice,  the  all-sufficient  centripetal 
power,  which  shall  hold  the  thick  clustering  stars  of  our  con- 
federacy in  one  glorious  constellation  forever  I  Let  the  column 
which  we  are  about  to  construct,  be  at  once  a  pledge  and  an 
emblem  of  perpetual  union!  Let  the  foundations  be  laid,  let 
the  superstructure  be  built  up  and  cemented,  let  each  stone  be 
raised  and  riveted,  in  a  spirit  of  national  brotherhood !  And 
may  the  earliest  ray  of  the  rising  sun,  —  till  that  sun  shall  set 
to  rise  no  more,  —  draw  forth  from  it  daily,  as  from  the  fabled 
statue  of  antiquity,  a  strain  of  national  harmony,  which  shall 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  every  heart  throughout  the  Re- 
public ! 

Proceed,  (hen,  fellow-citizens,  with  the  work  for  which  you 
have  assembled !  Lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  which 
shall  adequately  bespeak  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  American 
people  to  the  illustrious  Father  of  his  country!  Build  it  to 
the  sides;  yon  cannot  outreach  the  loftiness  of  his  principles! 
Found  it  upon  the  massive  and  eternal  rock ;  you  cannot  make 
it  more  enduring  than  his  fame  I  Construct  it  of  the  peerless 
Parian  marble;  you  cannot  make  it  purer  than  his  life !  Exhaust 
upon  it  the  rules  and  principles  of  ancient  and  of  modern  art ; 
you  cannot  malie  it  more  proportionate  than  his  character ! 

But  let  not  your  homage  to  his  memory  end  here.  Think  not 
to  transfer  to  a  tablet  or  a  column,  the  tribute  which  ia  due  from 
yourselves.     Just  honor  to  Washington  can  only  be  rendered  by 
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observing  his  precepts  and  imitating  his  example. 
decoremus. "  He  has  built  his  own  monument.  We,  and  those 
■who  come  after  us  in  successive  generations,  are  its  appointed, 
its  privileged  guardians.  This  wide-spread  Republic  is  the  true 
monument  to  Washington.  Maintain  its  Independence.  Up- 
hold its  Constitution.  Preserve  its  Union.  Defend  its  Liberty. 
Let  it  stand  before  the  world  in  all  its  original  strength  and 
beauty,  securing  peace,  order,  equality,  and  freedom  to  all  within 
its  boundaries,  and  shedding  light,  and  hope,  and  joy,  upon  the 
pathway  of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world;  and  Wash- 
ington needs  no  other  monument.  Other  structures  may  fitly 
testify  our  veneration  for  bim  ;  this,  this  alone,  can  adequately 
illustrate  his  services  to  manldnd. 

Nor  docs  he  need  even  this.  The  Ecpublic  may  perish ;  the 
wide  arch  of  our  ranged  Union  may  fall ;  star  by  star  its  glories 
may  expire ;  stone  after  stone  its  columns  and  its  capitol  may 
moulder  and  crumble;  all  other  names  which  adorn  its  annals 
may  be  forgotten ;  but  as  long  as  human  hearts  shall  anywhere 
pant,  or  human  tongues  shall  anywhere  plead,  for  a  true,  rational, 
constitutional  liberty,  those  hearts  shall  enshrine  the  memory, 
and  those  tongues  shall  prolong  the  fame,  of  Geoeoe  Wash- 


*  We  maj  well  add,  ivitli  Taciti: 
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Me.  Pbesidekt  and  Gestlbmbk  of  the  Maine  Histokical  Societt, — 

I  AM  here,  as  you  are  aware,  and  as  I  trust  this  crowded  and 
brilliant  assembly  is  aware,  for  no  purpose  of  literary  discussion, 
philosophical  speculation,  or  oratorical  display.  The  character 
of  the  occasion  would  alone  have  pointed  me  to  a  widely  differ- 
ent line  of  remark,  and  would,  indeed,  have  imperatively  claimed 
of  me  some  more  substantial  contribution  to  the  objects  for  which 
you  arc  associated.  But  your  committee  of  invitation  have 
kindly  relieved  me  from  the  responsibility  of  selecting  a  topic 
from  the  wide  field  of  American  history,  and  have  afforded  me 
a  most  agreeable  and  welcome  opportunity  of  fulfilling  a  long- 
cherished  intention.  They  have  called  upon  me,  as  one  likely 
to  have  more  than  ordinary  materials  for  such  a  work,  as  well 
as  likely  to  take  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  its  performance, 
to  give  some  ampler  account  than  has  ever  yet  been  supplied,  of 
a  Family,  which,  while  it  may  fairly  claim  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  nation,  as  having  furnished  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  oar  revolutionary  statesmen  and  patriots,  has  been  more  di- 
rectly identified,  both  by  its  earliest  adventures  and  by  its  latest 
acts,  with  the  history  of  Maine ;  —  of  Maine,  both  as  it  once 
was, — an  honored  and  cherished  part  of  the  good  old  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  —  and  as  it  now  is, — a  proud,  prosper- 
oas,  and  independent  State. 
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In  preparing  myself  to  comply  with  this  call,  I  have  felt  bound 
to  abandon  all  ideas  of  ambitious  rhetoric,  to  forego  all  custom 
of  declamation,  to  clip  the  wings  of  any  little  fancy  which  I 
might  possess,  and  to  betake  myself  to  a  diligent  examination 
of  such  private  papers  and  public  records  a.'i  might  promise  to 
throw  light  upon  my  subject.  I  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  lay 
before  you,  in  the  simplest  manner,  the  fruits  of  my  research. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  original  manuscript  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, which,  being  interpreted,  is  as  follows : 

"To  Ms  Excellency,  the  Governor-in-Chlef  of  New  England,  liumblyprajs  PleiTe 
Baudonin,  saying;  thai  having  been  obliged,  by  the  rigovs  which  were  exercised  to- 
wanJs  the  Pcotestants  in  Finance,  to  depart  thence  with  his  family,  and  hating  sought 
refuge  in  the  realm  of  Ireland,  at  the  City  of  Dnblin,  to  which  place  it  pleased  the 
Eecaivei-E  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  to  admit  him,  your  petitioner  was  employed  in 
one  of  the  bureaux ;  bnt  afterwards,  there  being  a  change  of  officers,  he  was  left  with- 
out any  employment.  This  was  what  caused  the  petitionei-  and  his  fkmily,  to  the  num- 
ber of  sis  persons,  to  withdraw  into  this  territory,  in  the  town  of  Casco,  and  Pi'ovinee 
of  Maiae ;  and  seeing  that  there  are  many  lands  which  are  not  occupied,  and  particu- 
larly those  which  are  situated  at  Ihe  point  of  Barbary  Creek,  may  it  please  jonr  Ex- 
cellency  to  decreo  that  there  may  be  assigned  to  your  petitioner  about  one  hundred 
acres,  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  the  means  of  supponhig  his  family.  And  he  will 
cowiiiue  to  pray  God  for  the  health  and  pvosperity  of  your  Excellency. 

"PlEKBE  BiODOriN." 

Such  was  the  first  introduction  into  New  England  of  a  name 
which  was  destined  to  be  connected  with  not  a  few  of  the  most 
important  events  of  its  subsequent  history,  and  which  is  now 
indissolubly  associated  with  more  than  one  of  its  most  cherished 
institutions  of  education,  literature,  and  science. 

Driven  out  from  his  home  and  native  land  by  the  fury  of  that 
religious  persecution,  for  which  Louis  XIV.  gave  the  signal  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  — disappointed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  means  of  an  humble  support  in  Ireland, 
whither  he  had  at  iirst  fled,  —  Pierre  Baudouin,  in  the  summer 
of  1687,  presents  himself  as  a  suppliant  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
then  Go vernor-in- Chief  of  New  England,  for  a  hundred  acres  of 
unoccupied  land  at  the  point  of  Barbary  Creek  in  Casco  Bay, 
in  the  Province  of  Maine,  that  he  may  earn  bread  for  himself 
and  his  family  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

He  was  one  of  that  noble  sect  of  Huguenots,  of  which  John 
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Calvin  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  founder  and  exemplar,  — 
of  -which  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  the  generous  and  gallant  admiral, 
who  "  filled  the  kingdom  of  France  with  the  glory  and  terror  of 
his  name  for  the  space  of  twelve  years,"  was  one  of  the  most 
devoted  disciples  and  one  of  the  most  lamented  martyrs,  —  and 
■which  has  furnished' to  onr  own  land  blood  every  way  worthy 
of  being  mingled  with  the  best  that  has  ever  flowed  in  the  veins 
either  of  southern  Cavalier  or  northern  Puritan. 

He  was  of  that  same  noble  stock  which  gave  three  Presidents 
out  of  nine  to  the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation;  which  gave 
her  Laurenses  and  Marions,  her  Hugers  and  Manigaulta,  her  Pri- 
oleaus  and  Gaillards  and  Legares  to  South  Carolina;  which 
gave  her  Jays  to  New  York,  her  Eondinots  to  New  Jersey,  her 
Brimmers,  her  Desters,  and  her  Peter  Faneuil,  with  the  Cradle 
of  Liberty,  to  Massachusetts, 

He  came  from  the  famous  town  of  Roehelle,  which  was  for  so 
many  years  the  very  stronghold  and  rallying  point  of  Protestant- 
ism in  France,  and  which,  in  1629,  held  out  so  long  and  so  hero- 
ically against  the  siege,  which  Eichelieu  himself  thought  it  no 
shame  to  conduct  in  person. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  physician  by  profession.  The  mere 
internal  evidence  of  the  paper  which  I  have  produced,  though 
the  idiom  may  not  be  altogether  of  the  latest  Parisian,  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  education.  "While,  without  insisting 
on  tracing  back  his  pedigree,  as  others  have  done,  either  to 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders  in  862,  or  to  Baldwin  the  chival- 
rous King  of  Jerusalem  in  1143,  both  of  whom,  it  seems,  spelled 
their  names  precisely  as  he  did,  there  is  ample  testimony  that  he 
was  a  man  both  of  family  and  fortune  in  his  own  land. 

"  I  am  the  eldest  descendant,"  wrote  James  Bowdoin,  the 
patron  of  the  College  within  whose  precincts  we  are  assembled, 
"  from  one  of  those  unfortunate  families  which  was  obliged  to 
fly  their  native  country  on  account  of  religion ; — a  family,  which, 
as  I  understand,  lived  in  affluence,  perhaps  elegance,  upon  a 
handsome  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boehelle,  which  at  that 
time  (1685)  yielded  the  considerable  income  of  700  louis  d'ors 
per  annum." 

This  estate  was,  of  course,  irrecoverably  forfeited  by  his  Uight, 
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and  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  painful  and  perilous  adventui-e, 
he  landed  upon  the  shores  of  New  England,  with  no  other 
wealth  but  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  the  freedom  to  worship 
God  after  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

His  petition,  which  has  no  date  of  its  own,  but  which  is  en- 
dorsed 2d  August,  1687,  was  favorably  received  by  Sir  Edmund 
AndroB,  and  the  public  records  in  the  State  department  of  Mas- 
sachusetts contain  a  warrant,  signed  by  Sir  Edmund,  and  direct- 
ed to  Mr.  Richard  Clements,  deputy  surveyor,  authorizing  and 
requiring  him  to  lay  out  one  hundred  acres  of  vacant  land  in 
Casco  Bay  for  Pierre  Baudouin,  in  such  place  as  he  should  be 
directed  by  Edward  Tyng,  Esq.,  one  of  his  majesty's  council. 
The  warrant  bears  date  October  8, 1687. 

Before  this  warrant  was  executed,  however,  Pierre  Baudouin 
had  obtained  possession  of  a  few  acres  of  land  on  what  is  now 
the  high  road  from  Portland  to  Vaughan's  Bridge,  a  few  rods 
northerly  of  the  house  of  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Emery.  A  solitary 
apple  tree,  and  a  few  rocks  which  apparently  formed  the  curbing 
of  a  well,  were  all  that  remained  about  twenty  years  ago,  to 
mark  the  site  of  this  original  dwelling-place  of  the  Bowdoins  in 
America.     I  know  not  whether  even  these  could  now  be  found. 

la  this  original  dwelling-place,  Pierre  and  his  family  remained 
only  about  two  years  and  a  half.  He  had  probably  heard  of  the 
successful  estabhshment  in  Boston,  a  year  or  two  previously,  of 
a  Protestant  church  by  some  of  his  fellow  fugitives  from  France. 
He  is  likely  to  have  been  still  more  strongly  prompted  to  an  early 
abandonment  of  this  residence,  by  its  extreme  exposure  to  the 
hostile  incursions  and  depredations  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
who  were  leagued  together,  at  this  time,  in  an  attempt  to  break 
up  the  British  settlements  on  this  part  of  the  North  American 
continent  And  most  narrowly,  and  most  providentially,  did  he 
escape  this  peril.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1690,  the  fort  at  Casco 
was  attacked  and  destroyed,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  set- 
ters was  perpetrated  by  the  Indians.  On  the  16th,  just  twenty- 
four  hours  previously,  Pierre  Baudouin  and  his  family  had  plucked 
up  their  stakes  and  departed  for  Boston.  A  race  which  had  sur- 
vived the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the  siege  of  Ro- 
chelle,  was  not  destined  to  perish  thus  ignobly  in  the  wilderness ! 
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Pierre  himself,  however,  lived  but  a  short  time  after  his  arrival 
at  Boston,  and  his  eldest  son,  James,  was  left  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  with  the  charge  of  maintaining  a  mother,  a  younger 
brother,  and  two  sisters,  in  a  strange  land. 

The  energy,  perseverance,  and  success  with  which  this  trying 
responsibility  was  met  and  was  discharged  by  James  Bowdoin 
(the  first  of  that  name  in  America,)  is  suiBciently  attested  hy  the 
fact,  that  he  soon  rose  to  the  very  first  rank  among  the  merchants 
of  Boston,  that  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Coun- 
cil for  several  years  before  his  death,  and  that  he  left  to  his 
children,  as  the  fruit  of  a  long  life  of  industry  and  integrity,  the 
greatest  estate  which  bad  ever  been  possessed,  at  that  day, 
by  any  one  person  in  Massachusetts ;  an  estate  which  I  have 
seen  estimated  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

Of  the  two  sons,  who  succeeded  equally  to  the  largest  part 
of  this  estate,  James  Bowdoin,  who  will  form  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse,  was  the  youngest. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  7th  of  August,  1726,  and  after 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  South  Grammar 
School  of  that  town,  under  Master  Lovell,  he  was  sent  to  Har- 
vard College,  where  he  was  graduated  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1745.  The  death  of  his  father  oecuiTed  about  two  years  later, 
and  he  was  thus  left  with  an  independent  estate  just  as  he  had 
attained  to  his  majority. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  a  young  man  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  of  a  liberal  education,  and  an  ample  fortune,  would 
devote  himself  at  once  and  exclusively  to  mere  mercantile  pur- 
suits. Nor  am  I  inclined  to  believe  that  he  ever  gave  much 
practical  attention  to  them.  But  the  earliest  letter  directed  to 
him,  which  I  find  among  the  family  papers,  proves  that  he  must 
have  been,  at  least  nominally,  engaged  in  commercial  business. 
It  is  directed  to  "  Mr.  James  Bowdoin,  Merchant." 

This  letter,  however,  has  a  far  higher  interest  than  as  merely 
designating  an  address.  It  is  dated  Philadelphia,  Oct.  25,  1750, 
and  is  in  the  following  words : 


id  with  this  I  send  jou  all  my  Electrical  papers  fairly  Iranscribeii, 
and  I  have,  as  you  desiced,  examined  the  copy,  and  find  it  correct.    I  BhoU  he  glud  to 
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have  your  ofaservaliona  on  tliemi  and  if  in  any  part  I  hava  not  made  myself  well 
understood,  I  will  no  notice  endeavor  to  explain  the  obscure  passages  by  letltr. 

"My  compliments  to  Mi".  Cooper  and  the  other  gentleman  who  were  with  you  here. 
I  bope  ;ou  all  got  safe  home. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  B,  FRANKLIN." 


The  young  Bowdoin,  it  seems,  —  who  at  the  date  of  this 
letter  was  but  four-and-twenty  years  old,  —  had  made  a  journey 
to  Philadelphia,  (a  journey  at  that  day  almost  equal  to  a  voyage 
to  London  at  this,)  in  company  with  his  friend  and  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Cooper,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cooper 
of  Brattle  Street  Church,  —  and  having  there  sought  the  acquaint- 
ance of  I>r.  Franklin,  had  so  impressed  himself  upon  his  regard 
and  respect,  that  Franldin,  in  transmitting  to  him  his  electrical 
papers,  takes  occasion  to  invite  his  observations  upon  them. 

Franklin  was  then  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  and  in  the 
very  maturity  of  his  powers.  Although  he  was  at  this  time 
holding  an  office  connected  with  the  post-office  department  of 
the  Colonies,  as  the  frank  on  the  cover  of  this  letter  indicates,  he 
was  already  deeply  engaged  in  those  great  philosophical  inquiries 
and  experiments  which  were  soon  to  place  him  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame. 

The  acquaintance  between  Franklin  and  Bowdoin,  which  had 
thus  been  formed  at  Philadelphia,  was  rapidly  ripened  into  a 
most  intimate  and  enduring  friendship ;  and  with  this  letter  com- 
menced a  correspondence  which  terminated  only  with  their  lives. 
At  the  outset  of  this  correspondence,  Bowdoin  appcEtrs  to 
have  availed  himself  of  the  invitation  to  make  observations  on 
Franklin's  theories  and  speculations,  with  somewhat  more  of 
independence  of  opinion  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  disparity  of  their  ages.  One  of  his  earliest  letters  (2l3t 
Dec.  1751)  suggested  such  forcible  objections  to  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  sea  was  the  grand  source  of  electricity,  that  Franklin, 
was  led  to  say  in  his  reply,  (24th  January,  1752,)  — "  I  grow 
more  doubtful  of  my  former  supposition,  and  more  ready  to 
allow  weight  to  that  objection,  (drawn  from  the  activity  of  the- 
electric  fluid  and  the  readiness  of  water  to  conduct,}  which  you- 
have  indeed  stated  with  great  strength  and  clfiarness."     In.  the 
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following  year  Franklin  retracted  this  hypothesis  altogether. 
The  same  letter  of  Bowdoin's  contained  an  elaborate  explication 
of  the  cause  of  the  crooked  direction  of  lightning,  which  Frank- 
lin pronounced,  in  his  reply,  to  be  "  both  ingenious  and  solid,"  — 
adding,  "  when  we  can  account  as  satisfactorily  for  the  electrifi- 
cation of  clonds,  I  think  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  will 
be  nearly  complete." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Bowdoin  suggested  a  theory  in  regard 
to  the  luminousncss  of  water  under  certain  circumstances,  ascrib- 
ing it  to  the  presence  of  minute  phosphorescent  animals,  of  which 
Franklin  said,  in  his  reply,  (13th  Dec.  1753,)  —  "The  observations 
you  made  of  the  sea  water  emitting  more  oj'  less  light  in  differ- 
ent tracts  passed  through  by  your  boat,  is  new,  and  your  mode 
of  accounting  for  it  ingenious.  It  is,  indeed,  very  possible,  that 
an  extremely  small  animalcule,  too  small  to  be  visible  even  by 
our  best  glasses,  may  yet  give  a  visible  light."  This  theory  has 
since  been  very  generally  received. 

Franklin  soon  after  paid  our  young  philosopher  the  more  sub- 
stantial and  unequivocal  compliment  of  sending  his  letters  to 
London,  where  they  were  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  with  his  own.  The  Boyal  Society,  at  a  later 
day,  made  Bowdoin  one  of  their  fellows;  and  Franklin,  writing 
to  Bowdoin  from  London,  Jan.  13,  1773,  says  :  "  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  that  my  book  afforded  any  to  my  friends.  I 
esteem  those  letters  of  yours  among  its  brightest  ornaments, 
and  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  they  add  greatly  to  the 
reputation  of  American  philosophy." 

But  the  sympathies  of  Franklin  and  Bowdoin  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  long  confined  to  philosophical  inquiries.  There  were 
other  clouds  than  those  of  the  sky,  gathering  thickly  and  darkly 
around  them,  and  which  were  about  to  require  another  and  more 
practical  sort  of  science,  to  break  then  force  and  rob  them  of 
their  fires.  "  Eripuit  catlo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis  "  ia  the 
proud  motto  upon  one  of  the  medals  which  were  struck  in  honor 
of  Franklin.  Bowdoin,  we  shall  see,  was  one  of  his  counsellors 
and  coadjutors  in  both  the  processes  which  secured  for  him  this 
enviable  ascription. 
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Bowdoin  entered  into  political  life  in  the  year  1753,  as  one  of 
the  four  representatives  of  Boston,  in  the  Provincial  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  House  for 
three  years,  having  been  reelected  by  the  same  constituency  in 
1754  and  1755. 

The  American  Colonies  were,  at  this  moment,  mainly  engaged 
in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  French  upon  their  bound- 
aries. The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  devoted  itself,  with 
especial  zeal,  to  this  object.  It  was  said,  and  ti-uly  said,  by  their 
Councillors  in  1755,  in  an  answer  to  one  of  Governor  Shirley's 
Messages,  "  that  since  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (1748)  we 
have  been  at  more  expense  for  preventing  and  removing  the 
French  encroachments,  we  do  not  say  than  any  other  Colony, 
but  than  all  His  Majesty's  Colonies  besides." 

Bowdoin  appears  from  the  journals  to  have  cooperated  cor- 
dially in  making  provision  for  the  expeditions  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  Crown  Point,  and  in  all  the  military  measures  of  defence. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  more  particularly  interested  in 
promoting  that  great  civil  or  political  measure  of  safety  and 
security  which  was  so  seriously  agitated  at  this  time,  —  ilie 
Union  of  the  Colonies. 

In  June,  1754,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  varions 
Colonies  was  held  at  Albany,  under  Eoyal  authority  and  recom- 
mendation, to  consider  a  plan  of  uniting  the  Colonies  in  mea- 
sures for  their  general  defence.  Of  this  convention  Franklin, 
was  a  member,  and  a  plan  of  general  union,  known  afterwards 
as  the  Albany  plan  of  union,  but  of  which  he  was  the  projectoE 
and  proposer,  was  conditionally  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  delegates.  The  condition  was,  that  it  should  be  conr 
firmed  by  the  various  Colonial  Assemblies. 

In  December,  1754,  the  measure  was  largely  debated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  14th 
day  of  that  month,  the  House  came  to  a  vote  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing questions  :  — 

1.  "  Whether  the  House  accept  of  the  general  plan  of  union 
as  reported  by  the  commissioners  convened  at  Albany  in  June 
last."     This  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

2.  "  Whether  the  House  accept  of  the  partial,  plan  of  union 
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reported  by  the  last  committee  of  both  Houses,  appointed  on 
the  Union."     This,  also,  was  decided  in  the  negative, 

3.  "  Whether  it  be  the  mind  of  the  House,  that  there  be  a 
General  Union  of  his  Majesty's  Colonies  on  this  Continent,  ex- 
cept those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia."  This  proposition 
was  decided  in  the  aiErinative  by  a  large  majority. 

The  proceedings  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Colonies,  and 
indeed  of  all  other  legislative  bodies,  wherever  they  existed 
throughout  the  world,  were  at  that  time  conducted  in  secrecy. 
As  late  as  1776,  Congress  discussed  every  thing  with  closed 
doors,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes  for  all  that 
we  know  of  the  debates  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Even  to  this  day,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  admission  either 
of  reporters  or  listeners  to  the  halls  of  the  British  Parliament. 
A  single  member  may  demand,  at  any  moment,  that  the  gal- 
leries be  cleared,  and  may  insist  on  the  execution  of  the  demand. 
Practically,  however,  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  and  of 
almost  all  other  legislative  bodies  are  now  public,  and  no  one 
can  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  change. 

Doubtless,  when  debates  were  conducted  with  closed  doors, 
there  were  no  speeches  for  Buncombe,  no  clap-traps  for  the  gal- 
leries, no  flourishes  for  the  ladies,  and  it  required  no  hour-rule, 
perhaps,  to  keep  men  within  some  bounds  of  relevancy.  But 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  instruction  and  information,  in  regard 
both  to  the  general  measures  of  government,  and  to  the  particu- 
lar conduct  of  their  own  representatives,  was  then  shut  out  from 
the  people,  and  words  which  might  have  roused  them  to  the 
vindication  of  justice  or  to  the  overthrow  of  tyranny  were  lost 
in  the  utterance.  The  perfect  publicity  of  legislative  proceed- 
ings is  hardly  second  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  its  influence 
upon  the  progress  and  perpetuity  of  human  liberty,  though,  like 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  it  may  be  attended  with  inconve- 
niences and  abuses. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  in  this  connection,  that  the  earliest 
instance  of  authorized  publicity  being  given  to  the  deliberations 
of  a  legislative  body  in  modern  days,  was  in  this  same  House 
of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  3d  day  of  June, 
1766,  when,  upon  motion  of  James  Otis,  and  during  the  debates 
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which  arose  on  the  questions  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  and 
of  compensation  to  the  sufierers  by  the  riots  in  Boston,  to  which 
that  act  had  given  occasion,  a  resolution  was  carried  "  for  open- 
ing a  gallery  for  such  as  wished  to  hear  the  debates."  The 
influence  of  this  measure  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the 
great  revolutionary  events  which  were  soon  to  follow,  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated. 

Of  the  debates  in  1754,  on  the  union  of  the  Colonies,  we,  of 
course,  have  no  record.  But  I  find  among  the  family  papers,  a 
brief  and  imperfect  memorandum,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  of 
a  speech  made  by  Bowdoin  on  this  occasion. 

"  It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  {said  he)  that  an  union  of 
some  sort  is  necessary.  If  that  be  granted,  the  only  question  to 
be  considered  is,  whether  the  union  shall  be  general  or  partial. 
It  has  been  my  opinion,  and  still  is,  that  a  general  union  would 
be  most  salutary.  If  the  Colonics  were  united,  they  could  easily 
drive  the  French  out  of  this  part  of  America ;  but,  in  a  dis- 
united state,  the  French,  though  not  a  tenth  part  so  ■  numerous, 
are  an  overmatch  for  them  ali.  They  are  under  one  head  and 
one  direction,  and  all  pull  one  way;  whereas  the  Colonies  have 
no  head,  some  of  them  are  under  no  direction  in  military  mat- 
ters, and  all  pull  different  ways.  Join  or  Die,  must  be  their 
motto." 

After  alluding  to  the  importance  of  a  union  in  reference  to 
the  Indian  trade,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  another  advantage  of 
a  general  union  is,  that  the  French  Cape  Breton  trade  would  be 
put  an  end  to." 

"  This  trade  (he  continued)  has  been  long  complained  of,  not 
only  as  detrimental  to  our  own  trade,  but  as  the  French  have, 
by  means  thereof,  been  furnished  with  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
not  only  for  themselves  at  Lonlsburg,  but  for  Canada  and  the 
forces  which  they  have  employed  on  the  Ohio.  The  flour  they 
had  there  was  marked  by  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  brand. 
They  are  supplied  from  the  Colonies  with  the  means  of  effecting 
their  destruction ;  and  their  destruction  will  be  the  consequence 
of  that  trade,  unless  it  be  stopped.  And  U  must  be  stopped  by 
being  subjected  to  the  regulations  of  a  general  union." 

Thus  early  did  Bowdoin  suggest  and  advocate  that  great  idea 
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of  a  general  union  of  the  Colonies  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
which  we  shall  find  him,  almost  half  a  century  afterwards,  in 
no  small  degree  instrumental  in  accomplishing  and  realizing 
through  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  prominent  part  which  he  took,  in  1754,  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  immediately  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposition  which  I  have  stated,  he  was  made  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  seven,  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
with  such  as  the  Council  might  join,  "to  consider  and  report  a 
general  plan  of  union  of  the  several  Colonies  on  this  Continent, 
except  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia." 

It  appears  that  this  committee  agreed  upon  such  a  plan,  and 
that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Council,  On  being  brought  down 
to  the  House,  however,  its  consideration  was  deferred,  to  allow 
time  for  members  to  consult  their  constituents,  and  a  motion  to 
print  it  was  negatived.  It  was  never  again  taken  up,  and  I" 
know  not  that  any  copy  of  it  remains.  Greater  dangers,  and 
from  a  more  formidable  source,  were  needed,  to  impress  upon 
the  Colonies  the  vital  importance  of  that  Union,  without  which 
their  liberties  and  independence  never  could  have  been  achieved. 
Nor  were  such  greater  dangers  distant. 

In  May,  1757,  after  an  interval  of  a  single  year  from  the  ter- 
mination of  his  three  years'  service  in  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
fives,  Bowdoin  was  elected  by  that  body  a  member  of  the 
Council. 

The  Council  of  that  day  was  not  a  mere  Executive  Council, 
like  that  which  exists  under  the  present  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  was  a  coordinate  and  independent  branch  of  the 
Colonial  Legislature.  It  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers, a  larger  number  than  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  con- 
tained at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  in  almost 
every  respect  analogous  to  the  Senates  of  our  own  day.  To 
this  body  Bowdoin  was  annually  reelected,  from  1757  to  1774, 
and  he  actually  served  as  a  member  of  it,  with  what  zeal  and, 
ability  we  shall  presently  see,  during  sixteen  of  these  seventeen 
successive  years. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  overstate  the  importance  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  American   liberty    and   independence,  of   the 
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course  pursued  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
Massachusetts,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  long  period. 
Even  as  early  as  1757,  a  controversy  sprung  up  between  these 
bodies  and  Lord  Loudoun,  the  British  commander-in-chief,  in 
regard  to  quartering  and  billeting  hia  troops  upon  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  which  by  no  means  faintly  foreshadowed  the  great  dis- 
putes which  were  to  follow.  In  this  controversy,  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  Parliament  in  the  Colony  was  boldly,  and,  it  is 
believed,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  denied ;  and  an  earnest 
protestation  was  made  that  the  colonists  were  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen. 

The  Provincial  Governor  of  that  period,  however,  —  Thomaa 
Pownall,  —  was  too  moderate  and  too  liberal  in  his  administra- 
tion, and  was,  moreover,  too  deeply  interested  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  glorious  campaigns  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst,  in 
which  Massachusetts,  —  and  Maine,  as  a  part  of  Massachusetts, 
—  had  so  large  and  houorable  a  share,  and  by  which  the  French 
power  on  this  Continent  was  finally  extinguished,  to  provoke  any 
serious  breach  between  himself  and  the  Legislative  Assemblies. 

But  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  his  successor,  was  another  sort  of 
person,  and  from  his  accession  in  1760,  down  to  the  very  day 
on  which  the  last  British  governor  was  finally  driven  from  our 
shores,  there  was  one  continued  conflict  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  authorities. 

,  Governor  Bernard,  in  his  very  first  speech  to  the  Assembly, 
gave  a  clue  to  his  whole  political  character  and  course,  by  allud- 
ing to  the  blessings  which  the  Colonies  derived  "  from  their 
subjection  to  Great  Britain  ; "  and  the  Council,  in  their  reply  to 
this  speech,  furnished  a  no  less  distinct  indication  of  the  spirit 
with  which  they  were  animated,  by  acknowledging  how  much 
they  owed  "  to  their  relation  to  Great  Britain." 

Indeed,  if  any  one  would  fully  understand  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  revolutionary  principles  on  this  Continent;  if  he  would 
understand  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  doctrines  which  were 
asserted  by  the  British  Ministry,  and  the  prompt  resistance  and 
powerful  refutation  which  they  met  at  the  hands  of  our  New 
England  patriots,  he  must  read  what  are  called  "  The  Massa- 
chusetts  State  Papers,"  consisting,  mainly,  of  the  messages  of 
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the  Governor  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  answers  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Governor,  during  this  period. 
He  will  find  here  almost  all  the  great  principles  and  questions 
of  that  momentous  controversy.  Trial  by  Jury,  Regulation  of 
Trade,  Taxation  without  Representation,  the  Stannp  Act,  the 
Tea  Tax,  and  the  rest,  stated  and  argued  with  unsurpassed 
ability  and  spirit.  It  was  by  these  State  Papers,  more,  perhaps, 
than  by  any  thing  else,  that  the  people  of  that  day  were  in- 
structed as  to  the  great  rights  and  interests  which  were  at  stake, 
and  the  popular  heart  originally  and  gradually  prepared  for  the 
great  issue  of  Independence.  If  James  Otis's  argument  against 
Writs  of  Assistance  in  1761,  (as  was  said  by  John  Adams,) 
"  breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life,"  few  things,  if  any 
thing,  did  more  to  prolong  that  breath,  and  sustain  that  life 
through  the  trying  period  of  the  nation's  infancy,  until  it  was 
able  to  go  alone,  than  the  answers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  to  the  insolent  assumptions  of  Bernard 
and  Hutchinson,  mainly  drafted  by  the  same  James  Otis  and 
Samuel  Adams,  and  the  answers  of  the  Council,  mainly  drafted 
by  James  Bowdoin. 

Of  the  first-rate  part  which  Bowdoin  played,  during  his  long 
service  in  the  Council,  we  have  the  fullest  testimony  from  the 
most  unquestionable  sources. 

Governor  Hutchinson,  who  was  himself  a  principal  actor  in 
the  scenes  which  he  describes,  and  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
any  undue  partiality  to  Bowdoin,  furnishes  unequivocal  testi- 
mony as  to  his  course. 

"  In  most  of  the  addresses,  votes,  and  other  proceedings  in 
Council,  of  importance,  for  several  years  past,  (says  he,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  History  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1766,)  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  (Hutchinson 
himself)  had  been  employed  as  the  chairman  of  the  committees. 
Mr.  Bowdoin  succeeded  him,  and  obtained  a  greater  influence 
over  the  Council  than  his  predecessor  ever  had ;  and  being 
united  in  pri  nciple  with  the  leading  men  in  the  House,  measures 
were  concerted  between  him  and  them,  and  from  this  time  the 
Council,  in  matters  which  concerned  the  controversy  between 
the  -Parliament  and  the  Colonies,  in  scarcely  any  instance  dis- 
agreed with  the  House." 
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Again,  under  date  of  1770,  Hutchinson  says,  "  Bowdoin  was 
without  a  rival  in  the  Council,  and  by  the  harmony  and  recipro- 
cal communications  between  him  and  Mr.  S.  Adams,  the  mea- 
sures of  Council  and  House  harmonized  also,  and  were  made 
reciprocally  subservient  each  to  the  other;  so  that  when  the 
Governor  met  with  opposition  from  the  one,  he  had  reason  to 
expect  lilte  opposition  from  the  other." 

Hutchinson  also  states,  under  the  same  date,  that  "Bowdoin 
greatly  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  first  propose,  (as  a  measure  of 
retaliation  for  the  arbitrary  taxes  imposed  by  Great  Britain,)  the 
association  for  leaving  off  the  custom  of  mourning  dress,  for  the 
loss  of  deceased  friends ;  and  for  wearing,  on  all  occasions,  the 
common  manufaclwes  of  the  covmtry" 

Nor  are  these  unequivocal  expressions  in  the  published  his- 
tory of  Hutchinson,  the  only  testimony  which  has  been  borne 
to  Bowdoin's  influence  in  the  Council  and  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Alexander  Weddcrburn,  {afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,) 
in  his  infamous  philippic  upon  Dr.  Franklin,  before  the  Privy 
Councilin  England,  styled  Bowdoin  " the  leader  and  manager 
of  the  Council  in  Massachusetts,  as  Mr.  Adams  was  iii  the 
House." 

Sir  Francis  Bernard,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough, then  secretary  of  the  Colonies,  dated  30th  November, 
1768,  held  up  Mr.  Bowdoin  to  the  censure  of  the  Ministry,  "  as 
having  all  along  taken  the  lead  of  the  Council  in  their  late 
extraordinary  proceedings,"  and,  in  another  letter,  as  "  the  per- 
petual president,  chairman,  secretary,  and  speaker  of  the  Coun- 
cil ; "  and  Sir  Francis  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
sense  which  he  entertained  of  Bowdoin's  importance  to  the 
popular  party,  by  negativing  him  as  a  councillor  at  the  next 
annual  election.  To  this  most  honorable  proscription,  by  the 
most  tyrannical  Governor  who  ever  administered  the  affairs  of 
Massachusetts,  Bowdoin  owed  that  single  year  of  intermission 
.  in  his  labors  at  the  Council  Board,  to  which  I  have  heretofore 
alluded. 

But  the  people,  of  Boston  were  not  in  a  mood  to  be  thus 
deprived  of  the  patriotic  services  of  a  long-tried  and  favorite 
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servant,  and,  James  Otia  having  at  this  moment  withdrawn 
from  pubUc  duty,  Bowdoin  was  immediately  chosen,  in  his 
place,  a  representative  of  Boston.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he 
talten  his  seat  again  in  this  body,  than  the  House,  animated  by 
the  same  spirit  with  the  people  of  Boston,  reelected  him  to  the 
Council,  and  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  having  in  the  mean  time  been 
recalled,  Bowdoin's  election  was  assented  to  by  Governor  Hutch- 
inson upon  grounds  even  more  complimentary  to  his  ability,  and 
not  less  so  to  his  patriotism,  than  those  upon  which  he  had  been 
negatived  by  Sir  Francis,  —  "  because  he  thought  his  influence 
more  prejudicial  in  the  House  of  Representatives  than  at  the 
Council."  It  was  as  the  successor  of  Bowdoin,  on  this  occasion, 
that  John  Adams  first  took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hutchinson's  reason  for  assenting  to  Bowdoin's  reelection  to 
the  Council,  is  given  with  something  more  of  circumstance  and 
amplitication,  in  one  of  his  private  letters  to  the  Ministry  a  year 
or  two  afterwards.  In  April,  1772,  he  wrote  as  follows  :  "  Mr. 
Hancock  moved  in  the  House  to  address  the  Governor  to  carry 
the  Court  to  Boston,  and  to  assign  no  reason  except  the  con- 
venience of  sitting  there,  but  this  was  opposed  by  his  colleague 
Adams,  and  can-ied  against  the  motion  by  three  or  four  voices 
only.  The  same  motion  was  made  in  Council,  but  opposed  by 
Mr.  Bowdoin,  who  is,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  the  princi- 
pal supporter  of  the  opposition  to  the  government.  It  would  be 
to  no  purpose  to  negative  him,  for  he  would  be  chosen  iTtto  the 
House,  and  do  more  mischief  there  than  at  the  Board." 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  reasoning  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  or  to  the  Crown 
itself,  as  in  1774  Bowdoin  was  again  negatived  by  General 
Gage,  who  had  succeeded  Hutchinson  as  Governor,  and  who 
declared  "  that  he  had  express  orders  from  his  Majesty  to  set 
aside  from  that  board  Hon.  Mr.  Bowdoin,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr. 
Winthrop." 

Thus  terminated  the  services  of  James  Bowdoin  in  his  Ma- , 
jesty's  Council,  and  within  a  few  months  afterwards  his  Ma- 
jesty's Council  itself  was  swept  out  of  existence  within  the  limits 
of  Massachusetts. 
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The  17th  of  June,  1774,  was  no  unfit  precursor  of  the  17th 
of  June,  1775.  If  the  latter  was  the  date  of  the  first  great 
physical  contest  for  liberty,  the  former  was  the  date  of  one  of 
the  earliest  civil  acts  of  revolution.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  Massachusetts  then  assembled  at  Salem,  having  come 
to  a  rupture  with  Governor  Gage,  and  foreseeing  that  they 
should  be  immediately  dissolved,  ordered  the  door  of  their 
chamber  to  be  locked,  and  having  effectually  barred  out  the 
Governor's  secretary,  proceeded,  while  he  was  actually  reading 
the  promulgation  for  their  dissolution  on  the  staircase,  to  do 
two  most  important  and  significant  things  :  the  one,  to  provide 
for  holding  a  Provincial  Congress  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  other,  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  the  first  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  At  the 
head  of  these  delegates  stood  the  name  of  James  Bowdoin.  The 
others  were  Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and 
Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Had  the  condition  of  Bowdoin's  family  allowed  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Philadelphia,  agreeably  to  this  appointment,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  his  name  would  now  be  found,  where  aU, 
the  world  might  read  it,  foremost  on  the  roll  of  Independence ; 
but  the  illness  of  his  wife  compelled  him  to  stay  at  home,  and 
that  proud  distinction  was  reserved  for  the  name  of  John  Hancock, 
who  was  elected  as  his  substitute.  The  spirit  by  which  he  was 
actuated  at  this  time,  is  abundantly  indicated  by  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Franklin  in  London,  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  just  after  the  first  Congress  had  assembled,  and 
which  was  mainly  written  as  an  introduction  of  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  then  vainly  seeking  a  restoration  of  his  health  by  a  foreign 
voyage. 

"  Sis  regiments  (says  he)  are  now  here,  and  General  Gage,  it 
is  said,  has  sent  for  two  or  three  from  Canada,  and  expects  soon 
two  more  from  Ireland.  Whether  he  will  think  these,  or  a  much 
greater  number  added  to  them,  sufficient  fo  enforce  submission 
to  the  act,  (for  reducing  the  province  to  a  military  government,) 
his  letters  to  the  Ministry  will  inform  them,  and  time,  every 
body  else.  In  apricum  proferet  eslas.  A  sort  of  enthusiasm 
seems  universally  prevalent,  and  it  has  been  greatly  heightened 
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by  the  Canada  act  for  the  encouraging  and  establishing  Popery. 
«  Pro  oris  et  facts,  our  all  is  at  stake,"  is  the  genera!  cry  through- 
out the  country.  Of  this  I  have  been  in  some  measure  a  witness, 
having  these  two  months  past  been  journeying  about  the  Pro- 
vince with  Mrs.  Bowdoin,  on  account  of  her  health  ;  the  bad 
state  of  which  has  prevented  ray  attending  the  Congress,  for 
■which  the  Assembly  thought  proper  to  appoint  me  one  of  their 
committee." 

Mr.  Bowdoin'a  own  health,  also,  about  this  time,  gave  way, 
and  soon  after  assumed  a  most  serious  aspect.  In  a  letter  to 
John  Adams  from  his  wife,  bearing  date  June  15th,  1775,  and 
which  is  among  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Adams  recently  published  by 
her  gi-andson,  I  find  the  following  passage  :  "  Mr.  Bowdoin  and 
his  lady  are  at  present  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Borland,  and  are 
going  to  MiddleboTOUgh,  to  the  bouse  of  Judge  Oliver.  He, 
poor  gentleman,  is  so  low,  that  I  apprehend  he  is  hastening  to 
a  house  not  made  with  hands;  he  looks  like  a  mere  skeleton, 
speaJss  faint  and  low,  is  racked  with  a  violent  cough,  and,  I 
think,  far  advanced  in  consumption.  I  went  to  see  him  last 
Saturday.  He  is  very  inquisitive  of  every  person  with  regard 
to  the  times;  begged  I  would  let  him  know  of  the  first  intelli- 
gence I  had  from  you ;  is  very  unable  to  converse  by  reason  of 
his  cough.  He  rides  every  pleasant  day,  and  has  been  kind 
enough  to  call  at  the  door  {though  unable  to  get  out)  several 
times.  He  says  the  very  name  of  Hutchinson  distresses  him, 
Speaking  of  him  the  other  day,  he  broke  out, '  Heligious  rascal ! 
how  I  abhor  his  name'.'" 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  giving  these  contemporaneous 
accounts  of  the  circumstances  which  prevented  Bowdoin  from 
taking  his  scat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  because,  in  the 
violence  of  partisan  warfare  afterwards,  his  patriotism  was  im- 
peached on  this  ground.  As  well  might  the  patriotism  of  James 
Otis  be  impeached,  because  the  blows  of  assassins  upon  hia 
brain,  unsettling  his  reason,  compelled  him  also  to  retire,  at  this 
moment,  from  the  service  of  the  country,  and  to  leave  others  to 
reap  a  harvest  of  glory  which  he  had  sown  !  As  well  might  the 
patriotism  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  be  impeached,  because  con- 
sumption, at  this  moment,  had  marked  him  for  its  prey,  and  he, 
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too,  was  forced  to  fly  to  milder  climes,  from  wiiieli  he  only 
returned  to  expire  within  sight  of  his  native  shores ! 

The  services  of  Bowdoin,  however,  were  not  yet  destined  to  be 
lost  to  Massachusetts  or  to  the  country.  Momentous  responsi- 
bilities still  awaited  him,  and  the  partial  restoration  of  his  health 
soon  enabled  him  to  meet  them. 

Indeed,  while  his  health  was  still  failing,  he  served  as  moder- 
ator of  a  great  meeting  of  the  people  of  Boston,  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
which  was  held  to  consider  the  demand  which  had  been  made 
upon  them  by  General  Gage,  for  the  surrender  of  their  arms. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and  excitement, 
and  was  protracted  through  many  days.  Bowdoin,  at  the  close 
of  it,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  remonstrate  and 
treat  with  General  Gage  upon  the  subject,  and  I  now  have  in 
my  hand  the  evidence  of  his  success,  in  an  original  paper,  which 
is  not  without  historical  interest,  dated  Boston,  April  27,  1775, 
in  the  following  terms: 

«  General  Gage  gives  liberty  to  the  inhabitants  to  remove  out 
of  town  with  their  effects,  and,  in  order  to  expedite  said  removal, 
informs  the  inhabitants  that  they  may  receive  passes  for  that 
purpose  from  General  Eobinson,  any  time  after  8  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning." 

Such  was  the  only  liberty  which  the  people  of  Boston  could, 
in  that  day,  extort  from  the  British  commander-in-chief,  —  liberty 
to  abandon  their  homes  and  firesides,  and  to  seek  shelter  where 
they  could  find  it!  Even  this,  however,  was  a  great  point 
gained,  and  was  far  better  than  being  exposed  to  the  daily 
insults  and  depredations  of  a  hireling  soldiery.  I  have  it  mider 
his  own  hand,  that  it  was  by  his  attention  to  this  business,  while 
already  an  invalid,  that  Bowdoin  contracted  the  serious  illness 
described  by  Mrs.  Adams,  by  reason  of  which  his  life  was  at  one 
time  despaired  of. 

In  August  of  this  same  year,  1775,  a  Provincial  Congress 
assembled  at  "Watertown,  and  proceeded,  under  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress,  to  organize  the  first  regular 
Government,  by  electing  twenty-eight  Councillors,  not  only  to 
act  as  a  branch  of  the  legislative  body,  but  to  exercise  the 
supreme  executive   authority  of  the  province.     Bowdoin  was 
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elected  first  on  the  list,  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  Board  was 
formally  placed  at  its  head,  so  that  he  should  act  as  President 
of  the  Council  whenever  he  was  present  Though  his  health 
was  still  in&rm,  he  instantly  accepted  the  appointment,  and  soon 
repaired  to  his  post,  and  in  that  capacity  he  presided,  from  time 
to  time  for  several  years,  over  the  now  independent  Republic. 
"  This  conspicuous  act  of  overt  treason,"  (as  it  was  well  termed 
by  one  who  knew  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  he  used,  — 
Bowdoin's  distinguished  eulogist,  Judge  Lowell,)  this  conspicu- 
ous act  of  overt,  treason  to  the  British  monarch,  whose  ministry 
was  still  exercising  "  the  pageantry  of  civil  government  within 
the  province,"  and  whose  armies  held  possession  of  the  capital 
almost  within  sight,  furnishes  ample  evidence  that  Bowdoin 
shrunk  from  no  exposure  to  personal  proscription  or  peril, 

George  Washington  had  just  then  assumed  the  command 
of  the  American  army,  encamped  around  Boston.  Bowdoin's 
official  position  brought  him,  of  course,  into  immediate  relation 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  an  intimate  and  enduring  friend- 
ship was  soon  formed  between  them.  Many  letters  of  a  highly 
confidential  character,  and  a  beautiful  cane,  now  in  my  own 
possession,  which  was  the  gift  of  Bowdoin  to  "Washington, 
and  which  was  returned,  as  a  precious  memorial  to  the  family 
by  Mrs.  Washington,  after  her  husband's  death,  bear  witness  to 
the  cordial  regard  which  they  cherished  for  each  other. 

In  the  autumn  of  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  despatched 
a  special  committee  of  its  members  to  Cambridge,  to  confer 
with  Washington  and  the  authorities  of  the  New  England 
States,  as  to  the  best  means  of  conducting  the  campaign.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Benjamin  Harrison,  (the  father  of  the  late 
lamented  President  of  the  United  States,)  were  two  of  the 
committee  of  Congress.  Bowdoin  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  conduct  the  conference  on  the  part  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  by  them  it  was  agreed  that  an  army  of  twenty-four 
thousand  men  should  be  raised  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that 
the  several  Colonies  should  be  called  on  for  their  respective  pro- 
portions of  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  supporting  them, 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Washington  said  to  some  timid 
Whigs  in  Massachusetts, "  You  need  not  fear,  when  you  have 
a  Bowdoin  at  your  head," 
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It  was  through  the  confidential  agency  of  Bowdoin,  some 
years  afterwards,  in  1780,  that  Washington  procured  a  plan  of 
the  harbor  of  Halifax,  with  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  po- 
sition of  all  the  military  works,  with  a  view  to  its  destruction 
by  the  French  fleet. 

Nor  may  it  be  uninteresting,  or  out  of  place,  to  mention  here, 
that  on  the  night  on  which  Washington  threw  up  the  redoubts 
on  Dorchester  Heights,  which  compelled  the  British  army  to 
evacuate  Boston  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  Bowdoin's  son,  James,  {afterwards  the  patron  of  the 
College,)  a  young  man  then  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who, 
after  being  graduated  at  Harvard,  had  gone  over  to  England, 
partly  on  account  of  his  health,  and  partly  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  who  had  hurried  back  to  share 
the  fortunes  of  his  native  land  instantly  on  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities.  The  young  Bowdoin  also  crossed  over  in  the  same 
boat  with  Washington  on  his  entrance  into  Boston,  after  the 
departure  of  the  British,  and  took  him  to  dine  at  his  grandfather 
Erving's,  where,  we  are  told,  the  greatest  delicacy  the  town  af- 
forded "  was  only  a  piece  of  salted  beef." 

Mr.  Bowdoin,  the  father,  was  reelected  to  the  Council  in  1776 
and  1777,  and  continued  to  serve  as  its  presiding  officer,  when- 
ever his  health  permitted  him  to  attend  its  meetings,  until  the 
summer  of  1777,  when  he  resigned. 

In  1776,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, he  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  direct 
and  personally  superintend  its  proclamation  from  the  balcony  of 
the  Old  State  House  in  Boston.  He  was,  also,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  Commonwealth 
during  the  recess  of  the  General  Court. 

In  1779,  Bowdoin  was  brought  back  again  into  the  public  ser- 
vice by  being  elected  a  delegate  from  the  town  of  Boston  to  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 
One  attempt  to  accomplish  this  work  had  abeady  been  made  by 
the  Legislature  during  the  previous  year,  but  the  plan  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  people.  The  greatest  minds  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  now  called  together  to  repair  the  failure.  Samuel  Adams 
and  John  Adams,  Hancock,  the  elder  John  Lowell,  Theophilus 
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Parsons,  the  elder  John  Pickering,  George  Cabot,  Nathaniel 
Gorham,  James  SulHvan,  the  cider  Levi  Lincoln,  Eobert  Treat 
Paine,  Jonathan  Jadtaon,  Henry  Higginson,  Nathaniel  Tracy, 
Samuel  Osgood,  William  Gushing,  and  Caleb  Strong,  were 
among  the  members  of  this  Convention.  Your  own  Province 
of  Maine  was  represented,  among  others,  by  David  Sewal!  and 
Benjamin  Chadbourne.  Well  might  it  be  said  that  "to  this 
Convention  were  returned  from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
as  great  a  number  of  men  of  learning,  talents,  and  pahiotism, 
as  had  ever  been  assembled  here  at  any  earlier  period."  It  may 
be  doubted,  whether  any  later  period  has  ever  witnessed  its  equal. 
Of  this  Convention,  Eowdoin  was  the  President. 

His  position  as  presiding  officer,  however,  did  not  exempt  him 
from  the  more  active  duties  of  membership,  and,  during  the  long 
recess  of  the  Convention,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  select 
committee,  by  which  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution  was 
digested  and  prepared.  His  friend  and  eulogist.  Judge  Lowell, 
who  was  himself  second  to  no  one  in  that  Convention,  either 
for  the  zeal  or  the  abOity  which  he  brought  to  the  work,  says 
of  Bowdoin,  that  "  it  is  owing  to  the  hints  which  he  occasionally 
gave,  and  the  part  which  he  took  with  the  committee  who  framed 
the  plan,  that  some  of  the  most  admired  sections  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  State  appear  in  their  present  form;"  and  he  adds, 
"this  assembly  of  wise  men  can'ied  home  mth  them  such  im- 
pressions of  his  character  as  an  able  and  virtuous  statesman,  that 
they  retained  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  for  him  till  his  death." 

At  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
under  this  new  Constitution,  John  HancocJt  was  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy.  There  having  been  no  choice  of  a  Lieutenant 
Governor  by  the  people,  the  Legislature,  on  their  assembling, 
elected  Bowdoin  to  that  office.  They,  also,  simultaneously 
elected  him  a  Senator  for  the  County  of  Suifolk,  leaving  it 
optional  with  himself  to  decide  in  which  capacity  he  would 
serve  the  State,  and  intimating,  certainly,  in  the  most  compli- 
mentary manner,  their  unwillingness  that  the  State  should  he 
deprived  of  his  services  altogether.  Bowdoin,  however,  declined 
both  these  offices,  as  he  did,  also,  the  appointment  of  agent  to 
negotiate  a  loan  in  Europe,  which,  about  this  time,  was  offered 
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to  him.  But  in  the  subsequent  winter  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  Legislature,  in  company  with  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney- Greneral,  and  Mr.  John  Pickering, 
"  to  revise  the  laws  in  force  in  the  State  ;  to  select,  abridge,  alter, 
and  digest  them,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment." I  have  seen  ample  evidence,  in  his  private  papers, 
of  the  labor  which  he  bestowed  on  the  duties  of  this  distin- 
guished and  most  responsible  commission. 

In  1783,  Bowdoin  was  chosen  a  representative  from  Boston, 
but  declined  the  office. 

In  January,  1785,  Hancock  resigned  his  place  as  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  Massachusetts.  At  the  ensuing  April  election  there 
was  no.  choice  by  the  people,  but  on  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  May,  Bowdoin  was  elected  Governor,  by  the  Senate,  out 
of  the  candidates  sent  up  to  that  body  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  was  during  the  popular  canvass  preceding  this  election, 
that  a  charge  was  brought  against  Bowdoin  that  he  was  in 
British  interest  and  under  British  influence.  In  these  latter  days, 
such  a  chtirge,  against  whomsoever  it  were  arrayed,  could  excite 
little  surprise.  It  is  the  penalty  of  modern  public  life,  to  be 
abused.  Not  to  be  the  subject  of  some  false  report,  of  some 
slanderous  charge,  of  some  calumnious  imputation,  would  seem 
almost  to  imply  that  one  was  too  insignificant  to  attract  notice. 
So  uniformly  does  abuse  or  misrepresentation  follow  any  consi- 
derable fame,  that  a  public  man  is  almost  tempted  to  exclaim  in 
the  words  of  an  old  ballad, — 

"  Liars  will  lee  on  full  gnld  men 
Sae  will  thej  do  on  me  ; 
I  wad'jia  wish  to  be  the  man, 
That  liars  on  wad'na  lee." 

But  that  one  who  had  been  so  early  and  ardent  an  opposer  of 
British  oppression  and  British  dominion,  and  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  cooperated  personally  and  prominently  in  almost  all 
the  measures  by  which  that  aggression  had  been  successfully 
resisted,  and  that  dominion  finally  thrown  off",  should  now  so  soon 
have  been  subjected  to  such  an  imputation  upon  his  patriotism, 
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and  Buch  an  impeachment  of  his  integrity,  must  certainly  asto- 
nish every  one,  who  has  not  become  familiar  with  the  habitual 
disingenuousness  and  unscrupulousness  of  modern  partisan  war- 
fare. 

The  only  points  rched  upon  to  give  color  to  this  infamous  ac- 
cusation were,  first,  Bowdoin's  failure  to  attend  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1774,  when,  as  we  have  sufficiently  seen,  the  illness 
of  his  wife,  and  the  critical  condition  of  his  own  health,  detained 
him  at  home;  and,  second,  the  marriage  of  Bowdoin's  only 
daughter  with  Sir  John  Temple. 

The  late  estimable  and  distinguished  author  of  the  "  Familiar 
Sketches  of  Public  Characters,"  which  are  believed  to  be  gene- 
rally as  correct,  as  they  certainly  are  spirited  and  interesting, 
says  that  Bowdoin  was  suspected  of  English  partialities,  "  be- 
cause an  Englishman  who  bore  a  title  had  become  his  son-in- 
law." 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  John  Temple  was  a  Boston  boy,  born  at 
Noddle's  Island,  now  East  Boston,  of  parents  who  had  long  re- 
sided in  this  country,  and  that  he  did  not  inherit  his  baronetcy 
from  his  great  grandfather  until  nearly  eighteen  months  after  this 
election  was  over.  He  had  been,  moreover,  a  thorough  Whig 
during  the  whole  of  our  Revolution,  and  had  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  opposition  to  the  British  Ministry  by  the  loss  of  more  than 
one  office,  of  which  the  emoluments  were  in  the  last  degree  ne- 
cessary to  his  support.  It  was  of  Temple  that  Arthur  Lee,  then 
in  London,  wrote  to  Samuel  Adams,  December  22, 1773,  "  There 
is  no  man  more  obnoxious  to  Hillsborough,  Bernard,  Knox,  and 
all  that  tribe  of  determined  enemies  to  truth,  to  virtue,  liberty, 
and  America." 

It  is,  indeed,  not  a  fittle  curious,  that,  while  in  1785,  Bowdoin 
was  charged  with  being  in  British  interest,  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  Temple,  —  in  1770,  Bowdoin's  original  opposition 
to  Great  Britain  was  attributed  to  the  very  same  cause.  "  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Shirley  and  Pownall,  (says  Governor 
Hutchinson  in  his  third  volume,)  Bowdoin  was  considered  rather 
as  a  favorer  of  the  prerogative,  than  of  the  opposition  to  it.  But 
Mr.  Temple,  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Customs,  having  mar- 
ried Mr.  Bowdoin's  daughter,  and  having  differed  with  Governor 
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Bernard,  and  connected  himself  with  Mr.  Otis  and  others  in  the 
opposition,  Mr.  Bowdoiii,  from  that  time,  entered  into  the  like 
connections." 

Hutchinson  is  atiU  more  explicit  upon  this  point  in  some  of 
his  private  letters.  In  a  letter  to  Commodore  (afterwards  Ad- 
miral) Gambler,  dated  7th  May,  1772,  he  says;  "  Of  the  two 
you  mentioned,  one  in  the  Common  and  the  other  near  it,  {Bow- 
doin's  elegant  mansion  near  the  Common  is  still  freshly  remem- 
bered,) I  have  found  the  first  pliable,  and  have  made  great  use 
of  him,  and  expect  to  make  more ;  the  other  is  envious,  and  with 
dark,  secret  plottings  endeavors  to  distress  Government;  and, 
although  I  am  upon  terms  of  civility  with  him,  yet  when  the 
faction  in  the  House  have  any  point  to  carry,  they  are  sure  of 
his  support  in  Council,  and  he  is  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  I  do 
not  find  the  advice,  that  his  son-in-law  is  like  to  be  provided  for 
in  England,  has  any  effect  upon  him.  If  I  see  any  chance  of 
bringing  him  over,  and  making  him  a  friend  to  Government,  I 
will  try  it ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  bear  with  his  opposition  as 
I  have  done  for  several  years  past.    This  inter  nos." 

It  seems  thus,  that  Hutchinson  was  about  fo  make  a  tritil 
upon  Bowdoin's  patriotism,  with  a  view  of  seeing  if  there  was 
"  any  chance  of  bringing  him  over,  and  making  him  a  friend  to 
Government."  And  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  dated 
25th  August,  1773,  four  months  afterwards,  we  have  some 
glimpses  of  the  result  of  the  attempt 

"Before  Commodore  Gambler  sailed,  (he  says,)  he  hinted  to 
me  the  same  thing  he  did  to  you  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

I  thought  it  was  suggested  to  him  by ,  and  I  took  it  to  be 

only  his  opinion  of  the  effect  such  an  expectation  might  have, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  Mr.  B.  was  privy  to  the  suggestion. 
His  conduct  in  Council  is  very  little  different  from  what  it  was 
in  your  administration,  and  he  runs  into  the  foolish  notions  of 
Adams  &  Co.,  and  when  Government  is  the  subject,  talks  their 
jargon.  On  other  occasions,  we  are  just  within  the  hounds  of 
decency.  One  would  have  thought  the  unexpected  favors  shown 
to  his  son-in-law  would  have  softened  him.  I  don't  know  but 
he  may  have  been  rather  more  cautious  in  his  language,  but  he- 
joins  in  the  same  measures." 
10* 
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Bowdoiii  himself  gave  the  best  evidence,  not  many  months 
afterwards,  with  what  success  he  had  been  approached,  and 
how  far  he  had  even  become  "more  cautious  in  his  language," 
in  the  prompt  and  powerful  stand  which  he  took  against  Hutch- 
inson's elaborate  message  to  the  Legislature,  upholding  the 
power  of  Parliament  over  the  Colonies ;  in  regard  to  which, 
Hutchinson  wrote  to  General  Gage,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1773,  —  "  The  Council  would  have  acquiesced,  if  Mr.  Bowdoin 
had  not  persuaded  them  that  he  could  defend  Lord  Chatham's 
doctrine,  that  Parliament  had  no  right  of  taxation ;  but  by  his 
repugnant  arguments  he  has  exposed  himself  to  contempt." 

A  copy  of  these  "repugnant  arguments"  is  in  my  posses- 
sion, in  Bowdoin's  handwriting,  as  they  are  printed  among  the 
Massachusetts  State  Papers ;  and  no  one  can  read  them  without 
feeling  that,  if  they  exposed  him  to  the  "  contempt "  of  this 
pliant  tool  of  royalty,  they  have  entitled  him  to  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  every  American  patriot.  The  paper  is,  unquestion- 
ably, among  the  ablest  compositions  to  which  the  controversies 
of  that  day  gave  occasion,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
Bowdoin's  being  negatived,  at  his  next  election  to  the  Council, 
by  the  express  order  of  his  Majesty. 

Temple,  it  appears,  had  been  appointed  in  December,  1771, 
surveyor-general  of  the  customs  in  England.  He  had  been 
refused  all  further  employment  in  America  on  the  ground  of  his 
known  attachment  to  the  cause  of  his  native  country,  the  King 
himself  having  signified  to  Lord  North  that  he  must  not  be 
sufl'ered  to  return  to  the  Colonies  in  any  public  capacity.  But 
his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  could  not  thus  be  extin- 
guished ;  and  in  1774,  he  was  summarily  removed  from  office, 
for  reasons  which  are  set  forth  in  a  paper  bearing  his  own  signa- 
ture, which  was  addressed  to  the  Government  of  Massachusetts 
in  1791,  and  which  begins  as  follows  : 

"  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Temple  were,  in  the  year  1774,  upon 
one  and  the  same  day,  and  for  one  and  the  same  cause,  dis- 
missed from  the  several  employments  they  held  under  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain ;  expressly  for  their  attachment  to  the  American 
cause ;  and  particularly  for  their  having  obtained  and  transmitted 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  certain  original  letters  and  papers, 
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which  first  discovered,  with  certainty,  the  perfidious  plans  then 
maciiinating  against  the  freedotn  and  happiness  of  the  then 
Colonies,  now  United  States  in  North  America ;  Mr.  Temple, 
by  such  dismission,  lost  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  besides  several  very  honorary  appointments  under 
the  crown ;  Dr.  Franklin's  loss  was  about  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year." 

This  distinct  and  public  declaration  during  the  lifetime  of 
PranJdin,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  a  previous  and  private  com- 
munication to  John  Adams,  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact, 
that  it  was  through  Temple's  cooperation  with  Franklin  that 
the  famous  Hutchinson  letters  were  sent  over  to  this  country,  and 
furnishes  another  proof  that  his  employment  and  salaries  abroad 
had,  in  no  degree,  diminished  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can Liberty. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  follow  the  course  and  cha- 
racter of  Sir  John  Temple  further  on  this  occasion.  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  how  utterly  groundless  were  any  imputations 
upon  Bowdoin's  patriotism,  arising  out  of  his  connection  with 
Temple.  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  how  justly  it  was  said 
of  Bowdoin  at  his  death,  — "  He  was  in  every  sense  a  patriot. 
He  connected  himself  with  those  who  were  determined  not  to 
be  slaves.  It  was  in  his  power  to  have  made  any  terms  for 
himself,  if  he  could  have  deserted  his  principles;  but  firm  and 
incorruptible,  he  put  every  thing  at  hazard." 

The  condition  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  nation  at  large, 
when  Bowdoin  assumed  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Common- 
wealth, (if  there  was  any  thing  which  could  be  called  a  nation 
in  1785,)  was  most  critical.  Both  were  overwhelmed  with  the 
debts  of  the  Revolution,  and  no  effective  system  of  finance  had 
been  established  for  their  discharge.  Indeed,  the  resources  of 
the  people  were  already  utterly  exhausted,  and  a  wide-spread 
bankruptcy  seemed  almost  inevitable.  Bowdoin,  however,  stood 
forth,  in  his  first  address  to  the  Legislature,  as  the  stern  advocate 
of  supporting  the  credit  of  the  State  at  all  costs,  and  as  the 
uncompromising  opponent  of  every  idea  of  repudiation.  "  Lately 
emerged,  (said  he,)  from  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  a  heavy 
debt  upon  us  in  consequence  of  it,  —  our  finances  deranged  and 
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ouv  credit  to  reestablish,  —  it  will  require  time  to  remove  these 
difficulties.  The  removal  of  them  must  be  effected  in  the  same 
■way  a  prudent  individual,  in  like  circumstances,  would  adopt,  — 
by  retrenching  unne  cessary  expenses,  adopting  a  strict  economy, 
providing  means  of  lessening  his  debt,  duly  paying  the  interest 
of  it,  and  manifesting  to  his  creditors  and  the  world,  that  in  all 
his  transactions  he  is  guided  by  the  principles  of  honor  and 
strict  honesty.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  public  credit  can 
be  maintained  or  restored  ;  and  when  governments,  by  an  unde- 
viating  adherence  to  these  principles,  shall  have  firmly  established 
it,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  they  can  obtain 
loans  in  preference  to  all  borrowers  whatever." 

In  this  same  first  address  to  the  General  Court,  Bowdoin  came 
forward,  also,  as  the  ardent  adviser  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  with  a  view  to  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 

"  The  state  of  our  foreign  trade,  (said  he,}  which  has  given  so 
general  an  uneasiness,  and  the  operation  of  which,  through  the 
extravagant  importation  and  use  of  foreign  manufactures,  has 
occasioned  so  large  a  balance  against  us,  demands  a  serious  con- 
sideration. 

"  To  satisfy  that  balance,  our  money  is  exported ;  which,  with 
all  the  means  of  remittance  at  present  in  our  power,  falls  very 
short  of  a  sufficiency. 

"  Those  means,  which  have  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  war, 
are  gradually  enlarging  ;  but  they  cannot  soon  increase  to  their 
former  amplitude,  so  long  as  Britain  and  other  nations  continue 
the  commercial  systems  they  have  adopted  since  the  war.  Those 
nations  have  an  undoubted  right  to  regulate  their  trade  with  us, 
and  to  admit  into  their  ports,  on  their  own  terms,  the  vessels  and 
cargoes  that  go  from  the  United  States,  or  to  refuse  an  admit- 
tance ;  their  own  interest  or  their  sense  of  it,  being  the  only  prin- 
ciple to  dictate  those  regulations,  where  no  treaty  of  commerce 
is  subsisting. 

"  The  United  States  have  the  same  right,  and  can,  and  ought 
to  regulate  their  foreign  trade  on  the  same  principle ;  but  it  is  a 
misfortune,  that  Congress  have  not  yet  been  authorized  for  that 
purpose  by  all  the  States.     If  there  be  any  thing  wanting  on 
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the  part  of  this  State  to  complete  that  authority,  it  lies  with  you, 
gentlemen,  to  bring  it  forward  and  mature  it ;  and,  until  Con- 
gress shall  ordain  the  necessary  regulations,  you  will  please  to 
consider  what  further  is  needful  to  be  done  on  our  part,  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  which  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  manufac- 
turer, and  indeed  every  other  description  of  persons  among  us, 
so  justly  complain." 

"  It  is  of  great  importance,  (he  continues,)  and  the  happiness 
of  the  United  States  depends  upon  it,  that  Congress  should  be 
vested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union,  to 
manage  the  general  concerns  of  it,  and  secure  and  promote  its 
common  interest.  That  interest,  so  far  as  it;  is  dependent  on  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  the  Confederation 
does  not  sufficiently  provide  for ;  and  this  State,  and  the  United 
States  in  general,  are  now  experiencing,  by  the  operation  of  their 
trade  with  some  of  these  nations,  particularly  Great  Britain,  the 
want  of  such  a  provision. 

"  This  matter.  Gentlemen,  merits  your  attention  ;  and  if  yoti 
think  that  Congress  should  be  vested  with  ampler  powers,  and 
that  special  delegates  from  the  States  should  be  convened  to 
settle  and  define  them,  you  will  take  the  necessary  measm'es  for 
obtaining  such  a  Convention  or  Congress,  whose  agreement, 
when  confirmed  by  the  States,  would  ascertain  these  powers," 

Thus  again  did  Bowdoin,  in  1785,  propose  as  the  only  mode 
of  securing  our  national  prosperity,  and  counteracting  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  restrictive  policy  of  Great  Britain,  the  same 
remedy  which  he  had  declared  necessary  in  1754,  against  the 
Cape  Breton  trade  of  the  French,  —  a  general  tmion  of  Hie  Colo- 
nies, with  the  power  of  regulating-  trade. 

His  views  were  not  now  lost  upon  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  The  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  cordially 
responded  to  them,  and  passed  strong  resolutions,  bearing  date 
July  1, 1785,  recommending  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  all 
the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  enlarging  the  powers  of  Congress.  These  resolutions 
were  communicated  to  Congress  and  the  several  States.  Vir- 
ginia passed  similar  resolutions  in  January,  1786  ;  in  the  follow- 
ing September,  the  first  meeting  of  delegates  was  held  at  Aona- 
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polis;  and  in  May,  1787,  the  Convention  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, by  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
finally  formed. 

The  late  Mr,  Alden  Bradford,  whose  name  has  so  many  titles 
to  our  respectful  remembrance,  does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  in  his 
History  of  Massachusetts,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
stated,  that  Governor  Bowdoin  "is  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
having  iirst  urged  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
for  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  and  for  raising 
a  revenue  from  it  to  support  the  public  credit." 

I  need  not  say  how  gladly  I  would  vindicate  the  Bowdoin 
title  to  this  distinction.  He  who  can  rightfully  claim  it,  needs 
no  other  title  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  country.  The  man, 
npon  whose  tombstone  it  may  be  truly  written,  — "  It  was  by  him 
that  the  great  idea  of  our  glorious  Federal  Constitution  was 
first  conceived,  and  first  urged,"  —  need  not  envy  the  proudest 
epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Pantheon.  To  him  the 
rarely  interrupted  peace,  the  unparalleled  progress  and  prosperity, 
the  firm  and  cordial  union  of  this  mighty  nation,  for  sixty  years 
past,  and  as  we  hope  and  believe,  for  sixty  times  sixty  years  to 
come,  will  bear  grateful  testimony!  To  liim,  the  first  great 
example  of  successful  Constitutional  Republican  Government, 
will  acknowledge  a  perpetual  debt !  Around  his  memory,  the 
hopes  of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  worid  will  weave  an  unfad- 
ing chaplet  I 

'  Such  an  honor,  however,  is  too  high  to  be  lightly  appropriated 
to.  any  one  man.  I  know  the  danger  of  setting  up  pretensions 
of  priority  in  great  ideas,  whether  of  state  policy,  philosophical 
theory,  scientific  discovery,  or  mechanical  invention.  It  was 
claimed  for  Patrick  Henry,  that  he  was  the  first  to  exclaim,  under 
the  sting  of  British  oppression  in  1774,  "  We  must  fight ; "  but 
it  has  since  been  clearly  proved,  that  he  only  echoed  the  excla- 
mation of  Joseph  Hawley  of  Massachusetts,  communicated  to 
him  by  John  Adams. 

The  first  public  proposal  of  a  General  Convention  to  remodel 
the  Confederacy,  has  been  traced  by  Mr,  Madison  to  one,  whose 
family  name  would  thus  seem  to  be  associated  both  with  the 
earliest  suggestion,  and  with  the  latest  and  ablest  defence  of 
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the  Coiistitutioii,  —  Pelatiah  Webster,  —  a  correspondent  and 
friend  of  Governor  Bowdoin,  who  bronght  it  forward  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1781.  This  was  followed  by  resolutions 
in  favor  of  it,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  on  motion 
of  General  Schuyler,  in  1782.  Hamilton  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  the  plan,  in  Congress,  in  1783.  Uichard  Henry  Lee, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  urged  it  in  1784.  But  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  earnest  official  recommendation  of  Bowdoin,  and 
the  strong  resolutions  of  Massachusetts,  (then  one  of  the  three 
great  States  of  the  Confederacy,)  in  1785,  were  most  important 
steps  in  this  momentous  Federal  movement.  They  preceded, 
by  more  than  a  year,  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  to  which  so 
deserved  a  prominence  has  always  been  given,  and  they  should 
not  be  suffered  to  be  omitted,  as  they  too  often  hitherto  have 
been,  from  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  any  one  was  an  earlier  or 
more  intelligent  advocate  than  Bowdoin,  of  the  great  commer- 
cial principle  which  the  Constitution  was  primarily  established 
to  vindicate.  The  necessity  of  regulating  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  counteracting  the 
restrictive  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  other  nations,  and  of  pro- 
tecting the  industry  and  labor  of  our  own  people,  was  illustrated 
and  enforced  by  him  on  every  occasion. 

Under  his  auspices,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed 
an  act  for  this  purpose  on  their  own  responsibility,  to  cease,  of 
course,  whenever  Congress  should  be  vested  with  power  to  take 
the  subject  under  national  control. 

Under  his  advice,  an  act  laying  additional  duties  of  import 
and  excise  was  also  passed  by  the  State  Legislature,  in  relation 
to  which,  at  the  subsequent  session,  in  October,  1785,  Governor 
Bowdoin  used  language  in  his  message,  which  shows  both  the 
extent  of  his  information,  and  the  soundness  of  his  views  upon 
these  commercial  subjects  :  — 

"  As  one  intention  of  the  act  (says  he)  was  to  encourage  our 
own  manufactures,  by  making  such  a  distinction  in  the  duties 
upon  them  and  upon  foreign  manufactures,  as  to  give,  in  regard 
to  price,  a  clear  preference  to  the  former,  you  will  please  to  eon- 
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sider,  in  revising  the  act,  whether  that  intention  be  in  fact  an- 
swered witli  respect  to  some  of  them.  I  would  particularly 
instance  in  the  manufacture  of  loaf  sugar,  which,  at  -a  time 
when  we  were  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  was  for  a 
while  very  profitably  carried  on  here  ;  but  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment giving  a  large  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  it  from  thence, 
and  this  with  a  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  our  manufacturing  it, 
it  was  imported  here  so  cheap,  as  eifectually  to  answer  that 
purpose.  The  bounty,  as  I  am  informed,  being  still  continued, 
the  duties  on  each  of  these  manufactures,  and  on  foreign  in 
general,  should  be  so  regulated,  as  to  give  a  decided  preference 
in  favor  of  our  own  ;  and  a  like  attention  should  be  also  had  in 
reference  to  all  our  manufactures," 

In  a  message  of  February  8, 1786,  he  calls  upon  the  Legis- 
lature to  do  something  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron :  — 

"  Mr.  John  Noyes,  (says  he,)  who  has  lately  returned  hither 
from  Europe,  was  with  rac  a  few  days  ago,  and  acquainted  me 
that  while  there,  he  employed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in 
endeavoring  to  inform  himself  in  several  branches  of  manufac- 
ture in  iron ;  that  he  had  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those 
branches  ;  and  that  if  he  and  his  partner,  Colonel  Revere,  could 
obtain  sufficient  encouragement  from  the  Legislature,  they  would 
erect  works  for  carrying  them  on  to  some  considerable  extent; 
that  lie  had,  also,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  machines  used  in 
Europe  in  manufacturing  iron  and  steel,  and  was  well  informed 
in  the  construction  and  use  of  the  new-invented  steam  engine, 
very  necessary  in  those  operations,  and  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  many  others. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  I  yesterday  received  a 
letter  from  them  to  the  same  purpose,  which,  with  a  letter  to  me 
from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Adams,  our  Minister  in  London,  recommend- 
ing Mr.  Noyes  and  his  project  of  introducing  some  new  manu- 
factures, will  be  communicated  to  you. 

"  Circumstanced  as  we  are  at  present,  it  is  highly  necessary 
we  should  encourage  every  useful  and  practicable  manufacture, 
especially  that  of  iron,  which,  in  point  of  usefulness  and  prac- 
ticability, may  vie  with  any. 
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"  As  this  manufacture,  conuected  with  the  proposed  improve- 
ments upon  it,  may  be  extensively  beneficial  to  the  Common- 
wealth, I  do  with  gi'eat  earnestness  recommend  the  proposal  for 
its  establishment  to  your  favorable  consideration." 

In  another  of  his  messages,  {2lBt  February,  1786,)  he  calls  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  importance  of  doing  some- 
thing for  the  wool  growers  and  the  woollen  manufacturers  of 
the  State :  — ■ 

"  The  extravagant  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  (says 
he,)  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  has  greatly  injured  our 
own,  particularly  those  in  wool, 

"  The  quantity  of  woollens  imported,  their  superior  fabric, 
and  the  cheapness  of  them,  have  not  only  in  a  great  measure 
put  a  stop  to  our  looms,  and  to  the  several  other  modes  of  mauit- 
facturing  our  wool,  but  have  thereby  been  a  principal  canse  of 
the  decrease  of  sheep  in  this  Commonwealth.  This  decrease, 
as  we  are  now  necessitated  to  manufacture  for  ourselves,  is  uni- 
versally felt  and  regretted ;  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  apply 
some  remedy  to  this  evil,  which  for  several  years  has  been  a 
growing  one.  Yon  will,  therefore,  allow  me,  gentlemen,  to 
recommend  to  you,  to  apply  some  eiTectual  remedy  accordingly; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  project  some  method,  by  which  we  may 
obtain  models  of  several  machines,  or  the  machines  themselves, 
lately  invented  for  manufacturing  woollen  cloths,  by  the  use  of 
which  there  would  be  a  saving  of  much  labor  and  expense,  and 
the  cloth  would  be  manufactured  in  a  superior  manner." 

In  stiU  another  message  of  the  same  date,  he  says, "  As  the 
encouragement  of  every  useful  manufacture  in  the  Common- 
wealth has  now  become  necessary,  it  is  my  duty  to  mention  to 
you  a  very  important  one,  —  so  important  to  us  as  a  free  and 
independent  people,  that  our  existence  as  such  may  depend  on 
the  establishing  it  among  ourselves  ;  I  mean  the  manufacture  of 


It  is  not  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  discuss  the  value  of  what 
has  been  called  "  the  American  System."  Nor  would  I,  at  any 
time,  disturb  the  laurels  of  those  among  the  living,  to  whom  its 
paternity  has  been  ascribed.  But  if  any  one  of  later  years  is 
privileged  to  wear  the  title  of  the  father  of  this  system,  I  think 
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I  may  safely  assert;  upon  the  evidence  which  I  have  now  fur- 
nished, the  unquestionable  claim  of  Governor  Bowdoin  to  be 
remembered  as  its  grandfather. 

Certainly,  if  any  one  desires  to  know  for  what  object  the 
revisal  of  the  old  articles  of  confederation  was  demanded  by 
at  least  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  prominent  advocates  in 
New  England ;  if  any  one  desires  to  understand  what  was  the 
original  Massachusetts  meaning  of  the  constitutional  phrase, 
"  Congress  shaD  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations ; "  he  may  read  it  in  language  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, in  these  messages  of  Governor  Bowdoin. 

There  was  something,  however,  of  ominous  significance  in 
his  call  upon  the  Legislature  at  this  moment  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  gmipowder.  The  day  was  rapidly  approaching 
when  Massachusetts  was  about  to  require  a  supply  of  that  arti- 
cle for  the  first  time,  and,  I  pray  God,  for  the  last  time,  in  her 
history  as  an  independent  Commonwealth,  for  the  most  deplora- 
ble of  all  occasions. 

Bowdoin  was  reelected  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  in  April, 
1786,  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  popular  votes,  when  he 
again,  in  his  opening  address,  pressed  upon  the  Legislature  the 
paramount  importance  of  making  provision  for  sustaining  the 
public  credit.  Already,  however,  the  discontents  at  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  had  swollen  to  a  formidable  height ;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  they  had  broken  out  into  an  open 
insurrection  against  the  legal  processes  of  collection.  The 
courts  of  justice  were  systematically  interrupted  in  their  ses- 
sions, and  the  insurgents  were  led  along  from  step  to  step,  until 
they  found  themselves  arrayed  in  arms  against  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  State. 

The  exigency  was,  indeed,  a  momentous  one.  For  the  first 
time,  and  while  the  cement  by  which  it  was  held  together  was 
still  green  and  unhardened,  the  fabric  of  our  free  institutions 
was  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  a  forcible  assault.  The  public 
Credit,  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary,  the  Authority  of  the 
Executive,  the  Supremacy  of  the  Laws,  the  Capacity  of  the 
People  for  Self-government,  —  all,  all  were  at  stake.  Had 
"  Shays'  Rebellion,"  as  itis  called,  been  triumphant,  it  is  hardly 
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ble  to  exaggerate  the  danger  in  which  our  whole  American 
Kepublican  system  would  have  been  involved.  Had  an  example 
of  successful  repudiation  at  once  of  debt,  of  law,  and  of  all 
government,  been  given  at  so  early  a  day  after  oui  independ- 
ence, and  in  so  leading  a  commonwealth  as  Massachusetts,  no 
one  can  tell  into  what  volcanic  vortex  our  whole  continent 
would  have  been  plunged,  or. how  far  we  should  have  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  Spanish  colonies  at  the  South,  in  being  the  sub- 
ject of  one  unceasing  series  of  political  convulsions  and  revolu- 
tions. 

Everywhere  the  faces  of  the  friends  of  freedom  gathered  black- 
ness at  the  prospect.  Even  Washington  could  scarcely  hold 
fast  to  the  great  principle  which  had  never  before  failed  him, 
not  to  despair  of  the  Republic.  In  a  letter  to  James  Madison, 
of  November  6,  1786,  he  says:  —  "No  morn  ever  dawned 
more  favorably  than  ours  did ;  and  no  day  was  ever  more 
clouded  than  the  present.  .  .  .  "Without  an  alteration  in 
our  political  creed,  the  superstructure  we  have  been  seven  years 
in  raisiug,  at  the  expense  of  so  much  tteasuie  and  blood,  must 
fall.     We  are  fast  verging  to  anarchy  and  confusion. 

"  A  letter  which  I  have  received  from  General  Knox,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Massachusetts,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by 
Congress,  in  consequence  of  the  commotion'5  ui  that  State,  is 
replete  with  melancholy  accounts  of  the  temper  and  designs  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  people.  Among  other  things  he 
says :  '  Their  creed  is,  that  the  property  of  the  United  States 
has  been  protected  from  the  confiscation  of  Butain  by  the  joint 
exertions  of  all,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  common  piopeiiy 
of  all;  and  he  that  attempts  opposition  to  this  creed,  is  an  ene- 
my to  equity  and  justice,  and  ought  to  be  swept  off  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.'  Again,  '  they  are  determined  to  annihilate 
all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  have  agrarian  laws,  which  are 
eE^ly  effected  by  the  means  of  unfunded  paper  money,  which 
shall  be  a  tender  in  all  cases  whatever.'  .  .  .  How  melan- 
choly is  the  reflection,  that  in  so  short  a  time  we  should  have 
made  such  large  strides  towards  fulfiliing  the  predictions  of  our 
transatlantic  foes !  — '  Leave  them  to  themselves,  and  their 
government  will  soon  dissolve.'     WiD  not  the  wise  and  good 
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strive  hard  to  avert  this  evil  ?  Or  will  their  snpincness  suffer 
ignorance,  and  the  arts  of  self-interested,  designing,  disaffected, 
and  desperate  characters,  to  involve  this  great  country  in  wretch- 
edness and  contempt  ?  " 

"  It  is  with  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  concern,  (writes 
"Washington  soon  after  to  General  Humphreys,)  that  J  perceive, 
by  some  late  paragraphs  extracted  from  the  Boston  papers,  that 
the  insurgents  of  Massachusetts,  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
the  redresa  offered  by  their  General  Court,  are  still  acting  in 
open  violation  of  law  and  government,  and  have  obliged  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  in  a  decided  tone,  to  call  upon  the  militia  of 
the  State  to  support  the  Constitution,  "What,  gracious  God ! 
is  man,  that  there  should  be  such  inconsistency  and  perfidious- 
ness  in  his  conduct  ?  It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  we  were 
shedding  our  blood  to  obtain  the  Constitutions  under  which  we 
now  live,  —  Constitutions  of  our  own  choice  and  making,  — 
and  now  we  are  unsheathing  the  sword  to  overturn  them.  The 
thing  is  so  unaccountable,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  realize  it,  or 
to  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  under  the  illusion  of  a  dream." 

I  might  cite  a  hundred  other  evidences  of  the  alarm  which 
this  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  excited  throughout  the  Union. 
'I^OMmas  ardet  Vcalegon.'  No  one  knew  whose  bouse  would 
catch  next,  or  how  soon  the  whole  nation  might  be  involved  in 
the  flames  of  civil  war.  It  was  regarded,  bite  the  late  rising  of 
the  Communists  and  Red  Republicans  of  Paris,  as  menacing 
the  very  existence  of  the  system  against  which  it  was  aimed,  and 
as  threatening  the  whole  experiment  of  free  government  with 
explosion  and  failure. 

"  These  combinations,  (says  Judge  Lowell,)  were  extensive 
and  formidable,  and  perhaps  there  was  a  time  in  which  it  was 
uncertain,  whether  even  a  majority  of  the  people  were  not  at 
least  in  a  disposition  not  to  oppose  the  progress  of  insurgency." 
"Well  did  he  add,  that  "  Bowdoin  weis  at  this  time  in  a  situation 
to  try  the  fortitude  and  resources  of  any  man." 

Among  other  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  was 
that  of  an  empty  treasury  and  a  prostrate  credit.  I  have  myself 
heard  the  late  venerable  Jacob  Kuhn  say,  that  having  occasion 
to  buy  fuel  for  the  winter  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1786, 
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and  there  being  no  money  in  hand  to  pay  the  billa,  he  could  find 
no  one  who  would  furnish  it  ori  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  pledge  his  own  personal  responsibility  for 
the  amount!  The  credit  of  this  humble  but  honest  and  patriotic 
Messenger  of  the  General  Court  was  thus  better  than  that  of 
the  Commonwealth  itself!  But  an  appeal  was  made,  where  it 
has  never  been  made  in  vain,  to  the  merchants  and  other  men  of 
property  of  Boston,  and  was  seconded  by  the  liberal  example 
of  Bowdoin  himself,  and  funds  enough  were  speedily  raised,  by 
voluntary  subscription,  for  carrying  on  the  measures  of  defence, 
which  had  now  become  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  State. 
A  special  session  of  the  Legislature  was  convened ;  the  militia 
in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  were  called  on  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  service,  and  many  of  them  summoned 
at  once  into  the  field ;  and  after  a  few  months  of  vigilant  and 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  whole  civil  and  military  power  which 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  intrusted  to  him,  Bowdoin 
had  the  unspeakable  happiness  to  find  Order  again  esta- 
blished. Peace  restored,  and  Liberty  and  Law  triumphantly 
reconciled 

He  had  excellent  counsellors  about  him,  and  gallant  officers 
under  hun,  m  this  emeigency ;  and  he  knew  how  to  employ 
them  and  truot  them  Tht.  brave  and  admirable  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln, to  whom  the  chiei  command  was  assigned,  and  who,  in 
eonductmg  the  pnncipal  expedition  against  the  insurgents,  ga- 
thered Iresh  laurLk  foi  a  brow  already  thickly  bound  with  the 
victorious  wreaths  of  the  Ee\olution;  the  gallant  John  Brooks, 
afterwards  the  distmguiahed  and  popular  governor  of  the  State; 
the  chivalrous  Cobb,  who,  being  at  once  chief  justice  of  the 
Bristol  courts  and  commander  of  the  Bristol  militia,  declared  he 
"  would  sit  as  a  judge,  oi  die  as  a  general ; "  the  prudent  yet 
fearless  Shepard ,  these,  and  many  more  whom  the  accomplished 
Minot,  in  his  history  oi  the  rebellion,  has  sufficiently  designated, 
rendered  services  on  the  occasion  which  wiU  never  be  forgotten. 
But  nobody  has  ever  doubted  that,  to  the  lofty  principle,  the  calm 
prudence,  the  wise  discretion,  and  the  indomitable  firmness  of 
Bowdoin,  the  result  was  primarily  due,  and  that  his  name  is  en- 
titled to  go  down  in  the  history  of  the  country,  as  preeminently 
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the  leader  in  that  first  great  vindication  of  Law  and  Order  within 
the  limits  of  our  American  Republic. 

Ill  the  course  which  he  was  obliged  to  pursue,  however,  for 
this  end,  cause  of  offence  could  hardly  fail  of  being  given  to 
large  masses  of  the  people.  An  idea,  too,  extensively  prevailed, 
that  Bowdoin  would  be  sterner  than  another  in  enforcing  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  parties,  and  stricter  than  another  in 
exacting  the  payment  of  the  taxes  still  due.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  too,  the  Legislature  had  passed  a  bill  reducing 
the  Governor's  salary ;  and  Bowdoin,  holding  this  measure  to  be 
inconsistent  at  once  with  the  true  spirit  and  with  the  express 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  had  not  scrupled  to  veto  it.  He 
clearly  foresaw  that  this  act  would  conspire  with  other  circum- 
stances in  preventing  his  reelection  to  the  executive  chair.  He 
resolved,  however,  not  to  shrink  from  the  canvass,  nobly  declar- 
ing, that  "  his  inclination  would  lead  him  to  retirement,  but  if  it 
should  be  thought  he  could  be  further  serviceable  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, he  would  not  desert  it."  Defendi  rempublicam  ado- 
lescens  ;  non  deseram  senex. 

His  predictions  were  realized,  and  at  the  next  election,  Han- 
cock, having  accepted  a  nomination  in  opposition  to  him,  was 
again  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  would  have  been 
an  ample  compensation  for  any  degi-ee  of  mortification  which 
Bowdoin  could  have  felt  at  this  defeat,  could  he  have  known,  as 
he  doubtless  did  before  his  death,  and  as  is  well  understood  now, 
that  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  Massachusetts  was  unquestionably  brought  about  by  this 
concession  on  the  part  of  his  political  friends  to  the  demands  of 
their  opponents.  He  would  have  counted  no  sacrifice  of  himself 
too  gi-eat  to  accompUsh  such  a  result 

But  Bowdoin  was  to  be  permitted  to  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  result  in  a  more  direct  and  agreeable  manner. 
Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  he  was  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Counby.  A  Constitution, 
embodying  the  great  principle  of  the  Regulation  of  Trade  by  a 
General  Union,  was  at  length  framed  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  and  submitted  to  the  adoption  of  the  peo- 
ple.    The  Massachusetts  Convention  assembled  to  consider  it 
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in  January,  1788.  Bowdoin  was  a  delegate  from  Boston,  and 
had  the  satiafaetion  of  finding  his  son  by  his  side,  as  a  delegate 
from  Dorchester.  Both  gave  their  ardent  and  unhesitating  sup- 
port to  the  new  instrument  of  government,  and  both  made  for- 
mal speeches  in  its  favor. 

The  elder  Bowdoin  concluded  hia  remarks  with  a  sentiment, 
which  will  still  strike  a  chord  in  every  true  American  heart,  — 

"  If  the  Constitution  should  be  finally  accepted  and  established, 
it  will  complete  the  temple  of  American  liberty,  and,  like  the 
Iteystone  of  a  grand  and  magniiicent  arch,  be  the  bond  of  union 
to  keep  all  the  parts  firm  and  compacted  together.  May  this 
temple,  sacred  to  liberty  and  virtue,  —  sacred  to  justice,  the  first 
and  greatest  political  virtue, — and  built  upon  the  broad  and  solid 
foundation  of  perfect  union,  — be  dissoluble  only  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  nature !  and  may  this  Convention  have  the  distinguished 
honor  of  erecting  one  of  its  pillars  on  that  lasting  foundation ! " 
It  was  Bowdoin's  happiness  to  live  to  see  this  wish  accom- 
plished, to  sec  the  Federal  Constitution  adopted  and  the  Govern- 
ment organized  under  it,  and  to  welcome  beneath  his  own  roof 
his  illi^trious  friend.  General  Washington,  on  his  visit  to  Boston. 
in  1789,  aa  the  First  President  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  now,  however,  a  private  citizen,  and  had  transferred 
his  attention  again  to  those  philosophical  pursuits,  which  had 
engaged  him  in  hia  earliest  manhood.  Indeed,  his  interest  ia 
literature  and  science  had  never  been  suspended.  A  little  vo- 
lume of  verses,  published  anonymously  by  him  in  1759,  proves 
that  poetry  as  well  as  philosophy  was  an  object  of  his  youthful 
homage.  He  was  long  connected  with  the  Government  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  always  manifested  the  most  earnest  devotion 
to  her  welfare.  In  1780,  he  was  foremost  among  the  founders 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  their 
President  from  their  first  organization  to  his  death.  To  the 
transactions  of  the  Academy  he  contributed  several  elaborate 
Memoirs,  in  regard  to  which  I  borrow  the  language  of  the  ac- 
complished Lowell,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  Academy,  pro- 
nounced the  eulogy  from  which  I  have  already  repeatedly  quoted, 
and  who,  undoubtedly,  gave  utterance  to  the  judgment  of  his 
learned  associates. 
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"  The  first,  {says  he,)  was  an  ingenious  and  perspicuous  vin- 
dication of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Tlieory  of  Light  from  objections 
which  Dr.  Franklin  had  raised.  The  two  others  were  also  on 
the  subject  of  Light;  and  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  waste  of  matter  in  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  by  the 
constant  efflux  of  light  from  them,  is  repaired. 

"  These  Memoirs  (he  adds)  afFord  conclusive  evidence  that 
Mr.  Bowdoin  was  deeply  conversant  in  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy ;  and  though  the  latter  memoir  suggests  a  theory 
which  may  be  liable  to  some  objections,  yet  the  novelty  of  it  and 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  he  has  considered  it,  discovers 
an  inquisitive  mind,  and  a  boldness  of  ideas  beyond  those,  who, 
though  learned  in  the  linowledge  of  others,  are  too  feebie  to  ven- 
ture on  new  and  unexplored  paths  of  science." 

The  correspondence  between  Bowdoin  and  Franklin  on  ques- 
tions of  science  was  now  renewed,  and  it  will  be  interesting,  I 
am  sure,  to  follow  them  once  more,  for  a  single  moment,  in  some 
of  the  speculations  of  their  closing  years.  "  Our  ancient  corres- 
pondence (says  Franklin,  in  a  letter  dated  3lst  May,  1788,)  used 
to  have  something  philosophical  in  it.  As  you  are  now  free  from 
public  cares,  and  I  expect  to  be  so  in  a  few  months,  why  may 
we  not  resume  that  Idnd  of  correspondence  ?  "  And  he  then 
proceeds  to  suggest  some  fifteen  or  twenty  questions,  relating 
to  magnetism  and  the  theory  of  the  earth,  for  their  mutual  con- 
sideration and  discussion.  Among  others,  he  inquires, "  May  not 
a  magnetic  power  exist  throughout  our  system,  perhaps  through 
all  systems,  so  that  if  a  man  could  make  a  voyage  in  the  starry 
regions,  a  compass  might  be  of  use  ?  " 

Bowdoin,  in  his  reply  of  June  28,  1788,  after  expressing  his 
doubt  whether  Franklin  would  even  yet  be  spared  from  the 
public  service,  proceeds  to  say, — "  If,  however,  you  choose  to 
recede  from  politics,  it  will  be  a  happy  circumstance  iu  a  philo- 
sophical view,  as  we  may  expect  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it  to  science.  I  have  read,  (says  he,)  and  repeatedly  read, 
your  ingenious  queries  concerning  the  cause  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism and  polarity,  and  those  relating  to  the  theory  of  the 
earth.  By  the  former,  you  seem  to  suppose  that  a  similar  mag- 
netism and  polarity  may  take  place,  not  only  throughout  the 
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whole  solar  system,  but  all  other  systems,  so  that  a  compass 
might  be  useful,  if  a  voyage  in  the  starry  regions  were  practi- 
cable. I  thank  you  for  this  noble  and  highly  pleasurable  sug- 
gestion, and  have  already  enjoyed  it,  I  have  pleased  myself 
with  the  idea  that,  when  we  drop  this  heavy,  earth -attracted 
body,  we  shall  assume  an  ethereal  one ;  and,  in  some  vehicle 
proper  for  the  purpose,  perform  voyages  from  planet  to  planet, 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  expedition,  and  with  much  less  uncer- 
tainty than  voyages  are  performed  on  our  ocean  from  port  to 
port.  I  shall  be  very  happy  in  making  such  excursions  with 
you,  when  we  shall  be  better  qualified  to  investigate  causes,  by 
discerning  with  more  clearness  and  precision  their  effects.  In 
the  mean  time,  my  dear  friend,  until  that  happy  period  arrives, 
I  hope  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  your  queries  will  be 
productive  of  discoveries  useful  and  important,  such  as  wiU 
entitle  you  to  a  higher  compliment  than  was  paid  to  Newton 
by  Pope,  in  the  character  of  his  Superior  Beings;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  it  be  paid  by  those  Beings  themselves."  * 

Little  dreamed  these  veteran  philosophers  and  friends,  how 
soon  the  truth  of  their  pleasant  theories  was  to  be  tested,  and 
how  almost  simultaneously  they  were  indeed  about  to  enter 
upon  an  excursion  to  the  stars !  On  the  17th  of  April,  1790, 
Franklin  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  On 
the  6th  of  November,  of  the  same  year,  at  the  earlier  age  of 
sixty-four  years,  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  severe  disease, 
Bowdoin  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

The  death  of  Bowdoin  was  in  admii-able  keeping  with  his 
life.  "Inspired  by  religion,  (says  the  obituary  of  the  time,) 
and  upheld  by  the  Father  of  Mercies,  he  endured  a  most  pain- 
ful sickness  with  the  gi'catest  firmness  and  patience,  and  received 
the  stroke  of  death  with  a  calmness,  a  resignation,  and  com- 
posure, that  marked  the  truly  great  and  good  man." 

He  had  not  contented  himself  with  a  life  of  unstained  purity 
and  unstinted  benevolence;  nor  had  he  postponed  the  more 
serious   preparations   for   death  to  the  scanty  and   precarious 

*  "  Superior  Beings,  wlien  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortiii  roan  unfold  all  nature's  law, 
Admir'd  auch  wisdom  in  an  eartlily  shape, 
And  show'd  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape." 
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opportunities  of  a  last  iDness.  He  had  embraced  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  upon  studious 
examination  and  serious  conviction.  If  liis  philosophic  mind 
ever  entertained  doubts,  he  strove,  and  strove  successfully,  to 
remove  them.  He  has  left  it  upon  record,  that  "Butler's  Ana- 
logy" was  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  satisfying  his  mind 
as  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  "  From  the  time  of  my  read- 
ing that  book,  (said  he,)  I  have  been  an  humble  follower  of  the 
blessed  Jesus;"  and,  £ts  the  moment  of  his  dissolution  drew 
nigh,  he  expressed  his  perfect  satisfaction  and  confidence  that 
he  was  "  going  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  God  and  his  Redeemer." 
Rarely  has  the  end  of  a  public  man  in  New  England  been 
marked  by  evidences  of  a  deeper  or  more  general  regret.  '■  Great 
and  respectable  (we  aie  told)  was  the  concourse  which  attended 
his  funeral ;  every  species  of  occupation  was  suspended ;  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men,  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  the  magistrate 
and  the  citizen,  men  of  leisure  and  men  of  business,  testified 
their  affection  and  re'-pect  by  joining  in  the  solemn  procession ; 
and  crowds  of  spectators  lined  the  streets  through  which  it 
passed,  whilst  an  uncommon  silence  and  order  everywhere 
marked  the  deepness  of  their  sorrow." 

Such  were  the  becoming  tokens  of  public  respect  for  the 
memory  of  one  who  had  devoted  no  less  than  thirty-six  years 
of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  Commonwealth  and  his  Country ; 
who  had  sustained  himself  in  the  highest  offices  of  trust  Etnd 
responsibility,  and  in  the  greatest  emergencies  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  without  fear  and  without  reproach  ;  and  of  whom  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  had  exhibited  himself  always  the 
very  personification  of  that  just  and  resolute  man  of  the  E,oman 
poet,  whom  neither  the  mandates  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  nor  the 
menaces  of  domestic  rebels,  could  shake  from  his  established 
principles. 

"  Justum,  ot  tenacom.  propositi  rirmn 

Non  oivium  ardor  jH^va  jubentium, 

Hon  TUltua  instautia  tjranni, 

Mente  quatit  solidS." 

I  can  find  no  other  words  for  summing  up  his  character,  than 
the  admirable  sentence  of  Judge  Lowell : 
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"  It  may  be  said  that  our  country  has  produced  many  men  of 
as  much  genius ;  many  men  of  aa  much  learning  and  knowledge  ; 
many  of  as  much  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  their  country;  and 
many  of  as  great  piety  and  virtue ;  but  is  it  not  rare  indeed,  to 
find  those  in  whom  they  have  all  combined,  and  been  adorned, 
with  his  other  accomplishments?" 

Governor  Bowdoin  was  early  married  to  Elizabeth  Erving,  a 
lady  of  most  respectable  family  and  of  most  estimable  qualities, 
who,  with  their  two  children,  survived  him. 

Of  his  only  son,  James  Bowdoin,  I  need  say  nothing  in  this 
presence  and  on  this  spot.  He  was  known  elsewhere  as  a  gentle- 
man of  liberal  education  and  large  fortune,  repeatedly  a  member 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  who 
received  from  Mr.  Jefferson  the  appointments  successively  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  Associate 
Special  Minister  with  General  Armstrong  io  the  Court  of  France. 
He  is  known  here  by  other  and  more  enduring  memorials.  He 
died  without  children ;  but  it  was  only  to  give  new  attestation 
to  that  quaint  conceit  of  Lord  Bacon's,  —  "  Surely  a  man  shall 
see  the  noblest  works  and  foundations  have  proceeded  from 
childless  men;  who  have  sought  to  express  the  images  of  their 
minds,  where  those  of  their  bodies  have  failed ;  so  the  care  of 
posterity  is  most  in  them  that  have  no  posterity." 

With  him  the  name  of  Bowdoin,  by  direct  descent  in  the 
male  line,  passed  away  from  the  annals  of  New  England  ;  but, 
even  bad  there  been  no  collaterals  and  kinsfolk  worthy  to  wear, 
and  proud  to  adopt  and  perpetuate  it,  the  day,  the  place,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  occasion,  afford  ample  evidence  that  it  has 
been  inscribed  where  it  will  not  be  forgotten.  "When  Anaxagoras 
of  Clazomene  was  asked  by  the  Senate  of  Lampsaeus  how  they 
should  commemorate  his  services,  he  replied,  "  By  ordaining 
that  the  day  of  my  death  be  annually  kept  as  a  holiday  in  ail 
the  schools  of  Lampsaeus.'  And,  certainly,  if  any  man  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  a  bond  against  oblivion,  it  is  he  whose 
name  is  worthily  associated  with  a  great  institution  of  education, 
Who  shall  undertake  to  assign  limits  to  the  duration  of  the 
memories  of  Harvard,  and  Yale,  and  Bowdoin,  and  the  rest,  as 
long  as  another,  and  still  another  generation  of  young  men  shall 
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continue  to  come  up  to  the  seats  of  learning  which  they  have 
founded,  and  to  go  forth  again  into  the  world  with  a  grateftil 
sense  of  theii  inestimable  advantages  ?  The  hero,  the  statesman, 
the  martyr,  may  be  forgotten  ;  but  the  name  of  the  Founder  of 
a  College  is  written  where  it  shall  be  remembered  and  repeated 
to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  Semper  —  semper  honos, 
nomengue  tuum,  lavdesque  ma/nebunt .' 

And  may  I  not  add,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  name  of  Bowdoin  is  intrinsically  worthy  to  be 
held  in  such  perpetual  remembrance?  Do  not  the  facts  which 
I  have  thus  imperfectly  set  before  you,  justify  me  in  saying,  with- 
out the  fear  of  being  reproached  even  with  a  not  unnatural  par- 
tiality, that  there  are  few  names  in  our  counti'y's  history,  which 
will  better  bear  being  held  up  before  the  young  men  of  New 
England,  as  the  distinguishing  designation  of  their  jl^mffl  Mater? 

The  mere  money  which  endows  a  school  or  a  college,  is  not 
the  only  or  the  highest  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education 
or  improvement.  It  may  have  been  acquired  by  dishonorable 
trade  or  accursed  traffic.  It  njay  have  been  amassed  by  sordid 
hoardings,  or  wrung  Irom  oppressed  dependents.  It  may  carry 
with  it  to  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  it  provides,  the  perni- 
cious idea,  that  a  pecuniary  bequest  may  purchase  oblivion  for 
a  life  of  injustice  and  avarice,  or  secure  for  the  vile  and  the 
infamous  that  ever  fresh  and  fragrant  renown,  which  belongs  to 
the  memory  of  the  just. 

The  noblest  contribution  which  any  man  can  make  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity  is  that  of  a  good  character.  The  richest 
bequest  which  any  man  can  leave  to  the  youth  of  his  native 
land,  is  that  of  a  shining,  spotless  example. 

Let  not,  then,  the  ingenuous  and  pure-hearted  young  men, 
who  are  gathered  within  these  walls,  imagine  that  it  is  only  on 
account  of  the  munificence  of  the  younger  Bowdoin,  that  I 
would  claim  for  the  name  their  respect  and  reverence.  Let 
them  examine  the  history  of  that  name  through  four  successive 
generations ;  let  them  follow  it  from  the  landing  at  Casco  to  the 
endowment  of  the  College  ;  let  thera  consider  the  religious  con- 
stancy of  the  humble  Huguenot,  who  sought  freedom  of  con- 
science on  the  shores  of  yonder  bay ;  let  them  remember  the 
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diligence,  enterprise,  and  honesty  of  the  Boston  Merchant ;  let 
them  recall  the  zeal  for  science,  the  devotion  to  liberty,  the  love 
for  his  country,  its  constitution  and  its  union,  —  the  firmness, 
the  purity,  the  piety  of  the  iVIassachusetts  Patriot ;  and  let  them 
add  to  these  the  many  estimable  and  eminent  qualities  which 
adorned  the  character  of  their  more  immediate  benefactor ;  and 
they  will  agree  with  me,  and  you,  Gentlemen,  will  agree  with 
them,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  name  in  our  history, 
which,  within  the  same  period  of  time,  has  furnished  a  nobler 
succession  of  examples  for  their  admiration  and  imitation.  And 
neither  of  you,  I  am  sure,  will  regret  the  hour  which  has  now 
been  spent,  in  once  more  brushing  off  the  dust  and  mould  which 
had  begun  to  gather  and  thicken  upon  memories,  which,  in  these 
Halls  at  least,  will  never  be  permitted  to  perish. 
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Eesolve,  recommending  a  Conoention  of  Dekgales  from  all  Ihe  Stales,  for  the  purpose 
menlioned,  Jidy  1,  17S5. 

As  t}ie  prosperity  and  liappineas  of  a  nation  cannot  be  secured  -without  a  due 
proportion  of  power  lodged  in  tie  baods  of  the  Supreme  Eulci^  of  the  State, 
the  present  embarrassed  situation  d'  our  public  affairs  must  lead  the  mtnd  of 
the  most  inattentive  observer  to  realize  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  powers 
Tested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  tie  ardcles  of  confederation. 

And  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  equally  ihe  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every 
State  in  the  Union,  freely  to  communicate  their  sentiments  to  the  rest  on  every 
subject  relating  to  their  eonmion  interest,  and  to  solicit  their  concurrence  in 
such  measures  as  the  exigency  of  their  public  affairs  may  require ;  ■ — 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  it  ia  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  that  the  present 
powers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  contained  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  are  not  fully  adequate  t«  the  great  purposes  they  were  originaily 
designed  to  effect. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  that  it  is  highly  expedient,  if 
not  indispensably  necessary,  that  there  should  be  a  convendon  of  delegates  from 
all  the  States  in  the  Union,  at  some  convenient  place,  as  soon  as  may  he,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  revising  the  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress  how 
far  it  may  be  necessary  to  alter  or  enlarge  the  same. 

Kesolved,  That  Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  recommend  a 
Convention  of  Delegates  from  all  the  States,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may 
think  convenient,  to  revise  the  Confederation,  and  to  report  to  Congress  how 
far  it  may  be  necessary,  in  their  opinion,  to  alter  or  enlarge  the  same,  ia  order 
to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  primary  objects  of  the  Union. 
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SiE,  — Impressed  witli  the  imporiance  and  neceseily  of  revising  the  powers 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  the  General  Court  of  the  Maasaeha- 
aettshave  tafcen  tte  subject  under  their  serioiis  conaderation,  and  haye  adopted 
the  inclosed  resolutions,  which  you  are  requested  fo  WDromunicate.  Should  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  subject  appear  to  Congress  in  tbe  same  point  of 
light  that  it  does  to  this  Court,  they  flatter  themselves,  that  Congress  will  so  far 
eudeavor  to  carry  their  vievrs  inlo  effect,  as  to  recommend  a  Convention  of  the 
States,  at  some  convenient  place,  on  an  early  day,  that  the  eviia  so  severely 
experienced  from  the  want  of  adequate  powers  in  tto  Federal  Government 
may  find  a  remedy  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  a  perfect  harmony  among  the  States  is  an  object  no  less  important  than 
desirable,  the  Legislature  of  the  Massachusetts  have  aimed  at  (hat  unassuming 
openness  of  conduct,  and  respectful  attention  t»  the  rights  of  every  Slate  ia 
lie  Union,  as  they  doubt  not  will  secure  their  confidence,  and  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  Congress. 

A  circular  letter  fo  the  Slates  is  herewith  transmitted  to  Congress,  which  they 
are  requeal«d  fo  forward,  with  their  recommendation  for  a  Convention  of  Dele- 
gales  from  the  States,  if  they  should  so  far  concur  in  sentiment  with  the  Court, 
as  to  deem  such  a  recommendation  advisable. 


TO    THE   SUPREME  EXECUTIVE   OP  EACH   STATE. 

The  unequal  footing  on  which  we  find  ourselves  placed  by  all  the  powera 
with  whom  we  have  any  commercial  intercourse,  has  produced  consequences  too 
exteuMve  not  to  be  universally  felt,  and  too  important  to  be  longer  neglected. 

As  commerce,  and  our  national  credit  and  imporfence,  must  decline,  unless 
our  Representatives  in  Congress  are  vested  ■with  more  efficient  powers,  we  can- 
not donbt  of  your  ready  concurrence  in  measures  necessary  fo  accomplish  so 
important  a  purpose. 

We  have,  by  a  Resolve  of  this  day,  made  application  to  the  United  Slates  in 
Congress  assembled,  for  such  recommendation  fo  Ihe  several  States  as  shall  be 
thought  most  conducive  to  the  purposes  aforesaid,  a  copy  of  which  Resolve,  with 
the  letter  inclosing  it,  addressed  to  the  President  of  Congress,  is  herewith  trajis- 
mitted  you.  Should  you  be  in  sentiment  with  as,  that  the  measures  proposed 
are  the  proper  expedients  to  relieve  us  from  the  national  embarrassments  we 
labor  under,  you  are  requested  to  signify  your  approbation  of  them  to  Congress, 
as  early  as  possible. 
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Gentlemen,  —  You  have  herewith  trananitted  you,  copies  of  a  Eeaolvo  of 
the  General  Court,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  and 
a  Circular  Letter  to  the  States,  npon  business  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this, 
as  well  as  every  Slate  in  the  Uuion,  as  you  mill  readily  perceive  by  a  perusal  of 

You  are,  therefore,  directed  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  them 
before  Congress,  and  making  every  exertion  in  your  power  to  carry  the  object 
of  them  into  effectj  and  to  g^ve  notice  to  the  Governor  as  early  as  possible  of 
the  success  of  such  application. 

Resolved,  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested, 
in  behalf  of  the  Legislature,  to  sign  the  foregoing  letter  to  the  President  6t 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Executive  of  the  several  States,  and  to  the  Delegates  of 
this  Commonwealth  in  Congress,  and  to  forward  them  accordingly. 
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I  HAVE  chosen  no  new  topic  for  the  subject  of  this  evening's 
lecture ;  nor  can  I  promise  you  any  display  of  that  rare  faculty, 
whicli  commands  for  an  old  subject  new  attention  and  com- 
mends it  to  fresh  embraces,  by  exhibiting  it  in  unworn  robes  and 
surrounding  it  with  unwonted  illustrations.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  deal  with  old  truths  in  the  old  way,  and  I  must  trust  to  the 
intrinsic  importance  and  universal  interest  of  those  truths  to 
secure  for  them  a  willing  and  patient  attention. 

It  cannot  fail  to  have  been  remarked  by  every  inteUigent 
observer  of  passing  events,  that  the  subject  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion has  attracted,  within  a  few  years  past,  a  much  larger  share 
of  both  public  and  private  attention  than  it  formerly  enjoyed. 
Evidences  of  an  increased  private  attention  to  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  various  Conventions,  Associations,  and  Institutes  which 
are  meeting  daily  upon  the  subject  in  aU  parts  of  the  country. 
Proofs  of  an  enlarged  public  regard  for  it  may  be  found  in  the 
recent  establishment,  by  the  Legislatures  of  many  of  the  States, 
of  School  Funds  and  Boards  of  School  Commissioners.  While 
the  still  more  recent  appropriation  in  our  own  Commonwealth 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  connection  with  the  noble 
donation  of  Mr.  Edmund  Dwight,  to  institute  the  experiment 
of  what  are  called  Normal  Schools,  may  be  hailed  as  a  cheering 
assurance  that  private  munificence  and  public  liberality  are  not, 
upon  this  subject  as  upon  some  others,  seeking  opposite  or  even 
separate  ends,  nor  have  any  tendency  to  counteract  or  discour- 
age each  other,  but  are  ready  and  resolved  to  cooperate  together 
in  promoting  this  great  cause. 
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But  it  is  not  only  in  the  United  States  that  a  new  regard  for 
popular  education  has  been  recently  manifested.  In  England, 
in  France,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  most  of  all 
in  those  parts  where  least  of  all  we  should  have  expected  it  and 
last  of  all  looked  for  it,  the  education  of  the  people  has  become 
a  matter  of  the  most  prominent  public  and  private  concern.  In 
Prussia,  in  Austria,  and  even  in  Russia,  a  Free  Popular  School 
System  has  been  silently  springing  up,  which  for  completeness 
and  efficiency  seems  to  have  had  no  precedent  in  time  past,  and 
certainly  has  no  parallel  at  the  present  day ;  —  a  system,  says 
Professor  Stowe  of  Ohio,  "more  complete  and  better  adapted  to 
develop  every  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  to  bring  into  action  every 
capability  of  every  kind  that  may  exist  even  in  the  poorest  cot- 
tage of  the  most  obscure  corner  of  those  kingdoms  than  has  ever 
before  been  imagined." 

Professor  Stowe,  you  may  remember,  was  employed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio  to  procure  information  upon  this  subject 
during  his  recent  travels  in  Europe,  and  his  report,  containing 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Prussian  School  System,  both  as 
it  exists  at  home  and  as  already  extended  to  the  other  countries 
which  I  have  named,  was  reprinted,  by  the  Legislature  of  our 
own  Commonwealth  at  their  last  session,  for  the  information 
of  the  school  teachers  and  the  instruction  of  the  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Among  the  many  striking  occurrences  of  these  wonder-teem- 
ing times,  hardly  any  one  seems  calculated  to  make  a  stronger 
impression  upon  a  reflecting  New  England  mind  than  this.  If 
there  has  been  any  thing  upon  which  New  Englanders  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  that  they  might  pardonably  pride 
themselves,  it  has  been  their  Free  School  System.  "While  others 
have  been  boasting  of  the  fertility  of  their  soils  and  the  salu- 
brity of  their  climates,  we  have  been  content  to  be  jested 
about  our  rocks  and  ice,  our  east  winds  and  consumptions, 
while  we  could  point  to  institutions  of  popular  education  which 
were  admitted  to  be  models  for  the  world.  And  year  after  year, 
as  our  sons  and  daughters  have  swarmed  out  from  the  old  New 
England  hive  and  sought  better  soils  and  brighter  skies  in  the 
distant  West,  we  have  commended  these  cherished  institutions 
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to  them  with  our  parting  tears,  and  counted  it  among  our  most 
precioi^  consolations  under  the  bereavement,  that  by  them  and 
in  them  New  England  principles  would  be  planted  and  per- 
petuated thousands  of  miles  over  the  mountains.  How  harshly, 
then,  does  it  strike  upon  our  eyes  and  ears  and  hearts,  to  see 
other  institutions  now  sought  out  as  examples,  to  have  other 
schools  made  the  subject  of  praises  so  long  awarded  to  ours, 
and  to  feel  that  New  England  will  soon  be  called  on  to  acknowl- 
edge and  admire,  in  the  intellectual  fields  and  gardens  of  our 
country, '  strange  leaves  and  fruits  not  her  own,'  —  novas  frondes 
et  non  sua  poma.  Above  all,  how  stern  and  stoical  a  philosophy 
does  it  require,  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  all  this, 
not  merely  to  give  the  assent  of  silence  to  the  sentence  which 
supersedes  us  in  our  most  cherished  field  of  competition,  but 
even  to  unite,  as  we  have  done,  in  transferring  the  very  diadem 
of  our  beauty  and  our  pride  to  other  heads ! 

But  this  view  of  the  circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
comprises  but  a  small  portion  of  its  impressive  character.  Had 
the  Free  School  System  of  New  England  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish its  claims  upon  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  world 
in  favor  of  similar  institutions  upon  our  own  American  soil, — 
had  some  thrifty  scion  of  our  own  raising  outshot  the  parent 
stock,  and  were  it  now  standing  by  its  side  to  cast  upon  it  no 
greater  disparagement  than  that  of  being  "the  lovely  mother  of 
a  lovelier  daughter,"  —  our  vanity  might  have  been  healed  by 
the  very  blow  which  wounded  it,  and  we  should  have  been 
compensated  for  the  immediate  honors  we  had  lost,  by  the 
derivative  and  reflected  glory  we  had  acquired.  But  far  dif- 
ferent has  been  our  fate.  Kobbed  of  our  own  richest  and 
proudest  distinction,  we  are  compelled  to  see  it  claimed  and 
enjoyed  by  those,  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
with  feelings  only  oscillating  between  pity  and  contempt, 
and  with  whose  intellectual,  moral,  or  pohticai  condition  we 
should  have  scorned  to  claim,  or  even  to  admit,  any  connec- 
tion or  sympathy.  The  ignorance  and  degradation  of  Prussian 
hirelings,  and  Austrian  bondsmen,  and  Russian  serfs,  have  so 
long  been  the  theme  of  our  wholesale  declamations,  and  have 
constituted  so  completely  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  our 
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associations  with  those  regions  of  the  earth  respectively,  that 
as  little  should  we  have  expected  any  good  thing  out  of  either 
of  them,  as  an  ancient  Jew  did  out  of  Nazareth.  Yet,  from 
these  very  mountains  of  darkness  and  valleys  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  a  light  has  sprung  np,  of  whose  rays  we  are  now  glad  to 
borrow, 

What  would  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  thought  of  it;  what 
would  the  Puritan  schoolmasters  have  said  to  it ;  what  would 
the  founders  and  patrons  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  whether 
of  the  Pilgrim  or  the  Patriot  age  —  the  Harvards,  the  Mathers, 
the  Cheevers,  and  the  Lovelis  —  have  said,  had  it  been  foretold 
to  them,  that  no  sooner  had  the  trans- Alleghany  region  of  this 
continent  begun  to  be  cleared  and  settled,  and  before  even  the 
first  generation  of  its  emigrant  population  had  passed  away,  it 
should  be  found  turning  its  eyes  to  find  models  for  institutions 
of  edueat  on  —  ot  to  the  old,  time-honored  Free  Schools  of 
New  Engla  d  1  ch  were  the  scene  of  their  labors  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  r  prayers ;  not  even  to  the  older  and  hardly  less 
honoied  aeaden  es  and  colleges  of  old  England,  the  common 
mother  of  ^11  — but  to  institutions  for  public  instruction 
established  by  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  Governments,  and 
among  the  most  benighted  and  enslaved  peoples  of  Europe, — 
and  should  be  seen  actually  sending  an  embassy  across  the 
ocean  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  and  detailed  information  as 
to  their  system  and  discipline?  "Would  they  not  almost  as 
soon  have  believed,  that  the  destined  dwellers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Beautiful  River,  (as  the  native  American  well  designated  the 
Ohio,)  would  have  one  day  imported  in  the  egg  a  cargo  of 
Hessian  flies  to  feed  and  fatten  on  their  ripening  whcatfields ;  or 
that  they  would  have  panted  themselves  to  exchange  their  tem- 
pered and  genial  climate  for  "  the  thrilling  regions  of  thick -ribbed 
ice,"  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Czar ! 

But  there  is  still  another  view  of  the  facts  to  which  I  have 
referred,  which  suggests  reflections  of  a  far  higher  and  more  im- 
portant character  than  either  of  those  which  have  yet  been 
presented,  and  which  relates  not  so  much  to  oui  pride  as  New 
Englanders,  as  to  our  prosperity  and  welfare  as  freemen.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  a  free  school  system  as  the 
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chief  corner-stone  of  our  Republic,  and  popular  education  aa 
the  only  safe  and  stable  basis  for  popular  liberty.  So  thought 
our  fathers  before  us,  and  the  principle  may  be  found  interwoven 
in  a  thousand  forms  into  the  very  thread  and  texture  of  our 
political  institutions.  Education,  —  religious  and  civil,  the 
education  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  school-house,  —  was,  we 
all  know,  from  the  first  establishment  of  these  Colonies,  a  matter 
in  regard  to  which  all  property  was  held  in  common,  and  evei-y 
man  bound  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  every  other  man  ; 
as  much  so  as  personal  protection,  public  justice,  or  any  other  of 
the  more  obvious  duties  of  government,  or  rights  of  the  go- 
verned. "  To  this  celestial  and  this  earthly  light,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Daniel  Webster,  every  man  was  entitled  by  the 
fundamental  laws,  and  as  a  part  of  that  provision  for  the  secu- 
rity of  free  men  and  the  maintenance  of  free  institutions,  which 
it  was  the  purpose  of  those  laws  to  establish.  A  conscientious 
scruple  of  later  years,  which  I  am  willing  to  respect  in  others, 
even  if  I  do  not  quite  feel  the  force  of  it  myself,  has  stricken  off 
religious  education  from  the  pay-roll  of  the  State,  and  left  every 
man  not  only  to  consult  his  own  will,  but  to  depend  on  his  own 
means,  in  seeking  for  the  light  celestial.  But  the  terrestrial 
light,  the  education  of  the  week-day  and  of  the  earthly  man, 
from  which  all  care  of  his  spiritual  nature,  it  is  hoped,  is  not 
entirely  excluded,  is  still  provided  at  the  public  cost,  and  the 
Pree  Common  School  system  is  still  cherished  as  sacredly  as 
ever,  as  the  only  sure  foundation  for  the  Repubhean  fabric. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  we  now  find  the  most  arbitrary  and 
despotic  Governments  of  the  Old  World  adopting  this  same 
system  as  a  security  for  their  own  stern  dominations,  and  carry- 
ing it  into  operation  at  immense  expense  and  upon  an  unparal- 
leled scale,  with  as  much  apparent  confidence  that  it  will  an- 
swer their  own  tyrannical  ends,  as  if  they  were  only  manning  a 
new  fleet,  or  mustering  a  new  standing  array'!  Have  we  on 
this  side  of  the  waters  been  all,  and  all  along,  mistaken  in  our 
estimate  of  the  political  consequences  of  popular  education  1 
"Were  our  Puritan  Fathers  led  away  by  erroneous  prepossessions, 
which  the  winds  and  waves  of  three  thousand  miles  of  wintry 
ocean  had  not  uprooted,  or  were  they  only  chasing  some  ignis 
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fatuus  of  wilderness  origin  and  growth,  when  they  devoted  their 
earliest  attention  to  the  establishment  of  coranion  schools  and 
colleges  ?  Was  it  a  false  philosophy,  a  misguided  foresight,  a 
deluded  sagacity,  which  led  the  patriot  fraracrs  of  our  State 
Constitution  to  declare,  in  the  language  of  John  Adams,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  their  number,  that  "wisdom  and  knowledge,  as 
well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people, 
were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties," 
and  to  make  it  the  constitutional  duty  "of  Legislatures  and 
Magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  semi- 
naries of  them  ?  "  Have  we,  from  first  to  last,  been  harboring 
and  cherishing  in  our  bosoms  an  insidious  and  treacherous  foe 
to  oiir  freedom?  Has  an  emissary  of  despotism,  in  the  bor- 
rowed robes  of  an  Angel  of  Liberty,  been  admitted  unawares 
to  our  society  and  entertainment?  Or  is  Popular  Education 
merely  neutral  and  non-committal  in  its  political  tendencies,  and 
are  Free  Schools  utterly  indifferent  in  their  influence  upon  poli- 
tical institutions  ?  Will  they  serve  as  well,  and  may  they  be 
relied  on  as  safely,  for  the  bulwarks  of  an  arbitrary  and  impe- 
rious dominion,  as  for  the  basis  of  a  free  Republican  govern- 
ment? Do  our  enormous  annual  contributions  of  time  and 
money  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction  afford  us  no  new  or 
additional  guaranty  for  the  progress  of  free  principles,  and  leave 
our  democratic  institutions  in  no  less  danger  of  downfall  or 
overthrow?  And  will  the  hirelings  and  mercenaries  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  muster  as  promptly,  and  march  as  steadily,  to 
execute  the  mandates  of  individual  or  of  allied  monarchs,  after 
they  have  learned  to  read  and  viTite,  as  they  did  before  ?  And 
the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  —  will  he  sit  as  easy  on  his 
throne  of  state,  and  sway  his  sceptre  as  unceremoniously  over 
an  enlightened,  inteUigent,  and  educated  people,  as  he  did  while 
they  were  benighted,  degraded,  and  ignorant  ? 

I  know  that  but  one  answer  would  be  given  to  these  ques- 
tions by  all  whom  I  address,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  would 
be  the  right  answer.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  view 
of  the  events  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters  to  which  I  have 
referred,  not  a  few  of  us  may  he  glad  to  have  the  faith  that  is 
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in  us  refreshed,  and  some  of  the  reasons  of  that  faith  newly  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds,  by  dwelling  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
political  bearings  of  Popular  Education,  and  upon  the  influence 
of  Free  Schools  in  establishing  and  supporting  Free  Govern- 
ments. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  much  apparent  difference  of 
opinion  might  be  reconciled,  and  much  of  angry  controversy 
avoided,  if  men  could  agree  in  advance  upon  the  meaning  and 
definition  of  the  terras,  which  are  employed  to  designate  the 
subject  matter  in  debate.  And  we  daily  observe  discussions, 
which  commenced  with  a  formidable  array  of  moat  opposite 
and  conflicting  principles,  gradually  dwindling  down  into  a  mere 
dispute  about  words,  and  ending  in  an  appeal  to  the  last  edition 
of  Walker's  or  Webster's  Dictionary.  Let  me,  then,  so  far 
provide  against  any  controversy  which  might  originate  in  a 
mere  disagreement  about  words,  as  to  state  explicitly  at  the 
outset  my  understanding  of  the  phrases.  Popular  Education  and 
Free  Government;  and  if,  in  doing  so,  I  shall  seem  to  have 
settled  the  whole  question,  the  patience  of  my  hearers  will  be 
the  sooner  relieved. 

In  attempting  to  describe  Popular  Education,  I  am  not  about 
to  discuss  systems  of  education.  I  have  no  new-fangled  theo- 
ries to  advance  as  to  the  age  at  which  education  should  com- 
mence, the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  pursued,  or  the  matters 
with  which  it  should  deal.  The  education  to  which  I  refer,  it  is 
never  too  early,  and  never  entirely  too  late,  to  commence,  and' 
towards  it  there  is  neither  royal  road  nor  railroad  which  can 
claim  a  monopoly  of  the  travel.  It  is  not  classical  Jearning. 
It  is  not  scientific  acquirement.  It  is  not  a  knowledge  of  dead 
languages  or  of  living.  "  Though  a  lingnist  (says  John  Milton) 
should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  which  Babel  cleft 
the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in 
them,  as  well  as  the  words  and  the  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so 
much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  trades- 
man competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only."  But  it  is 
not  the  study  of  these  solid  things  either,  which  constitutes  the 
education  which  I  have  in  my  mind.  It  is  not  the  science  of 
elements,  any  more  than  of  alphabets.     It  is  not  the  knowledge 
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of  the  materials  of  the  earth,  the  powers  of  the  air,  or  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stars.    In  reference  to  the  education  of  which  I  speak, 

"  Those  eartlily  god&thers  of  heaven's  llghls 
That  give  a  name  Ki  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 
Than  those  that  wall;  and  wot  not  what  ihej  are," 

Let  me  not  seem  to  speak  h'ghtly  of  the  study  of  languages 
or  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  power  and  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  were  once  attested  by  the  possession  of  tongues; 
and  it  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself  that  "  he  telleth  the  number 
of  the  stars,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their  names."  I  desire  only 
to  convey  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  idea,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  education,  I  refer  not  to  modes,  but  to  results ;  not  to 
instruments,  but  to  operations;  not  io  ways,  but  to  ends. 
Blading  and  writing  are  excellent  accomplishments ;  but  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  they  could  save  a  man's  neck  from  the 
gallows ;  and  they  never  did,  and  never  can,  establish  or  maintain 
the  life  and  liberty  of  a  nation.  The  ancient  languages  are 
golden  keys  for  unlocking  the  stores  of  wit  and  eloquence  and 
poesy ;  but  evil  spirits  have  long  since  refused  to  be  exorcised  by 
a  sentence  of  Latin,  and  the  words  of  life  may  as  certainly  be 
found  in. a  vernacular  Testament,  or  even  in  John  Eliot's  Indian 
version,  as  if  they  were  hunted  for  in  the  original  Greek,  or  in 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott  itself.  A  man's  memory  may  be 
tasked  and  strained  till  it  becomes  a  perfect  encycIopa;dia,  hav- 
ing the  whole  circle  of  science  in  its  grasp,  paged  and  indexed 
for  use.  A  man's  fancy  may  be  chafed  and  charged  till  it  will 
sparkle  and  lighten  of  its  own  mere  exuberance  and  inconti- 
nency.  A  man's  observation  may  be  quickened  and  informed 
till  it  can  read  and  translate  at  sight  every  sign  and  character 
and  composition  of  Nature  and  of  Art.  And  beautiful  ornaments 
to  a  true  education  do  such  faculties  form  in  himself,  and  pow- 
erful aids  in  imparting  a  true  education  to  others.  But  they 
neither  constitute  that  education,  nor  are  necessary  either  to  its 
attainment  or  communication.  Wretched,  indeed,  would  be  the 
lot  of  the  everyday  man,  if  his  happiness,  his  advancement,  hia 
liberty,  depended  on  powers  like  these.     The  doctrine  that  would 
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make  his  enjoyment  of  fceedom  conditional  upon  such  acquisi- 
tions, would  doom  the  dally  laborer  for  his  daily  bread  to  perpe- 
tual servitude. 

Such  then,  certainly,  is  not  that  popular  education  whose  in- 
fluence upon  Free  Governments  I  proposed  to  consider.  No ;  I 
speak  not  of  the  attainment  of  positive  knowledge,  but  of  the 
preparation  of  negative  faculties,  —  not  of  the  intioduction  and 
inculcation  of  any  thing  that  is  without  a  man,  but  of  the  deve- 
lopment and  expansion  of  what  is  within  a  man,  and  within  every 
man.  I  speak  of  education  as  distinguished  from  instruction. 
Instruction  is  the  communication  of  knowledge.  Education  is 
the  formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of  the  heart,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  principles,  the  educing  or  drawing  out  and 
training  up  of  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man. 
I  speak  of  intelligence,  —  whether  sharpened  by  the  observation 
of  signs  or  of  things  signified,  of  sounds  or  of  substances.  I 
speak  of  judgment,  —  whether  disciplined  in  the  school  of  an  ab- 
stract philosophy,  or  rectified  by  the  standard  of  a  practical  expe- 
rience. I  speak  of  passions,  —  not  crushed  and  eradicated  — 
God  never  planted  such  mighty  impulses  within  us  to  be  plucked 
up  and  thrown  away — but  controlled  and  directed;  —  of  pas- 
sions, not  paralyzed  and  deadened,  but  purged  of  their  cor- 
rupt fires  and  lawless  lusts,  and  quickened  to  the  scent  and  the 
pursuit  of  purity  and  truth;  —  of  passions,  not  hunted  down  and 
destroyed  like  beasts  of  prey,  but  reclaimed  from  their  wild  na- 
ture, tamed,  broken,  and  harnessed  to  the  car  of  Virtue  and  the 
Graces.  I  speak  of  conscience,  —  not  abandoned  to  accidental 
promptings,  occasional  twinges,  waywai'd  and  capricious  im- 
pulses, and  made  the  plea,  if  not  the  pretence,  of  all  sorts  of 
whimsical  opinions  and  extravagant  acts ;  but  instructed,  in- 
formed, enlightened  by  human  reason  and  divine  revelation,  until 
it  can  no  longer  be  confounded  with  an  obstinate  prepossession, 
or  a  blind  self-will,  and  then  excited  and  stimulated  to  a  vigilant 
and  constant  monitorship  ;  —  of  conscience,  not  left  in  the  dim, 
deceptive  twilight  in  which  it  first  reveals  itself  to  the  human 
breast,  betokening  rather  the  approach,  than  the  presence,  of  a 
Divine  Day  within  us ;  but  saluted,  cherished,  worshipped,  and 
ushered  up,  until  it  has  advanced  from  an  unrisen  to  a  meridian 
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and  never-setting  luminary.  Or  rather  I  speak  of  all  these  facul- 
ties united  and  harmonized,  the  intelligence  furnishing  materials 
for  the  judgment,  and  the  passions  supplying  a  stimulus  to  the 
intelligence,  and  the  judgment,  the  passions,  and  the  intelli- 
gence, alike  and  together,  all  brought  to  the  service,  submitted 
to  the  control,  and  doing  homage  to  the  supremacy  of  a  pure  and 
enlightened  conscience.  Place  powers,  thus  combined,  thus 
proportioned,  and  in  this  state  of  cooperation,  into  a  sound  and 
healthy  frame,  and  you  have  a  true  education  personified. 
Such  a  man  may  speak  many  languages  with  fluency,  or  only 
his  own  -with  hesitation ;  his  talk  may  be  of  bullocks  or  of  the 
Great  Bear ;  his  hand  may  du-ect  a  pen  or  wield  a  sledge-ham- 
mer ;  his  occupation  and  his  outward  show  may  be  as  high  and 
glaring,  or  as  humble  and  unostentatious  as  may  be ;  stOl,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  he  will  be  an  educated  man.  He  will  be 
a  good  man.  He  will  be  a  good  citizen  ;  —  prepared  to  under-, 
stand  his  own  rights  and  maintain  them,  —  to  understand  other 
people's  rights  and  respect  them,  —  to  understand  his  own  duties 
and  discharge  them,  whether  to  his  country  or  his  God,  his  neigh- 
bor or  himself.  Above  all,  he  will  have  acquired  that  indispen- 
sable qualification  for  any  participation  in  that  great  work  of 
governing  the  State,  which  liberty  imposes  on  every  free  citizen, 
— 'ihe  ability  to  govern  himself. 

And  this  power  of  intelligent,  individual,  self-government,  I 
regard,  in  one  word,  as  the  best  result  and  noblest  achievement 
of  all  true  education.  An  intelligent,  individual  self-government, 
implying,  as  it  clearly  does  in  its  most  liberal  interpretation,  not 
merely  a  passive  restraint  upon  whatever  dispositions  for  doing 
evil,  but  also  an  active  exercise  of  whatever  faculties  for  doing 
good,  the  poorest  or  the  wealthiest  in  either  temporal  possessions 
or  intellectual  powers  may  possess; — comprehending  industry 
as  well  as  temperance,  beneficence  as  well  as  benevolence,  self- 
devotion  as  well  as  self-denial;  —  this  is  the  right  aim,  and, 
what  is  better,  the  certain  end,  of  all  true  popular  education.  I 
leave  to  others  to  decide  by  what  particular  systems  the  greatest 
amount  of  this  sort  of  education  may  be  disseminated ;  but  it  is 
a  consoling  reflection,  amid  the  diversity  of  opinions  on  this 
point,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  almost  all  conceivable  systems 
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to  produce  some  amount  of  it.  Certainly,  if  tbere  be  any  study 
or  any  science  which  has  no  tendency  to  produce  this  result,  it 
is  unworthy  to  be  counted  among  the  instrnments  or  even  the 
ornaments  of  a  republican  Free  School.  Of  popular  education, 
and  especially  of  popular  education  in  a  free  country,  we  may 
well  adopt  the  language  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  —  "An  applica- 
tion to  any  study  that  tends  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to 
make  us  better  men  and  better  citizens,  is  at  best  but  a  specious 
and  ingenious  sort  of  idleness,  and  the  knowledge  we  acquire 
by  it  is  a  creditable  kind  of  ignorance,  nothing  more." 

But  I  am  in  some  degree  anticipating  remarks  which  belong 
to  a  different  part  of  my  argument,  and  I  turn  now  to  the  other 
phrase  of  which  I  proposed  to  attempt  some  definition  or  analy- 
sis, —  Free.  Government.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  expression  la 
ordinarily  employed  to  signify  little  else  but  a  government  in 
which  the  people  possess,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  supreme 
power.  But  I  believe  something  more  will  be  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  the  definition  that  completeness  and  exactness 
which  may  adapt  it  to  any  purposes  of  argument.  Indeed, 
strictly  considered,  I  doubt  if  it  may  not  be  said  that  the  people 
always  and  everywhere  possess  the  supreme  power.  In  the 
lowest  depths  of  African  bondage,  under  the  sternest  sway  of 
Asiatic  despotism,  the  people,  in  one  sense  at  least,  though  it 
seems  a  mockery  t^  say  so,  still  possess  the  power.  Wherever 
the  numerical  strength  and  physical  force  of  a  nation  is,  whether 
its  nominal  government  be  that  of  an  Autocrat,  an  Ofigarchy, 
or  a  Democracy,  there  is  afike  the  real  supremacy.  The  im- 
mense standing  armies  which  are  so  carefully  clustered  around 
administrations  of  an  arbitrary  sort,  are  a  most  significant  attest- 
ation of  this  truth.  Their  glistening  and  ever-pointed  bayonets 
tell  always  of  a  power  above  and  beyond  the  existing  adminis- 
tration, imperious  and  omnipotent  as  it  may  vaunt  itself,  of 
which  that  administration  stands  in  constant  awe,  and  against 
which  it  deems  it  prudent  to  maintain  a  watchful  preparation. 
And  even  those  standing  armies  themselves,  what  are  they, 
after  all,  but  the  people  themselves,  or  certainly  vast  masses  of 
the  people,  and  many  times  vast  majorities  of  the  people,  either 
by  rotation  or   simultaneously,  manifesting  their  own  power. 
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signalizing  their  own  supremacy,  and  proclaiming,  under  tlie 
stimulus  of  an  actual  pay  or  an  anticipated  plunder,  their  sove- 
reign will  and  pleasure  that  the  government  should  be  admi- 
nistered through  the  medium  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  their 
willingness  to  do  watch  and  ward  in  their  support?  The  truth 
would  seem  to  be,  that  political  power  must  be  always  held 
either  by,  or  at  the  will  of,  physical  power ;  and,  paradoxical 
though  it  may  sound,  the  people,  actively  or  passively,  by  posi- 
tive administration  or  negative  acquiescence,  by  consent  ex- 
pressed or  the  silence  which  implies  it,  are  everywhere  supreme. 
The  mere  possession  of  power  by  the  people,  therefore,  cannot 
of  itself  comprehend  the  true  idea  of  Free  Government. 

Nor  (quitting,  perhaps,  too  nice  and  refined  an  abstraction,) 
does  an  active  assertion  and  positive  exercise  of  power  by 
the  people  necessarily  constitute  a  Free  Government.  I  have 
already  illustrated  this  position,  in  part,  by  the  instance  of 
standing  armies.  But  other  illustrations  may  be  found  more 
congenial  to  our  own  political  condition.  The  people  of  this 
Union,  when  they  iirst  fought  themselves  free  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  assembled  in  their  own  unlimited  sovereignty  to  frame 
a  government  for  themselves,  might  have  adopted,  had  they 
been  inclined,  a  Constitution  providing  for  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy and  a  privileged  nobility,  as  well  as  for  an  elective  Pre- 
sident and  Senate.  They  might  have  placed  the  Trial  by  Jury 
and  the  Habeas  Corpus,  the  Liberty  of  Speech  and  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  at  the  disposal  of  a  single  absolute  will,  as  weO  as 
have  guarded  and  guaranteed  them  each  forever  against  all  vio- 
lation or  infringement.  And  such  a  Constitution  would  have 
been  no  less  an  exercise  of  sovereign  power  by  the  American 
people,  than  that  which  they  actually  did  adopt. 

And  even  that  which  they  did  adopt,  —  the  best  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  which  will  be  held  up  through  all  times 
and  climes  as  the  great  original  Proofsheet  and  Prototype  of 
Free  Constitutions,  —  who  yet  does  not  know  that  even  under 
that  Constitution  oppressions  may  be  practised,  tyrannies  perpe- 
trated, freedom  violated  ?  Yes  —  a  people  whose  first  principie 
of  association  it  is  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and 
who  follow  up  that  principle  by  holding  aU  power  in  their  own 
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hands,  and  administering  their  aifairs  through  their  own  freely 
and  frequently  elected  Eepreaentatives, — even  such  a  people  may 
yet  fail,  utterly  fail,  of  fulfilling  the  true  and  perfect  notion 
of  a  Free  Government.  It  is  a  natural  and  necessary  incident 
to  such  a  condition  that  the  will  of  the  greater  number  should 
prevail,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  majority  should  rule.  And  it 
is  a  plain  corollary  to  this  position,  that  this  majority,  whenever 
they  may  chance  to  be  provoked  or  tempted,  may  domineer  and 
tyianmze  over  the  minority.  It  has  even  been  sometimes  as- 
serted thit  greater  public  wi'ongs  may  be,  and  have  actually 
been,  m  tin-.  ^  ery  way,  committed,  and  greater  pieces  of  tyranny 
peipetrated,  under  the  name  and  forms  of  Free  Government, 
than  under  any  other  political  name  or  form  whatever.  I  by  no 
means  admit  that  such  is  the  legitimate  result  of  these  forms. 
But  no  forms  can  ever  constitute  complete  securities  for  the 
existence  or  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Established  Constitutions 
and  written  Laws,  mnst  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  progress  of  human  freedom,  when  compared  with 
the  changing  and  capricious  mandates  of  one  or  of  many.  But 
written  laws  are  no  substitute  and  no  synonyrne  for  just,  and 
good,  and  equal  laws.  The  first  written  laws  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  were  the  laws  of  God.  But  the  first  \vTitten  laws  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  were  the  laws  of  Draco.  And  from  those  days 
to  these,  laws  have  continued  to  be  written  at  one  time  with  a 
ray  from  Heaven,  and  at  another  with  a  finger  of  blood.  It  is, 
in  short,  both  proved  by  experience,  and  plain  enough  to  be  per- 
ceived without  any  proof,  that  a  majority  may  be  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical,  both  in  making  and  in  brealdng  laws,  as  well  as 
an  individual ;  and  that  a  multitude,  either  in  spite  of,  or  it  may 
be  through  the  medium  of,  the  best  and  freest  forms  and  laws 
which  can  be  contrived  or  executed,  may  as  easily,  and  even  more 
securely,  wreak  upon  those  within  its  control  the  impulses  of 
its  ignorance,  its  wilfulness,  or  its  wickedness,  as  one  or  a  few. 

And  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  have  arrived  at  the  precise 
consideration  which  must  be  attended  to  in  obtaining  a  com- 
plete idea  of  Free  Government.  These  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
propensities  must  be  controlled  and  quelled,  and  this  ignorance, 
wilfulness,  wickedness,  from  which  they  spring,  must  be  enlight- 
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ened,  restrained,  and  subdued,  or  Free  Government  cannot 
exist.  The  full  idea  of  a  Free  Government,  in  other  words, 
requires,  not  merely  tbat  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  but  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  moral,  intelligent, 
and  virtuous  people.  It  requires  not  merely  that  a  people  should 
govern  themselves,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  generally 
used  and  understood,  —  in  the  sense,  namely,  of  a  majority  go- 
verning the  whole,  —  but  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  people 
should  govern  himself  Self-government,  in  one  word,  in  its 
whole  meaning,  in  both  its  senses,  in  its  application  to  society 
as  a  mass,  and  to  the  individuals  who  are  its  members,  is  an 
essential  element  in  any  ti'uc  and  perfect  definition  of  free  go- 
vernment. In  its  latter,  and  least  regarded  application,  more 
especially,  it  constitutes  a  paramount  portion,  a  predominating 
ingredient  of  such  a  definition.  Individual  self-government,  — 
the  possession  of  power,  and  the  exercise  of  power  by  man  over 
himself — by  intellect  and  conscience  over  mere  appetite  and 
passion,  —  this  it  is,  and  this  alone,  which  can  convert  a  merely 
popular  government  into  a  really  Free  Government ;  and  this 
alone  which  can  impart  substance,  vitality,  solidity,  to  that 
liberty  which  otherwise  is  but  a  name  and  a  form. 

One  of  the  operations  of  an  intelligent,  individual  self-govern- 
ment towards  this  end,  by  chastening  and  disciplining  those 
propensities  which  so  often  lead  a  majority  to  abuse  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power  to  the  oppression  of  the  minority,  1  have 
just  suggested.  But  its  influence  is  even  more  important  in 
another  way, —  I  mean  in  removing  the  necessity  of  many  laws 
which  must  otherwise  be  enacted,  and  in  forming  a  substitute 
for  much  of  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  government,  which 
must  otherwise  be  exercised.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  imply 
by  this  remark  that  any  complete  and  perfect  substitute  for  civil 
government  would  be  created,  even  were  self-government  in 
every  person  carried  to  the  highest  practicable  extent  I  have 
no  belief  that  what  is  fashionably  termed  moral  suasion,  were 
it  even  successful  in  finding  a  hold  upon  every  heart  in  the  com- 
munity, could  abolish  all  occasion  for  the  forma!  enactment,  or 
even  for  the  forcible  execution  of  laws.  I  might  even  be  dis- 
posed to  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Fede- 
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ralist  —  that  "  if  all  men  were  angels,  no  government  would  be 
necessary."  Certainly  while  men  are  merely  mortals,  more  or 
less  of  what  is  called  government,  organized  and  administered 
in  some  form  or  other,  will  be  found  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing  like  civilized  society.  Every  association  of 
men,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  a  moment,  must  establish  some 
rules  of  membership,  and  must  lodge  somewhere  or  other  a 
power  to  enforce  those  rules  when  disregarded ;  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  whole  idea  of  government.  Free  Government,  then, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  freedom  from  government,  nor 
have  they  any  thing  in  common  either  in  their  nature  or  results. 

But  as  little  is  Free  Government  to  be  confounded  with  mere 
free  forms  of  government.  The  quality  and  still  more  the 
quantity  of  the  power  which  is  exercised  over  any  people,  has 
quite  as  much  influence  in  characterizing  that  people  as  a  free 
people,  as  the  source  from  which  that  power  ultimately  emanates, 
or  the  hands  by  which  it  is  immediately  wielded.  Too  much 
government  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  one  of  the  chief  poli- 
tical curses  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  it  is  indeed 
but  another  name,  but  a  slight  circumlocution  for  tyranny  itself. 

"Mark,  then,  Judges  and  Lawgivers,"  —  says  nobly  a  great 
English  writer  whom  I  have  before  quoted,  and  so  much  of 
whose  prose  writings  is  worthy  of  being  bound  up  in  the  same 
volume  with  his  immortal  epic  —  "  Mark,  then,  Judges  and  Law- 
givers, and  ye  whose  office  it  is  to  be  our  teachers,  for  I  will 
utter  now  a  doctrine  if  ever  any  other,  though  neglected  or  not 
understood,  yet  of  great  and  powerful  importance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind.  He  who  wisely  would  restrain  the  reason- 
able soul  of  man  within  due  bounds,  must  first  himself  know 
perfectly  how  far  the  territory  and  dominion  extends  of  true  and 
honest  Liberty.  As  little  must  he  offer  to  bind  that  which  God 
hath  loosened,  as  to  loosen  that  which  He  hath  bound.  The 
ignorance  and  mistake  of  this  high  point  hath  heaped  up  one 
huge  half  of  aJl  the  misery  that  hath  been  since  Adam." 

It  is  a  difficult  task  which  Milton  has  here  prescribed  to  the 
Civil  Lawgiver,  and  one  which  not  even  his  own  divine  genius 
and  searching  spirit  has  given  us  the  means  of  fulffiling.  The 
territory  of  true  and  honest  Liberty  has  always  been,  and  seems 
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always  destined  to  be,  a  disputed  territory,  and  its  metes  and 
bounds  can  neitlier  be  settled  by  ancient  treaties  nor  modern  arbi- 
trations. As  well  might  we  take  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  for  the 
real  circumnavigation  of  the  earth,  or  the  observations  of  a 
Chaldee  shepherd  for  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  heavens,  as 
think  to  run  out  the  landmarks  of  true  and  honest  Liberty  at 
the  present  day  by  the  chains  and  staltes  of  a  past  age.  Since 
Ultima  Thule  and  Land's  End  were  dotted  down  on  the  old 
charts  of  Freedom,  a  whole  new  hemisphere  has  been  disco- 
vered. And  where  the  ancient  gazer  at  the  heavens  saw  only 
the  blended  radiance  of  a  "  milky  way,"  the  modern  political 
astronomer  beholds  myriads  of  distinct  and  full-orbed  stars. 
Exploring  expeditions,  too,  are  ever  traversing  the  globe,  and 
telescopes  ever  pointed  to  the  skies,  which,  though  they  may 
sometimes  bring  us  back  reports  of  floating  islands,  sunk  as 
soon  as  seen,  or  mountains  in  the  moon,  are  not  unfrequentiy 
discovering  new  points  of  land,  new  passages  of  sea,  and  new 
lights  in  the  firmament  of  Freedom.  The  principles  of  true  and 
honest  Liberty  are  indeed  one  and  the  same  now  and  forever; 
and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  they  were  not  as  well  under- 
stood by  some  of  the  philosophers  and  patriots  of  past  days,  as 
they  are  now  or  ever  will  be.  But  in  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  particular  countries  and  conditions,  a  steady  ad- 
vance has  been,  is  still,  and,  I  hope  and  believe,  is  always  des- 
tined to  be  going  on.  That  which  was  the  whole  territory  of 
true  and  honest  Liberty  a  century  ago,  is  now  but  a  narrow 
corner  of  its  possessions,  and  its  boundaries  are  still  spreading 
and  spreading  like  those  of  the  horizon  itself  to  eyes  of  greater 
and  greater  elevations. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose,  on  this  occasion,  to  give  even  my 
own  view  of  the  real  reach  or  rightful  dimensions  of  this  still 
vexed  territory,  much  less  to  volunteer  a  limit  and  circumscrip- 
tion for  the  view  of  others.  These  two  propositions  only  I  must 
advance  and  insist  on,  and  they  are  at  once  evident  enough  to 
secure  an  instant  assent,  and  ample  enough  to  sustain  the  whole 
argument  in  which  I  am  engaged.  First,  that  true  and  honest 
Liberty  in  any  age  or  country  is  nothing  less  than  the  largest 
extent,  the  highest  degree,  the  widest  enjoyment,  the  securest 
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possession  of  liberty,  which  is  compatible  with  that  amount  of 
compulsory  restraint  which  the  maintenance  of  the  social  system 
or  body  politic  imperatively  requires;  —  and  second,  that  the 
amount  of  this  compulsory  restraint  which  the  social  system 
will  require  for  its  preservation  in  any  particular  community,  in 
the  way  of  civil  government,  will  be  precisely  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  voluntary  restraint  which  the  individual  members 
of  that  community  impose  upon  themselves,  in  the  way  of  self- 
government 

In  practical  conformity  with  these  two  propositions,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  freer  the  institutions  of  government  in  any  coun- 
try are,  the  more  do  they  presuppose  the  existence,  and  appeal 
to  the  exercise,  of  an  intelligent  and  rational  self-conti'ol  among 
the  citizens.  And  many  of  the  operations  of  advancing  free- 
dom, which  seem  at  first  to  have  consisted  in  abolishing  checks 
and  breaking  chains,  will  be  discovered  only  to  have  changed 
the  powers  by  which  those  checks  must  be  applied,  and  to  have 
transmuted  the  material  of  which  those  chains  must  be  com- 
posed. Thus,  in  dispensing  with  the  hourly  presence  and  per- 
petual patrol  of  a  standing  army  in  our  own  American  streets, 
than  which  nothing  forms  to  a  foreign  eye  a  more  impressive 
evidence,  and  hardly  any  thing  to  our  own  apprehension  a  more 
important  element,  of  the  freedom  of  our  government,  —  it  is 
certainly  not  intended  to  be  implied,  that  brawls  and  riots  and 
mobs  are  the  rightful  privileges  of  a  republican  people.  Not  in 
abolishing  all  censorship  of  the  press,  and  removing  all  restric- 
tions upon  the  freedom  of  speech,  is  it  designed  to  sanction  the 
inference,  that  an  unbridled  indulgence  in  ribaldry,  defamation, 
and  blasphemy,  constitute  any  part  of  the  prerogative  of  a  free 
citizen.  No ;  in  these  and  a  thousand  other  cases  which  might 
be  suggested,  nothing  is  implied  but  that  confidence  in  the  intel- 
ligent and  virtuous  self-control  of  the  people,  which  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  and  most  prominent  characteristics  of  a  Free  Govern- 
ment. And  whenever,  in  any  particular  case,  this  confidence 
in  the  voluntary  abstinence  of  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  the 
liberties  which  they  enjoy,  is  found  to  be  misplaced,  we  rarely 
fail  to  see  it  followed  by  a  resort  to  fresh  restrictions  of  a  com- 
pulsory character,  by  which  the  very  use  and  existence  of  those 
liberties  is  curtailed  or  suspended. 
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It  is  not,  I  fear,  enough  considered,  liow  gi'eat  an  influence 
may  be  exerted  by  the  conduct  and  character  of  individual  men, 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  government  which  it  may  be 
practicable  for  any  community  to  maintain,  and  the  amount  of 
freedom  which  it  shall  be  in  their  power  to  enjoy ;  and  how  a 
few  unprincipled  and  wilful  persons,  in  any  society,  may  render 
expedient  and  even  necessary  the  adoption  of  new  measures 
and  the  exercise  of  new  powers  of  government,  by  which  secu- 
rity can  only  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  liberty.  A  handful 
of  thoughtless  or  violent  men,  for  instance,  become  engaged  in 
a  brawl,  A  multitude  is  attracted  to  the  scene.  Spectators  are 
soon  turned  into  actors.  The  unarmed  ministers  of  the  law  are 
outnumbeved  and  overpowered.  Military  force  is  called  for  and 
comes.  The  sternest  and  most  summary  justice  is  demanded 
and  executed.  Indictment,  trial,  verdict,  juries,  judges,  witnesses, 
all  the  forms  of  law,  all  the  guards  of  liberty,  are  sacrificed 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  and  that  worst  of  tyrannies,  a 
martial  domination,  supplants,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the 
mild  and  equal  magistracy  of  the  civil  ruler ;  —  and  perhaps, 
after  a  few  repetitions  of  the  scene,  a  standing  army  begins 
to  be  thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace. 
Or  it  may  be  that  a  single  reckless  or  rapacious  individual  un- 
dertakes to  fire  the  dwellings  or  pillage  the  property  of  a  town 
or  city.  Prowling  at  midnight,  he  prosecutes  hia  nefarious  de- 
signs with  an  impunity  and  a  success  which  rob  every  couch 
of  rest  and  fright  every  eye  from  sleep,  until  a  strict  and  disci- 
plined patrol  is  organized,  and  the  "all's  well"  of  the  peaceful 
watchman  gives  place  to  the  "  stand,  who's  there?"  of  an  im- 
perious and  insolent  gendarme. 

Common-place  instances  are  these,  I  fear,  even  to  a  New  Eng- 
land apprehension,  of  the  power  of  one  or  a  few,  by  violating 
that  great  duty  of  self-government,  which  constitutes  so  essential 
an  auxiliary  to  a  free  civil  government,  not  merely  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  society  for  the  moment,  but  to  derange  the  whole  poli- 
tical system,  to  diminish  the  public  liberty,  and  to  force  their 
fellow-men  in  mere  self-defence  into  the  adoption  of  arbitrary 
and  despotic  institutions. 

I  may  sum  up  this  head  of  my  remarks  in  the  fine  language 
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of  Mr.  Burke  —  "  Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  their  disposition  to  put  moral  chains  upon  their  own 
appetites;  in  proportion  as  their  love  to  justice  is  above  their 
rapacity ;  in  proportion  as  their  soundness  an(J  sobriety  of  under- 
standing is  above  their  vanity  and  presumption  ;  in  proportion 
as  they  are  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  (he  wise 
and  good  in  preference  to  the  flattery  of  knaves.  Society  can- 
not exist  unless  a  controlling  power  upon  will  and  appetite  be 
placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the  more 
there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained,  in  the  eternal  constitution 
of  things,  that  men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.  Their 
passions  forge  their  fetters."  Or,  if  I  may  be  borne  with  in  bor- 
rowing again  from  a  Bard,  to  whom  I  am  already  so  much 
indebted,  I  may  express  the  same  ideas  in  other  phraseology,  — 

Tme  Liberty 

always  with  right  reason  dwells 

Twinn'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being; 

Reason  in  raan  obscm-ed,  or  not  obeyed, 

Immediately  inordinate  desices 

And  apstart  passions  catch  the  government 

From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 

Man  till  then  fi-ee." 

If  I  have  not  thus  far  occupied  your  attention  to  no  purpose, 
but  a  moment  more  will  be  required  to  bring  together  the  two 
terms,  of  which  I  have  thus  attempted  some  description  and 
analysis,  and  to  exhibit  their  mutual  relation  and  reciprocal 
influence.  T  have  stated  the  highest  end  and  best  operation  of, 
a  true  popular  education  to  be  the  endowment  of  the  individual 
man  with  the  power,  and  his  instruction  in  the  exercise,  of  a 
conscientious,  intelligent,  enlightened  self-government; — and  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  this  conscientious,  intelligent, 
enlightened,  self-government  constitutes  the  whole  basis,  and 
much  of  the  superstructure  also,  of  what  is  properly  understood 
by  a  free  civil  government ;  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  no 
strained  deduction  or  far-fetched  inference,  but  an  immediate , 
and  irresistible  conclusion,  from  these  premises,  that  the  cause , 
of  a  true  Popular  Education  and  the  cause  of  Free  Government 
ate  substantially  one  and  the  same  cause,  and  that  whoever  and 
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whatever  promotes  and  advances  the  one,  by  the  same  influence 
or  the  same  effort  promotes  and  advances  the  other. 

But  I  may  perhaps  here  be  told,  that  I  have  rather  stated 
what  education  ought  to  be,  than  what  it  is,  and  that  however 
the  Free  Schools  of  America  may  propose  as  their  ultimate  object, 
that  discipline  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  man  which  may 
best  adapt  him  to  the  maintenance  and  enjoyment  of  liberty,  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined,  much  less  assumed,  that  the  Free  Schools 
of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  will  pursue  a  course  so  directly 
calculated  to  overthrow  the  very  governments  by  which  they 
were  originally  instituted  and  are  still  supported  and  controlled. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  determine  how  far  this  objection  is 
founded  on  a  just  estimate  of  the  designs  of  those  to  whom  it 
relates,  but  prefer  granting  it  at  once  all  the  force  which  it  can 
possibly  possess  in  thisrespect.  Nicholas  and  Ferdinand  and  Fre- 
deric William  may  have  established  and  endowed  their  schools 
and  colleges  in  whatever  arbitrary  whim  or  tyrannical  tem- 
per may  be  conceived  of.  They  may  still  propose  to  themselves 
no  other  end,  in  these  institutions,  than  that  of  fortifying  their 
own  prerogative  and  perpetuating  their  own  dominion,  and  may 
strive  to  adapt  their  whole  system  of  education  to  the  single 
purpose  of  teaching  their  subjects  greater  loyalty  and  their  slaves 
more  submission.  So  Satan,  "  upon  the  tree  of  life,  devising 
death,  sat  like  a  cormorant."  But  fortunately  it  is  neither  in 
the  power  of  man  nor  devil  to  control  events,  nor  is  it  in  the 
mouth  of  either  to  bespeak  results  corresponding  to  their  designs 
and  contrivances.  That  branch  of  education  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered, that  mode  of  teaching  still  to  be  invented,  that  class 
of  studies  still  to  be  evoked  from  chaos,  which  can  be  turned  to 
any  purpose  of  tyranny.  You  cannot  educate  men  to  be  slaves. 
It  is  only  by  withholding  education  from  them  that  you  can 
make  or  keep  them  so.  You  cannot  teach  the  human  mind 
that  its  legitimate  condition  is  one  of  submission  and  servitude. 
It  is  only  from  the  want  of  a  teacher  that  it  has  ever  fallen  into 
that  condition.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be 
as  to  the  system  of  education  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  esta- 
blishment and  maintenance  of  free  government,  there  is  no  sys- 
tem,—  none  so  narrow,  none  so  arbitrary,  none  so  purposely  per- 
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verse  and  crooked, — -which  is  not  in  some  degree  adapted  to  tliis 
end.  The  eye  that  is  only  opened  to  gaze  upon  midnight  sees 
a  world  more  than  that  which  is  wholly  shut.  Light  is  its 
natural  element,  and  that  light  it  will  seek  and  find  wherever 
a  ray  is  gleaming  through  the  darkness  ;  and  the  brilliancy  and 
the  beauty  o£  that  single  ray,  enhanced  by  the  veiy  gloom  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  will  make  it  look  and  long  for  another 
and  another,  and  will  prepare  it  to  hail  from  the  mountain  top 
of  an  eager  expectation  the  first  blush  or  break  of  dawn.  So 
is  it  with  the  mind  of  man.  Touch  it,  awaken  it,  agitate  it, 
open  it,  and  though  it  be  only  to  perceive  the  darkest  forms  of 
tyrannical  oppression,  and  to  ponder'  upon  the  most  unqualified 
doctrines  of  arbitrary  and  absolute  power,  liberty  is  still  its  ele- 
ment, and  the  love  of  liberty  its  instinct,  and  it  will  never  cease 
to  strive  and  struggle  on  till  that  love  is  gratified  and  that  ele- 
ment gained.  No,  it  is  only  in  exile  that  Dionysius  can  safely 
turn  schoolmaster.  Education  can  never  be  converted  into  an 
engine  of  despotism,  and  the  engineer  who  essays  to  use  it  so, 
will  find  himself  "  hoist  with  Ms  own  petard."  The  giant  ener- 
gies of  the  human  intellect,  while  loaded  with  the  chains  and 
immured  in  the  prisonhonsc  of  ignorance,  may  toil  and  grind  for 
the  lords  of  the  earth,  as  patiently  as  Samson  at  the  mill  of 
Gaza ;  but  once  unfetter  them  and  lead  them  forth,  and,  though 
it  be  for  no  better  end  than  to  subserve  the  glory  or  minister  to 
the  sport  of  those  who  have  summoned  them,  they  will  vindi- 
cate their  own  dignity,  they  will  manifest  their  own  might,  theyr 
will  assert  their  own  title  to  freedom,  even  if  it  be  only  to  fall 
themselves  at  the  last,  crushed  beneath  the  same  ruins  with- 
which  they  have  overwhelmed  their  oppressors ! 

But  while  I  indulge  in  these  expressions  of  seeming  defiance, 
I  am  unwilling  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  entertain  any 
belief,  that  institutions  of  education  have  been  established  in 
Europe  with  any  such  views  as  those  which  have  been  supposed, 
or  that  the  system  which  has  been  introduced  there  has  been 
designedly  framed  to  obsti'uct  rather  than  advance  the  progress 
of  freedom.  The  very  general  favor  which  that  system  has  met 
with  in  our  own  country,  and  the  trouble  and  expense  with 
which  its  details  have  been  procured  and  published,  are  an 
ample  answer  to  any  such  idea. 
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Nor  can  the  operation  of  this  system  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Old  World  be  in  any  degree  doubtful.  Silent  and  gradual, 
perhaps,  but  certain  and  thorough,  will  be  the  revolution  it  will 
effect.  Its  progress  may  not  be  tracked  in  blood,  nor  its  arrival 
at  the  successive  stages  of  its  course  be  heralded  by  a  noise  of 
battle.  Its  achievements  may  not  be  manifested  by  proscrip- 
tions and  confiscations,  nor  its  victories  signalized  either  by  the 
beheading  of  Kings,  or  the  denial  and  defiance  of  the  King  of 
Kings.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  cheering  hopes,  let  me 
rather  say,  one  of  the  most  glorious  assurances,  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Free  School  system  in  Europe  has  inspired  us 
with,  that  that  advancement  of  human  happiness  and  human 
liberty,  which  seems  almost  as  much  a  Divine  law,  as  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  is  not 
doomed  to  be  brought  about  in  time  to  come,  as  it  so  generally 
has  been  in  time  past,  by  mere  violence  and  bloodshed.  It  was 
well  said  by  Baron  Cuvier,  who  distinguished  himself  almost 
as  highly  in  France  by  his  eflorts  in  the  cause  of  education,  as 
he  did  in  the  world  at  large  by  his  triumphs  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence :  "  Give  schools  before  political  rights ;  make  citizens  eoin- 
prehend  the  duties  that  the  state  of  society  imposes  on  them; 
teach  them  what  are  political  rights  before  you  offer  them  for 
enjoyment;  then  all  meliorations  will  be  made  without  causing 
a  shock ;  then  each  new  idea,  thrown  upon  good  ground,  will 
have  time  to  germinate,  to  grow  and  to  ripen,  without  convuls- 
ing the  social  body."  And  the  great  comparative  anatomist 
need  hardly  have  quitted  his  own  peculiar  province  of  research 
to  learn  and  to  illustrate  this  position.  He  had  only  to  com- 
pare the  millions  of  human  bones  with  which  the  French  Revo- 
lution strewed  and  almost  covered  the  earth,  with  the  few  thou- 
sands which  were  thinly  scattered  over  the  battle-fields  of  our 
own  land,  and  the  conclusion  was  inevitable.  By  rescuing  man 
from  the  yoke  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  as  well  as  from  the 
dominion  of  arbitrary  pohtical  power;  by  delivering  him  from 
the  bondage  of  tyrant  passions  as  well  as  of  tyrant  princes; 
by  supplying  the  cheek  of  an  enlightened  conscience  wherever 
one  of  legal  compulsion  is  removed,  and  substituting  a  sense  of 
moral  obligation  wherever  a  political  chain  is  broken,  —  the  Free 
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School  system,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  will  ultimately  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  those  frightful  periods  of  anarchy  and  uproar,  those 
reigns  of  terror,  which  have  so  often  formed  the  transition  state, 
the  middle  passage,  between  servitude  and  freedom.  And 
tinder  its  enlightening  influence,  a  system  of  individual  self- 
government  will  be  in  operation,  and  a  system  of  free  civil  go- 
vernment even  in  preparation,  to  receive  man  under  the  shelter 
of  their  twofold  shield,  in  that  moment  of  temptation  and  peril 
in  which  he  first  passes  in  triumph  from  the  power  of  his  op- 
pressor. 

Such,  we  know,  was  the  influence  of  this  system,  at  the  criti- 
cal period  of  our  own  Revolution,  when  our  fathers,  under  no 
other  influences  than  those  of  the  free  and  common  schools 
which  the  Puritans  had  fotinded,  and  in  which  the  principles  of 
the  people  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  been  formed,  were  seen, 
as  unflushed  by  triumph  as  they  had  been  unterriiied  by  defeat, 
building  up  the  walls  of  a  free  constitutional  government  with 
one  hand,  even  while  they  were  still  obliged  to  hold  the  weapons 
of  war  against  a  yet  unsubdued  and  relentless  foe  in  the  other! 
And  though  it  can  be  hardly  hoped  that  a  spectacle  of  equal 
sublimity,  that  an  example  of  equal  s elf-go vernmeut,  will  soon 
again  be  exhibited  to  the  world,  some  near  approach  and  close 
analogy  to  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  in  the  future  politi- 
cal changes  of  educated,  school-taught  Europe. 

But  it  is  in  its  relation  to  the  futm-e  condition  of  our  own 
country,  that  it  is  most  interesting  to  contemplate  the  political 
influences  of  popular  education.  Here,  where  society  needs 
not  to  be  reduced  to  political  chaos  again  in  order  that  its  crea- 
tion may  begin  aright;  where  all  the  modes  of  inequality  and 
oppression,  which  seem  to  sanction  a  resort  to  force  and  vio- 
lence when  they  can  be  put  an  end  to  in  no  other  way,  have  been 
banished  in  advance ;  where  no  thrones  remain  to  be  over- 
turned, and  no  revolutions  achieved,  in  order  to  establish  the 
forms  of  a  free  government  in  their  purest  and  most  perfect 
shape,  —  here,  the  legitimate  influence  of  a  Free  School  system 
in  giving  substance  and  security  to  these  forms,  by  counteract- 
ing and  controlling  those  impulses  and  propensities  by  which 
thev  are  so  liable  to  be  abused  and  perverted,  and  in  gradually 
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rendering  the  government  itself  freer  and  freer  by  transferring 
more  and  more  of  the  restraints  which  the  safety  of  the  body 
politic  requires,  from  powere  that  are  without  us  to  those  which 
are  within  us,  can  be  more  uniformly  exerted  and  more  plainly 
perceived.  Here,  where  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension 
that  any  course  of  education  will  be  designedly  adopted  but 
such  as  most  of  all  others  may  conduce  to  the  maintenance  and 
advancement  of  the  public  liberty,  the  identity  of  the  great  inter- 
ests of  Free  Schools  and  Free  Governments  will  be  more  fully 
and  conspicuously  manifested. 

"  In  the  United  States,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  masterly 
account  of  American  democracy,  "politics  are  the  end  and  aim 
of  education ;  in  Europe,  its  principal  object  is  to  fit  men  for 
private  life."  The  first  branch  of  the  antithesis  is  just  and  true, 
or  ought  to  be  so,  if  it  is  not ;  but  not  as  colored  and  qualified 
by  the  last.  Politics  are  or  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  end  and 
aim  of  all  popular  education  in  the  United  States;  not  party 
polities,  not  controversial,  electioneering,  office-seeking  politics ; 
not  politics  as  distinguished  from  private  life,  as  M.  De  Tocque- 
vilJe  would  seem  to  distinguish  them,  but  politics  as  including 
in  one  and  the  same  comprehensive  signification,  as  in  the  voca- 
bulary of  a  free  country  they  do,  all  the  relations  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  There  is  no  such  thing  in  a 
free  country  as  private  life,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  seems  here 
to  have  been  used,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  always  under- 
stood in  Europe.  No  man  liveth  to  himself,  even  humanly 
speaking,  in  a  Eepublic.  Every  man  has  public  duties.  Every 
man  is  a  public  man.  Every  man  holds  offices;  those  of  a 
juryman,  a  militia  man,  an  elector.  Or  rather  every  man  holds 
one,  high,  sacred,  aU-embracing  office,  whose  tenure  is  nothing 
less  than  life,  and  whose  duties  are  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
duties  of  life, — the  office  of  a  free  citizen.  The  triple  respon- 
sibiUties  which  I  have  enumerated,  those  of  the  polls,  the  train- 
ing-field, and  the  jury-box,  by  no  means  exhaust  the  obliga- 
tions of  every  free  citizen  to  his  country.  I  have  already  ex- 
emplified, in  another  part  of  my  remarks,  the  power  of  each 
individual  member  of  a  free  community,  by  yielding  to  ungo- 
verned   passions  and   indulging   in  abandoned  courses,  to  de- 
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range  the  political  system,  io  diminish  the  general  liberty,  and 
to  affect  and  alter  the  very  nature  of  the  government.  And  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
whole  life  and  conversation,  the  whole  conduct  and  character,  of 
every  free  citizen  is  reflected  and,  as  it  were,  represented  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  —  every  thought,  even,  of  every 
one  of  them  going  to  make  up  that  mighty  current  of  Public 
Opinion,  which  is  nothing  less  than  Law  in  its  first  reading. 

It  is  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  property  of  free  government, 
that  it  invests  the  humblest  and  most  private  virtues  with  a 
public  importance  and  dignity;  making  society,  as  Mr.  Burke 
has  well  expressed  it,  not  only  "  a  partnership  in  all  science 
and  in  all  art,"  but  "in  all  virtue  and  in  all  perfection," 
and  superinducing  upon  all  ordinary  motives  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  something  of  high  official  obligation  and  lofty 
patriotic  sanction.  This  very  quality  of  patriotism  —  what  a 
new  extension  and  comprehensive  character  has  liberty  imparted 
to  it!  No  longer  are  its  laurels  appropriated  to  one  or  two 
limited  lines  of  public  service,  but  they  are  planted  along  the 
borders  of  every  wallt  in  life,  and  lowered  to  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  hand.  Not  alone  under  a  free  government  is  he  a 
patriot,  who  marshals  armies  in  the  field  to  a  successful  onset 
upon  some  foreign  assailant  of  the  nation's  liberties ;  not  alone 
he,  who  arrays  arguments  in  the  Senate  chamber  to  a  triumph- 
ant issue  against  some  domestic  destroyer  of  its  prosperity  and 
welfare.  He,  too,  the  most  retired  and  humble  citizen,  who 
never  lifted  his  arm  in  battle  or  his  voice  in  council,,  but  who, 
neglecting  none  of  the  few  dii-ect  political  duties  which  the 
forms  of  a  free  government  impose,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
discharge  of  the  thousand  indirect  ones  which  the  spirit  of  such 
a  government  imphes,  and  its  security  and  advancement  im- 
peratively demands,  —  who  has  combated  his  own  passions,  who 
has  taken  council  of  his  own  enlightened  conscience,  who  has 
studied  the  art  and  practised  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  self- 
government, —  he  has  acted  a  part,  achieved  a  victory,  afforded 
an  example,  which  have  no  less  patriotism,  and  even  more  pro- 
mise of  perpetuity  and  progress  to  free  government  in  them, 
than  the  most  brilliant  tiiumphs  of  the  field  or  the  forum, 
J4* 
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Yes ;  politics  in  this  large  and  comprehensive  signification, 
which  the  very  nature  of  free  institutions  has  given  them,  includ- 
ing all  the  duties  of  self-government  as  well  as  of  civil  govern- 
ment, ought  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  education  in  the  United 
States ;  and  the  iniluences  of  all  education,  whatever  may  be  its 
end  and  aim,  will  be  and  must  be  political.  The  present  fortunes 
of  the  Republic  may,  indeed,  be  already  beyond  the  reach  of 
parental  discipline  and  schoolhouse  influence.  But  our  regards 
end  not  with  the  hour,  —  certainly  not  our  responsibilities.  And 
it  is  a  false  and  fatal  notion  that  the  future  is  beyond  our  con- 
trol. It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  present  is  so. 
How  much  of  all  that  we  are,  or  do,  or  enjoy,  or  suffer,  how  great 
a  portion  of  all  in  us  and  all  about  us  that  goes  to  mark  and 
determine  the  existing  condition  and  immediate  character  of 
our  country,  is  the  result,  not  of  any  action  of  our  own,  or  effort 
of  the  moment,  but  of  what  our  fathers  and  mothers  and  teach- 
ers have  done  or  left  undone  in  our  behalf!  And  the  present  is 
not  more  the  child  of  the  past,  than  it  is  the  parent  of  the  future. 
The  infant,  "  mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms,"  or  the 
whining  shoolboy,  "  with  his  satchel  and  shining  morning  face, 
creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school,"  can,  indeed,  give 
neither  vote  nor  verdict  to-day.  They  have  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  the  Republic  of  the  present  instant.  But  when,  unless  at  this 
very  moment,  are  they  to  learn  the  lessons,  imbibe  the  principles, 
acquire  the  habits,  by  which  its  future  fate  is  to  be  not  so  much 
influenced  as  decided;  not  so  much  colored  or  characterized 
as  constituted  and  made  up?  In  them  the  future  is  personified, 
and  posterity  put  bodily  into  our  hands.  And  over  them  our 
control  is  neither  conjectural  nor  limited.  As  the  doves  of  his 
mother  Venus  guided  the  old  ^neas  to  the  golden  branch,  so 
may  the  hovering  tenderness  and  winged  watchfulness  of  a 
faithful  mother  stiU  conduct  her  child  to  a  wisdom  better  than 
gold.  And  the  rod  of  the  Teacher  of  Israel  was  not  more  potent 
to  summon  from  beyond  the  sea  whatever  might  plague  and 
harass  the  oppressor  and  promote  the  deliverance  and  freedom 
of  his  people,  than  is  that  of  the  teacher  at  the  present  day  to 
caU  up  from  over  the  ocean  of  the  future  a  posterity  which  shall 
preserve,  vindicate,  and  advance  the  liberties  transmitted  to  them. 
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■Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as  to  the  correspondence  of 
means  and  ends  in  other  matters  of  hnman  arrangement,  of  this 
we  are  assured, — "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it," 

Not,  then,  for  any  mere  ends  of  "  private  life,"  not  for  any 
purpose  of  individual  display  or  persona!  accomplishment,  not 
for  the  mere  object  of  gratifying  parental  pride  or  family  ambi- 
tion, but  as  a  matter  of  public,  political,  patriotic  duty,  should 
education  be  pursued  in  the  United  States.  Children  should  be 
educated  as  those  by  whom  the  destinies  of  the  nation  are  one 
day  to  be  wielded,  and  free  schools  cherished  as  places  in  which 
those  destinies  are  even  now  to  be  woven.  It  has  been  recorded 
as  a  saying  of  Mahomet  that  "the  ink  of  the  scholar  and  the 
blood  of  the  martyr  are  equal."  It  would  be  difficult  to  bring 
an  American  of  this  generation,  especially  if  he  happened  to  be 
standing,  as  we  now  are,  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  could  be  any  thing  equal  —  equal  in  its  claim 
upon  his  regard  and  reverence,  or  equal  in  its  influence  upon  our 
national  welfare  and  freedom  —  to  the  blood  of  our  Revolution- 
ary martyrs.  But  in  this  we  must  all  agree,  that  nothing  but 
the  ink  of  the  scholar  can  preserve,  what  the  blood  of  the  martyr 
has  purchased.  The  experiment  of  free  government  is  not  one 
which  can  be  tried  once  for  all.  Every  generation  must  try  it 
for  itself  Our  fathers  tried  it,  and  were  gloriously  successful. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  the  tiial,  and,  thank  God,  we  have  not 
yet  failed.  But  neither  our  success,  nor  that  of  our  fathers,  can 
afford  any  thing  but  example  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  to  try  it  next.  As  each  new  generation  starts  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  manhood,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  launch  of 
Liberty,  and  its  voyage  of  experiment  begins  afresh.  But  the 
oracles  have  declared  that  its  safety  and  success  depend  not  so 
much  upon  the  conduct  of  those  engaged  in  it  during  the  pas- 
sage, as  upon  their  preparations  before  they  embark.  The  winds 
and  waves  must  be  propitiated  before  the  shore  is  left,  or  wreck 
and  ruin  will  await  them.  But  this  propitiation  consists,  not 
in  some  cruel  proceeding  like  that  prescribed  by  the  heathen 
oracle  to  the  Grecian  fleet,  in  binding  son  or  daughter  upon  the 
pile  of  sacrifice,  aud  offering  up  their  tortured  bodies  and  ago- 
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nized  souls  to  appease  an  angry  deity,  but  in  a  process  which  is 
not  more  certain  to  call  down  the  best  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
the  enterprise,  and  to  secure  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  voyage, 
than  it  is  to  promote  the  truest  happiness  and  vtrelfare  of  those 
upon  whom  it  is  performed.  Sons  and  daughters  devoted  to 
Education  are  the  only  sacrifiee  which  God  has  prescribed  to 
render  the  progi'Css  of  Free  Government  safe  and  certain. 
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In  rising  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Export  which  has  just 
been  read,  I  feel  deeply,  Mr.  President,  how  apt  I  shall  be  to 
disappoint  any  part  of  the  expectations  of  this  meeting,  which 
may,  by  any  chance,  have  been  directed  towards  myself,  I  have 
not  come  here  this  afternoon  in  the  hope  of  saying  any  thing 
which  might  not  be  better  said  by  others  more  accustomed  to 
deal  with  occasions  of  this  sort ;  or  any  thing,  indeed,  which  has 
not  been,  a  handred  times  akeady, better  said  by  those  who  have 
heretofore  taken  part  in  these  Anniversary  celebrations. 

But  I  was  unwilling  to  refuse  any  service  which  your  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  might  even  imagine  me  capable  of  ren- 
dering to  the  cause  in  which  you  are  assembled.  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  conscience,  or  in  my  heart,  to  decline  bearing  my 
humble  testimony,  whenever  and  wherever  it  might  be  called  for, 
to  the  transcendent  interest  and  importance  of  the  object  for 
which  this  Association  has  now  lived  and  labored  for  the  con- 
siderable period  of  forty  years. 

That  object  is  the  publication  and  general  distribution  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  no  man.  I  am  sure,  who  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  the  Report  of  my  Ueverend  friend,  (Dr.  Park- 
man,)  and  who  has  a  soul  capable  of  appreciating  the  grandeur  of 
those  aggregate  results  which  he  has  so  well  set  forth,  can  fail  to 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  greatest,  most  important,  most  compre- 
hensive and  catholic  objects,  to  which  human  means  and  human 
efforts  have  ever  been  devoted. 

The  week  on  which  we  have  juat  entered,  has  been  signalized, 
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I  had  almost  said  hallowed,  among  us,  for  many  years  past,  by 
the  meetings  of  many  noble  associations ;  and  a  record  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  charity  has  been  annually  presented  to  us  in  their 
reports  and  addresses,  which  must  have  filled  every  benevolent 
bosom  with  joy.  But  it  has  been  a  most  appropriate  and  signi- 
ficant arrangement,  that  this  Society  should  take  the  lead  in  these 
Anniversary  festivals.  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  the  first  of  all  chari- 
ties, the  noblest  of  all  philanthropies,  is  that  which  brings  the 
Bible  home  to  every  fireside,  which  places  its  Divine  truths  within 
the  range  of  every  eye,  and  its  blessed  promises  and  consolations 
within  the  reach  of  every  heart. 

All  other  charities  should  follow,  and,  indeed,  they  naturally 
do  follow,  in  the  train  of  this.  Let  the  great  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation be  thoroughly  prosecuted  and  successfully  accomplished, 
and  the  soil  will  be  prepared,  and  the  seed  sown,  for  a  golden 
and  glorious  harvest. 

Diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  the  hungry  wiU  be  fed, 
and  the  naked  clothed.  Diff"use  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  stranger  will  be  sheltered,  the  prisoner  visited,  and  the  sick 
ministered  unto.  Diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  Tem- 
perance will  rest  upon  a  surer  basis  than  any  mere  private  pledge 
or  public  statute.  Diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  will  be  secured  by  more  substantial  safe- 
guards than  either  the  mutual  fear,  or  the  reciprocal  interests,  of 
princes  or  of  people.  Difluse  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  day  will  be  hastened,  as  it  can  be  hastened  in  no  other  way, 
when  every  yoke  shall  be  loosened,  and  every  bond  broken,  and 
when  there  shall  be  no  more  leading  into  captivity. 

It  is  the  influence  of  the  Bible,  in  a  word,  by  which  the  very 
fountains  of  philanthropy  must  be  unsealed,  and  all  the  great 
currents  of  human  charity  set  in  motion.  It  is  here  alone  that  we 
can  find  the  principles,  the  precepts,  the  examples,  the  motives, 
the  rewards,  by  which  men  can  be  effectually  moved  to  supply 
the  wants  and  relieve  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to 
recognize  the  whole  human  race  as  members  of  a  common 
family,  and  children  of  a  common  Parent. 

Is  it  not  the  Bible,  Sir,  which  teaches  us  that  "to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,"  is  as  vital  a  part  of  pure 
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and  undefded  religion,  as  "to  keep  omselvea  unspotted  from  the 
world  ?  "  Is  it  not  tbc  Bible  which  instructs  us,  that  while  "  to 
love  God  with  all  our  heart  is  the  first  and  great  commandment," 
"  to  love  out  neighbor  as  ourself  is  the  second  and  like  unto  it  1 " 
Is  it  not  the  Bible  which  charges  "  those  who  are  rich  in  this 
world,  that  they  be  ready  to  give  and  glad  to  distribute,  laying 
up  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come, 
that  they  may  attain  eternal  life  ? " 

Is  it  not  plain,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  the  original  moving 
spring,  and  the  still  sustaining  power,  of  that  whole  system 
of  moral  and  religious  machinery,  whose  grand  results  are  so 
proudly  exhibited  to  us  during  this  Anniversary  week,  must  be 
found  in  the  promulgation  and  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 
May  we  not  fairly  say,  without  arrogance  on  our  own  part  or 
disparagement  towards  others,  that  all  other  benevolent  associa- 
tions are  but  distributors  and  service-pipes  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
■  to  that  great  Reservoir  of  living  waters,  over  which  this  Associa- 
tion has  assumed  the  special  guardianship,  and  which  it  is  its 
chosen  and  precious  province  to  keep  fresh,  and  full,  and  free  to 
all  the  world  ? 

Even  this,  however,  I  am  aware.  Sir,  is  but  a  single  and  a 
somewhat  subordinate  aspect  of  the  gi-eat  work  in  which  you 
are  engaged.  Indeed,  as  we  hold  up  this  subject  in  the  sunlight 
before  our  eyes,  we  find  a  thousand  other  views  of  its  interest 
and  importance  multiplying  and  brightening  around  us,  as  in  a 
prism. 

Regarded  only  as  a  mere  human  and  utterly  uninspired  com- 
position, (if,  indeed,  it  be  possible  for  any  one  so  to  regard  it,) 
who  can  over-estimate,  who  can  adequately  appreciate,  the  value 
of  the  Bible  as  a  book  for  general  circulation,  reading,  and  study  ? 
I  remember  to  have  seen  it  somewhere  mentioned,  that  in  an 
old  English  Statute  of  about  the  year  1516,  —  I  doubt  not  that 
you,  Mr.  President,*  could  tell  us  the  precise  date  of  its  pas- 
sage,—  the  sacred  volume,  instead  of  being  denominated  5*- 
blion,  the  book,  was  called  Bibliotheca,  —  the  library.  And  what 
a  library  it  must  have  been  in  that  early  day  of  English  litcra- 

*  Hon.  Simon  Gieenlcaf  occupied  flie  Cliair. 
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ture!  Nay,  what  a  library  it  still  is  to  us  all  now!  Within 
what  other  covers  have  ever  been  comprised  such  diversified 
stores  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  such  inexhaustible  mines 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom ! 

The  oldest  of  all  books,  as  in  part  it  certainly  is ;  the  most 
common  of  all  books,  as  the  efforts  of  these  associations  have 
now  undoubtedly  made  it; — how  truly  may  we  say  of  it,  that 
"  age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale  its  infinite  variety  I"  The 
world,  which  seems  to  outgrow  successively  all  other  books,  finds 
still  in  this  an  ever  fresh  adaptation  to  every  change  in  its  con- 
dition and  every  period  in  its  history.  Now,  as  a  thousand  years 
ago,  it  has  lessons  alike  for  individuals  and  for  nations ;  for  rulers 
and  for  people ;  for  monarchies  and  for  republics ;  for  times  of 
stability  and  for  times  of  overthrow ;  for  the  rich  and  the  poor ; 
for  the  simplest  and  the  wisest. 

Whatever  is  most  exquisite  in  style,  whatever  is  most  charm- 
ing in  narrative,  whatever  is  most  faithful  in  description,  what- 
ever is  most  touching  in  pathos,  whatever  is  most  sublime  in 
imagery,  whatever  is  most  marvellous  in  incident,  whatever  is 
most  momentous  in  import,  find  here  alike  and  always  their 
unapproached  and  unapproachable  original. 

It  was  but  a  day  or  two  since  that  I  was  reading  that  the 
gi-eat  German  poet,  Goethe,  had  said  of  the  little  boolc  of  Ruth, 
that  there  was  nothing  so  lovely  in  the  whole  range  of  epic  or 
idyllic  poetry.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  was  reading  the 
tribute  of  the  no  less  distinguished  Humboldt  to  the  matchless 
fidelity  and  grandeur  of  the  Hebrew  lyrics,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  speaks  of  a  single  Psalm  (the  104th)  as  presenting  a 
picture  of  the  entire  Cosmos.  I  have  heard  that  our  own  Fisher 
Ames,  who  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  for  eloquence  hardly 
inferior  to  that  of  any  American  Orator  either  of  his  own  day 
or  of  ours,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  owed  more  of  the 
facility  and  felicity  of  his  diction  to  the  Bible,  and  particularly 
to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  than  to  any  other  source,  ancient 
or  modern. 

Indeed,  Sir,  the  art,  the  literature,  and  the  eloquence  of  all 
countries  and  of  aU  times,  have  united  in  paying  a  common 
homage  to  the  Bible.     It  has  inspired  the  noblest  strains  of 
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music  and  the  loftiest  triumphs  of  the  painter.  Where  would 
be  the  harmonies  of  the  great  composers,  where  would  be  the 
galleries  of  the  old  masters,  without  the  subjects  with  which  the 
Bible  has  supplied  them? 

Other  books,  I  know,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have 
received  striking  tributes  to  their  genius,  their  ability,  their  no- 
velty, their  fascination.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  admirers 
of  Homer,  that  Alexander  the  Great  carried  the  Iliad  always 
about  with  him  in  a  golden  casket.  It  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  eulogists  of  Grotius,  that  Gnstavus  Adolphus,  in  the 
war  which  he  waged  in  Germany  for  the  liberty  of  Protestant 
Europe,  slept  always  with  the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads  on 
his  pillow.  But  how  many  caskets  and  how  many  pillows  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  Bible !  Yes,  Sir,  of  heroes  and  con- 
querors, not  less  mighty  than  the  Macedonian  or  the  Swede; 
and  not  of  those  only  who  have  been  called  to  wrestle  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  of  those  who  have  contended  "  against 
principalities  and  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  and 
who  have  found  in  this  holy  volume,  as  in  the  very  armory  of 
Heaven,  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
ness, the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  shield  of  faith,  by  which 
they  have  been  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked," 
I  perceive,  Mr.  President,  how  inripossible  it  is  to  separate  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  as  a  mere  book,  from  that  which  it  owes 
to  its  divine  character  and  origin.  And  they  ought  not  to  be 
separated.  Unquestionably,  it  is  as  containing  the  word  of  God, 
the  revelation  of  immortality,  the  gospel  of  salvation,  that  the 
Bible  presents  its  preeminent  title  to  the  affection  and  reverence 
of  the  world.  And  it  is  in  this  view  above  all  others,  that  its 
universal  distribution  becomes  identified  with  the  highest  tempo- 
ral and  eternal  interests  of  the  human  race. 

I  say,  with  the  highest  temporal,  as  well  as  eternal  interests  of 
the  human  race;  and  I  desire  to  dwell  for  a  single  moment 
longer,  on  the  inseparable  connection  of  the  work  in  which  this 
and  other  kindred  associations  are  engaged,  with  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  with  the  elevation  of  mankind,  and  with 
the   establishment   and   maintenance  of  Free  Institutions.      I 
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desire,  especially,  to  exprcKs  the  opinion,  wliich  I  have  been 
led  of  late  to  cherish  daily  and  deeply, — that  every  thing  in  the 
chai-aeter  of  our  own  institutions,  and  every  thing  in  the  ireime- 
diate  condition  of  our  own  country,  calls  for  the  most  diligent 
employment  of  all  the  moral  and  religious  agencies  within  our 
reach,  and  particularly  for  increased  activity  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Bible. 

Mr,  President,  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  of  dates  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Bible.  You 
remember  that  it  was  about  the  year  1607,  that  King  Jamea  the 
First,  of  blessed  memory  for  this  if  for  nothing  else,  gave  it  in 
charge  to  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  most  learned  ministers  of  his  realm, 
to  prepare  that  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  now 
everywhere  received  and  recognized  among  Protestant  Christiana 
as  the  Bible.  This  version  was  finally  published  in  1611,  and  it 
is  from  this  event  that  the  genera!  diffusion  of  the  Bible  may 
fairly  be  said  to  date. 

The  Bible  had,  indeed,  been  more  than  once  previously  trans- 
lated and  previously  printed.  During  the  two  preceding  centu- 
ries, there  had  been  WicklilT's  version,  and  Tyndale's  version, 
and  Coverdale's  version,  and.Cranmer's  version,  and  the  Geneva 
Bible,  and  the  Douay  Bible,  and  I  know  not  what  others ;  and 
they  had  all  been  more  or  less  extensively  circulated  and  read, 
in  manuscript  or  in  print,  in  churches  and  in  families,  sometimes 
under  the  sanction,  and  sometimes  in  defiance  of  the  civil  and 
spiritual  authorities. 

I  doubt  not  that  many  of  my  hearers  will  remember  the  vivid 
picture  which  Dr.  Franklin  has  given  us,  in  his  autobiography, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Bible  was  read  during  a  portion  of 
this  period.  Some  of  his  progenitors,  it  seems,  in  the  days  of 
bloody  Mary,  were  the  fortunate  possessors  of  an  English  Bible, 
and  to  conceal  it  the  more  securely,  they  were  driven,  he  tells  us 
"  to  the  project  of  fastening  it  open  with  pack  threads  across  the 
leaves,  on  the  inside  of  the  iid  of  the  close-atool." 

"  When  my  great-grandfather  (he  proceeds)  wished  to  read 
the  Bible  to  his  family,  he  reversed  the  lid  of  the  stool  upon  his 
lEuees,  and  passed  the  leaves  from  one  side  to  the  other,  which 
were  held  down  on  each  by  the  pack  thread.     One  of  the  child- 
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ren  was  stationed  at  the  door  to  give  notice  if  he  saw  the  proctor 
(an  officer  of  the  spiritual  court)  make  his  appearance ;  in  that 
case,  the  lid  was  restored  to  its  place,  with  the  Bible  concealed 
under  it  as  before," 

It  is  plain,  that  however  precious  the  Bible  must  have  been  to 
those  who  possessed  it  io  those  days,  and  however  strong  the 
influence  which  it  may  have  exerted  over  individual  minds,  it 
had  little  chance  to  manifest  its  power  over  the  masses,  under 
circumstances  like  these.  Indeed,  the  whole  number  of  printed 
Bibles  in  existence  in  Great  Britain,  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  estimated  at  only  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  thousand;  —  a  little  more  than  one  fifth  the 
number  distributed  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  only  a 
little  more  than  one  tenth  the  number  distributed  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  during  the  single  year  last  past. 

It  is,  thus,  only  from  the  publication  of  the  authorized  and 
standard  version  of  King  James,  that  the  general  diffusion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  can  be  said  to  have  commenced.  It  was  then 
that  the  printed  word  of  God  "  first  began  to  have  free  course 
and  to  be  glorified."  And  that,  you  remember,  Mr.  President, 
was  the  very  date  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  these  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies.  It  was  just  then,  that  the  Cavaliers  were  found 
planting  themselves  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia ;  and  it  was  just 
then,  that  the  Pilgrims,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  were  seen 
fiying  over  to  Leyden,  on  their  way  to  our  own  Plymouth  Rock. 

And  now,  Sir,  it  is  not  more  true,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
first  settlement  of  our  country  was  precisely  coincident  in  point 
of  time,  with  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this  standard 
version  of  the  Bible,  than  it  is  that  our  free  institutions  have 
owed  their  successful  rise  and  progress  thus  far,  and  arc  destined 
to  owe  their  continued  security  and  improvement  in  time  to 
eome,  to  the  influences  which  that  preparation  and  publication 
could  alone  have  produced. 

The  voice  of  experience  and  the  voice  of  our  own  reason  speak 
but  one  language  on  this  point.  Both  unite  in  teaching  us,  that 
men  may  as  well  build  their  houses  upon  the  sand  and  expect 
to  see  them  stand,  when  the  rains  faO,  and  the  winds  blow,  and 
the  floods  come,  as  to  found  free  institutions  upon  any  other 
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basis  than  that  morality  and  virtue,  of  which  the  Word  of  God 
is  the  only  authoritative  rale,  and  the  only  adequate  sanction. 

All  societies  of  men  must  be  governed  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  less  they  may  have  of  stringent  State  Government,  the  more 
they  must  have  of  individual  self-government.  The  less  tbcy 
rely  on  public  law  or  physical  force,  the  more  they  must  rely 
on  private  moral  restraint.  Men,  in  a  word,  must  necessarily  be 
controlled,  either  by  a  power  within  them,  or  by  a  power  without 
them ;  either  by  the  word  of  God,  or  by  the  strong  arm  of  man  ; 
either  by  the  Bible,  or  by  the  bayonet.  It  may  do  for  other  coun- 
tries and  other  governments  to  talk  about  the  State  supporting 
religion.  Here,  under  our  own  free  institutions,  it  is  Religioa 
which  must  support  the  State. 

And  never  more  loudly  than  at  this  moment  have  these  insti- 
tutions of  ours  called  for  such  support.  The  immense  increase 
of  our  territorial  possessions,  with  the  wild  and  reckless  spirit 
of  adventure  which  they  have  brought  with  them ;  the  recent 
discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California,  with  the  mania  for 
sudden  acquisition,  for  "  making  haste  to  be  rich,"  which  it  has 
everywhere  excited ;  the  vast  annual  accession  to  our  shores  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  foreigners,  so  many  of  whom  are  with- 
out any  other  notion  of  liberty,  at  the  outset^  than  as  the  absence 
of  all  restraint  upon  their  appetites  and  passions ;  —  who  does 
not  perceive  in  all  these  circumstances  that  our  country  is  threat- 
ened, more  seriously  than  it  ever  has  been  before,  with  that  moral 
deterioration,  which  has  been  the  unfailing  precursor  of  political 
downfall  ?  And  who  is  so  bold  a  believer  in  any  system  of  hu- 
man checks  and  balances  as  to  imagine,  that  dangers  like  these 
can  be  effectively  counteracted  or  averted  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  bringing  the  mighty  moral  and  religious  influences  of  the 
Bible  to  bear  in  our  defence. 

As  patriots,  then,  no  less  than  as  Christians,  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  that  we  are  called  upon  to  unite  in  the  good  work  of  this 
Association.  And  let  us  rejoice  that  it  is  a  work  in  which  we 
can  all  join  hands  without  hesitation  or  misgiving.  There  is  no 
room  here,  I  thank  heaven,  for  differences  of  parties  or  of  sects. 
There  is  no  room  here  for  controversies  about  systems  or  details. 
Your  machinery  is  of  all  others  the  most  simple.     Your  results 
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are  of  all  others  the  most  certain.  In  a  period  of  little  more 
than  forty  years,  by  the  agency  of  associations  like  this,  more 
than  thirty-five  millions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
distributed  throughout  the  world,  and  more  than  six  millions  of 
them  within  the  limits  of  our  own  land.  Let  us  persevere  in 
this  noble  enterprise.  And  let  each  one  of  us  resolve  to  secure 
for  himself,  against  the  hour  which  sooner  or  later  must  come 
to  us  all,  that  consolation  which  I  doubt  not  is  at  this  moment 
cheering  the  decline  of  your  late  venerable  Pi-esidcnt,  (Dr. 
Pierce,)  —  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  it  has  not  been  for 
the  want  of  any  proportionate  contributions  or  proportionate 
eiforta  on  our  part,  if  every  human  being  has  not  had  a  Bible 
to  live  by,  and  a  Bible  to  die  by. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 
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I  WOULD  willingly  be  excused,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  any  partici- 
pation in  this  debate.  I  am  entirely  aware  that  little  personal 
satisfaction,  and  certainly  no  personal  popularity,  is  to  be  gained 
by  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  which  I  entertain  upon  the 
question  at  issue.  But  having,  by  a  position  not  of  ray  own 
seeking,  been  led  into  some  investigation  of  the  occurrence 
under  consideration,  immediately  after  it  took  place,  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  desertion  of  duty  for  me  to  remain  entirely  silent. 

I  beg  the  House  to  believe  that  I  have  not  seized  upon  the 
fopie  as  an  excuse  for  making  a  speech.  Materials,  indeed, 
there  are  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  well  might 
serve  such  a  turn.  Old  and  hackneyed  as  they  may  seem  ;  — 
threadbare  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  become,  by  their 
continual  wear  and  tear,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months,  in  the 
public  papers,  in  private  couveroation,  in  the  reports  of  Com- 
mittees, and  in  the  arguments  of  the  Bar,  — ■  I  yet  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  not  only  unexhausted,  but  almost  unnoticed, 
incidents  m  the  historj  of  this  tiansaction,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  one  skilled  and  practised  in  touching  the  strings  and  sound- 
ing the  stops  of  the  human  breast,  might  be  made  to  harrow  up 
the  ■5te^ne^t  soul,  and  fieeze  the  youngest  blood  among  us. 

But  I  ha\e  no  such  skill,  and  ha\e  n-ien  for  no  such  purpose. 
1  would,  on  the  contrary,  separate  this  question,  as  far  as  possi- 
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ble,  from  every  circumstance  appealing  to  the  mere  feelings  of 
men.  I  would  throw  out  from  both  sides  of  it  all  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  either  sympathy  or  prejudice,  and  would  hold  an 
even  hand  between  a  blind  commiseration  on  the  one  side,  and 
an  averted  hostility  on  the  other. 

And  now,  Sir,  what  is  the  exact  question  before  us  ?  It  ap- 
pears that  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  August  last,  an  insti- 
tution, established  partly  for  purposes  of  religion,  partly  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  partly  for  purposes  of  charity, —  an 
institution  established  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  paying 
the  price  of  protection  to  the  government  in  the  prescribed  form 
of  annual  taxes,  —  was  besieged  by  a  mob,  sacked,  pillaged, 
and  burned  ;  and  this  —  not  siiently,  not  secretly,  not  in  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  —  but  by  a  course  of  con- 
certed measures,  openly  and  publicly  carried  on  for  a  period  of 
six  or  seven  hours  in  succession,  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  spectators,  while  not  a  single  arm  was  lifted  in  its  defence. 

Upon  these  facts,  universally  admitted,  the  proprietors  of  the 
institution  have  presented  a  claim  for  indemnification,  and  upon 
this  claim  the  two  counter  Reports,  now  under  consideration, 
have  been  submitted  to  this  House, 

There  are  some  things  in  both  of  these  Reports  with  which  I 
cordially  agree ;  there  are  other  things  in  both  of  them  from 
which  I  entirely  disagree.  Not  that  I  intend,  by  this  remark,  to 
couple  the  two  documents  as  having,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
equal  claims  upon  our  favorable  consideration.  By  no  means. 
The  whole  spirit  of  that  presented  by  the  majority  of  the  com 
mittce,  I  am  happy  to  agree  with ;  in  one  single  principle  only 
do  I  differ  from  them.  The  whole  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
that  submitted  by  the  minority  of  the  committee,  I  am  as  happy 
to  dissent  from ;  in  one  accidental,  and  perhaps  unintentional, 
admission,  only,  can  I  at  all  agree  with  them.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose. Sir,  to  enter  into  any  very  detailed  analysis  of  either  of 
these  papers.  But  before  I  proceed  further,  I  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  two  or  three  paragraphs  in  the 
report  of  the  minority.  And  especially  would  I  call  to  them 
the  attention  of  the  signers  of  that  report  themselves ;  for  I  am 
willing  to  beUeve  that  they  are  as  yet  unaware  of  its  full  import. 
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way."  Countenance  a  belief!  Why,  Sir,  if  damages  have  re- 
sulted from  the  injustice  or  criminal  neglect  of  the  Common- 
wealth, she  is  already  an  accessory  to  the  wrong ;  and  no  ad- 
mission of  her  responsibility  is  required  to  countenance,  nor 
will  any  denial  of  her  responsibility  suffice  to  discountenance, 
such  a  belief.  And  as  to  her  dignity,  —  I  leave  the  gentlemen 
to  judge  whether  it  is  least  compromised  in  such  a  case  by 
denying  and  refusing  to  repair  the  wrong,  or  by  confessing  and 
making  amends.  One  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  grant  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  that  is,  that  the  whole  strength  of  this  para- 
graph, inconsistent  and  absurd  as  it  is,  is  needed  to  sustain  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived. 

Again,  on  the  twenty-third  page  of  the  document,  it  is  thus 
written,  —  "  Let  the  fathers  and  guardians  of  our  State  help  the 
friends  and  professors  of  their  own  religion."  Pray,  Sir,  what 
is  their  own  religion?  What  distinction  less  broad  than  that 
which  includes  the  whole  Christian  church,  throughout  al!  the 
world,  —  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Catholic  alike, — com- 
prehends the  religion  of  the  fathers  and  guardians  of  our  State? 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
Protestants,  and  ever  may  they  continue  so  I  But  the  State, 
thank  heaven,  is  yet  allied  to  no  Church,  and  never  may  it  be- 
come so !  Religious  freedom,  and  not  merely  religious  tolera- 
tion, is  her  motto,  and  the  minority  of  the  committee  will  strive 
in  vain  to  blot  it  out. 

But  the  argument  of  the  minority  report  is  mainly  based 
upon  a  form  of  oath,  which  previously  to  1820  was  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  and  subscribed  by  all  the  officers  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Now,  the  Convention  of  1820  abolished  this  oath ;  bu^ 
the  minority  report,  having  been  written  originally  in  professed 
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and  admitted  ignorance  of  its  abolition,  asserts,  in  its  amended 
form,  that  it  was  only  "  laid  aside  for  one  more  concise."  Sir, 
my  friend  from  "Worcester  (Mr.  Kinnicutt)  lias  sufficiently  an- 
swered this  singular  position.  He  has  told  us  truly  that  the 
Convention  of  1820,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  criticizing  and  amending  the  phraseology  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  spent  none  of  their  time  in  that  frivolous  employ- 
ment. But  even  if  it  were  not  so,  even  if  the  oath  itself  still 
disfigured  our  charter,  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  minority  report  could  not  be  legitimately  drawn  from  it. 
Some  years  ago,  there  was  published,  under  the  direction  of  this 
Legislature,  a  little  volume  containing  the  records  of  the  Con- 
vention which  originally  framed  our  Constitution.  In  this 
meagre  skeleton  of  a  book,  there  is  one  fact  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly set  forth.  In  every  instance  in  which  the  word  Christian 
is  used,  or  in  which  any  allusion  to  religion  or  to  the  privileges 
of  its  professors  occurs  in  the  Constitution,  it  appears  that  an 
effort  was  made  to  introduce  an  exception,  excluding  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  common  family  of  Christians.  And  in 
every  instance  it  failed.  And  what  does  that  prove,  Sir  ?  Why, 
that  our  fathers  in  1780  were  unwilling  to  assume  the  ground, 
which  the  minority  of  this  committee  in  the  year  1835  have 
taken,  that  Eoman  Catholics  v^ere,  ipso  facto,  aliens  from  our 
Commonwealth,  honoring  "  the  Pope  as  their  liege  lord,"  and 
having  "their  country  in  Italy."  Even  at  that  day,  if  any  Ro- 
man Catholic  chose  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  all  foreign 
sovereigns,  potentates,  and  prelates,  or  to  declare  upon  oath  that 
no  such  allegiance  existed,  our  fathers  were  willing  to  believe 
hira;  and  he  was  eligible  to  the  chief  magistracy,  or  any  other 
office  in  the  State.  And  even  this  renunciation,  or  declaration, 
was  only  required  of  Roman  Catholics  in  common  with  all 
other  candidates  for  office,  whatever  might  be  their  creed.  So 
much.  Sir,  for  the  basis  and  superstructure  of  the  minority 
report ! 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  declare  distinctly  the  opinion 
which  I  have  formed  upon  the  question  before  us.  I  go  for  the 
claim  of  the  Petitioners,  and   I  think  this  Commonwealth  is 
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bound  in  equity  to  malie  good  the  losses  which  they  have  sus- 
tained. And  in  support  of  this  opinion,  I  rely  upon  the  first 
principles  of  society  and  of  our  own  government,  as  applied  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  "What  are  those  principles,  and 
■where  shall  we  find  them  laid  down  ?  They  are  inscribed  on 
the  very  portals  of  our  Constitution.  The  Bill  of  Rights  eon- 
tains  a  clear  and  explicit  declaration  of  them.  Besides  assorting 
that  government  is  instituted  for  the  protection  and  safety  of 
the  people,  who  are  consequenfly  bound  to  contribute  their  share 
of  personal  service  or  pecuniary  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  this 
protection,  —  it  has  this  plain  and  express  provision  :  "  each  in- 
dividual of  the  society  has  a  right  to  be  protected  by  it,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and  property,  according  to  stand- 
ing laws."  Now  if  every  individual  has  a  right  to  be  protected, 
society  is  under  an  obligation  to  afford  that  protection;  and  this 
obligation  of  society  is  admitted  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  and 
in  both  reports.  But,  we  are  told,  society  is  bound  to  protect  by 
standing  laws,  and  in  no  other  way.  That  may  be  very  true.  Sir, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  of  this  claim.  The 
Petitioners  have  not  come  here  to  ask  for  protection.  It  is  alto- 
gether too  late  for  them  to  present  such  a  claim.  Their  pro- 
perty has  been  destroyed,  and  their  claim  is  for  indemnification; 
and  the  question  now  is  whether  society^  being  under  an  admit- 
ted obligation  to  afford  them  protection,  and  having  failed  to 
discharge  that  obligation,  is  or  is  not  justly  responsible  for  the 
damages  arising  from  that  failure. 

"Well,  Sir,  how  is  it  with  other  obligations  ?  Suppose,  for  a 
moment,  that  any  gentleman  in  this  House  is  under  an  obligation 
to  convey  to  me  a  certain  piece  of  estate,  and  he  fails  from  any 
cause  to  discharge  that  obligation  ;  —  will  he  presume  to  tell  me 
that,  though  he  was  bound  to  convey  that  estate,  he  was  bound 
to  do  nothing  else,  and  that  having  failed  in  that,  my  claim  upon 
him  is  at  an  end.  Why,  the  idea  is  too  absurd  to  require  an 
answer.  It  needs  no  lawyer  to  tell  him  that  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  would  make  him  respond  to  me  in  damages. 
And  how  do  the  obligations  of  society  or  of  the  State  diifer  from 
those  of  an  individual  1  The  State  has  entered  into  a  direct 
contract  with  every  one  of  its  citizens,  and  every  one  of  the 
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citizens  with  the  State;  —  protection  is  tlie consideration  on  one 
side,  and  allegiance  on  the  other.  If  the  citizen  fails  to  dis- 
charge his  part  of  the  contract,  the  State  proceeds  at  once  to 
compel  or  to  punish  him;  and  if  the  State  fails  to  discharge 
her  part,  she  is  bound,  in  good  faith,  to  make  reparation.  There 
is  indeed  no  court  of  law  into  which  the  citizen  can  summon 
her.  This  "  Great  and  General  Court"  is  his  first  place  of  hear- 
ing, and  his  final  place  of  appeal  And  that  appeal  is  at  best  but 
an  appeal  from  Cssar  to  Ctesar.  But  this  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  justice  of  the  claim,  however  it  may  affect  the  fairness  of 
the  hearing. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  doctrine  needs  some 
qualification  and  some  limitation.  But  none  other  are  required 
as  I  think,  than  such  as  common  law  and  common  sense  will 
readily  suggest.  It  is  equally  a  maxim  of  both,  Lex  cogU  ne- 
minem  ad  impossibilia;  —  no  one  is  bound  to  do  that  which  is 
impossible.  Society  cannot  always  stop  the  hand  of  the  secret 
assassin,  the  midnight  incendiary,  the  expert  thief,  or  the  cun- 
ning counterfeiter.  Protection  of  this  sort  is  often  in  its  own 
nature  impossible,  and  all  that  society  can  do,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  is  to  hunt  out  and  punish  the  guilty.  But  wherever 
protection  is  practicable,  she  is  absolutely  bound  to  provide  it. 

And  it  is  in  relation  to  this  particular  principle  that  I  dissent 
from  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
They  tell  us  that  "  it  is  trne  that  by  the  theory  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  government  is  bonnd  to  afford  protection  to  the  citizeni 
in  consideration  of  his  allegiance," — but  then  they  go  on  to 
say,  "  your  committee  suppose  that  this  protection  is  afforded 
to  every  practicable  extent,  by  the  enactment,  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  of  wholesome  and  proper 
laws,  with  remedies  for  their  infraction."  Now  it  seeras  to  me 
Sir,  that  this  assertion,  and  I  say  it  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
Committee,  is  a  begging  of  the  whole  question  at  issue, — which 
is,  as  I  conceive,  whether  the  government  has  afforded  to  these 
petitioners  every  practicable  protection.  The  argnment  of  the 
Report  seems  to  be  this,  —  that  the  existing  laws  at  any  par- 
ticular period,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  are  to  he  con- 
sidered as  affording  to  the  citizens  every  practicable  protection. 
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In  this  opinion  I  cannot  concur.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  there 
had  been  no  law  at  all  about  riots,  and  no  power  vested  in  any 
body  to  quell  them.  Would  that  be  affording  all  practicable  pro- 
tection to  the  citizen  ?  And  what  difference  is  there,  either  in 
principle  or  in  practice,  whether  there  be  no  law  at  all,  or  whe- 
ther the  law  be  defective  and  impotent  ?  I  resign  my  right  of 
self-defence,  —  I  put  my  wrists  in  fetters,  and  allow  my  arnis  to 
be  tied  behind  me,  —  on  condition  that  society  will  protect  me; 
and  I  pay  my  taxes  annually  for  the  same  consideration.  It 
matters  not  to  me  whether  it  be  from  the  want  of  any  law,  or 
from  the  defect  of  an  existing  law,  or  from  an  inefficient  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  —  if  the  State  could  have  protected  me  from  in- 
jury, and  did  not,  she  is  bound  to  make  reparation. 

And  this  doctrine  is  implied,  unintentionally  perhaps,  but  still 
plainly  implied,  in  the  report  of  the  minority.  And  in  this 
implication,  and  in  this  only  can  I  find  any  thing  in  their  argu- 
ment to  agree  with.  They  tell  you  "that  they  know  the  State 
should  guard  against  such  evils, —  yet  not  by  making  itself 
liable,  if  they  happen  in  spite  of  the  wisest  precautions  that 
can  be  employed  to  prevent  them."  And  they  add,  "the  duty 
of  the  Legislature  is  to  enact  the  best,  the  most  energetic  laws 
to  restrain  and  punish  the  lawless."  Sir,  I  entirely  agree  in  this 
position.  But  will  these  gentlemen  or  any  other  person  pretend, 
that  this  destruction  of  property  took  place  in  spite  of  ike  wisest 
precautions,  and  in  defiance  of  the  best  and  most  energetic  laws  ? 
Will  any  one  of  common  sense  be  willing  to  admit,  that  hun- 
dreds of  men  may  meet  together,  light  up  their  signal  fires,  sound 
their  alarm-bells,  and  proceed  deliberately  to  rob,  plunder,  break, 
and  burn,  in  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  public  officers 
and  others,  for  sis  or  eight  hours  in  succession,  in  spite  of  the 
wisest  precautions  and  in  the  face  of  the  best  and  most  energetic 
laws'!  Why,  Sir,  the  wisdom  of  this  world  must  indeed  be 
foolishness,  and  its  power  impotency,  and  its  strength  must  be 
to  sit  still,  if  this  be  the  case.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  there 
must  either  have  been  some  great  deficiency  in  the  laws  them- 
selves, or  some  palpable  neglect  in  the  execution  of  those  laws. 
And  for  the  latter  the  State  is  equally  responsible  as  for  the 
former,  —  both  because  the  mode  of  execution  is  itself  a  matter 
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of  legal  provision,  and  because  those  to  whom  that  execution 
is  intrusted  are  her  own  agents,  and  of  her  own  appointment. 

It  is  to  this  extent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would  carry  the  obli- 
gation of  society  to  afford  protection ;  —  an  extent  marked  and 
measured,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  maxims  of  common  sense 
and  common  justice.  And  if  it  be  not  so,  all  protection,  all 
society,  all  government  appears  to  me  to  be  little  better  than  a 
cheat  and  a  mockery.  For  what  is  the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
protection  worth,  if  he  has  no  remedy  for  the  infraction  of  that 
right?  What  does  the  obligation  of  society  to  protect  him 
amount  to,  if  there  is  no  responsibility  for  the  discharge  of  that 
obligation  ?  Sir,  it  may  be  true,  in  one  sense,  that  kings  can  do 
no  wrong;  but  it  is  not  true  in  any  sense,  nor  in  any  country, 
that  governments  can  do  no  wrong.  Power  is  one  thing,  and 
right  is  another.  Every  human  being  has  rights.  Human  breath 
is  God's  passport  to  human  rights.  And  the  State  is  bound  to 
protect  those  rights.  She  may  fail  to  do  so  by  omission,  as 
well  as  by  commission.  If,  in  this  very  case,  she  had  presumed 
to  lay  her  hands  upon  the  property  of  these  petitioners,  and  ap- 
propriate it  to  her  own  use,  every  one  knows  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  compensation.  And  if  she  suffer  others  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  it  and  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use,  even 
though  that  use  be  only  the  feeding  of  their  own  rancorous  and 
ravenous  passions,  the  State  is,  and  ought  to  be,  equally  an- 
swerable. 

But,  we  are  told,  she  has  provided  a  remedy.  The  courts  of 
law,  with  all  their  pleas  and  processes,  are  at  the  service  of  the 
injured,  and  society  is  not  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  evi- 
dence, or  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  This  again  is  all  very  trae, 
but  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  claim  of  the  petitioners.  They 
do  not  come  here  for  indemnification,  because  their  remedies 
elsewhere  have  failed.-  They  impute  no  fault  to  the  State  on 
this  score.  The  guilt  of  the  State  was  at  a  much  earlier  stage 
of  the  transaction.  It  consisted  in  not  affording  protection,  when 
it  had  power  and  opportunity  to  do  so.  And  no  remedy  against 
others  will  atone  for  this  guilt  of  its  own.  Society  has  two 
duties.  They  are  described  in  two  distinct  and  separate  articles 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.    They  are,  in  their  own  essence,  distinct  and 
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separate.  And  society  is,  and  ought  to  be,  distinctly  and  sepa- 
rately responsible  for  the  discharge  of  both.  The  first  duty  is 
to  afford  protection  wherever  it  is  practicable.  The  second  is  to 
provide  a  remedy  against  the  aggressor  wherever  that  is  practi- 
cable. And  it  is  the  confounding  of  these  distinct  and  separate 
duties  of  the  government,  and  of  the  consequent  rights  of  the 
citizens,  which  has  led  to  what  I  hold  to  be  the  mistaken  con- 
clusion of  both  reports,  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  these  peti- 
tioners. 

Gentlemen  talk  about  a  remedy  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Why, 
Sir,  what  is  this  remedy  worth  in  a  case  like  this  ?  What  has  it 
proved  to  be  worth  in  this  very  case  ?  We  all  know ;  — and  we 
all  knew  as  well  before  the  trials  as  since.  It  will  always  be  so. 
Wherever  the  public  mind  is  so  prejudiced  and  poisoned  against 
any  individual  or  any  institution,  that  the  hand  of  violence  may 
be  openly  and  successfully  raised  against  them,  and  no  one  will 
come  to  their  aid,  it  is  matter  almost  of  certainty,  that  the  same 
prejudice  will  infect  the  channels  of  evidence,  and  obstruct  the 
course  of  justice. 

I  forbear,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  urge  this  argument  further,  though 
I  am  sensible  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  much  further  and 
much  better  enforced  and  illustrated.  There  is  another  view  of 
this  case  which  I  proceed  to  present  to  the  House.  And  I  am 
aware  that  in  doing  so,  I  shall  tread  upon  dangerous  ground. 
Sir,  this  act  was  not  the  mere  momentary  violence  of  an  ordinary 
mob.  The  committee  have  truly  told  us,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  idle  reports  concerning  Miss  Harrison  could 
have  led  to  its  perpetration.  They  were  but  sparks  to  the  tinder, 
and  only  kindled  and  inflamed  those  combustible  materials  which 
had  long  been  accumulating.  The  destruction  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent  had  a  deep-struck  and  wide-spread  source  in  public 
opinion.  Hundreds  of  men  were  actually  concerned  in  the  deed ; 
thousands  were  quiet  spectators  of  its  accomplishment ;  and  tens 
of  thousands,  I  had  almost  said,  had  ministered  to  the  delusion, 
fanaticism,  and  fury,  which  caused  it  to  be  attempted.  We  may 
almost  say  of  it,  what  was  said  of  one  of  the  dark  deeds  of  other 
times  by  a  great  Roman  historian,  —  Is  habitus  animorum  fuil,  ut 
pessimiim  /acinus  auderent  paud,  plures  veUent>  omnes  palerenlur. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  that  though  few  dared 
to  engage  in  the  transaction,  many  more  desired  that  it  might  be 
accomplished,  and  all,  all  permitted  it  to  be  done. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  imply,  that  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  would 
have  deliberately  sanctioned  such  an  act.  No ;  if  it  could  have 
been  previously  put  to  vote,  not  one  hand  do  I  believe  would 
have  been  held  up  in  its  favor,  not  even  in  Middlesex,  or  in  Suf- 
folk, or  wherever  the  infected  district  was,  —  unless,  indeed,  by  the 
perpetrators  themselves.  Upon  nobody  but  them  do  I  charge  de- 
liberate wrong,  or  malice  aforethought.  But  we  all  know  some- 
thing of  the  influences  by  which  events  are  brought  to  pass. 
Some  men  speak  daggers  which  they  will  not  use, — nay,  which 
they  may  not  intend  or  expect  that  any  body  else  shall  use.  A 
few  warmer  and  less  prudent  spirits  take  them  at  their  word,  and 
deal  home  the  blow.  If,  Sir,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think,  it  was 
as  common  a  thing  before  the  11th  of  August,  to  say,  that  "the 
Convent  ought  to  come  down,"  as  it  has  been  since  to  say,  that 
"  wc  are  glad  it  is  down,"  reserving,  perhaps,  in  this  latter  case, 
some  faint  and  feeble  salvo  as  to  the  manner  of  its  destruction, 
it  is  only  a  -wonder  that  it  was  permitted  so  long  to  cumber  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  matter,  Sir,  which,  to  my  mind,  makes  it 
reasonable  that  the  whole  community  should  contribute  to  repair 
the  losses  which  have  been  sustained.  Asleep  in  my  bed,  though 
I  was,  when  the  act  was  committed,  I  can  hardly  help  feel- 
ing a  personal  share  in  its  guilt,  and  would  gladly  contribute  my 
proportion  of  the  indemnity. 

But  we  are  told,  Sir,  that  if  we  make  an  indemnification,  or 
grant  any  gratuity,  in  this  case,  it  will  be  recorded  as  a  precedent, 
and  will  thus  involve  the  State  in  endless  responsibilities.  Why, 
if  it  only  be  right,  equitable,  and  just,  to  do  this,  the  sooner  it  is 
recorded  as  a  precedent,  the  better ;  and  the  more  such  precedents 
there  are  upon  our  records,  the  more  will  it  be  for  the  honor  of 
the  State,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

But  do  not  gentlemen  perceive  the  horror  with  which  this 
idea  is  fraught;  and  what  a  fearful  looking-lbr  in  all  time  to 
come  it  implies?     Recorded  as  a  precedent!     This  indemni- 
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fication,  or  this  gratuity,  can  never  be  fairly  adduced  as  a  prece- 
dent, except  when  the  outrage  itself  has  been  followed  as  a 
precedent.  And  will  gentlemen  not  only  contemplate,  but  cal- 
culate, upon  its  recurrence?  I  can  only  say  for  one,  Sir,  that  if 
I  believed  that  this  event  were  about  to  be  a  precedent  in  our 
history,  and  other  acts  of  a  similar  character  were  about  to  be 
perpetrated  within  the  borders  of  Massachusetts,  I  should  be  for 
plucking  up  at  once  such  small  stakes  as  I  may  have  planted  in 
her  soil,  for  fieeing  from  the  protection  of  her  free  and  enligh1> 
ened  goveniment,  and  for  seeking  shelter  under  any,  the  sternest 
tyranny,  the  darkest  despotism  on  earth.  Yes,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  I  would  sooner  pitch  my  tent  at  the  foot  of  a 
volcano,  whose  friendly  quake  or  monitory  rumbling  would 
warn  me  when  its  flames  were  about  to  burst  above  my  head, 
than  maintain  a  residence  in  one  of  yonr  clear  and  balmy  atmo- 
spheres, where  ruin,  rnin  like  this,  might  blaze  down  upon 
me  at  any  moment,  as  lightning  from  a  cloudless  sky ! 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  wise,  if  we  do  our  duty,  no  such 
event  will  again  occur.  The  fires  of  that  fatal  night  have  dis- 
played to  us  our  danger.  They  have  made  manifest  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  our  laws  and  the  insecurity  of  our  possessions.  They 
have  shone  in  upon  and  illumined  a  fearful  chasm  in  our  sys- 
tem, yawning  at  our  very  feet ;  and  if  we  do  not  neglect  onr 
duty,  we  shall  fill  it  up,  or  bridge  it  over,  before  we  quit  these 
seats.  Its  first  victims  will  thus  be  its  last ;  and  if  we  should 
pay  them  to  the  uttermost  farthing  of  their  loss,  we  shall  have 
cheaply  purchased  the  experience.  * 

But  if  the  laws  are  to  be  left  in  their  present  impotent  condi- 
tion, let  the  House  look  well  to  another  consideration.  Do  gen- 
tlemen flatter  themselves  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  to  be 
the  only  sutferers  ?  Are  there  to  be  no  losses  but  what  light  on 
their  shoulders;  no  sighs  but  of  their  breathing;  no  tears  but  of 
their  shedding?  Sir,  if  the  spirit  of  violence  is  to  have  free 
vent;  if  religious,  or  moral,  or  political  intolerance  is  to  rage 
unchecked ;  if  every  now  and  then  some  portion  of  the  people 

*  The  LeB:isIature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1839,  passed  a  Xiaw  making  towns  and 
cities  responsible  to  the  amonnt  of  Chi'ee  quarters  of  the  value  of  any  property  vithin 
their  limits  deatrojed  by  rioters. 
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are  to  cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  brands  of  their  vengeance  upon 
the  objects  of  their  suspicion  or  their  hate,  who  of  us  is  safe 
What  one  man  is  there  in  this  House,  or  in  this  whole  State, 
who  may  not  be  glad  that  such  a  precedent  has  been  esta- 
blished 1  If,  Sir,  wc  are  to  be  warned  out  of  our  beds  at  mid' 
night,  and  our  wives  and  children  sent  shivering  from  beneath 
our  blazing  roofs,  who  is  there  that  does  not  pray  God  that  he 
may  he  able  to  point  to  a  precedent  somewhere,  which  shall 
ensure  him  a  covering  from  the  storm  ? 

In  stating  my  views  of  this  question,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
thus  far  made  little  allusion  to  the  particular  character  of  the 
institution  in  question,  I  have  no  partiality  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed.  I  have  no  fondness  for  convents,  or  monastic 
institutions  of  any  kind.  I  wish  sincerely  that  not  an  inch  of 
ground  on  the  whole  continent  of  America  was  covered  by  them, 
But  this  is  no  part  of  this  question.  Justice  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Equity  is  blind  and  bandaged  to  all  distinctions  of 
creed  as  well  as  of  condition. 

But,  as  there  are  doubtless  some  members  of  the  House  who 
cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  prejudice  which  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  these  petitioners  are  calculated  to  excite,  I  put  to  them  one 
simple  question.  Do  intolerance  and  persecution  tend  to  eradi- 
cate heresy  ?  Is  this  the  maxim  which  history  has  taught  us  ? 
No!  Persecution,  if  it  does  not  crush  at  once,  creates  new 
strength  ;  if  it  does  not  kill,  it  gives  fresh  life ;  and  I  call  upon 
every  individual  in  this  assembly,  who  deprecates  the  spread  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  this  country,  to  disarm  its  propagators  of 
the  powerful  weapon  which  persecution  has  now  placed  in  their 
hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  conclude  without  presenting  one  more 
consideration  to  all  who  hear  me.  This  act  it  is  too  late  to  pre- 
vent. It  is  already  upon  the  records  of  the  irrevocable  past. 
And  wherever  the  name  of  Massachusetts  shall  be  known  or 
heard  in  all  ages  to  come,  wherever  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims, 
the  struggles  of  the  Colonists,  or  the  great  battles  of  Inde- 
pendence shall  be  described,  there,  also, 'this  dreadful  deed, 
with  all  its  circumstances  of  cowardice  and  cruelty,  will  bear 
them  company. 
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It  is  of  a  character  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  human  events.  The  poet  will  embalm 
it  in  deathless  song.  The  novelist  will  embody  it  in  immortal 
story.  Will,  do  I  say?  He  has  already  done  so.  Who  is 
there,  henceforth,  who  can  read  again  the  Abbot  of  Walter 
Scott,  without  thinking  that  the  same  sphit  of  superstition  and 
bigotry,  which  revelled  and  rioted  in  that  scene  of  moral  and 
religious  darkness,  has  risen  again  from  its  sleep  of  ages,  and 
having  found  no  foothold  among  its  ancient  haunts,  has  crossed 
the  wide-spread  ocean  to  find,  on  the  soil  of  free  and  enlightened 
Massachusetts,  a  stage  for  the  reenactment  of  its  terrible  trage- 
dies ?  And  even  on  the  page  of  history,  sober  and  truth-telling 
history,  softened  and  palliated  as  it  may  be  by  some  fond  and 
filial  hand,  it  will  still  overtop  the  level  of  ordinary  incident, 
and  cast  a  deep  shade  over  our  brightest  and  proudest  achieve- 
ments. 

In  behalf,  then,  of  this  ancient  Commonwealth,  —  unused  to 
any  association  but  with  the  gi-eat  and  generous  of  the  earth;  — 
in  behalf  of  her  living  children,  and  iu  behalf  of  her  dead 
fathers,  whose  names  will  be  alike  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
State  itself,  for  honor  or  dishonor,  for  glory  or  shame,  in  all 
future  time;  —  linvoke  this  House  to  do  something  to  rescne 
her  from  this  otherwise  inevitable  reproach. 
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Allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  entering  upon  the  discussion 
of  tlie  general  merits  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  to  set  the 
House  right  with  regard  to  the  iaws  of  Connecticut  «pon  this 
subject.  That  State  has  long  enjoyed  a  most  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  And  it  was  not,  I 
confess,  without  some  alarm  that  I  heard  her  example  appealed 
to  in  favor  of  the  bill.  But  upon  subsequent  investigation,  I 
am  entirely  willing  that  her  example  should  be  followed.  She 
lias  passed  no  such  law.  Her  last  statute  upon  the  subject,, 
the  statute  of  1830,  has  carried  her  not  a  jot  beyond  the  point 
at  which  our  common  law  now  stands.  It  declares  every  man 
to  be  a  competent  witness  who  believes  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  our  courts  have  declared  the  same. 

But  I  wish  not  to  rest  my  opposition  to  this  bill  upon  either 
example  or  authority ;  much  less  am  I  disposed  to  defend  the 
present  rule  of  law,  merely  because  it  happens  to  be  an  ancient 
rule.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  (Mr.  Ran- 
toul,)  that  principles  are  none  the  better  for  their  antiquity. 
But  let  me  remind  him,  too,  that  they  are  none  the  worse  either. 
Let  me  remind  him  that  there  ate  at  least  two  classes  of  minds 
in  this  House,  with  reference  to  this  matter  of  antiquity.  And 
that,  while  some  may  be  disposed  to  adhere  too  blindly  and 
cling  too  closely  to  whatever  is  old  or  established,  adopting,  a-a 
he  says,  the  maxim  of  the  poet  —  "  Whatever  is,  is  right,"  — 
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there  are  others  who  leap  a  little  too  easily  to  the  opposite  of 
whatever  is  old  and  established,  adopting,  as  their  motto,  the 
very  reverse  of  that  maxim —  "  Whatever  is,  is  wrong."  Sir, 
there  are  men  here  who  seem  to  find  their  sole  and  sufficient 
reason  for  attacking  any  principle  or  any  practice,  in  the  mere 
fact  that  it  did  not  originate  in  theb  day,  or  was  not  the  olf- 
spring  of  their  own  brain ;  —  who,  while  they  profess  great  re- 
spect for  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers,  place  no  dependence  upon 
any  but  their  own ;  —  who  seem  to  consider  our  Government,  its 
institutions  and  its  principles,  free,  prosperous,  and  pure  though 
they  be,  as  the  subjects,  — not  of  the  whole  people's  sober  en- 
joyment, but  of  their  own  fanciful  experiments;  and  who  hunt 
out  the  imperfections  which  are  inseparable  from  all  human 
works,  with  the  same  eagerness  and  zeal  with  which  sportsmen 
run  down  thehr  game,  —  not  for  any  advantage  to  others,  but 
only  to  enjoy  their  own  agility  and  skill. 

For  one,  Sir,  I  care  not  in  what  age,  before  the  flood  or  since, 
any  practice  or  any  principle  drew  breath,  or  with  what  barbarous 
systems  it  was  once  intermingled ;  if  it  be  good  in  itself,  and 
works  well  in  our  own  system,  it  is  all  that  can  be  asked.  Our 
own  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights  contains  more  than  one  arti- 
cle from  an  instrument  more  than  six  hundred  years  old,  and 
almost  in  the  very  words  in  which  it  was  extorted  from  the  lips 
of  King  John  at  Runnymede  by  his  brave  though  barbarous 
barons.  But  do  we  rely  on  those  articles  any  the  less  confi- 
dently on  that  account,  or  sleep  any  the  less  soundly  under  their 
protecting  influence  ? 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  antiquity  affords,  which  even  the 
gentleman  himself  must  acknowledge  to  be  valuable,  —  experi- 
ence —  experience  —  a  teacher  compared  with  which  the  brain- 
spun  theories  of  men  are  but  stumbling-blocks  and  foolishness  ■ 
and  let  me  say  that  neither  industry  nor  ingenuity  have  been 
able  to  torture  from  her  any  response  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  recall  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  real  reason  of  the  existing  rule  of  law  as  to 
this  inquiry  into  a  man's  religious  belief,  as  it  is  falsely  called. 
Gentlemen  seem  to  regard  it  as  an  independent  and  arbitrary 
rule,  .established  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  exclude  atheists 
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from  the  witness-stand.  This  is  wholly  false.  An  atheist  is 
not  excluded  simply  because  he  is  an  atheist.  There  is  another 
most  material  and  massy  link  in  the  chain  which  shuts  him  out, 
The  rule  of  law  is  now,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  that  no  tes- 
timony shall  be  received  in  courts  of  justice  except  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath ;  —  a  rule  which  has  never  been  relaxed  ex- 
cept in  favor  of  the  Quakers,  whose  conscientious  scruples  about 
oaths  have  stood  the  test  of  two  centuries  of  trial,  and,  during 
a  part  of  the  time,  of  the  sharpest  persecution.  But  an  atheist 
cannot  take  an  oath,  and  that,  not  because  be  has  any  con- 
scientious scruples  about  swearing,  but  because  he  has  no  God 
to  swear  by.  There  is  nothing  in  his  breast  upon  which  the 
obligations  of  an  oath  can  take  hold.  Its  terms  are  wholly 
unmeaning  to  him  —  its  sanctions  wholly  unbinding  upon  him. 
He  cannot,  therefore,  as  he  must,  if  he  give  it  at  ali,  give  testi- 
mony under  oath.  It  is  the  oath,  then,  and  not  his  religious 
belief,  which  excludes  him. 

And  here.  Sir,  I  advance  this  proposition,  —  that  so  long  as 
oaths  are  administered  in  our  courts,  so  long  it  is  essential  to 
the  ends  of  justice  that  this  right  of  inquiry  should  be  main- 
tained ;  and  so  long  it  is  the  religious  duty  of  society  to  main- 
tain it.  Why,  what  is  an  oath,  and  in  what  consists  the  taking 
of  an  oath  "i  Is  it  the  mere  stepping  upon  a  stand  to  be  seen  of 
men,  the  assumption  of  an  arbitrary  attitude,  and  the  repetition 
of  a  formula  of  words  to  render  one  liable  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  perjury  ?  I  fear  it  is  too  often  considered  so.  I 
have  often  regretted  the  hasty  and  careless  manner  in  which 
oaths  are  administered  and  taken.  I  have  often  desired  that 
some  change  might  be  made,  which  would  assign  to  the  taker 
something  more  than  a  mere  raising  of  the  hand  and  a  bending 
of  the  head.  But  what  is  an  oath  1  It  is  a  religious  obligation, 
and,  in  taking  it,  a  man  is  supposed  to  lift  himself  above  the 
level  of  men,  and  to  speak,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  God, — 
to  raise,  not  only  his  hand,  but  his  heart,  to  heaven,  —  to  invoke 
the  attestation  of  God  to  truth,  and  to  imprecate  his  vengeance 
upon  falsehood. 

Seriously  considered,  Sir,  there  is  no  more  awful  act  per- 
formed by  man  on  earth  than   this.     No  form  of  prayer  or  of 
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sacrament  surpasses  it  in  solemnity.  And  is  it  not  the  right, 
then,  is  it  not  the  imperative  duty,  of  society,  to  take  good  heed 
that  it  be  not  lightly  or  vainly  administered?  Nay,  does  not 
society  make  its  officers,  (and  through  them,  itself,)  not  only 
■witnesses,  but  parties,  to  the  most  shocking  mockery,  to  the 
most  profane  blasphemy,  by  suffering  oaths  to  be  administered 
to  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  God  in  whose  name 
they  are  couched  ? 

Gentlemen  will  tell  me,  that  the  second  section  of  this  bill 
will  provide  against  such  an  event.  But  wide  as  ihat  section 
reaches,  extraordinary  and  extravagant  as  its  provisions  are, 
allowing  every  man  to  affirm  who  may  object  to  being  sworn, 
whether  his  objection  arise  from  conscience  or  from  caprice, 
whether  from  a  Weak  superstition,  or  from  a  wicked  design  to 
escape  the  imprecation  of  Divine  wrath  upon  a  deliberate  and 
premeditated  pei^jury,  —  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  prevent  the 
profanation  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Suppose,  Sir,  a  bold  and  barefaced  infidel,  an  open  and  notori- 
ous iniidel,  to  be  summoned  as  a  witness  in  our  courts,  and  that, 
declining  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  the  second  section 
of  this  bill,  and  resisting  aU  inquiry  into  his  rehgious  belief  under 
the  first,  he  should  insist,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ridiculing 
religion  and  mocking  God,  or  for  any  other  reason  you  choose,  on 
having  the  oath  administered  to  him, —  is  there  any  thing  in  this 
bill,  or  out  of  it,  if  the  bill  passes,  to  hinder  him  from  doing  so? 
Nothing.  And  if  gentlemen  tel!  me  that  I  suppose  an  extreme 
case,  I  reply  that  it  is  an  extreme  case  in  more  senses  of  the 
word  than  one,  and  that  the  very  possibility  of  its  occurrence 
ought  to  be  scrapulously  guarded  against.  And  to  this  end, 
until  al!  oaths  are  abolished,  the  right  of  inquiry  which  this  bill 
proposes  to  do  away,  must  be  preserved. 

Again,  Sir,  I  maintain  that  the  right  of  inquiry  is  essential  to 
the  ends  of  justice.  "Why  are  oaths  administered  at  all  ?  Is  it 
not  because  they  are  believed  to  have  peculiar  efficacy  to  elicit 
and  extort  truth  from  those  who  might  otherwise  speak  falsely? 
And  is  it  not  a  mere  imposition  on  both  judges  and  jury,  and  a 
most  gross  injustice  to  those  interested  in  any  suit,  to  introduce 
testimony  under  the  form  of  an  oath,  without  giving  them  the 
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means  of  knowing  whether  it  were  taken  by  one  who  was  capa- 
ble of  feeling  its  force,  or  by  one  to  whom  it  was  mere  mum- 
mery and  jargon  ?  And  how  but  by  this  very  inquiry  can  such 
knowledge  be  ascertained?  I  repeat  the  proposition,  then, 
that  while  oaths  continue  to  be  administered,  it  is  essential  to 
the  ends  of  justice,  as  well  as  a  religious  duty  of  society,  to 
maintain  the  right  of  making  this  inquiry.  If  the  second  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  be  adopted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
oaths  will  be  in  a  considerable  degree  discontinued  in  our  courts, 
but  if  the  first  section  prevail  they  ought  forthwith  to  be  entirely 
abolished. 

And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  brought  to  the  question, 
whether  we  are  willing,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  give  up 
oaths  as  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice? Are  we  ready  to  substitute,  as  the  sanctions  of  testimony 
on  which  not  only  the  properties,  but  the  liberties  and  lives  of 
men  may  depend,  the  uncertain  and  merely  momentary  penal- 
ties of  man,  for  the  sure  and  fearful  looking-for  of  Divine  judg- 
ment? I  appeal  to  those  who  haply  may  be  something  more 
than  witnesses  in  our  courts,  — ■  to  those  who,  by  some  turn  of 
fortune,  by  some  sudden  heat  of  passion  in  their  own  breasts,  or 
of  prejudice  or  persecution  in  the  breasts  of  others,  may,  as  any 
one  of  us  may,  stand  one  day  or  other  at  the  bar  of  their  coun- 
try, with  the  awful  issue  to  be  determined  whether  they  shall 
stand  next  at  the  bar  of  their  God.  Are  they  quite  willing  to 
take  men  as  they  come,  under  the  influence  of  such  motives  as 
happen  to  be  uppermost  in  their  minds,  and  to  unseal  those  lips, 
upon  which  the  name  of  the  God  of  Truth  never  rested  but  in 
derision  or  as  a  curse?  For  myself.  Sir,  I  must  bow  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  majority,  but  I  protest  while  I  can,  against  one 
hair  of  my  head  being  harmed,  against  one  day  of  my  life  be- 
ing cut  off  or  doomed  to  darkness,  upon  the  mock  oath  or  even, 
the  conscientious  affirmation  of  an  atheist  I  must  be  par- 
doned. Sir,  if  I  put  no  faith  in  him  who  puts  no  faith  in  his 
God, — if  I  refuse  to  risk  all  that  is  valuable  to  me  here,  upon 
the  word  of  one  who  knows  nothing  valuable  hereafter.  It  may 
be  called  bigotry  or  intolerance,  or  what  you  please.  "When  I 
regard  infidelity  as  a  state  of  mind  wholly  independent  of  the 
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will,  I  may  feel  differently  disposed.  Now  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  wilful  and  wanton.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the 
system  of  Providence,  nothing  more  worthy  of  the  devout  grati- 
tude of  man,  than  that  God  has  so  adapted  the  Gospel  of  his  Son, 
and  the  knowledge  of  Himself,  to  the  nature  and  the  necessities 
of  the  human  heart.  It  is  against  man's  reason,  it  is  against 
his  instincts  to  deny  or  disbelieve  them.  And  it  seems  as  if 
such  disbelief  or  denial  could  result,  at  some  stage  or  other  of 
its  existence,  from  nothing  but  a  perveree  shutting  of  the  eyes 
and  the  ears  to  those  streams  of  light  and  those  sounds  of  truth, 
which  come  up  alike  from  every  pore  of  nature  and  from  every 
page  of  revelation.  Or  perhaps,  Sir,  I  may  be  more  charitable 
in  this  respect,  when  I  consider  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being 
as  having  no  efficacy  to  promote  purity  of  life  or  truth  of  lan- 
guage,—  when  I  regard  atheism  as  having  no  concern  with  a 
man's  character  for  truth  and  veracity.  Now  I  consider  it  as 
the  veiy  test  and  criterion  of  that  character,  or  rather  as  that 
character  itself. 

I  speak  generally.  Sir,  and  not  without  remembering  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  And  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  paragraph  from  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  which 
my  friend  from  Newbury  read  to  as  the  other  day,  as  contain- 
ing a  clear  and  trne  statement  of  both  the  rule  and  the  excep- 
tions. After  asking,  as  he  emphatically  does,  "  where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  reli- 
gious obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of 
investigation  in  courts  of  justice?"  he  proceeds,  "let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  "Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence 
of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason 
and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality 
can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle."  As  if  he  had 
said,  whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  the 
Humes,  the  Gibbons,  the  Jeffersons,  (if,  indeed,  JefJ'ersou  is  to 
be  so  classed,  as  I  am  by  no  means  ready  to  admit,)  — whatever 
may  be  the  influence  of  refined  education  upon  minds  of  this 
peculiar  structure,  the  morality  of  men  in  general  can  only  result 
from  religions  principle,  preceded,  of  course,  by  religious  belief. 
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But  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  has  put  to  the  House  a 
puzzling  interrogatory  relative  to  the  opinion  that  belief  and 
disbelief  are  not  altogether  independent  of  the  will,  and  has 
called  upon  us,  if  this  be  so,  to  will  ourselves  into  a  belief  that 
he  is  five-and-scventy  feet  high  I  Well,  Sir,  I  call  upon  him,  in 
return,  to  be  good  enough  to  reason  himself  into  such  a  belief, 
or  io  get  at  it  in  any  way  independent  of  the  will.  None  but 
a  madman  certainly  could  ever  entertain  the  idea.  There  is  one 
stepj  however,  which  any  man  might  take  towards  it;  —  he 
might  will  to  say  that  he  believed  so.  And  if  such  a  belief  is  to 
be  considered  analogous  to  a  disbelief  in  deity,  it  only  proves  that 
disbelief  ought  rather  to  be  called  denial,  and  that  there  is  really 
no  such  being  as  a  sane,  and  yet  sincere  and  conscientious  infidel. 

But  let  us  quit  these  abstractions  and  come  back  to  the  real 
queslionbefore  us. 

"We  are  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester 
has  entered  into  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove,  that  the  exist- 
ing rule  of  law  is  unconstitutional.  A  rule  of  law.  Sir,  which 
was  in  existence  ages  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted, — ■ 
which  has  been  in  existence  during  the  whole  fifty  years  since  it 
was  adopted,  —  and  which  must  have  been,  all  along,  well  known 
and  understood  by  the  Convention  who  framed,  and  by  the  People 
who  ratified  that  Constitution,  —  has  at  length  in  this  day,  and 
almost  in  this  very  hour,  been  discovered  to  be  wholly  at  war 
with  the  true  spirit  and  just  construction  of  that  sacred  instru- 
ment! Parsons,  Lowell,  Sewall,  Gushing,  who  afterwards  so 
ably  presided,  Adams,  Strong,  Sullivan,  Lincoln,  who  both 
before  and  afterwards  so  largely  practised,  in  our  highest  courts, 
and  to  whom  the  rules  of  evidence  were  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words,  —  they  all  failed  to  comprehend,  or  forgot  to  vindi- 
cate, the  principles  of  that  Bill  of  Rights,  which  they  had 
themselves  so  carefully  framed!  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument 
will  not  even  bear  to  be  stated ;  it  perishes  in  the  very  utter- 
ance. Sir,  there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon.  There 
were  wise  men  before  Solomon.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  there  were  men  who  could  construe  our  Constitution  and 
comprehend  our  liberties,  before  even  the  gentleman  from  Glou- 
cester or  myself.     Yes,   Sir,  to  use  the  language  of  Edmund 
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Burke,  true  ideas  of  liberty  "  were  understood  long  before  we 
were  born,  altogether  as  well  as  they  will  be  after  the  grave  has 
heaped  its  mould  upon  our  presumption,  and  the  silent  tomb 
shall  have  imposed  its  law  on  our  pert  loquacity." 

But,  waiving  an  answer  which  to  my  mind  is  so  conclusive, 
the  gentleman  has  himself  furnished  us  with  a  weapon  which 
is  equally  fatal  to  his  constitutional  argument.  He  has  re- 
minded us  of  that,  indeed,  which  we  all  probably  remembered 
for  ourselves,  that  up  to  the  year  1830  there  existed  a  provision 
in  our  Constitution,  that  no  man  should  enter  these  Halls  of 
Legislation  without  making  a  previous  declaration  of  his  belief 
in  the  Christian  Heligion; — a  provision  which,  for  one,  I  heartily 
regret  was  ever  struck  out  from  that  instrument  Well,  now, 
Sir,  the  first  and  second  articles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  upon  which 
his  argument  has  been  mainly  based,  are  entirely  unchanged ; 
they  are  precisely  and  literally  the  same  as  when  they  were 
first  ratified  by  the  people.  These  articles  at  their  adoption,  then, 
were  entirely  eonsiste.nt  with  the  religious  test,  as  gentlemen  in- 
sist upon  calling  it,  which  the  Convention  of  1820  abolished. 
No  construction  of  them,  certainly,  is  to  be  admitted,  which 
would  render  them  inconsistent  with  a  provision  which  so  long 
stood  by  their  side,  of  equal  authority  and  in  the  same  instru- 
ment. And  if  they  were  consistent  with  this  provision  at  their 
adoption,  are  they  any  the  less  so  now  ?  If  it  were  proposed  to 
re-insert  this  provision,  would  any  gentleman  have  the  face  to 
say  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  or  inconsistent  with  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  ?  And  if  that  declaration  might 
still  be  required  without  any  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Eights, 
how  much  more  such  an  expression  of  belief  as  the  Bill  before 
U3  would  forbid  ? 

I  confess.  Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  man,  who 
has  ever  read  our  Constitution  as  originally  framed,  or  as  it  now 
exists,  can  listen  a  moment  to  such  an  argument.  If  any  thing 
be  clearer  than  another  on  its  face,  it  is,  that  it  was  intended  to 
constitute  a  Christian  State.  I  deny  totally  the  gentleman's 
position,  that  the  reUgious  expressions  it  contains  were  intended 
only  to  show  forth  the  pious  sentiments  of  those  who  framed  it. 
They  were  intended  to  incorporate  into  our  system  the  principles 
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of  Chnstianity, — principles  whichbelonged  not  oiilyto  those  who 
framed,  but  to  the  whole  people  who  adopted  it.  Sir,  the  people 
of  that  day  were  a  Christian  people ;  they  adopted  a  Cliristiaa 
Constitution;  they  no  more  contemplated  the  existence  of  infi- 
delity than  the  Athenian  laws  provided  against  the  perpetration 
of  parricide.  They  established  a  Christian  Commonwealth; 
they  wrote  upon  its  walls,  Salvation,  and  upon  its  gates.  Praise ; 
and  Chnstianity  is  as  clearly  now  its  corner-atone,  as  if  the  ini- 
tial, letter  of  every  page  of  our  Statute  Book,  like  that  of  some 
monkish  manuscript,  were  illuminated  with  the  figure  of  the 
Cross! 

And  yet,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  mere  quibble  to  interpret 
the  phrase,  "religious  sentiments,"  in  the  second  article  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  in  any  other  way  than  "  sentiments  about  reli- 
gion," —  its  ti-uth  or  its  falsity ;  and  a  gross  equi  vocation  not  to 
admit  atheists  to  be  one  of  those  "  sects  or  denominations,"  of 
which  "  no  subordination  of  any  one  to  another  shall  ever  be 
established  by  law ! "  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  views  of  out 
Constitution  be  correct,  how  is  it  that  yonder  Chaplain  is  swiFered, 
morning  after  morning,  to  lift  his  voice  in  prayer  in  this  hall,  and 
to  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Christian's  God  upon  us  and  upon 
our  labors  ?  How  is  it  that,  week  after  week,  a  day  is  set  aside 
for  the  worship  of  that  God,  and  its  solemn  observance  enjoined 
and  enforced  by  our  laws?  How  is  it  that  profane  and  blas- 
phemous words  or  writings  concerning  that  God  and  his  Gospel 
are  punished  as  crimes  against  the  State?  Nay,  the  very  sys- 
tem of  oaths  which  our  Constitution  itself  prescribes  as  the 
passports  to  every  office  which  it  creates, — why  are  they  not 
abolished  as  interfering  with  the  "  unalienable  rights  "  of  man  ? 
Gentlemen  seem  to  think  that,  because  the  declaration  of  belief 
in  the  Christian  Religion  is  not  now  required  in  order  to  obtain 
admittance  within  these  seats,  there  is  no  longer  any  exclu- 
sion. But  the  oath  still  remains,  and  there  is  no  provision  by 
which  any  person  but  Quakers  can  be  permitted  to  affirm.  It  is 
clear  then,  that  all  persons  except  Quakers,  who  from  any  cause 
arc  incapable  of  taking  an  oath,  are  incompetent  to  the  offices 
of  government.  They  may,  indeed,  chicane  themselves  into 
them.     They  raay  go  through  the  forms  of  the  oath,  and  as 
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the  Constitution  now  stands,  pevhapa  no  man  can  gainsay  or 
resist  them.  But  they  must  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  they  violate  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution,  in 
the  very  act  by  which  they  bind  themselves  to  support  it. 

And  here  let  me  say,  to  those  who  so  rigidly  maintain  the  doe- 
trine  tliat  tlie  inquiry  into  a  man's  religious  belief,  which  this 
Bill  proposes  to  abolish,  is  an  interference  between  a  man  and 
his  Maker,  (a  pica,  by  the  way,  which  no  atheist  certainly  will  pre- 
sume to  set  up  for  himself,  since  he  acknowledges  no  Maker,) — ■ 
that  the  oath  itself  to  which  this  inquiry  is  previous,  is  a  ten- 
fold greater  interference,  and  that  they  take  their  exception 
at  the  wrong  place.  An  oath  is  an  acknowledgment  of  God. 
A  compulsory  oath  is  a  compulsory  acknowledgment  of  God. 
And  those  who  submit  to  the  administration  of  an  oath,  and  yet 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  previous  inquiry,  may  fairly  be  said  to 
"  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel." 

But  it  is  a  test.  Well,  Sir,  and  what  if  it  is  ?  I  do  not  know 
that  a  thing  is  any  the  worse  in  itself  for  having  an  odious 
name  applied  to  it.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  test.  And  if  gentlemen 
point  me  to  the  persecution  and  oppression  of  which  tests  have 
been  the  instruments  in  other  ages  and  other  climes,  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  this  is  not  such  a  test.  Because  things  may  bear  the 
same  appellation,  they  are  not  necessarily  the  same  or  similar 
things,  any  more  than  it  follows,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Gloucester  and  myself  were  christened  alike,  that  he  and  I 
should  necessarily  advocate  the  same  doctrines,  or  that  I  should 
be  gifted  with  the  same  ingenuity  and  eloquence  that  he  is.  It 
is  a  test.  But  it  is  not  a  religious  test,  any  more  than  it  is  a 
chemical  test.  It  is  a  test  of  a  man's  capacity  to  take  an  oath, 
and  that  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  present  system  of 
oaths,  this  test,  instead  of  being  a  persecution  and  oppression  of 
an  atheist,  is  a  positive  protection  and  favor  to  him,  enabling 
him  to  escape  from  a  ceremonial  acknowledgment  of  a  God  in 
whom  he  does  not  believe.  And  why  any  Christian  should  ob- 
ject to  it,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  There  seems  to 
be  a  morbid  and  mawkish  sensibility  in  some  men's  minds  upon 
this  and  other  subjects,  which  if  the  law  should  regard,  instead  of 
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being  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  perfection  of  human  reason, 
it  would  become  the  mere  patchwork  of  human  whims. 

But,  says  the  gentleman  from  Cambridge,  as  the  rule  now 
stands,  the  atheist  is  an  outlaw.  From  what  right,  Sir,  or  what 
privilege  ?  I  had  generally  supposed  that  to  be  a  witness  was 
an  unpleasant  and  onerous  duty,  from  which  men  were  not  sorry 
to  be  exempt.  But  an  atheist  may  be  murdered  in  the  streets, 
or  assassinated,  or  assaulted,  when  none  but  atheists  are  near,  and 
how  shall  justice  be  administered  in  his  behalf?  Why,  so  may 
a  Christian  be  injured  or  killed  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances. And  if  the  atheist  be  therefore  an  outlaw,  we  are  all 
outlaws.  You  and  I,  Sir,  may  need  the  testimony  of  atheists  as 
much  as  any  of  their  own  tribe.  For  myself,  lam  content  to 
take  the  risk.  But  admitting  that  there  may  be  some  cases  in 
which  the  mie  will  work  hardly  upon  the. atheist  exclusively, 
whose  fault  is  it?  "Who  outlaws  him?  Has  society  withheld 
from  him  any  of  those  means  of  religious  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation which  she  has  so  liberally  provided  for  others?  Has  God 
denied  to  him  those  inlets  of  truth  and  those  influences  of 
grace,  which  he  has  so  freely  bestowed  upon  the  rest  of  his  child- 
Eut  I  refrain  from  a  topic  on  which  I  have  already  ex- 
i  an  opinion. 

It  is  a  little  curious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  so  much  of  this  debate 
upon  a  subject  so  closely  connected  with  the  practice  of  our 
Courts,  should  have  been  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  abstract 
principles.  At  the  outset  of  the  debate,  indeed,  nothing  but 
these  abstract  principles  was  relied  on  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Gen- 
tlemen gave  us  an  abundance  of  "  wise  saws,"  but  no  "  modern 
instances;"  nor,  indeed,  ancient  ones  either,  though  the  annals 
of  infidelity  seemed  to  have  been  raked  back  for  centuries.  Dur- 
ing the  last  day  or  two,  however,  the  discussion  has  assumed 
rather  a  more  practical  cast.  And  the  friends  of  the  Bill  have 
exhibited  to  us  some  cases  of  the  bad  operation  of  the  present 
rule.  But,  Sir,  with  one  or  two  trivial  and  wholly  unimportant 
exceptions,  the  cases  are  all  supposed  cases ;  the  facts  are  all 
imaginary  facts;  the  evils  are  ail  invented  evils.  And  what  is 
there  under  the  sun,  which  will  stand  against  such  arguments? 
There  is  nothing  so  pure,  nothing  so  holy,  nothing  so  useful,  no- 
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thing  of  such  good  report  on  earth  ov,  I  had  almost  aaid,  in 
Heaven,  which  an  ingenions  imagination,  which  a  subtle  inven- 
tion, may  not, —  I  do  not  say  merely,  find  fault  with,  and  pick 
flaws  in,  —  but  which  they  may  not  show  up  in  such  a  deformed, 
distorted,  and  monstrous  shape,  as  to  startle  every  one  whom 
they  address.  And,  Sir,  if  we  are  to  yield  ourselves  up  to  the 
influence  of  such  suggestions,  we  shall  "  subtilize  ourselves  into 
savages."  Our  ship  of  state,  instead  of  holding  on  that  high 
career  of  Constitutional  liberty,  which  now  lies  open  before  it, 
will  be  swung  off  upon  a  sea  of  speculation,  —  the  aport  of 
every  wind  of  doctrine  and  every  wave  of  opinion,  which  may 
blow  or  beat  upon  her  sides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  a  subject 
which  had  been  wellnigh  exhausted  before  I  gained  the  Hoor. 
Yet  I  cannot  conclude  without  alluding  to  some  remarks  which 
fell  from  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  at  the  very  open- 
ing of  the  debate,  and  which  yesterday  received  some  notice 
from  the  gentleman  from  Newburyport.  I  refer  to  his  com- 
ments upon  a  recent  charge  of  one  of  the  Judges  of  our  Su- 
preme Court.  I  understood  him  to  say,  that  the  learned  Judge 
used  language  of  this  sort,  —  that,  if  any  man  entertained  doubts 
or  a  disbelief  of  the  Christian  Eeligion,  he  ought  to  keep  such 
sentiments  to  himself.  And  the  gentleman  has  inferred  from  this 
language,  that  the  Judge  would  recommend  hypocrisy  to  the 
people,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  would  not  shrink  from  practising 
it  himself.  Sir,  if  any  such  inference  may  fairly  and  reasonably 
be  drawn,  I  freely  submit  myself,  in  company  with  the  learned 
Judge,  to  whatever  censure  it  involves.  I  indorse  the  sentiment, 
if  it  be  not  presumption  so  to  speak,  and  adopt  it  as  my  own. 
I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty,  the  moral,  the  social  duty,  {and  to  such 
a  man  there  can  be  no  higher,)  of  every  one  who  may  have  fallen 
into  such  a  state  of  mind,  to  conceal  it,  I  had  almost  said,  even 
from  himself.  Nay,  further,  I  maintain  that  any  intelligent  man, 
whose  mind  has  thus  been  turned  back  from  its  highest  and 
noblest  object  of  knowledge  and  devotion,  but  who  still  sees 
clearly,  as  any  inteUigent  man  must  see,  the  infinite  blessings 
which  Christianity  has  bestowed  upon  mankind,  the  comforts 
and  joys  in  life,  the  consolation  and  hopes  in  death,  which  it  has 
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afforded  to  the  individual  man,  the  civilization,  refinement,  peace, 
prosperity,  and  freedom  which  it  has  given  to  the  world  at  large, 
—  yes,  freedom,  Sir,  —  for  under  what  other  auspices  than  those 
of  the  Gospel,  have  the  rights  of  men  been  most  successfully 
asserted  and  maintained?  —  at  what  other  beams  than  those  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  ovir  own  loved  star  of  liberty 
first  kindled  into  being  and  brilliancy? — any  intelligent  man 
I  repeat,  who,  seeing  all  thia,  can  yet  go  about  preaching  up 
and  making  proselytes  to  his  own  accursed  infidelity,  —  how- 
ever he  may  have  the  image  of  God  upon  his  brow,  can  have 
nothing  but  the  spirit  of  a  demon  in  his  breast. 
I  hope  the  House  will  reject  the  Bill. 
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I  HAVE  hinted,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  while  expvessing  my  views  of  the  various  amend- 
menta  which  have  been  offered  to  the  paper  on  your  table,  that 
1  might  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  remarlis  upon  the  general 
question,  whenever  that  question  should  come  up.  It  ia  now 
before  us.  The  proposed  amendments  have  all  been  rejected, 
and  Ihe  original  resolutions,  in  the  form  in  which  they  first 
came  from  the  committee-room,  unmutilated  and  unaltered, 
are  now  awaiting  our  ultimate  action.  I  confess.  Sir,  that  I 
had  expected,  in  this  stage  of  the  question,  to  see  some  re- 
demption of  the  pledges  which  were  so  abundantly  given  out 
when  the  subject  was  introduced  into  the  House.  I  had  ex- 
pected that  those  who  were  so  eager  and  so  bold  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  of  defiance  at  the  outset  of  this  business,  and  to 
cast  such  unmeasured  terms  of  contumely  and  contempt  upon 
the  principles  which  these  resolutions  embody,  would  have 
favored  us,  at  this  point  of  the  controversy,  with  something 
beside  hard  words,  gratuitous  assertions,  or  even  jocular  sallies 
to  quarrel  with.  But  though  every  opportunity  has  been  af- 
forded, and  almost  every  provocation  offered,  though  the  gaunt- 
let originally  thrown  down  has  not  only  thrice  been  taken  up, 
but  fearlessly  and  repeatedly  brandished  in  the  very  eyes  of  those 
from  whom  it  fell,  no  champion  of  free  trade  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  lists,  and,  so  far  as  the  principles  of  the  Protecting  Sys- 
tem are  concerned,  we  are  still  left  to  make  battle  upon  an 
imaginary  foe.  Sir,  I  have  no  disposition  to  protract  this  one- 
sided contest.      I  willl  not  conjure  up  shapes  of  opposition,     I 
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will  not  enter  gratuitously  upon  the  dull  discussion  of  abstract 
pTinclpIes,  or  the  dry  narration  of  statistical  details.  "Whatever 
pains  I  may  have  taken  in  preparation  for  such  a  task,  I  gladly 
forget;  —  whatever  satisfaction  I  may  have  anticipated  in  the 
performance  of  it,  I  willingly  forego.  I  will  only  pray  the  pa- 
tience of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes,  while,  quitting  the  path 
which  I  had  marked  out  for  myself  in  advance,  burning  my 
books,  blotting  out  my  figures,  and  religiously  eschewing  all 
entertainment  of  abstract  principles,  I  take  up  the  question 
where  I  find  it  this  morning,  or  rather  where  the  gentleman 
from  Gioucester  left  it  yesterday. 

Sir,  I  understood  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Eantoul)  to  say,  in 
reply  to  the  honorable  member  from  Nantucket,  (Mr.  Burnell,) 
who  had  ventured  to  introduce  the  names  of  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams  into  this  discussion,  that  could  those  sacred 
shades  be  .'summoned,  at  this  moment,  from  their  abode,  they 
ivould  be  among  the  first  and  foremost  to  protest  against  the 
unconstitutional  system  of  taxation  which  these  resolutions 
support  and  advocate,  —  that  they  would  resist  it  in  the  same 
tones  and  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  onee  resisted  the 
tyrannical  taxation  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  easy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  argue  out,  to  almost  any  length,  the  countless  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Tariff  of  our  own  Congress  and  the  taxa- 
tion without  representation  imposed  upon  the  American  Colo- 
nies by  a  British  Parliament.  But  I  propose  to  answer  this 
singular  position  by  no  such  process.  I  propose  to  confine  ray- 
self,  on  this  point  of  the  question,  to  the  simple  recital  of  one 
or  two  authentic  anecdotes,  which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting in  themselves,  and  which  are  worth  a  brainful  of  argu- 
ments upon  this  precise  issue.  They  are  not  new,  Sir.  I  can 
claim  no  credit  for  having  hunted  them  out  from  the  heap  of 
forgotten  history.  The  research  of  others  has  done  this,  and 
the  eloquence  of  others  has  embalmed  them  beyond  all  danger 
of  future  oblivion.  But  so  entirely  pertinent  are  they  to  the 
remark  of  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  and  to  the  whole 
question  before  us,  that  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  the  plagia- 
rism, if  such  it  ought  to  be  called,  of  relating  them  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  the  form  in  which  I  have 
found  them  elsewhere. 
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The  Protecting  System  an  unconstitutional  system,  and  John 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  rising  from  their  graves  to  resist 
it!  Let  us  go  back  in  imagination,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  thvee- 
and-iifty  years.  Let  us  transport  om'selves  to  the  scenes  and 
the  circumstances  of  that  distant  day.  The  Wat  of  the  Revo- 
lution is  ended.  The  banners  of  liberty  are  at  last  waving  in 
triumph  over  the  fields  upon  which  they  have  so  often  drooped 
in  blood.  The  strife,  the  clash,  the  groan,  the  shout,  are  all 
over.  But  not  so  the  private  distress  and  the  public  depression. 
These,  if  not  absolutely  greater  than  during  the  heat  of  the 
war,  are  certainly  more  severely  felt.  No  all-absorbing  excite- 
ment drives  them  from  the  thought,  —  no  all-animating  hope 
alleviates  them  to  the  feeling.  That  hope  is  realized,  and  the 
fruition  has  commenced. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  is  the  principal  scene  of  this  distress, 
and  the  ship-ov^ners,  the  ship-builders,  and  the  various  classes 
of  mechanics  to  which  commerce  gives  support,  are  the  princi- 
pal sufferers.  They  are  all  destitute  of  employment,  and  some 
of  them  of  bread.  British  ships  are  entering  their  ports  daily 
and  are  deeply  laden  with  British  goods,  but  their  own  ships 
and  their  own  goods  have  neither  protection  at  home  nor  free 
trade  abroad.  There  is  no  power  under  the  existing  confedera- 
tion to  adopt  a  general  system  of  imposts,  nor  can  any  indi- 
vidual State  successfully  establish  such  a  system  for  itself.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  idea  of  a  Voluntary  Association, 
which  had  been  so  effective  in  the  days  of  the  Stamp  Act  and 
the  Tea  Tax,  is  proposed,  and  a  public  meeting  is  held  on  the 
subject  by  the  merchants  and  ship-builders  of  Boston.  A  Com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  people,  and  they 
are  expressly  instructed  to  call  upon  them,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  not  to  buy  or  consume  any  articles  which  were  imported 
in  British  ships.  And  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  whom  this  work  is  intrusted  ?  It  is  John  Hancock,  Sir, — 
the  same  who  is  now  summoned  from  his  grave  to  protest 
against  the  abominable  policy  of  a  Protecting  System. 

The  address  is  drafted,  the  appeal  is  made,  and  the  me- 
chanics of  Boston  are  now  assembled  to  respond  to  it.  They 
cordially  concur  in  the  doctrines  of  the  merchants,  —  they  agree 
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to  the  principle  that  American  shipping  ought  to  be  protected, 
and  that  British  goods  ought  not  to  be  bought  or  consumed 
when  imported  in  British  ships.  But  they  do  not  stop  here. 
They  are  for  carrying  the  system  of  protection  a  step  farther, 
and  they  insist,  in  their  turn,  that  these  British  goods  ought  not 
to  be  bought  or  consumed  at  all.  "  For,"  say  they,  "  Mr,  Han- 
cock, what  difference  does  it  make  to  us,  whether  hats,  shoes, 
boots,  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  tin-ware,  brass-ware,  cutlery,  and 
every  other  article,  come  in  British  ships  or  come  in  your  ships ; 
since,  in  whatever  ships  they  come,  they  take  away  our  means 
of  living."  It  does  not  appear,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  answer  was 
given  by  Mr.  Hancock  to  this  pregnant  interrogatory.  I  know 
not  what  answer  he  could  have  given  but  one  of  assent  and 
approbation.  At  all  events  we  see  him  here  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  a  protecting  policy ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  could 
the  conjuration  of  the  gentieman  from  Gloucester  summon  him 
out  of  his  grave  in  the  faith  in  which  he  went  down  into  it,  he 
would  be  found  so  still?  But  let  us  turn  to  another  scene,  and 
another  character. 

Let  us  come  down,  Sir,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  process  of 
adoption.  Four  or  five  States  have  already  given  it  their 
sanction,  but  as  many  more  are  required  to  carry  it  into  ope- 
ration. The  decision  in  other  States  is  extremely  doubtful,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  Massachusetts,  whose  Convention 
is  now  in  session.  John  Hancock,  it  is  well  known,  is  Pre- 
sident of  this  Convention,  but  Samuel  Adams  also  is  a  con- 
spicuous member.  He  is  naturally  of  a  cautious  and  doubting 
disposition,  and  has  many  fears  of  the  practicabiUty  and  safety 
of  the  proposed  form  of  government.  The  whole  weight  of  his 
name  and  character  are  consequently  arrayed  at  the  outset 
against  its  adoption,  when  suddenly  a  change  comes  over  his 
views,  and  is  visible  in  his  conduct.  The  mechanics  of  Boston 
have  held  a  meeting  at  the  Green  Dragon,  They  have  passed 
resolutions.  They  have  sent  those  resolutions  to  Mr.  Adams  by 
the  hand  of  Paul  Revere.  "  How  many  mechanics,"  says  Mr. 
Adams,  "were  there  at  the  Green  Dragon  when  these  resolu- 
tions were  adopted?"  "More  than  the  Green  Dragon  could 
hold."     "  And  where  were  the  rest  ? "     "  In  the  streets."     "  And 
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how  many  were  there  in  the  streets  ?  "  "  More  than  there  are 
stars  in  the  sky."  I  see  before  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  very 
mechanics  who  met  at  the  Green  Dragon  on  this  eventful  occa- 
sion. My  venerable  friend  and  colleague  (Zachariah  Hicks) 
was  not  merely  a  witness  but  a  party  to  this  scene.  He  was  a 
Whig  in  that  day,  as  he  is  in  this.  And  what  were  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  assisted  in  passing?  They  declared  that,  if  the 
Constitution  were  adopted,  "  trade  and  navigation  wonld  revive 
and  increase,  and  employ  and  subsistence  be  aiForded  to  many 
of  the  townsmen  then  suffering  for  the  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,"  while,  on  the  contrary,  should  the  Constitution  be  re- 
jected, "  the  small  remains  of  commerce  yet  left  would  be  anni- 
hilated —  the  various  trades  and  handicrafts  dependent  thereon 
decay  ;  the  poor  be  increased,  and  many  worthy  and  skilful  me- 
chanics be  compelled  to  seek  employ  and  subsistence  in  sti-ange 
lands."  These  were  the  doctrines  of  the  mechanics  of  that  day ; 
—  these  were  the  hopes  which  they  entertained  in  advocating 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  —  encouragement  to  their  own 
labor  and  protection  from  foreign  competition.  And  partly,  at 
least,  under  the  influence  of  these  doctrines  and  these  hopes, 
thus  expressed  and  thus  conveyed,  Samuel  Adams  abandons  all 
opposition  to  the  Constitution,  and  John  Hancock  unites  with 
him  in  its  favor.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt ;  the  question 
is  decided ;  and  Massachusetts  gives,  as  it  were,  the  very  casting 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Constitution.  The  example  of  conciliatory 
moderation  which  she  sets,  in  proposing  amendments  to  be 
acted  on  after  its  adoption  instead  of  before,  is  followed  by  other 
States,  and  the  ratification  is  soon  complete.  And  yet  we  are 
now  told.  Sir,  that  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  could 
they  rise  from  the  dead,  would  be  among  the  first  and  foremost 
to  protest  against  the  Protecting  System  as  an  unconstitutional 
system  of  taxation! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  anecdotes  which  I  have  related  do  not 
simply  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  this  idea.  They  do  not 
only  prove  to  us  which  side  these  distinguished  persons,  if  per- 
mitted to  revisit  this  scene  of  their  patriotic  labors,  would  take 
in  the  questions  before  us.  They  also  exhibit  to  us  distinctly 
the  circumstances  and  the  sentiments  under  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  and  the  immediate  ad- 
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vantages  which  were  expected  from  its  adoptdon.  Compare, 
now,  these  two  incidents  together ;  look  at  the  ccmse  of  the  de- 
pression and  distress  which  pervaded  the  country,  as  explained 
in  the  first,  and  at  the  remedy  which  was  prescribed  and  adminis- 
tered in  the  last,  and  then  add  a  single  other  fact  to  your  view  — 

a  fact,  which  the  published  statutes  of  the  country  attest, 

that  the  very  first  Bevenue  Act  which  was  adopted  by  Congress 
after  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  contained  in  its  pre- 
amble the  express  declaration,  that  the  duties  it  imposed  were 
laid  not  only  for  the  support  of  government  and  the  discharge 
of  the  public  debts,  but  for  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  manufactures ;  —  and  then  give  sentence  with  me.  Sir,  as  to 
the  unconstitutionality  of  this  system  of  taxation ! 

But  let  me  turn  from  argument  to  authority  upon  this  point. 
The  gentleman  told  «s  the  other  day  that  Daniel  Webster 
once  asserted  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Tariff.  Now,  it  is 
true,  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  distinguished  statesman 
did  venture  to  say,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  deliberate 
form  of  a  Caucus  Speech,  that,  as  an  original  question,  —  the 
practice  of  government  set  aside,  —  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay 
duties  for  protection  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  more  doubtful  one 
than  that  to  expend  money  in  Internal  Improvements.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  he  has  himself  confessed.  But,  most  for- 
tunately. Sir,  he  has  also  confessed  under  what  influence  it  was 
that  he  resolved  these  doubts,  —  at  the  feet  of  what  Gamaliel  he 
unlearned  this  opinion.  It  was  James  Madison,  we  arc  told, 
who  satisfied  Mr.  Webster  on  this  point,  so  far  as  the  practice 
of  government  had  left  it  an  open  question— James  Madison  — 
whose  opinions,  I  had  supposed  to  be  the  very  scale  and  stand- 
ard of  true,  old-fashioned  Republicanism.  The  vaunted  demo- 
cracy of  the  present  day,  it  seems,  is  seeking  newer  lights,  and 
it  is  welcome  to  the  whole  benefit  of  their  brilliancy.  But  there 
are  those  in  this  House,  and  a  majority,  too,  I  believe,  who  de- 
sire no  better  authority,  on  this  subject  at  least,  than  that  of 
James  Madison,  and  who  will  rest  their  belief  in  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Tariff  on  his  opinions,  without  any  fear  or  any 
misgiving. 

But  the  anecdotes  which  I  have  related  have  stili  another  ap- 
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plication.  They  teach  us,  Sir,  what  class  of  our  citizens  were 
most  deeply  interested  in  that  general  system  of  imposts  which 
the  Constitution  established,  and  in  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures  which  that  system  was  intended  to 
involve.  They  teach  us  whose  "  means  of  living  were  taken 
away "  by  the  free  importation  of  British  goods  and  the  free 
entry  of  British  ships,  and  ivho  "  would  be  compelled  to  seek 
employ  and  subsistence  in  strange  lands  "  unless  the  power  of 
regulating  trade  and  protecting  manufactures  were  conferred 
ttpon  the  general  government.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  as 
it  was  then.  It  is  not  the  rich  capitalists  and  corporations,  who 
are  so  artfully  chimed  upon  in  every  other  sentence  of  Mr.  Cam- 
brcleng's  Report,  and  to  whom  the  people  of  the  country  are 
falsely  represented  as  paying  an  involuntary  and  odious  tribute, 
—  no.  Sir,  it  is  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  and  the  tradesfolk, 
who  will  suffer  before  all  others  and  more  than  ail  others  if  the 
protecting  system  be  abolished.  It  is  the  wages  and  earnings 
of  the  laboring  poor  which  will  be  aifeetcd  first  and  affected 
most  by  such  a  step.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings  which  this 
country  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  that  the  natural  rate  of  wages  is 
high,  —  higher  than  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  gentleman  from  Gloucester  will  not  disagree  with  me  in 
the  position  that  this  is  a  blessing,  and  that  the  condition  of 
that  country  is  most  prosperous  and  most  happy  where  labor 
receives  the  largest  reward.  But  it  is  this  same  high  rate  of 
wages  which  makes  us  enter  upon  the  manufacturing  system  to 
so  great  disadvantage.  I  find,  in  the  last  immber  of  the  Ameri- 
can Almanac,  a  statement  which  speaks  volumes  on  this  subject. 
That  excellent  periodica!  contains  a  table  of  the  average  wages 
of  all  persons  employed  in  the  Cotton  manufacture,  in  almost 
every  country  where  the  Cotton  manufacture  exists.  It  is  as 
follows :  — 

In  India  —  from  1  to  2  sMUings  sterling  per  week. 

In  Saxony  —  is.  6(f. 

In  Austria  —  3s.  M. 

In  Switzeriand — 43.  5d. 

In  France — 5s.  M. 

In  England  —  about  10s.  sometimes  12s. 

In  the  United  SxAiEa — about  Us.  lid. 
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I  know  no  reason,  Sir,  for  supposing  that  this  disparity  is 
confined  to  the  wages  of  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton ;  —  every  reason,  on  tlie  other  h'ind,  for  believing  it  to  run 
through  the  whole  range  of  human  labor.  Indeed,  we  need  no 
statistical  tables  to  teach  u'.  this  fact.  The  unebbing  tide  of 
immigration  which  is  daily  flinging  upon  our  shores  such  masses 
of  life  and  limb,  proves  to  us  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  is 
something  in  our  condition  which  Labor  will  leave  home  and 
kindred  and  country  to  obtain  Nor  are  we  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  this  thriving  condition  of  American  labor.  To  say  nothing 
of  moral,  social,  or  political  causes,  —  the  cheapness,  fertility,  and 
abundance  of  our  Western  lands,  holding  out  to  the  laborer  a 
temptation,  which  nothing  but  a  rate  of  wages  bearing  some 
degree  of  equality  to  the  certain  profits  of  his  own  produce 
upon  that  luxuriant  soil  can  cheelt  or  counteract,  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  explain  it.  —  But  I  find  myself  departing  from  my  pro- 
mise to  abstain  from  abstract  discussion.  I  will  only  repeat  my 
conviction,  that  it  is  labor  more  than  any  other  element  in  our 
manufacturing  capacities,  which  demands  protection  of  the 
government;  that  it  is  labor  which  has  hitherto  received  the 
greatest  share  of  that  protection  which  the  Tariff  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  afford ;  and  that  it  is  labor  which  must  bear  the  heavi- 
est burden  of  discouragement  and  loss  whenever  that  protection 
is  abandoned.  The  profits  of  capitalists  and  corporations !  De- 
pend upon  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  domestic  competition  will  take  care 
that  these  are  not  too  high,  and  if  there  be  not  capital  enough  at 
home  to  furnish  that  competition,  foreign  capital  will  flow  freely 
in  to  its  aid.  It  is  no  part  of  the  protecting  system  to  prevent 
that  kind  of  competition,  nor  does  it  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree do  so.  But  the  competition  of  the  half-clad,  half-starved, 
and  wholly  uneducated  labor  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  well- 
dressed,  well-fed,  virtuous,  and  educated  labor  of  our  own  land  — 
a  competition  which,  with  but  a  slight  tendency  to  elevate  or 
improve  the  one,  would  have  the  certain  effect  of  dragging  down 
and  degrading  the  other, —  this  the  Protecting  System  does 
provide  against,  and  God  grant  that  such  a  provision  may  never 
be  abandoned ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  paper  on  your  table  has  more  than  once  been 
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denominated,  both  by  its  friends  and  foes,  a  confession  of  faith, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  associations  which  this  term 
always  brin^  along  with  it,  a  good  deal  of  that  microscopic 
criticism  which  we  have  witnessed  for  a  few  days  past.  Sir,  if 
by  this  term' — ^a  confession  of  faith  —  it  only  be  intended  that 
the  paper  contains  propositions  which  ought  to  be  believed  before 
they  are  assented  to,  it  is  as  true  of  this  as  it  is  of  every  other 
document  which  is  introduced  within  these  walls.  But  if  this 
appellation  be  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
thing  theoretic  or  speculative,  any  thing  abstract  or  abstruse,  any 
thing  of  mere  closet  meditation  or  moonlight  philosophy,  about 
these  Resolutions,  I  entirely  dissent  from  the  justice  of  the 
nomenclature.  It  is  no  such  cobweb  affair.  Adam  Smith  and 
John  Baptiste  Say  may  be  the  very  old  and  new  Testament  of 
Political  Economy,  and  yet  this  Protest  may  be  as  true  as  either 
of  them.  It  is  a  plain,  practical  statement  of  the  eifect  of  an 
existing  law  upon  the  business  interests  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  of  the  probable  influence  upon  those  interests  of  a  pro- 
posed change  in  that  law.  It  is  rather  a  confession  of  works, 
than  a  confession  oi  faith.  It  deals  with  what  is  done,  with 
what  is  doing,  and  with  what  is  proposed  to  be  done.  And  no 
gentleman  ought  to  be  permitted,  and  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  no 
gentleman  will  be  permitted  by  his  constituents,  to  escape  from 
the  responsibility  in  which  this  question  involves  him,  by  shel- 
tering himself  behind  the  antique  armor,  the  rusty  mail  of  ab- 
stract principles. 

Gentlemen  who  vote  against  these  resolutions  must  take  one 
of  two  courses.  They  must  either  adopt  the  opinion  that  what 
Is  called  the  Protecting  System  is  falsely  so  called,  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  that  it  protects  nobody,  that  it  does  no  good  to  the 
country  generally,  or  to  this  Commonwealth  in  particular,  and 
that  its  abandonment  will  injure  nobody,  —  and  in  adopting 
such  an  opinion  they  will  go  counter  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
very  Report  on  which  Mr.  Cambreleng's  Bill  is  based,  to  the 
sentiments  of  almost  all  the  discreet  and  considerate  men  of  aU 
interests  and  all  parties,  and  to  the  thousand  evidences  which 
our  statistical  tables,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own  senses,  are  an- 
nually presenting  us ;  —  or,  admitting  that  the  system  deserves 
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its  name,  that  it  has  protected  American  industry  in  general 
and  the  industry  of  Massachusetts  particularly,  that  it  has  been 
a  main  spring  in  the  prosperity  of  both  our  Commonwealth  and 
our  country,  and  that  its  abandonment  would  occasion  a  great 
diminution  of  that  prosperity  and  a  great  depression  of  that 
industry,  —  they  must  confess  themselves  guilty  of  giving  their 
voluntary  sanction  to  these  results,  and  of  basely  assenting, 
under  some  personal  or  political  influence,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  and  property  of  the  people, 

And  who  doubts  that  such  a  sacrifice  would  ensue  ?  Who 
doubts  that  if  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  were 
prematurely  abandoned  to  their  fate,  not  only  millions  of  capi- 
tal would  be  sunk,  but  thousands  of  hands  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  the  wages  of  labor  be  everywhere  reduced, 
the  hands  thus  diverted  from  manufacturing  occupations  be 
forced  into  agricultural  pursuits,  the  number  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers be  thus  increased,  the  number  of  consumers  diminished, 
and  the  prices  and  profits. of  our  farmers  be  cut  down?  But 
even  this  is  not  all.  There  are  hands,  Sir,  which,  if  taken  away 
from  the  loom  and  the  spindle,  cannot  be  turned  so  readily  to  the 
plough  or  the  spade.  There  are  natural  powers,  too,  which 
never  tire  in  the  work  for  which  God  has  created  them,  but 
which  will  not  consent  to  be  made  the  sport  of  man's  caprice. 
The  factory  gkl  and  the  water-fall  which  now  lighten  each 
other's  labors  and  respond  to  each  other's  song,  and  together 
contribute  so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  property  of  our  Com- 
monwealth,—  what  but  the  Protecting  System  has  called  them 
into  action,  and  under  what  other  system  can  that  action  be 
maintained  'i 

And  even  that  portion  of  our  labor,  thus  wrested  from  its 
present  employment,  which  is  capable  of  being  diverted  into 
agricultural  occupations, — where,  think  you,  it  will  find  those 
occupations  ?  On  the  barren  and  rocky  soil  of  Massachusetts  ? 
No,  Sir.  Anywhere  but  there.  It  will  betake  itself  thousands 
of  miles  off;  it  will  seek  refuge  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the' 
West ;  the  tide  of  domestic  emigration,  to  which  the  manu- 
facturing policy  of  Massachusetts  ha^  been  a  bar,  will  be  let 
flow,  our  population  will  begin  to  retrograde,  and  we  shall  be 
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driven  back  into  that  old  colonial  condition,  when  it  having 
been  discovered  by  the  British  Parliament  "  that  the  erecting 
manufactories  in  the  colonies,  tended  to  lessen  their  dependence 
on  Great  Britain,"  our  hat-makers  were  put  under  restrictions, 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  was  prohibited,  our  slitting 
mills,  plating  forges,  and  furnaces  were  declared  common  nui- 
sances, and  even  the  best  friends  of  our  liberties  in  the  mother 
country  maintained  that  we  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  make 
a  horseshoe  or  a  hobnail  for  ourselves;  —  when  the  Jish  that 
hangs  on  yonder  wall,  and  the  acorn  that  forms  the  apex  of  our 
dome,  were  the  emblems  of  our  only  staples,  and  when  the 
Indian  that  still  is  pictured  upon  our  aims,  was  roaming  at  will 
through  our  primeval  forests. 

Let  rae  not  be  thought,  Sir,  to  allude  to  the  fisheries  with  dis- 
respect. I  like  to  look  at  yon  time-honored  emblem  of  the  early 
industry  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens.  The  simplicity  of  the 
fiaherman  has  claims  to  our  regard  which  have  been  endorsed 
by  a  higher  than  human  authority.  And  there  is  something 
beside  simplicity  in  his  character.  It  was  well  said  by  my  ex- 
cellent friend  from  Nantucket,  {Mr.  Gardiner)  the  other  day, 
that  the  Nantucket  boys  feared  nothing  and  flinched  from  no- 
thing, for  they  had  been  taught  from  their  youth  to  battle  with 
the  monsters  of  the  deep.  That  little  barren  island,  Sir,  of 
which  he  spoke,  is  a  perfect  miracle  on  the  face  of  creation. 
Without  containing  within  its  own  limits,  I  believe,  a  single 
material  for  building,  or  rigging,  or  furnishing  a  ship,  without 
even  a  decent  harbor  to  float  one  in,  it  has  yet  done  more  for 
the  commercial ,  and  navigating  interests  of  the  country  than 
any  other  spot  on  its  whole  surface.  Success  to  the  fisheries 
wherever  they  may  be,  at  either  cape  and  on  any  coast,  and 
may  yonder  emblem  always  be  suspended  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  not  only  reminding  them 
of  past  energy  and  enterprise,  but  representing  itself  one  of 
their  present  moat  valuable  staples !  But  I  cannot  regard  with 
any  less  satisfaction,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  other  emblems  which 
are  quartered  and  clustered  around  it,  —  the  emblems  of  agricul- 
ture, of  commerce,  of  education,  religion,  and  justice,  no,  Sir, 
nor  .even  that  of  the  despised  and  neglected  miHtia,  —  after  all, 
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the  only  safeguard  of  a  free  State.  And  there  is  one,  too,  which 
is  not  yet  among  them,  but  which  is  even  more  distinguished 
by  its  absence,  —  the  emblem  of  an  industry  which  was  not 
even  in  embryo  when  these  fresh-looking  walls  were  reared; 
of  an  industry  which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  whose  infant  step 
is  even  now  a  giant's  stride  ;  which  has  done  as  much  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  Commonwealth  in  its  earliest  youth,  as  others 
in  their  maturest  age,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  instead 
of  an  envious  and  grasping  rival  to  others,  has  proved  itself 
their  best  patron  and  friend.  Sir,  the  question  now  before  us 
is,  whether,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  decide,  this  industry  shall 
be  cherished  or  crushed ;  whether  its  emblem  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  take  its  place  among  our  most  honored  insignia,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  consigned  anew  to  that  obscurity  to  which 
British  interests  and  British  tyranny  originally  doomed  it,  and 
from  which  it  is  now  so  auspiciously  emerging.  For  one,  Sir, 
I  desire  that  the  escutcheon  of  my  native  State  may  be  adorned 
with  the  emblems  of  every  industry  which  can  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  faculties  or  reward  to  the  enterprise  of  man ;  of 
every  art  which  can  improve  his  condition  or  increase  his  happi- 
ness ;  of  every  science  which  can  give  a  higher  reach  to  his 
intellect,  or  a  wider  range  to  his  investigation ;  of  every  institu- 
tion and  every  inlluence  which  can  ht  him  for  a  better  enjoyment 
of  that  glorious  liberty  which  is  his  heritage  here,  or  of  that  more 
"  glorious  liberty  "  which  is  his  hope  hereafter  I  The  factories 
and  the  fisheries,  agriculture  and  commerce,  —  they  have  no 
opposite  nor  even  separate  interests ;  any  more  than  the  machine 
has  a  separate  interest  from  the  oil  which  destroys  its  friction,  or 
the  ship  has  a  separate  interest  from  the  cargo  which  pays  its 
freight.  Alone,  they  may  be  crushed  or  broken.  Alone,  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  every  change  of  domestic  or  foreign  policy ; 
now  stimulated  by  a  war — now  depressed  by  a  peace  — 
deranged  by  the  mere  breath  of  cabinets  —  disturbed  by  the 
mere  vapors  of  the  press.  Separate,  and  you  may  snap  them 
at  will.  But  bind  them  up  in  the  same  bundle  of  life,  and 
place  them  in  the  firm  talon  of  Liberty,  and  they  will  be  strong 
in  each  other's  strength,  and  will  form,  too,  the  brightest  orna- 
ment and  the  beiit  defence  of  that  liberty  itself. 
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Look  at  our  history,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  say  if  this  be  not  its 
lesson.  Has  not  cue  commerce  been  stimulated  to  excess  by 
the  wars  of  Europe,  as  often  as  they  have  occurred,  only  to  be 
involved  in  depression  and  disaster  on  the  return  of  peace  ? 
Have  not  the  products  of  our  agriculture  been  multiplied  in 
amount  and  in  value,  by  the  necessities  of  those  who  have  been 
forced  to  beat  their  own  ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks  into 
swords  and  spears,  at  one  moment,  only  to  be  left  to  rot  in  our 
granaries,  or  to  be  sacrificed  in  our  markets,  at  the  next  ?  "What 
was  it,  foo,  that  first  eaUed  our  manufactories  into  existence  ?  — 
What  but  our  own  war  with  Great  Britain  and  the  commercial 
restrictions  by  which  it  was  preceded,  involving,  as  they  did,  the 
prevention,  if  not  the  prohibition,  of  all  imports  of  foreign  ma- 
nufactures, and  not  so  much  the  protection,  as  the  absolute 
creation  of  almost  all  our  own  ?  And,  when  peace  was  restored, 
what  but  this  very  Tariff  System,  which  then  had  its  origin,  and 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  abolish,  preserved  our  war-begotten 
establishments  from  entire  destruction  and  overthrow  ? 

These  lessons,  if  read  aright,  teach  us  that  something 
beside  dollars  and  cents  is  involved  in  this  system.  We 
gained  but  half  our  independence.  Sir,  when  we  fought  our- 
selves free  from  the  political  yoke  of  Great  Britain.  Nor,  can 
that  independence  be  regarded  as  complete,  as  long  as  we  have 
not  within  our  own  limits  all  the  means  of  self-defence,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  that  term,  including  not  merely  arms  for  our 
hands  and  ammunition  for  our  arms,  but  clothing  for  our  limbs 
as  well  as  food  for  our  mouths.  And  those  means  we  never 
can  be  sure  of,  untii  American  industry  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  these  controlling  and  over-shadowing  influences. 
Free  from  these  influences  entirely,  indeed,  it  never  can  be. 
And  we  should  willingly  submit  to  such  portion  of  them  as  a 
wiser  Power  may  have  designed,  as  ties  of  brotherhood  and 
bonds  of  peace  among  the  nations.  Wc  need  be  in  no  fear, 
Sir,  of  counteracting  that  Power  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  last 
way  to  preserve  peace,  to  show  ourselves  unprepared  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  rights  or  territory.  That  dependence  which,  while 
we  were  colonies,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  promote,  by  forbidding  "the  erecting  of 
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manufactories,"  it  ought  to  be  our  own  policy,  now  we  are  a 
nation,  to  prevent.  And  while  we  protest  against  Mr.  Cambre- 
ieng's  bill  as  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our  citizens,  we 
ought  not  to  forget,  that  it  would  impair  the  independence  of 
oor  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  contained  in  these 
resolutions  is  this ;  —  that  a  system  of  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection to  domestic  manufactures  was,  long  ago,  deliberately 
adopted  by  the  national  government;  that  under  the  shadow 
—  I  should  rather  say,  under  the  sunshine  —  of  that  system, 
vast  amounts  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  Massachusetts  have 
been  invested  and  engaged  in  these  manufactories,  and  in  the 
production  of  those  supplies  for  which  a  manufacturing  popula- 
tion creates  a  market ;  and  that  the  abandonment  of  this  sys- 
tem will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  much  of  that  capital,  and  to 
the  diversion  and  depression  of  much  of  that  industry.  And  it 
is  no  answer  to  this  position,  even  if  it  were  true,  that  the  sys- 
tem was  originally  inexpedient  and  impolitic,  or  that  it  was 
founded  upon  false  and  ill-considered  principles.  Why,  Sir, 
would  it  be  quite  consolatory  to  our  farmers,  our  mechanics, 
our  tradesfolk,  and  laboring  poor,  when  they  should  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  sending  their  children  to  school,  perhaps  even  of 
giving  them  comfortable  food  and  clothing  at  home,' by  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  prices,  their  wages,  and  their  earnings  and  profits  of 
ail  sorts,  to  show  them  that  volume  of  Adam  Smith,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Gloucester  threatened  to  read  to  us  the  other 
day,  and  point  them  to  the  page  and  paragraph  in  which  it  ia 
clearly  demonstrated  that  upon  every  principle  of  political  eco- 
nomy they  ought  to  be  now  more  prosperous  and  thriving  than 
ever ;  that  it  was  under  the  existence  of  the  Protecting  System 
they  ought  to  have  felt  these  pinchings  of  poverty  and  of  want, 
but  that,  by  its  abandonment,  they  ought  forthwith  to  be  re- 
stored to  abundance  and  wealth  ?  Would  the  wise  saws  and 
plausible  sentences  of  a  Professor  of  Economics  render  them 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  change  of  condition,  or  work  the 
more  soothing  miracle  of  convincing  them  that  it  was  only 
changed  for  the  better?  Would  that  labored  report  of  Mr. 
Cambreleng's,  with  all  its  facts  and   all  its  fancy,  completely 
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reconcile  them  to  their  wretchedness,  and  even  make  them  in 
love  with  their  misery  ?  Or  is  it  that  little  lying  title  of  the 
bill  which  is  looked  to  as  the  antidote  of  the  bane  beneath  it  ? 
The  wants  of  the  government!  Sir,  that  significant  phrase, 
properly  and  truly  applied,  has  been,  and  would  again  be,  a 
perfect  open  sesame  to  the  purses  of  the  people.  Their  last  dol- 
lar and  their  last  drop  of  blood  would  be  alike  at  the  service  of 
the  country,  whenever  they  were  really  wanted. 

But  what  have  the  wants  of  the  government  to  do  with  this 
matter  ?  Because  there  is  more  money  in  the  treasury  of  the 
nation  than  the  newly  conceived  constitutional  scruples  of  a 
particular  administration  will  permit  it  to  spend,  or  even  than 
its  unscrupulous  and  corrupt  extravagance  will  suffer  it  to 
squander,  shall  the  pockets  of  the  citizen  be  rifled,  or  the  earn- 
ings of  his  industry  be  curtailed  ?  In  order  to  reduce  the  public 
revenue  some  six  or  seven  million  a  year,  shall  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  private  labor  and  capital,  amounting,  by  the  enor- 
mous estimate  of  Mr.  Cambreleng  himself,  to  three  hundred 
millions,  be  subjected  to  ruin  or  even  to  risk?  Is  this  good 
statesmanship  ?  Is  this  sound  policy  ?  Can  no  other  Ways 
and  Means  be  devised,  which  would  answer  the  purpose  with 
less  loss  and  more  certainty  ?  A  surplus  in  the  public  purse,  is, 
doubtless,  a  great  evil ;  but  I  imagine.  Sir,  the  people,  if  it  were 
put  to  them,  would  decide  that  a  deficit  in  their  own  was  a 
greater.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  I  know,  would  so  de- 
cide. They  would  respond  to  the  deceptive  argument,  which  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  bill,  against  which  we  are  now  pro- 
testing, in  the  language  of  one  of  their  own  statesmen,  which, 
though  written  more  than  four  years  ago,  has  a  singular,  and 
almost  prophetic  applicability  to  the  case  before  us.  They 
would  say  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  masterly  report 
on  manufactures  in  1833,. —  "It  is  the  right  of  the  citizen, 
and  not  the  necessities  of  the  community,  which  constitutes  the 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  obhgation  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturer,  or  of  any  other  member  of  society, 
is  incumbent  upon  the  nation."  "  It  is  the  interest  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  not  the  wants  of  the  country,  which  circumscribes  the 
legitimate  objecis  of  protection," 
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Particular  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken,  in  tlie  course  of  tliis 
debate,  Mr.  Spealier,  to  bold  up  an  idea  to  the  House,  that  our 
distinguished  Senator,  Mr.  Webster,  has  been  guilty  of  some 
gross  inconsistency  in  relation  to  this  protecting  system.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  one  expression  of  this  kind.  But  that  was 
but  trivial  and  unworthy  of  comment,  compared  with  many 
other  and  more  general  strictures  to  the  same  effect  We  were 
elegantly  told,  for  instance,  the  other  day,  that  Daniel  Webster, 
having  expended  his  whole  power  in  defending  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade  in  1824,  had  since  found  himself  unable  to  answer 
his  own  arguments,  and  had  been  forced  to  eat  his  own  words. 
Sir,  this  charge  is  old  and  stale ;  too  old  and  too  stale,  I  should 
have  supposed,  to  have  had  any  temptation  for  the  origin- 
ality and  ingenuity  of  the  gentleman  from  whom  it  fell.  Why, 
as  long  ago  as  the  famous  Debate  on  Mr.  Foot's  Resolution 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  this  same  charge  was  made 
by  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina.  It  was,  even  then,  old  and 
stale,  Sir.  But  fortunately,  it  was  not  then  made  behind  Mr. 
Webster's  back,  and  in  that  ever-memorable  speech  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hayne,  which  still  stands  unparalleled  on  the  pages  of  Ame- 
lican  eloquence,  he  indignantly  and  triumphantly  repelled  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  should  be  revived 
and  repeated  by  one  who  has  taken  occasion,  in  the  same  breath, 
to  re-constract  the  charge  of  "  an  accursed  policy,"  which  was 
brought  against  the  tariff  by  that  same  distinguished  nollifier,  in 
the  hardly  softer  terms  of  "  an  infernal  system."  The  charges  be- 
long together,  and  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  together  by  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  Sir,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster  on 
the  subject  of  the  Tatiif,  in  1824,  and  in  1828,  are  now  bound 
up  together  in  the  same  volume,  and,  as  if  to  challenge,  certainly 
to  facilitate,  the  closest  and  most  searching  criticism,  they  have 
been  placed  side  by  side,  without  a  single  intervening  page.  I 
commend  them  to  the  fresh  reading  of  the  gentleman  from  Glou- 
cester, and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  House.  They  will  amply  re- 
pay it;  richly  reward  it.  And  no  candid  reader,  I  am  persuaded, 
let  his  opinions  about  politics  generally,  or  the  protecting  system 
in  particular,  be  what  they  may,  will  rise  from  their  perusal, 
without  acknowledging,  at  once,  the  utter  injustice,  the  entire 
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falseness  of  such  a  charge.  The  course  of  Mc  Webster,  Sir,  in 
relation  to  the  Tariff,  and  I  might  as  well  say,  in  relation  to  al- 
most every  other  question  of  national  policy,  has  been  the  course 
of  Massachusetts,  Massachusetts,  in  common  with  the  other 
New  England  States,  opposed  the  tariff  at  its  origin,  and  con- 
tinued to  oppose  it  until  after  the  act  of  1824,  — an  act  by  which 
it  was  virtually  declared  that  a  protecting  system  was  thereafter 
to  be  considered  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country.  From  that 
moment  her  opposition  ceased,  and  her  citizens  generally,  instead 
of  persevering  in  unavailing  efforts  to  destroy  that  system, 
resorted  to  the  more  prudent  and  more  patriotic  course  of  accom- 
modating themselves  to  it.  They  invested  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal under  its  inducements,  and  their  interests  soon  became  inse- 
parably identified  with  its  preservation.  And  for  such  preserva- 
tion, both  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  she  has  ever  since  voted.  Such 
has  been  the  course  of  Massachusetts,  and  such  has  been  the 
course  of  her  distinguished  Senator,  and  the  whole  sum  of  their 
inconsistency  is  contained  in  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  they 
would  not  take  part  in  pulling  down  upon  their  own  heads,  and 
upon  the  heads  of  thousands  of  citizens  who  had  been  compelled 
to  seek  its  shelter,  a  vast  and  costly  structure,  merely  because 
they  had  declined  to  approve  its  model,  or  to  assist  in  laying  its 
corner-stone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  career  of  Mr.  Webster  is  before  the  country ; 
it  may  be  his  whole  career.  Eumors  are  already  rife  of  his 
intention  to  retire  from  public  life,  temporarily  at  least,  perhaps 
forever.  Let  him  retire  when  he  will,  he  needs  no  defence,  he 
requires  no  eulogy,  he  fears  no  investigation.  He  has  not,  indeed, 
squared  his  consistency  upon  the  modern  fashionable  block.  He 
has  left  it  to  others  to  suit  their  sentiments  to  the  times,  or  to 
reserve  all  knowledge  of  those  sentiments  within  their  own  breast. 
He  has  left  it  to  others  to  pander  to  popular  prejudices,  to  fan 
popular  discontents,  to  stimulate  the  poor  against  the  rich,  to 
sacriiice  principle  to  policy,  and  to  follow  the  shadow  of  consist- 
ency by  abandoning  its  substance.  His  course  is  before  the 
country,  and  let  him  retire  when  he  will —may  it  be  still  a  distant, 
distant  day  — he  wJil  leave  light,  imperishable,  unfading  light, 
behind  him ;  and  that  not  only  gilding  his  own  memory,  and 
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casting  glory  upon  the  Commonwealth  of  his  adoption,  but 
cheering  and  guiding  and  illuminating  the  path  of  Constitutional 
patriotism  throughout  all  generations.  Other  stars,  Sir,  may 
have  reached  a  higher  ascension,  may  have  sparkled  with  a  more 
dazzling  lustre,  may  have  shot  with  a  wilder  fire.  Meteors,  too, 
may  have  flashed,  and  flamed,  and  glared,  and  cost  a  moment's 
wonder  or  a  moment's  fear,  and  passed  away.  But  as  long  as 
our  glorious  Constitution  shall  be  borne  up  upon  the  waves  of 
time,  and  its  banner  of  Union  and  Liberty  be  seen  streaming 
to  the  winds,  in  every  moment  of  doubt,  in  every  hour  of  dan- 
ger, the  passengers  and  the  pilot  will  be  found  turning  alike  fo 
their  direction  to  our  own  Nortueri^  Star  —  always  cleat) 
always  above  the  horizon  — 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  the 
resolutions  on  your  table  may  not  only  pass,  and  pass  in  their 
present  shape,  but  pass,  too,  with  the  general  and  cordial  assent 
of  the  House.  Sir,  if  from  any  spot  on  the  wide  surface  of  this 
Union  a  sound  of  undivided,  unbroken,  unanimous  remon- 
strance ought  to  go  up  to  the  National  Councils  against  the 
measure  to  which  these  resolutions  relate,  it  is  from  this  very 
spot.  If,  upon  any  occasion,  the  voices  of  all  political  parties, 
and  of  all  personal  and  public  interests  throughout  this  Commonr 
wealth,  ought  to  lose  their  conflicting  tones,  and  leave  their 
jarring  discords,  and  mingle  in  one  deep  diapason  of  depreca- 
tion and  protest,  it  is  upon  this  very  occasion.  Here,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  assembled  to  watch 
over  the  interests  and  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people, — here,  when  those  interests  and  that  welfare  are  menaced 
with  destruction,  a  voice,  as  it  were  of  one  man  in  unity,  aa  it 
were  of  that  whole  people  in  volume,  ought  to  be  uttered ;  —  and 
here,  it  would  seem  to  me,  if  those  Representatives  are  true  to 
their  trusts  and  faithful  to  their  constituents,  such  a  voice  ought 
to  be  uttered  now.  And  notwithstanding  some  symptoms  of 
opposition  in  other  stages  of  this  business,  and  notwithstanding 
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that  in  this  last  stage,  also,  one  gentleman,  at  least,  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  act  alone,  or  to  cry  "  follow "  to  no  efleet,  has 
argued  with  all  his  energy  and  all  his  ardor  against  the  resolu- 
tions, I  can  hardly  help  helieving  that  such  a  voice,  substan- 
tially, wiU  now  be  heard.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  Sir, 
that  any  considerable  division  of  opinion  exists  or  will  be  ex- 
pressed upon  this  subject.  Gentlemen  may  have  differed  as  to 
the  expediency  of  introducing  it  here,  may  have  been  desb-ous, 
some  of  them,  to  prevent  its  introduction,  and  may  still  regret 
the  necessity,  in  which  it  involves  them,  of  choosing  between 
allegiance  to  their  party  leaders  elsewhere,  and  fidelity  to  their 
constituents  here.  But  now  that  the  question  is  brought  fairly 
before  them,  now  that  they  are  compelled  to  give  their  yea  or 
nay  to  the  propositions  which  these  resolutions  contain,  I  can- 
not believe  that  they  will  hesitate  long  which  to  choose,  or  falter 
in  the  expression  of  their  choice. 

I  hope  and  trust.  Sir,  that  we  are  to  see  no  party  lines  drawn 
in  the  decision  of  this  question.  I  hope  and  trust  that  neither 
the  wool  growers  of  Berkshire,  nor  the  manufacturers  of  Mid- 
dlesex, all  or  any  of  them,  are  to  have  their  opinions  belied  and 
their  interests  betrayed,  out  of  mere  party  feeling.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  the  great  manufacturing  Capital  of  New  England, 
which  at  the  touch  of  the  protecting  system  has  risen  up  almost 
in  an  instant  to  her  present  station  of  prosperity  and  pride, — 
should  she  be  doomed  in  some  future  day  to  take  up  her  la- 
mentation and  say,  "  how  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full 
of  people,"  —  will  he  spared  the  pain  of  going  on  with  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  and  adding,  "  all  her  friends  have  dealt 
treacherously  with  her,  they  are  become  her  enemies."  One 
gentleman  from  Lowell,  {Mr.  Mansm,)  indeed,  has  frankly 
avowed  his  purpose  of  voting  for  the  resolutions ,  let  us  hope 
that  he  will  not  stand  alone.  Gentlemen  may  have  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  that  we  ought  not  to 
compromise  the  dignity  of  the  State  by  mterfeiing  with  Con- 
gress upon  trivial  occasions,  and  thrustmg  our  impertinent  peti- 
tions in  its  face  to  no  purpose,  that  we  should  reserve  our 
applications  for  cases  of  the  last  importance,  —  the  passage  of  a 
resolution,  for  instance  Mr,  Speaker,  to  falsify  and  mutilate  the 
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Constitutional  Records  of  Congress,  in  order  to  appease  the 
wrath  and  conciliate  the  countenance  of  censured  sovereignty  — 
and  that  we  ought  not  to  waste  them  upon  such  paltry  matters 
as  the  prosperity  and  property  of  the  whole  people ;  —  but  now, 
Sir,  that  this  remonstrance  is  destined  to  reach  Congress,  as  no 
one  can  doubt  it  is,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  wiU  deny  their 
assent  to  its  principles,  or  their  vote  to  its  p 
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DELIVEKUD    AT   MAKONIC    HALL,  KEW    TOEK,  KOVEJIDBTl   32,  :e37. 


Mr.  MiYOE  AND  Gehtlbhbn,  — 

I  STAND  before  you  as  the  organ  of  a  delegation  from  the 
Wliiga  of  Boston,  to  offer  yon  their  congratulations  on  the  event 
which  has  given  occasion  to  this  festival.  I  might  well  wish, 
with  the  gentleman  from  E.ho<3e  Island,  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat' — and  much  better  wish  it  than  he  now  could,  since  he  has 
already  performed  his  own  part  so  honorably  —  that  this  duty 
had  fallen  upon  stronger  shoulders.  Pressed  into  the  service,  aa 
I  was,  at  short  notice,  and  with  no  opportunity  for  preparation 
at  home,  and  tossed  upon  the  Sound,  as  I  have  been  until  within 
an  hour  past,  ever  since  I  left  home,  with  no  source  of  inspi- 
ration at  hand  but  the  fog  through  which  we  were  groping,  I 
feel  myself  no  fit  representative  either  of  those  who  have  sent 
me  here,  or  of  those  by  whom  I  am  accompanied.  Much  less 
do  I  feel  competent  to  answer  the  expectations,  or  to  do  justice 
to  the  deserts,  of  those  whom  I  address.  But  I  have  at  least 
this  consolation,  Sir, — that,  a  thousand  times  better  qualified 
for  the  position  which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold,  as  are  many  of 
those  whom  we  have  left  behind  us,  and  many  too,  let  nie  add, 
of  those  whom  we  have  brought  with  lis,  no  one,  no  one  of  them 
all,  whether  present  or  absent,  could  do  entire  and  perfect  justice 
to  this  occasion.  Human  language  is  adapted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  ordinary  events,  and  to  the  expression  of  ordinary 
emotions.  But  its  strongest  terms  seem  weak,  and  its  choicest 
phrases  sound  common,  and  its  warmest  figures  fall  cold  and 
frozen  from  our  lips,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  an 
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event  of  such  startling  character,  of  such  momentous  conse- 
quence, as  that  which  you  are  assembled  to  celebrate.  And  that 
tongue  has  never  found  a  place  in  mortal  mouth,  that  voice  has 
never  vibrated  on  earthly  air,  that  language  has  never  been  re- 
duced within  the  compass  of  human  sounds  or  human  signs, 
which  can  express,  with  any  approach  to  justice,  the  triumphant 
thrill  of  joy  which  that  event  produced  in  the  bosom  of  every 
Boston  Whig.  In  the  name  of  every  Boston  Whig,  then,  I 
congratulate  you  on  its  occurrence,  and  from  the  bottom  of  all 
their  hearts,  I  thank  you  for  the  exertions  by  which  it  was 
brought  about. 

What  is  that  event,  Sir?  Is  it  the  election  of  a  handful  of 
"Whig  Senators  or  a  hundred  of  Whig  Representatives  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  ?  What  possible  interest  could  the 
Whigs  of  Boston  have  in  such  a  result?  The  jurisdiction  of 
those  magistrates  could  never  extend,  either  for  good  or  for  evil, 
one  inch  beyond  the  boundaries  of  your  own  Commonwealth  ; — 
no.  Sir,  not  even  were  they  to  stretch  and  strain  their  prerogative 
to  the  full  dimensions  and  stature  of  the  most  approved  demo- 
cratic standards.  Is  it  the  mere  success  of  a  few  thousand  po- 
litical friends,  and  the  consequent  defeat  of  a  few  thousand  poli- 
tical foes  ?  Why,  Sir,  such  things  have  happened  before  since 
the  world  was  made,  and,  thank  Heaven,  they  have  been  getting 
to  be  pretty  frequent  within  the  last  few  months.  But  though 
the  Whigs  of  Boston  have  aiways  been  rejoiced  to  hear  of  them, 
they  have  never  regarded  it  as  altogether  indispensable,  or,  in- 
deed, as  anywise  important,  to  despatch  an  embassy  hundreds  of 
miles  over  sea  and  land  to  say  so.  Is  it  the  downright  rejection 
and  reprobation  by  a  great  majority  of  that  very  people  who, 
above  all  others,  were  relied  on  for  its  approbation  and  adoption, 
of  a  financial  policy  which  has  already  brought  embarrassment 
and  bankruptcy  upon  half  the  country,  and  which  seemed  des- 
tined in  its  further  progress  and  final  consummation  to  crush  every 
energy  and  cripple  every  industry  it  had  hitherto  spared  ?  Not 
even  this  definition,  Sir,  just  and  true  as  it  is  as  far  as  it  goes, 
conveys  any  adequate  idea  of  the  event,  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Whigs  of  Boston,  you  are  now  engaged  in  celebrating. 
Embarrassment  and  bankruptcy,  indeed,  we  have  all  seen  and 
J9* 
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suiFered  enough  of.  The  people  for  whom  I  speak,  have  not 
merely  sympathized  with  them  elsewhere ;  they  have  shared  them 
at  home.  And  their  share,  yoa  well  know,  Sir,  has  heen  neither 
light  nor  inconsiderahle.  But  had  it  heen  ten  times  greater  than 
it  was,  had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  steep  them  in  poverty  to  the 
very  lips,  so  it  had  really  been  the  work  of  Heaven,  ao  it  had 
resulted  from  their  own  rashness  or  mismanagement,  so  no 
wilful  and  wanton  act  of  authority  in  other  men  had  produced 
it,  so  any  advantage,  so  even  no  detriment,  were  thereby  accru- 
ing to  the  Republic  and  its  liberties,  they  would  have  borne  it 
all,  and  more  than  all,  patiently  and  cheerfully.  Massachusetts 
Whigs  have  learned  of  their  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  murmur  at  no 
dispensation  of  an  overruling  Providence.  And  they  have 
learned,  too,  of  their  Patriot  Fathers,  neither  to  gainsay  nor  to 
grudge  any  amount  of  costs  and  charges  which  the  maintenance 
of  their  rights  and  liberties  may  require ;  and  that,  Sir,  whether 
payment  be  demanded  in  gold  and  silver,  or  whether  it  may  only 
be  rendered  in  the  harder  coinage  of  their  hearts,  or  in  the  purer 
currency  of  their  blood- 
It  is  then,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen,  in  no  spirit  of  mere  party 
triumph;  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  mere  pecuniary  relief;  it  is  not  to 
make  merry  with  victorious  friends ;  it  is  not — certainly,  certainly, 
it  is  not  —  to  exult  over  vanquished  enemies ;  nor  is  it  only  to 
testify  our  exceeding  joy  that  the  rash  and  ruinous  policy  of  the 
national  administration  has  received  a  blow  from  which  it  can 
never  rise,  and  never  in  any  degree  recover,  that  we  have  come 
all  the  way  from  Faneuil  Hall  to  offer  you  our  hands,  and  to 
open  to  you  our  hearts  on  this  occasion.  The  Whigs  of  Boston 
have  felt  that  something  more  than  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  that  something  more  worthy  of  the  illuminations  and 
bonfires  and  bell-ringings,  and  all  the  signs  and  modes  and  shows 
of  a  people's  joy,  to  which  this  whole  day  and  this  whole  City 
is  devoted,  has  heen  achieved.  We  have  come,  Sir,  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  a  Constitution  restored  to  supremacy,  on  the  inte- 
rests of  a  whole  people  redeemed  from  oppression,  on  the  rights 
of  a  whole  people  rescued  from  overthrow,  on  this  great  and 
glorious  Republic,  with  all  its  appiirtenances  and  all  its  attri- 
butes, checked,  arrested,  stopped  —  I  do  not  say  on  the  brink. 
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but,  —  midway  down  the  steep  of  a  /atal  chasm,  and  i-aiacd  up 
and  replaced  in  safety  on  that  old  straightforward,  constitu- 
tional, ti'ack  of  Liberty  and  Law,  for  which  alone  it  was  first 
constructed,  and  along  which  it  has  run  with  unmatched  speed 
for  more  than  forty  years ! 

Such,  Sir,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  is  the  event  you  this  day  cele- 
brate. Such  and  so  great  —  if  New  York  be  but  true  to  herself 
hereafter,  and  who  shall  dare  to  suggest  that  she  will  ever  again 
be  false  ?  —  such  and  so  great  will  be  the  results  of  her  late 
unexampled  achievement. 

Sir,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  an  argument. 
But  no  argument  can  be  needed  to  sustain  any  thing  that  is 
expressed  or  any  thing  that  is  implied  in  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  your  victory.  We  all  know  that  not  only  the  prosper- 
ity, but  the  liberty  of  this  country  has,  for  eight  yeai's  past,  been 
overshadowed  by  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power,  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  iron  heel  of  a  usurp- 
ing military  favorite.  We  have  all  heard  the  will  of  one  man 
proclaimed  absolute  throughout  the  land.  We  have  all  seen 
that  single  will  guiding,  governing,  controlling,  everything, — 
vetoing  laws  proposed,  nullifying  laws  passed,  dictating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  expunging  the  records 
of  the  other,  overleaping  treaty  obligations,  denying  the  validity 
of  judicial  decisions,  defying  the  very  precepts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, crushing  old  institutions,  creating  new  institutions,  remov- 
ing everybody  that  could  in  any  way  be  removed,  appointing 
everybody  that  was  in  any  way  to  be  appointed,  yes,  Sir,  up 
even  to  the  successor  to  that  exalted  station,  which,  fortunately 
for  the  nation,  it  could  itself  no  longer  hold,  as  the  vantage- 
ground  of  its  own  unsatiated  dominion. 

And  that  successor  —  what  have  we  seen  or  known  of  him? 
I  will  not  speak  of  him  as  a  man.  I  will  say  nothing  of  his 
political  character  or  personal  qualities.  I  leave  all  these  consi- 
derations to  New  York  justice — to  the  justice  of  those  who 
have  seen  him  most,  and  who  know  him  best  —  to  that  justice  of 
which  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Dutchess  County  has  aheady 
given  us  a  fair  sample,  if  not  a  full  measure.  But  what  has  he 
done  as  President  of  this  Republic  ?   What  has  he  promised,  pro- 
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posed,  or  performed,  as  the  chosen  chief  magistrate  of  this  great 
people?  Coming  into  power,  and  called  upon  to  declare  his 
purposes,  at  a  moment  when  that  whole  Republic  was  wrapped 
in  thick,  wide-spread,  midnight  gloom,  and  that  whole  people 
bowed  down  beneath  a  weight  of  afHiction  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  commercial  world,  what  light  did  he  throw 
in  upon  that  darkness?  what  consolation  did  he  offer  to  that 
affliction  ?  Light  I  Sir,  it  was  the  light  of  another  night,  new- 
fallen  upon  midnight  Consolation !  Sir,  it  was  the  consolation 
of  that  angel-voice  in  Revelation,  which,  after  four  trumpets  of 
wrath  had  already  sounded,  after  the  third  part  of  the  trees 
were  scathed  and  withered,  and  all  the  gi'een  grass  was  burnt 
up,  after  the  third  part  of  the  sea  had  become  blood,  and  the 
third  part  of  the  ships  were  destroyed,  after  the  third  part  of  the 
glorious  5«n  and  stars  were  smitten  and  had  ceased  to  shine, 
was  heard  crying  in  Heaven, — "  "Woe,  woe,  woe,  to  the  inhabit- 
ers  of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  the  other  voices  of  the  trumpetB 
which  are  yet  to  sound!" 

Happily,  Sir,  this  voice  was  not  uttered,  in  the  present  case, 
under  any  sanction  of  Divine  right.  Happily,  the  iuhabiters 
of  the  earth  to  whom  it  related,  were  not,  in  this  instance, 
the  doomed  subjects  of  a  supreme,  original,  unquestionable 
authority.  The  power  from  which  it  proceeded  was  a  mere 
human  power  —  an  entirely  derivative  power  —  an  easily  con- 
trollable power.  And  more  than  all,  it  was  a  power  derived 
from  that  very  people,  and  responsible  to  that  very  people,  upon 
whom  all  these  past  woes  had  fallen,  and  all  these  future  woes 
were  about  to  fall.  If  that  people  would,  they  could  hear  the 
voice.  If  they  would,  they  could  interpret  its  tones.  If  they 
would,  they  could  avert  its  dreadful  denunciations,  and  put  it 
to  shame  and  to  silence  forever.  And,  Sir,  it  is  the  very  event 
upon  which  we  have  been  sent  to  congratulate  you  this  day, 
that  the  people  of  this  great  State  of  New  York  have  heard  it, 
have  understood  it,  and  have,  as  far  as  on  them  depends,  con- 
demned it  to  shame  and  to  silence  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  triumph  of  this  day,  neither  in  itself  nor  in  its 
influences,  relates  to  your  own  State  only.  No,  Sir,  I  see  the 
whole  people  of  this  country  rising  up  to  claim  a  share  in  it. 
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The  State  of  New  York,  by  its  wide-spread  territory  and  thidt- 
settled  population,  by  tlie  inexliaustible  resources  of  its  soil,  by 
the  indomitable,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  illimitable,  enterprise  of 
its  seaboard,  and  by  all  the  countless  attributes  of  wealth  and 
pride  and  power  with  which  it  is  crowded,  exerts  an  influence 
over  the  concerns  of  this  Republic,  to  which  not  even  its  great 
niimber  of  actual  votes  in  the  national  councils  furnishes  any 
adequate  index.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  has  been  reserved  to 
this  great  State  to  give  that  last  finishing  stroke  to  a  series  of 
strokes,  that  last  crowning  victory  to  a  series  of  victories,  with- 
out which  all  the  rest  would  have  been  wellnigh  wasted,  but 
with  which  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  people  is 
secure ! 

And  there  is  still  another  view.  Sir,  in  which  the  whole  coun- 
try may  be  said  to  claim  a  share  in  this  triumphal  jubilee. 
Many  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  almost  all  of  those  which  are 
represented  here  to-day,  and  many  of  those  which  are  not  repre- 
sented, have  ah-eady  asserted  that  claim  for  themselves  at  the 
polls.  Maine  has  done  it;  Rhode  Island  has  done  it;  Vermont 
has  done  it ;  Massachusetts,  I  need  not  say,  has  done  it.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio ;  by 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and,  I  had  almost  added, 
Michigan;  but  I  have  this  instant  learned  that  Michigan  has 
at  length  been  ascertained  to  have  given  a  majority  of  nearly 
four  hundred  votes  in  favor  of  our  adversaries, — 

'■  Oh,  mighty  Cmsar !  dost  thou  llo  so  low, 
Are  all  thy  eonquests,  triumphs,  glories,  spoils, 
Shi-unI;  to  [his  little  moasuro ! " 

But,  Sir,  with  this  single  exception,  if,  indeed,  an  exception  it 
can  be  called,  all  the  States  which  I  have  named  have  asserted 
by  their  own  noble  acts,  an  indisputable  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
triumphs  of  this  day.  But  why  should  we  stop  there.  Sir  ?  Who 
shaU  fix  the  limits  of  that  great  tide  of  re  generation  .which  is 
now  washing  over  the  land  ?  Who  shall  say  unto  it,  ■ —  thus  far 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  further  ?  Who  shall  declare  that  here  its 
proud  waves  shall  be  stayed?  For  one,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  am  con- 
tent  with   no  enumeration   of   the    States  which   are  at  this 
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moment,  by  great  majorities  of  the  people,  in  favor  of  Wliig 
principles  and  a  "Whig  policy,  which  does  not  embrace  the  whole 
six-and-twenty  of  our  beloved  Union.  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts have  had  an  opportunity  io  show  and  make  clearly 
manifest  what  they  are  in  favor  of,  and  so  have  all  the  other 
States  to  which  I  have  referred.  But  let  us  be  slow  to  shut  out 
from  this  glorious  company  of  pati'iot  States,  those  to  whom  no 
such  opportunity  has  yet  been  afforded.  Their  time  and  their 
turn  will  yet  come,  and  that  shortly ;  and  let  us  have  no  feav  for 
the  results.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  the  people,  the  whole  people, 
are  coming ; . —  I  should  rather  say,  they  have  come ;  —  come  to 
their  own  senses ;  come  to  their  own  salvation ;  come  to  the 
pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  corruption ;  come  to  the 
restoration  of  fallen  liberty ;  come  to  the  le establishment,  in  all 
their  beauty  and  in  all  their  strength,  of  the  old  constitutional 
bulwarks  of  this  Republic! 

But  I  must  not  trespass  longer  on  youi  time.  Once  more,  in 
behalf  of  the  Whigs  of  Boston,  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
success ;  once  more,  I  thank  you  for  your  exertions.  And  not 
in  their  behalf  only.  In  behalf  of  the  whole  great  body  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Whigs —  I  know  all  their  hearts,  and  am  not  afraid  to 
speak  for  them  all  —  in  behalf  of  them  all,  of  every  occupation 
and  profession;  in  behalf  of  Whig  mechanics,  who  have  taken 
the  measure  of  true  patriotism  from  the  rule  of  a  Paul  Revere ; 
in  behalf  of  Whig  farmers,  who  have  ploughed  the  straight  fur- 
row of  a  Prescott  and  a  Hawley ;  in  behalf  of  Whig  merchants, 
who  have  iearjied  to  sum  up  the  great  account  of  public  duty 
from  the  ledger  of  a  John  Hancock ;  —  in  behalf  of  them  all,  of 
every  county,  town,- and  district  of  the  State,  whether  scattered 
over  the  plains  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  or  clustered  at  the 
foot  of  Bunker  Hill,  or  crowded  within  the  precincts  of  Faneuil 
Hall ;  —  wherever  they  are,  from  the  furthest  reach  of  either  Cape 
to  the  line  where  their  territory  embraces  and  hecomes  one  with 
your  own; — in  behalf  of  every  one  of  them  —  all  and  every- 
where true,  all  and  everywhere  triumphant —  I  congratulate  you, 
I  thank  you,  and  in  the  name  of  them  all,  I  offer  you  the  right 
hand  of  a  hearty,  genuine.  Whig  fellowship. 
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It  is  not  without  a  good  deal  of  distrust,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  I 
find  myself  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Buring  the  early  part  of 
the  session,  I  will  confess,  I  more  than  onee  desired  to  be  there. 
More  than  onee  did  I  find  the  opening  line  of  the  old  lloman  Sa- 
tirist rising  to  my  lips  —  semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?  mmqumit/- 
ne  reponam ?  —  must  I  always  be  a  mere  hearer?  shall  I  never 
have  a  chance  to  reply  ?  And  sometimes  I  was  almost  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  unmerited  honor  which  had  seemingly 
doomed  me  to  a  perpetual  silence.  But  these  feelings  have  now 
been  so  long  restrained,  that  I  fear  something  beside  the  dispo- 
sition to  mingle  in  debate  may  have  passed  away.  Certainly, 
Sir,  it  would  have  been  any  thing  but  a  matter  of  regret  to  me 
if  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  called  on  these  resolutions  a 
week  or  more  ago,  when  they  first  came  up  in  the  orders  of  the 
day.  Discussed  as  the  Sub- Treasury  system  had  been,  almost 
without  intermission  for  six  months  past,  in  Congress,  in  caucus, 
in  the  newspapers,  and  at  the  fireside,  I  should  have  been  quite 
content,  for  one,  to  have  let  it  pass  here,  at  so  late  an  hour  of 
the  session,  entirely  without  debate. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  (Mr. 
Bantoul,)  in  opposition  to  such  a  course,  that  the  House  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  measure  —  that  not  thirty 
of  them  knew  what  the  Sub-Treasury  system  was.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
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members  pretty  well  understood  and  appreciated  that  system. 
I  have  no  idea  that  any  considerable  number  of  them  were  then, 
or  are  now,  desirous  of  a  nearer  or  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  it.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  that  the  minds  of  the  whole 
House  arc  made  up  upon  it.  I  believe  the  minds  of  the  whole 
people  are  made  up  upon  it.  I  have  no  hope,  certainly,  of 
changing  a  single  shade  of  public  or  private  sentiment  by  any 
thing  I  can  say  in  favor  of  these  resolutions ;  and  I  will  add 
that  I  have  no  particular  apprehension  that  any  thing  that  has 
been  said,  or  that  may  be  said,  against  them,  will  work  any 
very  material  change  in  that  public  or  that  private  sentiment. 
I  heartily  wish,  therefore,  that  we  had  come  to  the  vote  a  week 
ago,  and  had  speeded  the  resolutions  on  their  errand  to  the 
Capitol,  to  do  whatever  of  good  or  evil  they  may  be  designed  or 
destined  to  effect. 

But  it  has  been  ordered  otherwise.  The  opponents  of  the 
resolutions  demanded,  claimed,  insisted  on,  a  discussion.  And 
in  conformity  with  their  convenience  and  agreeably  to  their  sug- 
gestion, if  not  directly  upon  their  motion,  a  time  for  that  discus- 
sion was  assigned.  Four  days  have  now  nearly  elapsed  since 
that  time  arrived,  and  we  all  know  how  they  have  been  occu- 
pied. The  first  was  taken  up  by  the  gentleman  from  Glouces- 
ter, in  proposing  and  pressing  sundry  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tions, all  of  which  were  rejected  by  large  majorities.  The  first 
hour  or  more  of  the  second  day  was  employed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Marblehead,  {Mr.  Robinson,)  in  an  effective  speech 
against  the  resolutions ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester, 
rising  again  as  his  friend  from  Marblehead  took  his  seat,  has 
held  the  floor  from  that  time  to  this.  I  cannot  help  hoping,  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  all  these  eircum stances,  that  the  whole  waste 
of  public  time  and  public  money  which  this  protracted  contro- 
versy will  have  cost,  is  not  destined  to  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  majority  in  this  House.  If  it  be,  however,  there 
will  only  be  another  warning  added  to  a  list  of  warnings 
already  neither  short  nor  unedifying,  against  the  manifestation 
of  an  excessive  courtesy  and  the  accordance  of  too  many  indul- 
gences to  political  opponents. 

The  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  in  his  remarks  on  Thursday, 
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took  occasion  to  allude  to  Mr.  Webster.  He  observed,  if  I  re- 
member riglit,  that  he  had  made  a  particular  study  of  his  poli- 
tical character,  and  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show 
np  its  consistency  to  the  House.  This  was  not  a  new  topic, 
Sir,  with  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  him  upon  it  last  winter.  But  though  he  has 
repeated  his  remarks,  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  mine.  The 
political  character  of  Mr.  Webster  needs  no  defence.  It  is  safe 
in  the  custody,  not  of  his  own  Massachusetts  constituents 
merely,  but  of  the  whole  American  people,  whose  faithful  sol- 
dier and  servant  he  has  so  long  been.  It  is  safe,  I  might  better 
say,  in  its  own  invincible  greatness,  in  its  own  invulnerable 
strength.  But  there  is  one  part  of  that  character,  which,  how- 
ever the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  may  have  studied,  he  cer- 
tainly has  not  yet  learned.  I  mean  that  magnanimity  of  which 
an  interesting  anecdote  has  recently  been  related  in  the  papers 
of  the  day. 

It  appears  that  during  the  late  great  speech  of  Mr.  Webster, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  very  subject  we  are 
now  considering,  juat  as  he  was  about  to  bear  down  on  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  that  gen- 
tleman's hands  were  tied  by  certain  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  his  State  Legislature;  and  what  was  our  Sena- 
tor's reply ?  "I  will  not  say  another  word  about  him  —  I  will 
not  even  look  in  that  direction."  —  The  gentleman  from  Glouces- 
ter, on  the  contrary,  having  been  goaded  and  stung  to  the  quick 
by  the  unpalatable  truths  which  had  been  told,  in  a  previous 
debate,  of  the  administration  which  he  supports,  and  having 
considered  it  inexpedient  to  reply  during  that  debate,  and  hav- 
ing nursed  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm  until  these  Sub- Treasury 
resolutions  should  come  up  for  discussion,  had  no  sooner  gained 
audience  upon  them,  than  he  vented  the  whole  amount  and 
accumulation  of  his  ire,  the  whole  principal  and  interest  of  his 
indignation  —  upon  whom,  Sir?  Upon  any  one  who  had  as- 
saulted, or  insulted,  or  in  any  way  injured  him  t  Upon  any 
one  even,  who  was  in  a  position  to  defend  himself  when  at- 
tacked ?  No,  Sir,  no,  but  partly  on  the  distinguished  Senator 
to  whom  I  have  already  alluded  —  five  hundred  miles  distant 
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from  him  in  person,  and  infinitely  farther  removed  in  cliaracter 
from  the  utmost  reach  of  any  shafts  which  he  could  throw  — 
and  partly  upon  one  who,  though  personally  present,  and  com- 
pelled to  suhmit  to  whatever  words  or  looks  it  might  please  the 
gentleman  to  throw  at  him,  was  entirely  prevented,  by  his  offi- 
cial position,  from  resisting,  resenting,  or  in  any  way  noticing 
them. 

Sir,  I  will  confess  that  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  I 
felt  in  no  small  degree  complimented  at  being  coupled  with  the 
great  Massachusetts  statesman  in  the  censure  of  the  gentleman 
from  Gloucester.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  occasion 
on  which  I  have  been  subjected  to  his  attacks,  and  heretofore  I 
have  had  no  such  good  company  to  console  me,  while  my  hands 
have  been  equally  tied  behind  mc.  The  gentleman  best  knows 
his  own  motives  and  purposes,  but  it  cannot  have  escaped  ob- 
servation, that  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  this  hour, 
he  has  omitted  no  opportunity  which  has  occurred,  or  which 
could  be  created,  to  cast  censure  and  contumely  upon  the  Chair. 
For  the  first  time.  Sir,  I  am  now  in  a  condition  to  retort.  But  let 
me  assure  the  House  that  I  do  not  intend  to  avail  myself  of  my 
position  for  any  such  purpose.  Certainly,  Sir,  I  have  not  risen 
with  any  such  intent,  and  I  hope  to  sit  down  without  having 
been  betrayed  into  any  such  act.  Placed  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  in  a  station  where  it  is  my  duty  to  check  personality 
and  enforce  decorum  in  others,  I  will  not  voluntarily  exhibit  a 
violation  of  order  in  my  own  person.  I  will  not  be  provoked 
into  a  personal  altercation  with  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester- 
He  has  brandished  his  lance,  and  shaken  his  red  flag,  and  played 
the  Matadore  in  vain.  His  taunts  and  provocations  I  give  to 
the  wind.  To  his  arguments,  if  he  has  uttered  any,  and  I 
should  chance  to  meet  them  along  my  track,  I  will  pay  the 
respect  of  a  passing  notice.     And  now,  Sir,  to  the  subject 

It  is  one,  I  need  hardly  say,  of  no  small  compass  or  compre- 
hension. It  calls  upon  us  to  look  both  before  and  after.  The 
measure  to  which  these  resolutions  relate,  is  at  once  a  goal  and 
a  starting  point  in  national  affairs.  It  is  the  end  of  one  series 
of  experiments,  and  it  is  the  beginning  of  another.  And  in 
order  to  understand  its  real  nature,  we  ought  to  loolt  to  what 
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is  past,  as  well  as  to  what  is  to  come.  "We  ought  to  see 
clearly  of  what  it  is  the  consummation,  and  of  what  it  is  the 
commencement. 

When  our  honored  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  John  Quiney  Adams, 
was  supplanted  in  the  Presidential  chair,  some  nine  years  ago, 
by  General  Jackson,  the  currency  of  the  United  States  was  not 
surpassed  in  convenience,  uniformity,  or  soundness,  by  that  of 
any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  enjoyed  un- 
bounded confidence.  It  afforded  universal  satisfaction.  From 
no  quarter  of  the  Union,  from  neither  political  party,  was  there 
a  breath  breathed  against  it.  The  party  by  whom  the  change 
of  administration  was  eifected,  had  not  been  slow  in  hunting 
up  all  manner  of  imaginary  grievances  which  they  might  pro- 
mise and  pledge  themselves  to  hunt  down.  They  complained 
of  the  extravagance  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  they  have  shown  the 
justice  of  that  complaint  by  doubling,  and  in  some  years  trebling, 
the  annual  amount  of  the  national  expenses.  They  complained 
of  political  corruption,  and  they  have  since  given  us  plainly  to 
perceive  what  they  understood  by  political  purity.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  "  a  thorough  and  searching  reform,"  and  the  thou- 
sands of  political  adversaries  who  have  been  punished,  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  political  friends  who  have  been  rewarded, 
through  the  medium  of  the  appointing  power,  have  clearly 
manifested  what  that  thorough  and  searching  reform  was  in- 
tended to  be.  But  of  the  currency  of  the  country  they  made 
no  complaint.  For  that  they  promised  nothing.  And  most 
fortunate  would  it  have  been,  if  with  regard  to  it  they  had  per- 
formed nothing. 

But  not  such  was  their  wisdom.  Not  such  our  fate.  For  the 
first  year  or  two,  however,  every  thing  went  on  well  and  quietly 
in  this  respect.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  in  more  than  one  of 
their  early  Executive  messages,  not  a  few  phrases  of  compli- 
ment and  eulogy  were  rounded  on  the  goodness  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  and  on  the  services  of  its  great  regulator,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  Particular  praise  was  bestowed  on  the 
Bank  for  its  disinterested  efforts  in  enabling  the  Government  to 
complete  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  But  in  a  moment, 
and  without  a  note  of  warning,  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
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the  aclraitiistratjon.  The  currency,  but  yesterday  deemed  sound 
and  healthful,  was  to-day  discovered  to  be  diseased  and  rotten. 
The  Bank,  but  yesterday  commended  and  eulogized,  was  to-day 
pronounced  unconstitutional,  corrupt,  dangerous  to  liberty.  In 
wilful  disregard  of  the  existing  and  long- established  rates  of  do- 
mestic exchanges,  it  was  declared  to  have  failed  in  affording 
a  uniform  currency,  and  with  a  hardihood  of  assertion  which 
excited  derision  throughout  the  country,  was  proclaimed  an 
unsafe  depository  of  the  public  moneys. 

Whether  this  extraordinary  transition  from  praise  to  scandal, 
from  admiration  to  aversion,  from  commendation  to  condemna- 
tion, was  the  result  of  that  sordid  repulse  which  the  administra- 
tion had  sustained  in  certain  notorious  proposals  to  the  branch 
bank  in  New  Hampshire,  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  his- 
tory of  political  coquetry  and  caprice  can  judge  as  well  as  I. 
But  the  facts  we  all  know.  The  institution  was  doomed  to  be 
at  once  discarded  from  further  employment.  The  renewal  of 
its  charter  was  vetoed.  The  public  treasure  was  removed  from 
its  vaults.  And  war  to  the  knife  was  declared  against  it,  and 
all  concerned  with  it.  Its  officers  were  denounced.  Its  Presi- 
dent was  served  up  in  the  government  journals  under  every 
odious  nickname  and  epithet ;  —  ail  his  acts  set  in  the  Executive 
note-book,  learned  and  conned  by  rote,  and  the  greater  part  of 
every  Executive  message  devoted  to  their  recital  to  the  people. 
To  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Senator  King  of  Georgia,  who,  be 
it  remembered,  only  parted  company  with  the  administration  at 
the  late  extra  session  of  Congress,  "if  Mr.  Biddle  expanded,  he 
was  bribing  the  country ;  if  he  contracted  he  was  ruining  the 
country ;  if  he  imported  specie,  he  was  speculating  on  the 
country ;  if  he  exported  specie,  he  was  conspiring  against  the 
country  ;  if  he  stood  up,  he  was  impudent ;  if  he  sat  down,  he 
was  suspicious  ;  if  he  lay  down,  he  was  useless ;  and  whenever 
he  made  a  move,  whether  he  crossed  above  or  below  the  Execu- 
tive, he  equally  mudded  the  waters."  But  enough  of  Mr.  Bid- 
die.  The  removal  of  the  deposits  was  of  course  succeeded  by 
their  distribution  among  the  selected  State  banks.  With  this 
disti-ibution  went  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  en- 
joining upon  the  new  recipients  to  loan  their  deposits  liberally 
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among  the  people.  And  this  injunction  was  more  than  fulfilled. 
Then  followed  the  importation  of  gold  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
or  forty  millions  of  dollars,  partly  on  account  of  foreign  claims, 
and  partly  as  a  matter  of  outright  purchase  and  trade  by  the 
Executive  or  his  agents.  Then  came  the  clumsy,  if  not  wilfully 
harassing,  execution  of  the  surplus  distribution  act,  to  which  the 
President  had  given  at  length  a  "  reluctant  assent."  And  last 
of  all,  to  close  this  strange,  eventful  history,  was  issued  that 
■well-known  Treasury  order,  by  which  all  payments  for  public 
lands  were  to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver, 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  arc  the  Executive  measures  which  have 
been  the  heralds  and  harbingers  of  the  Sub-Treasury  system. 
This  is  that  series  of  experiments  by  which  its  approach  has 
been  announced,  and  its  way  prepared  before  it.  But  there 
have  been  other  simultaneous  events  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. There  have  been  mereantiie  distresses  and  pecuniary  press- 
ures, thickly  crowded  along  the  whole  period  in  which  these 
measures  have  been  executed.  There  has  been  a  total  derange- 
ment of  the  currency  and  exchanges,  a  perfect  prostration  of 
credit,  and,  to  describe  all  in  one  phrase,  a  general  suspension  of 
payments  throughout  the  country.  And  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant inquiry  in  the  discussion  in  which  we  are  engaged,  than 
whether  these  events  also  are  to  be  comprised  in  the  catalogue 
of  Executive  acts,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  national  ad- 
ministration is  dii-eetly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  their  occur- 
rence. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen.  Sir,  with  whom  I  am  accustomed  to 
act  here  and  elsewhere,  have,  in  a  previous  debate,  exceedingly 
qualified  their  reference  of  these  events  to  Executive  action. 
From  any  and  all  such  qualification  I  desire  to  dissent.  For 
one,  I  desire  to  be  understood,  now  and  at  all  times,  to  charge 
the  whole  of  the  iate  crisis  —  all  about  it  that  has  been  pecu- 
liarly aggravated  and  overwhelming,  all  about  it  that  has  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  thousand  and  one  temporary  calamities 
which  have  chequered  the  history  of  commerce  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  ail  about  it  that  has  made  it  the  crisis  that  it  has  been 
and  still  is,  —  to  these  measures  of  the  national  administration. 
Contractions  and  expansions,  extensions  and  revulsions,  are,  I 
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know,  to  some  extent,  the  necessary  and  inevitable  incidents  to 
commercial  operations.  They  are  doubtless  more  frequent  and 
more  formidable  where  the  circulating  medium  of  commerce  ia 
paper  than  where  it  is  metallic,  or,  in  other  words,  where  that 
medium  is  generally  abundant  than  where  it  is  generally  scarce, 
or,  in  still  other  phraseology,  where  commerce  has  a  wide 
range,  than  where  it  has  a  narrow  one.  But  whatever  its  range 
and  whatever  its  medium,  they  belong  to  commerce,  as  naturally 
and  as  necessarily  as  the  tides  belong  to  the  ocean,  which  is  the 
great  highway  of  commerce.  And  sometimes  they  are  produced 
by  causes  with  which  the  nature  or  the  amount  of  the  circulating 
medium  have  no  connection.  Whether  their  departure  and  re- 
turn can  be  calculated  and  predicted  with  all  the  accuracy  of  a 
coraefs  tail,  as  has  been  maintained  by  the  gentleman  from 
Gloucester,  I  will  not  undertake  to  assert.  I  am  willing,  how- 
ever, to  admit,  if  anybody  desires  the  admission,  that  one  of 
these  ordinary  contractions  or  revulsions  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  might  have  occurred,  at  or  about  the  time  at  which 
this  gi'eat  crisis  was  developed,  even  if  General  Jackson  had 
never  been  elevated  to  the  Presidency. 

But  notwithstanding  this  admission,  and  in  entire  consist- 
ency with  all  that  it  implies,  I  assert  again  my  unwavering 
and  unalterable  conviction  that  but  for  his  Presidency,  and 
but  for  his  policy  in  relation  to  the  currency,  this  crisis  could 
never  have  occurred.  All  that  has  lifted  it  above  the  level  of 
common  commercial  reactions,  all  that  has  constituted  it  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  of  its  commerce  —  an 
era,  I  might  as  well  say,  in  the  history  of  al!  countries  and  of 
all  commerce,  —  is  in  my  judgment  to  be  ascribed  solely  and 
unqualifiedly  to  the  national  administration.  And  as  to 
the  final  and  fatal  catastrophe  of  the  crisis,  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  I  hold  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  1837,  as  morally  responsible  for  its  occurrence,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  was,  just  forty  years  before,  when  the 
same  event  was  brought  about  in  England  under  the  express 
authority  of  Orders  in  Council.  Yes,  Sir,  Orders  in  Council 
did  the  deed  in  this  case  as  in  that ;  those  Treasury  orders 
which,  while  they  produced  all  the  disasters  of  their  prototypes 
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in  1797,  were  hardly  leas  arbitrary,  hardly  less  tyrannical,  than 
those  later  Orders  in  Council  against  which  General  Jackson 
himself  so  nobly  contended,  and  over  which  he  so  gloriously  tri- 
umphed at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Gentlemen  who  difler  from  me  in  this  position  will  adduce 
many  other  and,  as  tbey  hold,  independent  causes  of  these 
events.  They  will  tell  you  of  the  multiplication  of  banks, 
And  I  agree  with  them  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  crisis.  But  what  induced  and  stimulated  and  made 
way  for  the  multiplication  of  banks  ?  They  will  tell  you  of 
the  excessive  issues  of  banks.  And  again  I  agree  with  them 
that  this  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  crisis.  But  what 
caused  these  excessive  issues  of  the  banks  ?  They  will  tell  you 
of  overtrading  and  overaction  in  all  departments  of  business,  of 
speculations  in  Western  lands,  and  of  gambling  and  swindling 
in  all  sorts  of  worthless  stocks.  And  still  again  I  agree  with 
them  that  these  were  among  the  causes  of  the  crisis.  But  still 
I  asli,  what  caused  this  overtrading  and  overaction,  this  specu- 
lation and  gambling  and  swindling?  Why  this  stopping  short 
at  second  causes  ?  Ave  these  excessive  creations  and  issues  of 
banks,  these  extravagant  operations  of  trade  and  business,  these 
wild  and  wicked  speculations  in  stocks  and  stones,  the  natural 
and  necessary  results  of  any  thing  in  our  national  condition, 
moral,  social,  or  political  ?  If  so,  why  has  their  manifestation 
been  reserved  for  this  precise  period  of  our  history  ?  Why  have 
they  never  been  exhibited  before,  or  never  but  once  before,  and 
that  but  partially  and  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  the  same 
extraordinary  and  unusual  circumstances.  By  what  bad  fortune 
of  General  Jackson's  was  it — a  man,  by  the  way,  who  seems  to 
me  never  to  have  met  with  any  thing  but  the  best  of  fortune, 
who,  by  a  kind  of  joke  of  fortune,*  was  raised  to  a  pinnacle  of 
power  which  might  not  have  so  dizzied  him,  had  he  ever  dreamed 
of  it  in  advance,  —  by  what  bad  fortune  of  his  was  it,  I  repeat, 
that  this  commercial  outbreak,  this  financial  freshet,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  was  reserved  to  signalize  his  accession  to  authority  ?    And 

Quftles  ex  humill  magiiii  Hti  fiistjgia  rorum 
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if  these  excesses  and  extravagances  have  not  been  the  natural 
results  of  our  national  constitution  or  condition,  what  has  pro- 
duced them  ?  What  raging  dog-star,  what  influence  of  Dragon's 
tail  or  Ursa  Major,  what  spherical  predominance  or  heavenly 
compulsion,  what  thrusting  on  of  deity  or  of  devil,  has  effected 
these  marvellous  aberrations  from  our  ordinary  principles  and 
practices  ?  How  has  it  happened,  Sir,  that  one  half  the  people 
of  the  country  have  been  mad,  like  Hamlet,  just  north-north-west, 
and  sane  enough  towards  every  other  point  of  the  compass  ? 

It  cannot,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  necessary  to  resort  to  any  such 
absurd  and  extravagant  hypotheses  to  explain  the  first  outset  and 
impulse  of  the  crisis  that  has  occun-ed.  I  know  that  the  opera- 
tions of  commerce  are  intricate  and  complex.  I  know  that  the 
influences  which  ordinarily  affect  credit  are  subtle  and  puzzling 
to  the  sense.  And  as  I  have  listened,  day  after  day,  to  the  count- 
less contradictory  views  which  have  been  presented  here  on  the 
subject  of  banks,  credit,  and  currency,  I  have  been  disposed  to 
apply  to  them  what  an  old  poet  wrote  so  well  of  honor,  and  to 
say,-— 

Credit  IE  like  the  glassy  bubble 

Wbieli  gives  pbilosophovB  so  ranch  trouMe, 

Whose  least  part  craBked,  the  whole  dooa  fly, 

And  wits  are  crooked  to  find  out  why. 

But  while  this  is  true  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  trade  and 
the  ordinary  influences  upon  credit,  it  has  no  application  be- 
yond them.  No  puzzling  of  the  brains,  or  cracking  of  the  wits 
is  necessary  to  discover  the  causes  of  great  and  extraordinary 
crises.  They  arc  not  brought  about  by  intricate  operations  or 
subtle  influences.  Power,  power,  divine  or  human,  miraculous 
or  malicious,  can  alone  produce  them ;  and  when  produced,  they 
are  their  own  interpreters,  and  rarely  fail  to  point  at  once  and 
plainly  to  their  author.  And  this  crisis  which  we  are  considering, 
seems  to  me,  above  all  others  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  read  of, 
in  its  whole  inception,  progress,  and  close,  to  point  so  plainly,  so 
clearly,  so  directly  to  the  national  administration  —  its  second 
causes,  in  which  we  are  all  agreed,  seem  so  closely  and  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  executive  measures  to  which  I  have 
refeiTed  —  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubting  by  what  or  by  whom 
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it  has  been  produced.  SJr,  I  intend  to  cast  no  imputation  upon 
any  member  or  class  of  members  in  this  House.  I  Imow  that 
honest  men  differ  upon  this  subject.  But  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  having  divested  myself  repeatedly,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  of 
every  party  bias  and  political  prejudice,  and  having  examined 
this  question  again  and  again  with  all  the  candor  and  all  the 
care  I  could  bring  to  it,  I  never  have  been  able  to  conceive  how 
any  honest  mind  could  exculpate  the  Government  from  a  main 
and  primary  agency  in  the  production  of  this  crisis. 

I  will  not  weary  the  House  by  going  deeply  into  the  argument 
by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  reached.  It  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  country  frequently  of  late,  and  with  far  greater 
force  than  I  could  bring  to  it.  But  there  are  two  very  simple  views 
of  the  subject,  to  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  ask  a  moment's 
attention.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive  to  this  extent,  if 
no  further, — they  change  the  burden  of  proof,  and  throw  upon 
the  Government  the  responsibility  of  showing  their  own  inno- 
cence ;  a  work  in  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  they  have  thus  fat 
signally  failed. 

The  first  of  these  views  is  derived  from  the  well-known  histo- 
rical fact,  that  there  was  the  same  multiplication  of  banlis,  the 
same  extension  of  bank  credits,  the  same  speculation  and  over- 
trading, and  the  same  suspension  of  specie  payments — the  same 
I  mean  ia  land,  though  falling  far  short  in  degree  and  extent — 
when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  broken  up  in  1811,  and 
when  the  government  resorted  to  temporary  expedients,  as  now, 
to  conduct  the  finances  of  the  country.  Now  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  old  axiom,  that  like  causes  produce  lilce  results,  I 
pray  gentlemen  to  tell  us  what  lilce  causes  existed  and  operated 
in  these  only  periods  of  our  national  history  in  which  these  lilce 
results  have  been  exhibited,  except  the  government  measures  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

The  second  of  these  views  is  not  less  simple,  nor  is  either  of 
them  less  satisfactory  for  being  simple.  It  is  this.  When  Gene- 
ral Jackson  was  inaugurated,  the  currency  was  sound  and  good. 
He  undertook  to  make  it  better.  He  laid  his  hands  upon  it  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  experiments,  the  explosion 
took  place.     The  currency  is  prostrated,  and  public  credit  lies 
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dead  at  his  feet.  And  now  who  shall  say  that  this  was  not  his 
■work,  and  the  result  of  his  operations  ?  If  ever  there  was  a  case 
of  a  criminal  caught  in  the  act,  such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case 
of  the  government.  Were  an  individual  culprit  brought  to  the 
bELT  under  precisely  the  same  amount  of  circumstantial  testimony, 
unless  he  could  offer  some  better  and  more  plausible  vindication 
than  the  administration  have  yet  produced,  I  verily  believe  there 
is  not  a  jury  in  the  land  who  would  give  him  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal, any  more  than  they  would  acquit  a  person  charged  with 
stealing,  who  was  caught  on  the  premises  in  which  the  theft  was 
committed,  or  a  person  accused  of  assassination,  whose  hand 
was  still  wet  with  the  blood  of  his  prostrate  victim. 

But  let  us  suppose  a  case  a  little  more  analogous  to  the  one 
before  us.  Go  back  a  century  or  two  to  the  history  of  alchemy. 
Enter  the  laboratory  of  an  ancient  alchemist.  See  his  stills  and 
his  caldrons,  his  alembics  and  his  ehxirs.  See  him  toiling  and 
drudging,  and  promising  too,  night  and  day,  to  turn  that  heap 
of  base  metal  into  gold.  Presently  there  is  an  ominous  rumbling, 
then  a  crash,  then  a  genera!  explosion,  and  the  whole  building 
and  apparatus  are  instantly  involved  in  flames  and  ruin.  Will 
anybody  go  about  now  to  see  if  there  was  not  a  leak  In  this 
still,  or  a  crack  in  that  caldron,  a  flaw  in  the  alembic,  or  a  false 
ingredient  in  the  elixir,  which  caused  this  fearful  catastrophe? 
Or  whether  it  did  not  result  from  overaction  on  the  part  of 
some  of  those  engaged  in  the  process  ?  WiU  not  all,  at  once, 
agree  that  it  was  the  natural  result  of  so  mad  and  absurd  an 
experiment  —  the  legitimate  termination  of  all  alchemy  ?  And 
what  but  alchemy  has  been  going  on  in  the  country  for  six  years 
past?  Mitford  tells  us,  in  his  history  of  Greece,  that  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse,  whose  oflicial  title  was  General  Autocrator  or  the 
Autocrat-General,  made  some  humble  efforts  to  reform  the  cur- 
rency of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled.  He  attempted  it  by 
an  emission  of  pewter  notes.  The  classical  adulators  of  the 
day  seem  never  to  have  presented  this  precedent  to  the  eye 
of  the  Autocrat- General,  of  the  present  age,  or  possibly  his 
dreams  of  a  metallic  currency  might  long  ago  have  been  ac- 
complished. But  hitherto  he  has  been  content  with  nothing 
but  gold.     And  fonder  even  than  the  alchemists  of  old,  he  has 
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J  to  turn  into  that  precious  material,  not  heaps  of  baser 
metal  merely,  but  piles  of  paper  and  bales  of  rags.  What 
wonder  is  it,  not  only  that  no  gold  has  gUttered,  but  that  the 
laboratory  has  exploded  and  even  the  rags  themselves  are  ruined ! 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Marblehead  amused  us  not 
a  little  the  other  day  in  describing  the  eminent  medical  skill  of 
Dr.  Jackson,  as  he  was  pleased  to  denominate  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  was  aware.  Sir,  that  a  Doctorate  of 
Laws  had  been  conferred  on  that  distinguished  individual  by  a 
neighboring  University.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Marblehead  to  bestow  upon  hirn  the  diploma  of  Me- 
dicine. Doubtless  he  has  proved  himself  equally  entitled  to  either 
honor.  But  the  Faculty  would,  I  think,  hardly  be  flattered  by 
the  grounds  which  have  been  given  of  his  claim  to  the  latter 
laurel;  to  wit,  his  most  successful  practice  in  promoting  the 
circulation  of  the  country. 

A  few  days  before  the  gentleman  made  this  allusion,  I  had 
received  from  a  respected  friend  of  mine  in  the  town  of  Barre, 
(General  Lee,)  lately  a  member  of  this  House,  —  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolution,  who  stood  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,^nd  witnessed 
the  surrender  of  CornwalHs,— a  few  of  the  regular  old  Continental 
Notes,  which  are  almost  as  redeemable  now  as  they  ever  were, 
but  which  I  shall  put  by  as  a  curiosity  without  any  fear  of  los- 
ing either  principal  or  interest  I  observed,  on  examining  them, 
that  they  all  had  some  sort  of  motto  inscribed  upon  their  face. 
On  one,  were  the  Latin  words,  depressa  reswgit;  but  they  were 
no  less  doomed  to  be  a  lie  than  if  they  had  been  written  in  plain 
English ;  for  though  the  notes  were  abundantly  depressed,  they 
never  saw  the  promised  resun-ection.  On  another,  was  a  picture 
of  the  Sun  just  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  but  though  it  was 
duly  labelled  "  rising,"  the  sequel  has  shown  that  the  artist  was 
mistaken,  and  had  really  depicted  a  setting  luminary.  Sir,  there 
have  been  enough  of  these  deceptive  inscriptions  upon  irredeem- 
able paper.  And  as  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Marble- 
head the  other  day,  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  an  excellent 
motto  for  one  of  the  irredeemable  notes  of  the  present  day  —  a 
Commonwealth  Bank  bill,  for  example  — that  old  French  epi- 
taph on  the  man  who  was  well,  took  physic  and  died,  would 
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make.  I  would  even  recommend  to  the  government  itself,  as  I 
have  this  moment  learned  that  they  are  proposing  to  emit  a  new- 
batch  of  Treasury  notes,  to  have  engraved  upon  their  surface,  not 
one  of  the  old  delusory  stale  baits  of  E^volntionary  times,  but 
this  plain  and  wholesome,  however  unpalatable  truth,  —  "I  was 
■well;  Doctor  Jackson  tried  to  malte  me  better,  and  here  I  am  — 
dead,  irredeemable,  rag  money." 

I  might  have  added,  Sir,  that  on  a  third  class  of  these  Conti- 
nental bills  was  a  motto  which  the  present  administration  seem 
actually  to  have  adopted.  Under  a  dial  plate,  with  its  hands  and 
figures  duly  disposed,  there  was  printed  in  glaring  capitals,  this 
most  emphatic  and  peremptory  mandate,  —  ^^Mindyowr  Busi- 
ness." It  is  plain,  Sir,  that  this  is  but  an  unceremonious 
abridgment  of  the  well-remembered  maxim,  with  which  a  distin- 
guished senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wright)  introduced  the 
discussion  on  the  Sub-Treasury  System.  "Let  the  govern- 
ment mind  their  business,"  said  he,  "  and  let  the  people  mind 
theirs."  I  should  rather  have  said  that  this  latter  was  only  an 
amphfication  and  development  of  the  former.  We  now  see 
where  this  mswim  originated,  and  with  what  financial  measures 
it  was  associated.  Upon  the  face  of  an  irredeemable  note  it 
was  first  inscribed,  and  there  it  still  appropriately  belongs.  And 
depend  upon  it.  Sir,  until  it  is  expunged  from  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  national  administration,  it  will  perpetually  endanger, 
if  not  permanently  destroy,  the  redeemability  of  the  whole  paper 
medium  of  the  country.  —  But  I  am  anticipating  a  part  of  ray 
remarks  for  which  I  am  not  yet  ready,  and  I  turn  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  the  resolutions  before  us. 

What,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill  ?  Why,  Sir, 
the  first  and  strongest  impression  which  a  perusal  of  that  Bill 
has  made  upon  my  mind,  is,  that  it  is  a  measure  designed  and 
calculated  to  carry  out  to  ite  completion  this  late  financial  policy 
of  the  national  administration,  which  I  have  just  described  as  so 
ruinous  to  the  country.  The  present  incumbent  of  the  Presi- 
dency came  into  power,  we  all  know,  with  a  pledge  upon  his 
lips  to  complete  and  perpetuate  the  policy  of  his  predecessor. 
Sir,  the  Sub- Treasury  Bill  is  an  entire  and  perfect  fulfilment  of 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  pledge.     It  is  nothing  more 
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nor  less  than  this  fatal  policy  itself  drawn  up  into  a  bill,  and 
presented  to  Congi'ess  to  be  ratified  and  enacted.  To  subject 
the  bill  to  a  kind  of  chemical  analysis,  —  it  is  one  third  Bank 
"^'eto,  une  third  Removal  of  ttie  Deposits,  and  one  third  Treasury 
Order.  And  the  operation  of  the  whole  composition,  as  I  ho- 
nestly believe,  will  be  to  perpetuate  among  the  people  those 
suiferings  and  distresses,  those  perils  and  pains,  that  alternate 
rush  of  blood  and  stoppage  of  circulation,  which  have  been 
their  miserable  lot  for  the  last  few  years. 

Sat  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  particular  provisions 
of  the  biU.  Gentlenien  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  copy 
of  it  may  be  glad  to  hear  exactly  what  it  provides.  I  will  endea- 
vor to  tell  them.  There  is  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  great  non 
safe  in  the  new  Treasury  building  at  Washington,  which  is  to 
be  called,  2'ar  eminence,  the  Treasury,  and  to  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  There  is  to  be  another 
great  iron  safe  in  the  National  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  and  another  in  the  Branch 
Mint  at  New  (Orleans,  under  the  charge  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Branch  Mint.  There  is  to  be  another  great  iron  safe  in  the  new 
custom  house  at  New  York,  and  another  in  the  new  custom 
house  at  Boston,  and  two  more  are  to  be  provided  in  some  con- 
venient receptacles  at  St.  Louis  and  Charleston.  These  four 
latter  safes  are  to  be  under  the  key  of  four  Receivers- General  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  And  in  these  seven  safes  — 
whether  they  are  to  be  Gayler's  patent,  or  Asbestos,  or  the  genu- 
ine Salamanders,  the  bill  does  not  say,  but  some  of  its  friends 
can  certainly  tell  us,  as  they  are  said  to  be  already  far  advanced 
in  the  process  of  construction  — in  these  seven  iron  safes,  under 
the  direction,  doubtless,  of  seven  wise,  as  well  as  faithful,  men, 
the  main  body  of  the  public  moneys  is  henceforth  to  be  deposited. 
These  are  to  be  the  principal  Sub- Treasuries  of  the  system; 
these  are  the  seven  hills,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on  which  this  new 
financial  empire  is  to  be  founded. 

In  the  mean  time,  various  collectors  of  customs  and  their 
deputies,  together  with  all  the  postmasters,  and  all  the  land- 
receivers  throughout  the  Union,  are  to  have  their  safes  also,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  and  are  to  act  upon  the  good  old  motto  of  getting 
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what  they  can  and  keeping  ■what  they  get.  And  over  these 
public  moneys  thus  deposited,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  is  to  be  the  Super- Treasurer  of  the  whole  system,  is  to  have 
an  unlimited  power  of  ti'ansfer ,  with  authority  to  remove  the 
specie  from  safe  to  safe,  by  drafts  or  bodily  transportation,  when- 
ever and  in  whatever  amounts  the  public  service  may,  in  his 
judgment,  require,  and  also  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  special 
commissioners,  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  pay  as  he  may 
think  proper,  to  play  the  part  of  custodes  custodum,  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  various  safes,  and  to  inspect  the  accounts  of 
their  various  keepers.  Finally,  these  keepers  are  prohibited  under 
heavy  penalties  from  using  themselves,  or  loaning  to  otliers,  the 
funds  in  their  custody,  and,  what  is  far  the  most  important  pro- 
vision of  the  whole,  these  funds  are  to  be  collected,  from  and 
after  December,  1843,  in  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  or  govern- 
ment paper,  while  between  now  and  then  there  is  to  be  a  gradual 
adyancement,  by  five  successive  annual  and  equal  approaches, 
to  this  blessed  consummation  of  the  whole  scheme. 

Sir,  strip  the  bill  of  its  machinery,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  there 
are  three  great  characterizing  features  to  the  system,  regarded 
simply  a''  a  financial  system. 

1.  The  public  moneys  arc  to  be  kept  no  longer  in  a  bank  or 
banks,  but  in  the  hands  of  individual  agents  selected  by  the 
Executive. 

3.  The  public  moneys  are  to  be  collected  no  longer  in  bank 
paper,  whether  convertible  or  inconvertible,  but  exclusively  in 
gold  and  silver,  or  in  government  paper. 

3.  The  public  moneys  are  no  longer  to  be  the  basis  of  bank 
loans  or  discounts,  nor,  indeed,  as  the  bill  professes,  of  any  loans 
or  discounts  whatever. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  look  at  these  provisions  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  and  they  constitute  a  complete  abandonment  by 
the  government  of  banks,  of  bank  paper,  and  of  the  bank  credit 
system  to  their  fate.  So  far  as  government  power,  government 
patronage,  and  government  influence  and  countenance  go,  it  la 
plain,  there  a»e  to  be  no  banks,  there  is  to  be  no  bank  paper, 
there  is  to  be  no  credit  system,  or,  at  least,  none  such  as  we  now 
have.     The  bill  is  in  this  respect  precisely  what  it  professes  to  be, 
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a  bill  of  divorce,  of  utter  and  unqualified  divorce,  without  pro- 
vision for  maintenance  or  allowance  of  alimony,  between  the 
national  government  and  our  existing  institutions  of  banking 
and  credit. 

But  what  is  its  design?  Clearly,  clearly,  Sir,  to  crush,  de- 
molish, and  annihilate  the  whole  banking  and  credit  system  of 
the  country.  The  great  statesman  of  Kentucky  has  demon- 
strated this  position  with  a  precision  and  a  fulness  leaving 
nothing  to  be  added.  Or  if  any  thing  were  required  to  clinch 
and  rivet  the  chain  of  evidence,  it  has  been  more  than  supplied 
by  the  powerfiil  eifort  of  one  of  our  own  Senators,  Mr.  Davis. 
I  will  not  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House  by  reading  ex- 
tracts from  either  of  these  speeches,  nor  yet  by  repeating  the 
arguments  which  they  contain.  No  man  will  have  done  his 
duty  to  this  question  who  does  not  read  them  for  himself.  But 
I  beg  leave  very  briefly  to  allude  to  another  piece  of  testimony 
upon  this  point,  upon  which  no  suspicion  can  be  east  as  being 
furnished  by  an  enemy  of  the  system  we  are  discussing.  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  Sir,  a  little  stereotyped  pamphlet  which  I  ven- 
ture to  say  has  done  as  much  mischief  in  its  day,  as  any  that 
ever  saw  ink  and  type.  It  is  the  well-known  work  of  Mr. 
Gouge,  a  gentleman  who  is  at  this  moment,  I  believe,  in  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  And  I  think  no  one 
will  contradict  the  assertion,  that  it  has  been,  and  is  still, 
the  financial  manual  of  the  national  administration.  It  was 
published  in  1833,  and  it  contains,  in  company  with  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  historical  information,  a  compendious  detail  of 
all  the  principles,  practices,  and  projects,  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  by  which  that  administration  has  proposed  to  reform  the 
national  currency.  The  Sub- Treasury  system,  especially,  iron 
safes  and  all,  is  mapped  out  in  its  pages  with  the  most  minute 
precision.  And  what  is  the  great  result,  the  glorious  consum- 
mation, to  which  it  is  to  lead  ?  It  is,  to  use  Mr.  Gouge's  own 
words,  "  the  abolition  of  incorporated  paper  money  banks,"  and 
"the  downfall  of  moneyed  corporations."  Here,  Sir,  we  have 
it  in  plain,  clear,  undisguised  language,  and  from  the  lips,  too, 
of  a  government  witness.  Let  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester 
discredit  himj  if  he  can. 
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But  why  resort  to  any  such  testimony?  Who  denies  that 
this  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  ultimate  design  of  the  late  and 
present  administrations  ?  Who  doubts  it  ?  Who  can  doubt  it, 
that  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  doctrines  or  the  deeds  of  those 
administrations  for  seven  years  past  ?  Has  not  their  whole 
course  and  their  whole  cry  in  that  long  period  been  against 
banks  and  bank  paper  and  bank  credits?  Has  not  the  welkin 
rung  again  with  their  loud  halloos  of  "perish  commerce,  perish 
credit ; "  "  those  who  trade  on  borrowed  capital  ought  to 
break?"  Has  not  the  very  title  by  which  they  have  chosen  to 
be  politically  known  and  distinguished,  been  "  Anti-Bank- Mii-' 
nopoly  Democrats  ? "  Do  they  now  disown  that  title  ?  Do 
they  disavow  the  design  which  it  implies  ?  Why,  Sir,  on  ano- 
ther question  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  attempted  to  make 
some  sort  of  discrimination  in  his  hostility  to  banks,  and  said 
something  about  his  friendship  for  honest  banks.  Had  such  a 
distinction  fallen  from  another  mouth,  I  should  have  expected 
to  hear  the  gentleman  himself  responding  to  it  with  a  disquisi- 
tion upon  white  crows !  But  neither  in  the  three  days'  speech 
which  he  has  just  concluded,  nor  in  the  shorter  but  not  less  able 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Marblehead,  on  the  question 
before  us,  have  I  heard  a  syllable  which  recognized  any  such 
distinction,  or  which  betokened  any  thing  but  an  uncompro- 
mising and  indiscriminate  opposition  to  the  whole  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  country. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  do  I  fully  and  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  design  of  this  Snb- Treasury  scheme  to  over- 
throw and  extirpate  our  present  institutions  of  credit  and  cur- 
rency, but,  for  one,  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  doubt  that, 
if  it  be  carried  out  without  alteration  or  evasion,  this  will  he 
its  ultimate  effect.  It  is  plain  that  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure will  be  something  besides  a  mere  abandonment  of  these 
institutions  to  their  fate,  and  the  withdrawal  of  that  salutary 
regulating  power  which  government  has  hitherto  exerted  over 
them.  It  is  no  measure  of  mere  negative  operation.  The  pro- 
vision by  which  bank  bills  are  no  longer  to  pass  at  the  receipt 
of  customs,  cannot  fail  to  create  a  constant  drain  and  demand 
upon  the  banks  for  their  specie,  to  be  employed  in  Treasury 
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payments  or  to  be  hoarded  in  Sub-Treasuiy  safes.  While  at 
the  same  moment,  the  whole  suspicion  and  dishonor  of  govern- 
ment rejection  will  be  cast  upon  the  paper  which  is  in  use 
among  the  people.  Why,  Sir,  what  does  this  provision  amount 
to,  but  a  perpetual  legislative  protest  against  banks  — a  perpe- 
tual certificate  of  discredit,  executed  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  government,  and  stamped  upon  the  face  of  every  bank-note 
in  the  country  ? 

But  the  direct  and  immediate  operation  of  this  bill,  bad  as  I 
conceive  it  inevitably  must  be,  will  be  insignificant,  in  my  judg- 
ment, compared  with  its  indirect  and  ulterior  influence,  if  it  be 
passed  and  persisted  in.  Hitherto  the  whole  war  upon  the 
banks  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  sin- 
gle-handed and  alone.  Congress  has  never  yet  talsen  one  step 
towards  that  battle-field.  Congress,  certainly,  has  never  yet 
lifted  a  finger  in  the  fight,  except  to  check  or  counteract  the 
rash  movements  of  the  Executive.  Yes,  Sir,  this  whole  strife 
and  turmoil  against  the  cun-ency,  with  all  its  alarms  and  am- 
bushes, all  its  sieges  and  surrenders,  all  its  onslaughts,  disasters, 
and  catastrophes,  has  been  exclusively  of  Executive  setting-on 
and  of  Executive  caiTying-on.  But  Congress  is  now  at  lei.gth 
compelled  to  act.  And  let  Congress  now  at  length  sustain  the 
past  and  present  Escciitive  in  their  career,  let  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  now  at  last  adopt,  ratify,  and  enact,  the  po- 
licy which  this  bill  proposes  to  complete  and  perpetuate,  and  let 
the  people  themselves  sustain  their  E-epresentativea  in  so  doing, 
and  the  fate  of  the  American  credit  system  will  be  regarded,  and 
justly  regarded,  as  sealed,  and  its  doom  as  hrevocably  pro- 
nounced. If  this  bill  itself  will  not  work  its  dissolution,  some- 
thing else  will  be. devised  that  will.  There  will  be  no  stopping 
half  way.  This  measure  once  adopted  by  the  government,  they 
will  be 

"  Slept  in  so  far,  thal^  should  tbey  ivade  no  more, 
Eetiiming  ware  as  tedioas  as  go  o'er." 

And  over  they  will  go.  They  will  follow  up  their  success  in  the 
national  councils.  Their  friends  in  the  State  Legislatures  will 
rally  with  renewed  courage  in  the  same  cause.     And  not  one 
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stone  upon  another  wJU  be  left  oi  our  existing  institutions  of 
banking  and  ered if:,  that  will  not  he  sj^eedily  cast  d.-wn.  And 
what  will  be  built  up  on  the  ruins  ?  What  is  to  be  the  sub- 
stitute ? 

But  before  turning  to  the  system  that  is  to  be,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  desire  to  pay  a  passing,  and,  it  may  be,  a  parting  tribute  to 
the  system  that  is.  Not  that  I  am  ab.iut  tt-  attempt  any  elabo- 
rate defence  of  our  existing  credit  system,  or  any  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor.  I  see  giant 
tracks,  freshly,  deeply,  inetfaeeably  impressed  at  every  turn  t.f 
this  route,  and  I  shrink  from  placing  my  tiny  footprints  in 
such  overwhelming  contrast.  3^ut  there  is  one  idea,  which  has 
been  the  burden  of  more  than  one  speech  in  this  House,  from 
the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  in  years  past,  and  which  has  re- 
ceived its  full  share  of  repetition  on  the  present  occasii>n,  of 
which  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak.  It  is  this, — that  in  the  fluctu- 
ations of  our  circulating  medium,  the  wages  of  labor  are  the 
last  things  to  rise  and  the  first  things  to  fall,  and  that  therefore 
our  present  system  is  peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  laboring 
classes. 

Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place  let  me  remind  the  gentleman  that 
these  fluctuations  are  not  the  peculiar  attributes  of  our  currency, 
or  our  credit  system.  They  belong,  as  I  have  once  before  in- 
sisted, to  commerce, —  to  all  commerce,  whether  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  metals,  or  of  paper,  or  of  both  united 
and  mutually  convertible.  They  may  be,  and  doubtless  are, 
rather  more  frequent  and  rather  more  extensive,  where  the  me- 
dium is  mixt,  than  where  it  is  purely  metallic.  But  they  not 
infrequently  have  no  relation  at  all  to  the  nature  or  amount  of 
that  medium,  whatever  it  is,  and  depend  for  their  origin  and 
extent,  upon  moral,  social,  or  political  causes.  If  he  will  away 
with  them  altogether,  he  must  away  with  commerce  altogether. 
If  he  will  not  endure  the  wave,  he  must  dry  up  or  stagnate  the 
ocean. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  I  maintain  that,  even  admitting  the 
position  that  in  these  fluctuations,  however  produced,  the  wages 
of  labor  are  the  last  things  to  rise  and  the  first  things  to  fall,  the 
laboring  classes  lose  infinitely  and  out  of  all  comparison  less  by 
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this  accidental  disadvantage,  than  they  gain,  by  the  new  stimu- 
lus to  enterprise,  by  the  new  and  varied  demands  for  art  and 
indt.stry,  which  these  very  fluctuations  are  continually  creating. 

Rut  leaving  this  point  also  to  rest  on  its  own  bare  statement, 
and  to  make  its  own  appeal  to  the  plain  common  sense  and 
practical  information  of  the  House,  I  beg  leave  to  state  my 
strong  and  serious  doubts  whether  the  gentleman's  premises  are 
snscei.tiMe  of  proof,  or  whether,  whatever  truth  the  maxim  with 
which  he  starts  may  be  proved  to  possess  in  the  old  world,  it  is 
in  any  degree  applicable  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  o£ 
the  new.  Everybody  knows,  Sir,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  the 
stereotyped  dogmas  of  the  English  and  French  economists, 
which  find  nothing  to  rest  upon,  nothing  to  attach  to,  among 
us.  And  this  idea,  that  the  wages  of  labor  are  the  last  things 
to  rise  and  the  first  things  to  fall,  seems  to  be  one  of  them. 
And  upon  this  point  again,  I  will  refer  the  gentleman  from 
Gloucester  to  the  production  of  one  of  his  own  political  party. 
Mr.  Legare,  of  South  Carolina,  an  administration  member  of 
Congress,  but  far  too  enlightened  to  approve  their  financial 
policy,  and  far  too  independent  to  follow  them  in  any  policy 
which  he  does  not  approve,  in  a  most  able  and  eloquent  speech, 
delivered  upon  this  very  subject,  during  the  late  extra  session  of 
Congress,  speaks  thus  of  the  doctrine  I  am  discussing :  — 

"  It  may  he  so,"  says  he,  "in  countries  where  the  supply  of 
labor  is  greater  than  the  demand,  bat  the  very  reverse  is  most 
certainly  the  fact  here,  where  the  demand,  especially  when  stimu- 
lated by  an  extraordinary  increase,  real  or  fictitious,  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply.  All  price,"  he  proceeds,  « is  a  question 
of  power  or  of  relative  necessity  between  two  parties,  and  every- 
body knows  that  in  a  period  of  excitement  here,  wages  rise  im- 
mediately, and  out  of  all  proportion  more  than  any  thing  else, 
because  the  population  of  this  country  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
its  wants." 

Sir,  these  remarks  seem  to  me  not  only  to  be  well-founded 
and  well-reasoned,  fant  to  be  obviously  and  undeniably  true. 
Look  at  the  condition  of  our  laboring  classes,  and  see  if  it  be 
not  so.  The  gentleman  from  Gloucester  complained  the  other 
day  that  he  could  never  speak  about  the  miseries,  the  oppres- 
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sions,  the  grinding  of  faces  and  "grinding  of  live  bones"  of 
the  poor,  without  exciting  a  smile  upon  the  countenances  of 
all  who  heard  him.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  Sir.  How  can  we 
help  indulging,  if  not  in  a  smile  of  incredulity  as  to  their  exist- 
ence elsewhere,  certainly  in  a  smile  of  satisfaction  that  they 
have  jio  shadow  of  existence  here?  Who  ever  saw  or  heard 
of  any  such  thing  within  these  United  States  ?  Where  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  is  labor  half  as  well  fed,  half  as  well 
clad,  half  as  well  educated,  as  in  this  country  of  credit,  this  land 
of  banking  corporations  ?  Why  else  are  such  cargoes,  not  of 
goods  and  chattels  only,  but  of  bodies  and  souls,  annually 
emptied  upon  our  shores,  —  not  as  formerly,  I  thank  Heaven,  to 
become  merchandise  themselves,  and  to  put  on  the  manacles  of 
slavery,  but  to  enter  at  once  into  the  open  avenues  of  American 
industry,  to  reap  at  once  the  unequalled  returns  of  American 
enterprise,  and  to  enjoy  at  once  the  surpassing  privileges  of 
American  liberty.  Sir,  I  will  not  argue  this  position  further. 
Let  me  only  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  seems  to 
me  to  underrate  the  intelligence,  the  happiness,  the  independence 
of  condition,  and  elevation  of  character,  of  the  American  la- 
borer, and  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should 
also  under-estimate  the  value  of  that  credit  system,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  main  instruments  of  liberty  in  producing  these 
results. 

But  the  banking  system,  the  banking  law  of  Massachusetts, 
which  has  been  copied  into  the  codes  of  other  States,  and  is 
now  substantially  that  of  the  whole  country,  —  let  rae,  before  I 
quit  this  topic,  do  an  act  of  justice  to  this  much  abused  system. 
Let  mc  at  least  show  to  the  House  that  it  is  not  everywhere 
held  in  such  low  esteem  as  it  seems  to  be  among  us.  I  have 
here.  Sir,  the  speech  of  Mr.  WilUam  Clay''  —  a  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  —  a  whig  member,  let  me  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  —  a  radical  member,  even,  I  be- 
lieve. It  is  the  speech  by  which  he  introduced  the  motion  for 
the  late  interesting  and  instructive  investigation  into  the  joint 
stock  banking  system  of  England.     The  same  pamphlet  con- 

*  How  Sir  William  Clay,  Bart. 
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tains,  also,  a  very  able  reply  by  Mr.  Clay  to  a  notice  of  his 
speech  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  which  from 
intrinsic  evidence  only,  I  imagine  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
McCulIoch.  In  these  productions,  Mr.  Ciay  evinces  himself  no 
superficial  expositor  of  the  art  and  mystery  c.f  banking,  and  dis- 
plays an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various  systems  now 
or  heretofore  in  use.  And  what  system,  think  you.  Sir,  he  con- 
siders first  and  best?  Whose  whole  banking  law,  from  the 
enacting  clause  down  to  the  very  date  of  Executive  approba- 
tion, has  he  appended  to  his  pamphlet  as  a  model  for  the  future 
banking  legislation  of  Great  Britain?  Why,  here  it  is.  Sir,  in 
black  and  white,  whole  and  entire,  just  as  it  was  adopted  in 
l'^29,  the  now  despised  and  derided  banking  law  of  Massachu- 
setts,—which  Mr.  Clay  considers,  and  for  reasons  to  which  I  be- 
lieve a  great  majority  of  the  House,  were  they  candidly  to  ex- 
amine them,  would  give  a  ready  assent,  to  be  upon  the  whole 
the  best  system  ever  yet  devised ! 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  pretend  to  regard  our  system  as  indeed  a 
perfect  one.  I  agree  with  those  who  have  pronounced  many  of 
its  restrictions  loose  and  inoperative.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  I 
hold  some  of  its  exactions  to  be  too  severe  and  strict.  To  say- 
nothing  of  that,  of  which  others  have  said  so  much,  the  State 
tax,  —  the  provision  which  requires  one  half  of  the  capital  stock 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  is,  in  my  opinion,  unreasonably 
rigid,  and  leads  as  necessarily  to  evasion  and  fraud  as  a  tariff  of 
excessive  duties  does  to  perjury  and  smuggling.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  limitation  of  bank  issues  to  twenty-iive  per  cent, 
above  the  capital,  is  in  effect  no  limitation  at  all,  but  rather 
an  imprudent  and  extravagant  license.  In  other  respects,  also, 
the  system  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  improvement.  And  sooner 
or  later  I  hope  to  see  the  resulte  of  past,  and  especially  of  pre- 
sent, experience  ingrafted  and  incorporated  into  it.  But  I  main- 
tain, notwithstanding,  that  the  system,  as  it  is,  is  in  the  main  a 
good  system,  and  that  whatever  mischiefs  have  occurred  durin^ 
its  recent  operation,  have  resulted  from  other  causes  than  its  de- 
fects. Has  it  been  extended  of  late  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
real  wants  of  the  community  ?  Its  long  accustomed  regulator 
has  been  destroyed.     Has  it  been  seduced  within  a  few  ycai's 
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from  its  natural  and  legitimate  sphere  of  action?  The  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  the  national  government  has  been  upon  it,  de- 
scending, like  Jupiter  upon  Danae  in  the  fable,  in  a  shower  of 
gold.  Has  it  fallen,  here  and  there,  under  the  control  of  un- 
. principled  men?  What  system  is  secure  from  suc;h  a  fate? 
But  the  system  itself,  I  repeat  it.  Sir,  is,  still  and  notwithstand- 
ing, a  good  system,  a  well-considered  system,  a  safe  system. 
Place  it  only  in  honest  hands,  —  as  indeed  all  that  is  left  of  it,  I 
doubt  not,  now  already  is,  —  restore  to  it  its  old,  original  regu- 
lator, and  remove  it  at  once  from  both  the  con-uptions  and  the 
assaults,  the  embraces  and  the  repulses,  the  favors  and  the 
frowns  of  an  arbitrary  executive,  and  it  will  again  produce,  as  it 
has  from  its  first  establishment  almost  uniformly  produced, 
nothing  but  the  convenience  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
I  do  protest,  therefore,  against  the  denunciations  which  have 
been  so  unceasingly  dealt  out  against  the  banking  system  of 
Massachusetts.  And  most  especially  and  most  emphatically  do 
I  protest  against  all  or  any  part  of  the  bankruptcies,  embezzle- 
ments, and  frauds  of  the  day  being  charged  directly  or  indirectly 
to  its  account. 

Gentlemen  seem  to  imagine  they  have  hit  upon  an  unanswera- 
ble argument  against  the  system  of  which  I  am  speaking,  when 
they  exclaim,  —  "  It  may  be  a  good  system  for  honest  men,  but 
then  it  is  an  equally  good  system  for  rogues."  Why,  do  gen- 
tlemen forget,  that  the  same  argument  may  be  arrayed  against 
our  whole  Republican  system,  whether  of  State  or  Nation  ? 
Do  gentlemen  forget  that  our  fathers  inscribed  it  on  the  first 
page  of  our  own  Constitution,  that  a  constant  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  moderation,  and  frugality,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  government  1 
Did  not  Montesquieu  lay  it  down  long  ago,  that  while  fear  was 
the  principle  of  a  despotism  and  honor  of  a  monarchy,  virtue 
was  the  only  principle,  the  foundation  principle  of  a  Republic  ? 
Sir,  as  I  was  looking  over  the  Spirit  of  Laws  a  few  hours  ago, 
to  verify  my  remembrance  of  this  remark,  I  observed  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  it  the  following  passage,  —  "  When  virtue 
is  banished  (from  a  Republic)  ambition  invades  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  disposed  to  receive  it,  and  avarice  possesses  the 
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whole  community.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  Commoii- 
woalth  riot  on  the  public  spoils,  and  its  strength  is  only  the 
power  of  a  few,  and  the  licentiousness  of  many."  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  imply,  that  in  my  opi- 
nion all  virtue  has  been  banished  from  our  land.  I  pray  God 
that  such  an  ostracism  may  never  atain  our  annals!  If  it 
should,  Sir,  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  the  annals  of  a  Republic 
But  do  we  not  see  around  us  signs  enough  to  convince  us  that 
virtue,  if  not  banished,  is  not  among  us,  at  the  present  moment, 
in  her  full  might  and  majesty?  See  we  not  inordinate  ambi- 
tion invading  some  minds,  and  inordinate  avarice  others?  See 
we  not  something  of  the  power  of  a  kw,  and  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  many  ?  See  we  not  the  officers,  if  not  the  members,  of 
the  National  Commonwealth,  rioting  on  the  public  spoils  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  exhibited,  during 
the  past  year,  a  bankruptcy  of  private  character  —  a  bank- 
ruptcy which  makes  him  that  suffers  it  "poor  indeed,"  and 
compared  with  which,  the  banltruptcy  which  commonly  bears 
that  name  is  but  the  loss  of  vile  and  worthless  trash,  —  mani- 
festing itself  not  merely  or  mainly  in  banits,  but  in  all  depart-- 
ments  of  business,  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  constituting  to  my  eye,  infinitely  the  worst 
feature  of  the  whole  crisis.  And  to  what  is  it  to  be  ascribed  1 
Sir,  I  speak  not  now  for  any  party  effect.  I  wish  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  no  member  and  of  no  class  of  members  in  this  House. 
There  are  those  among  my  political  opponents,  here  and  else- 
where, whom  I  heartily  respect.  There  are  those  for  whom  I 
feel  a  cordial  esteem  and  friendship.  There  are  those  to  whom 
I  am  bound  by  the  closest  personal  tics.  But  I  must  speak  out 
my  honest  and  conscientious  opinions.  And  here  from  my  soul 
I  express  my  belief,  that  the  administration  of  our  national 
affairs  for  the  last  eight  years  —  its  disregard  of  laws  —  its  in- 
fractions of  solemn  treaties  —  its  violations  of  the  Constitution 
—  its  proscription  for  political  opinions'  sake  —  its  frauds  and 
peculations  in  the  public  offices  —  its  howl  after  gold,  as  it  was 
termed  by  Mr.  Clay— its  growl  against  credit,  as  it  was  called 
by  one  of  my  colleagues  —  its  screech  after  spoils,  to  add  a  not 
less  significant  term  of  my  own  —  has  done  more  to  lower  the 
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standard  of  morality  in  our  land,  and  to  break  'lown  the  founda- 
tion principle  of  our  Republic,  than  all  the  banks  and  all  the  de- 
fects in  all  the  banks  that  ever  existed.  Sir,  that  administration 
has  been  one  long,  loud,  unintermitted  ajipeal  to  the  worst  and 
meanest  prejudices  of  the  human  breast. 

Flectcro  ei  iiotiaoo  SuijevOB,  Achcrunta  muvaby. 

If  I  cannot  have  the  higher  powers  of  intclhgence  and  reason 
on  my  side,  I  will  at  least  stir  up  the  passions  to  my  support. 
This  has  been  its  motto.  And  we  have  seen  all  that  was  false 
in  principle  and  false  in  practice,  moral,  social,  and  religi  >us,  as 
well  as  political,  mustering  and  clustering  under  its  banner. 

But,  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  idea,  let  me  say,  in  returning 
to  our  banking  system,  that  the  hanks  and  the  country  have 
been  suffering  lately  under  one  and  the  same  evil.  The  lirectiire 
of  the  nation  have  exceeded  their  powers,  have  mismanagerl 
their  affairs,  and  perverted  the  funds  intrusted  tc  them  to  their 
own  purposes.  And  what  have  the  worst  directors  of  the  wcrst 
banks  done  but  follow  the  example  ?  And  let  me  add  that  the 
•remedy  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  people  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  stockholders  in  the  last,  must  turn  out  these 
faithless  directors  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  take  care  to 
choose  those  who  can  be  trusted  in  their  stead. 

But,  dropping  this  analogy,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  rest  a 
moment  on  the  position  that  the  great  remedy  for  the  present 
abuses  of  our  banking  system  lies  with  the  stockholders.  Sir, 
you  have  given  to  these  stockholders  plenary  jjower  to  make  their 
own  by-laws.  In  these  by-laws  they  may  place  such  restrictions 
upon  the  loans  to  directors,  or  the  loans  to  other  individuals,  as 
they  may  see  fit.  They  may  provide,  also,  for  periodical  exhibits 
of  notes,  securities,  and  books,  or  for  stated  examinatictns  into 
the  condition  of  the  banks  by  committees  of  their  own  number. 
And  to  such  by-laws,  rather  than  to  the  public  statutes  of  the 
State,  do  such  provisions  peculiarly  belong.  And,  Sir,  if  I 
wanted  to  bring  about  a  thorough  and  searching  reform,  not  in 
our  banking  system  itself,  indeed,  hut  in  the  whole  t'peration  and 
conduct  of  that  system,  I  would  summon  a  meeting  nf  stock- 
holders at  Faneuil  Hal!  or  elsewhere.     I  would  raise  a  Commit- 
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tee  of  which  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  which  has  received  no 
little  share  of  commendation  from  both  parties  in  this  House, 
(Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,)  should  be  the  chauman,  and  I  would 
have  a  code  of  by-laws  drafted  with  particular  reference  to  the 
recent  developments  in  some  of  our  city  banks.  Depend  upon 
it,  Sir,  that  under  the  impulse  of  the  existing  exigency,  such  a 
code  would  require  no  legislative  sanction  from  us  or  our  suc- 
cessors, to  secure  its  adoption  and  enforcement  in  every  bank 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  banking  system  of  ours  is  to  be  over- 
thrown, if  the  government  can  in  any  way  achieve  it,  —  and  that 
they  can,  if  sustained  m  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  I  have  already 
expressed  my  belief.  And  what,  again  I  ask,  is  to  be  the  substi- 
tute? Why,  Mr.  Gouge  tells  us,  and  I  doubt  not,  truly,  so  far 
as  he  goes,  that  private  banking  establishments  will  naturally 
and  necessarily  follow  the  downfall  of  the  present  institutions ; 
and  he  refers  us  to  the  ancient  Jews  and  Romans  for  examples 
of  their  convenience  and  utility.  Now,  Sir,  though  I  confess 
that  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  old  E.oman  financiering,  and 
have  no  very  reverential  regard  for  the  tables  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  money-changers,  I  have  yet  little  or  no  objection  to  pri- 
vate  banking  establishments.  I  was  quite  content  that  the  law 
prohibiting  then)  should  be  abolished,  as  it  was,  on  the  revision 
of  our  statutes.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  see  the  expediency  or  justice 
of  making  way  for  their  erection  by  the  overthrow  of  the  joint 
stock  system.  I  cannot  see  why  these  moneyed  corporations, 
as  they  are  called,  into  whose  common  stock  the  widow  can  cast 
in  of  her  mite  as  well  as  the  rich  of  their  abundance,  and  through 
which  men  of  small  means  can  obtain  the  securities  and  reap 
the  rewards  of  extensive  and  systematic  estabKshments,  should 
be  broken  up,  —  in  order  that  individual  rich  men  may  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  the  banking  bu=«iness.  Certainly,  it  seems  strange 
to  me,  that  while  England  and  France,  under  the  influence  of 
more  liberal  councils  than  they  have  before  enjoyed,  are  follow- 
ing our  example,  and  gieatly  extending  their  joint  stock  banks, 
■we  should  be  going  back  to  an  exclusive  patronage  of  those 
great  private  estabbshments,  which  have  hitherto  overshadowed 
the  pecmiiaiv  concerns  ot  Emope. 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  substitute  which  is  meditated,  if  not 
proposed,  in  thia  Sub- Treasury  biJl.  Sir,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
remarked  by  the  most  distinguished  opponents  of  this  bill  in 
Congress,  and  it  was  strongly  maintained  by  the  Governor  in 
his  annual  message,  that  this  bill  contained  the  germ  of  a  great 
government  bank — not  a  national  bank,  such  as  we  have  hither- 
to had,  but  an  Executive  bank,  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Execntive  department.  And  who  can  fail  to  see  that 
it  does  coniain  the  germ,  and  something  more  than  the  germ, 
of  such  an  establishment?  The  public  funds  arc  to  be  kept  in 
the  safes.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  make  his 
payments  by  drafts  upon  the  keepers.  But  what  is  to  become 
of  these  drafts  ?  Think  you  they  will  make  a  speedy  transit  to 
their  respective  drawees  ?  The  bill  itself  has  a  provision  on  this 
point  pregnant  with  meaning.  It  is,  that  the  Secretary  shall 
take  means  to  secure  their  punctual  presentation.  But  what 
these  means  are  to  be,  the  bill  does  not  specify,  nov  can  any 
cfFcctual  means  be  devised.  The  Secretary  may  call  for  their 
presentation  with  ever  so  peremptory  and  menacing  a  tone.  But 
will  they  come  if  he  does  call  t  No,  Sir,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  too  long  habituated  to  the  lightness  and  con- 
venience of  paper,  to  burden  themselves  unnecessarily  with  bags 
of  silver  or  kegs  of  gold.  These  drafts  will  thus  either  remain 
in  the  ordinary  channels  of  circulation,  or  will  become  the  sub- 
jects of  a  griping  brokerage  between  the  debtors  and  creditors 
of  the  government.  And  it  is  to  these,  doubtless,  as  well  as  to 
the  Treasury  notes  proper,  that  the  phrase,  government  paper,  in 
the  bill,  refers. 

But  what,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  become  of  the  specie? 
Doubtless,  it  is  intended  to  be  always  snugly  stowed  away  in 
the  iron  safes.  Doubtless,  it  is  intended  to  be  the  subject  of  no 
light-fingering.  Nothing  less  weighty  than  the  hand  of  the 
Secretary  himself,  duly  impressing  itself  on  a  Treasury  draft,  is 
ever  to  stir  it  from  its  place.  So  it  was.  Sir,  so  it  was  precisely 
with  the  specie  in  the  old,  original  bank  of  Amsterdam,  to  which 
this  system  has  a  striking  analogy.  The  specie  there  was  never 
to  be  touched,  and  nobody  supposed  it  ever  was  touched.  But 
when  the  French  entered  Amsterdam  in  1794,  it  was  discovered 
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that  millions  upon  millions  had  been  secretly  loaned  out  by  the 
bank  to  the  India  Company  and  others !  Tbe  gentleman  from 
Gloucester  insists  on  historical  facts.  Here  is  one  which  I  corn- 
mend  to  his  remembrance. 

But  even  supposing  that  not  a  dollar  of  this  specie  should  be 
loaned  or  used  secretly  and  by  stealth,  this  Sub-Treasury  system 
will  no  sooner  be  fairly  established,  than  the  government  itself 
■will,  in  my  belief,  come  forward  with  a  proposition  that  the 
public  funds  not  immediately  in  use  should  again  become  the 
basis  of  loans  and  discounts.  They  will  find,  as  the  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  found,  that  a  certain  small  proportion  of  their  specie 
will  answer  all  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  them  for  hard 

money.    And  why,  they  will  ask,  and  will  ask  with  great  force, 

why  should  the  people's  gold  and  silvei-  lie  idle ;  why  should  it 
be  withheld  from  the  service  of  the  people;  why  not  allow  it 
again,  as  it  was  for  the  first  eight-and- forty  years  of  our  national 
existence,  to  be  employed  as  a  help  and  a  stimulus  to  their  in- 
dustry and  enterprise?  And  how  will  such  a  proposition  be 
resisted  ?  Sir,  it  will  not  be  resisted.  No  party  could  effect- 
ually oppose  it.  It  would  seem  to  be  opposing  the  right  of  the 
people  to  their  own.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  this 
Sub- Treasury  system  once  obtain  foothold  on  our  soil,  and  this 
proposition  wlU  be  made,  and  will  be  sustained.  Your  receivers- 
general  and  mint  directors,  your  collectors  and  land  agents  and 
postmasters  will  then  be  the  great  bankers  of  the  nation.  Your 
Executive  Magistrate  will  preside  over  the  system.  And  the 
whole  amount  of  the  public  deposits  will  be  dealt  out,  in  sums 
to  suit,  to  those  who  shall  have  proved  themselves  most  deserv- 
ing of  government  favors.  And  thus,  Sir,  this  long-looked  for 
d  f  b     k  and  state,  will  turn  out,  like  most  other  divorces 

f  th  p      er,  to  have  been  only  the  prelude  for  another 

n        ag  1  tl  at,  the  fatal  marriage  of  purse  and  sword ! 

&  tl  n  n  !l  tell  me  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  bill 
t  If  &  tl  are  a  great  many  things  not  in  the  bill,  which 
yet  belong  inseparably  to  the  system.  Does  anybody  imagine  that 
the  finances  of  this  great  nation  can  be  carried  on  by  the  paltry 
machinery  which  this  bill  in  its  own  terms  provides?  Is  it 
imagined  that  these  receivers-general,  for  instance,  are  to  do  the 
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whole  of  their  own  work  in  person  ?  And,  if  not,  how  many 
clerks let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Marblehead,  for  I  would  not  pretend  to  anticipate 
the  settlement  of  their  rival  claims  — how  many  clerks  do  they 
expect  to  employ  in  this  arduous  and  responsible  station  ?  Sir, 
I  feel  some  curiosity  to  see  the  details  of  this  "  simple  plan,"  as  it 
has  been  called  by  its  friends.  And  should  it  ever  be  adopted  and 
put  in  practice,  as  Heaven  grant  it  never  may,  whichever  of  the 
gentlemen  shovild  be  successful  in  his  claims  to  the  Boston  ap- 
pointment, he  will  not,  I  hope,  take  it  amiss,  if  I  should  look  in 
upon  him  in  his  new  vocation.  I  shall  certainly  be  disappointed. 
Sit,  if  I  do  not  find  him  attended  by  some  half  hundred  hands, 
surrounded  by  some  scores  of  safes  and  vaults  and  strong  boxes,- 
with  here  and  there  a  heap  of  silver  and  gold,  it  may  be,  ghtter- 
ing  in  open  view,  in  remembrance  of  his  former  hard-money 
principles,  and  aU,  behind  porticos  and  colonnades  not  a  whit  less 
magnificent  than  those  within  which,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Gloucester  said  on  Saturday,  "the  monster  had  his  residence 
during  his  lifetime!"  This  last  part  of  the  picture,  Sir,  is  not 
drawn  from  imagination.  The  new  custom  house  at  Boston, 
in  which  the  receiver-general  of  this  region  is  to  have  his  official 
residence,  is  expected,  I  believe,  to  be  quite  equal  even  to  the 
beautiful  banking-house  of  Mr.  Biddle,  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Marblehead  remarked  the 
other  day,  that  his  party  was  "  a  party  of  progress."  Sir,  this 
bill  is  worthy  of  such  a  party.  It  is  evidently  a  bill  of  progress. 
It  provides  pretty  well  for  the  Generals,  though  even  these,  I 
imagine,  will  be  multiplied  far  beyond  the  number  proposed, 
when  once  the  system  is  e-.tablished.  Bnt  the  Array  is  wholly 
unprovided  foi — the  new  standmg  army  of  office-holders,  by 
which  the  thousand  details  of  the  system  must  ultimately  be 
discharged.  Yc*,  Sir,  this  bill  is  eminently  and  fearfully  a  bill 
of  progress,  — a  progress  to  which  when  this  first  step  is  fairly 
taken,  I  can  see  no  stop  and  no  end  until  the  prosperity  and 
liberties  of  the  people  are  entirely  overrun  and  trampled  on. 

The  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  also,  gave  us  an  instructive 
piece  of  history  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  He  reminded  us 
of  the  origin  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  recounted  how  it 
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■was  smuggled  into  existence,  on  the  back  of  a  beer  and  ale  bill, 
as  a  mere  rider.  Nobody  dreamed,  he  said,  that  they  were  mak- 
ing a  bank ;  and  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  himself  does  not 
dream  that  he  is  now  helping  to  make  a  bank,  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  this  Sub-Treasury  bill.  But  he  may  one  day  or 
other  wake  up  and  find  it  in  existence,  and,  haply,  himself  at 
the  head  of  it.  Why,  Sir,  has  he,  has  anybody  forgotten  Gene- 
ral Jackson's  early  and  often -repeated  proposition  of  "  a  bank 
founded  on  the  credit  and  revenues  of  the  country  ? "  Has  that 
proposition  ever  been  disavowed,  either  by  its  original  author  or 
any  one  of  his  followers  ?  Do  those  of  them  here  present,  all 
or  any  of  them,  disavow  it  now  ? 

But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  what  this  system  may  be.  The 
bill  is  quite  bad  enough  as  it  is.  It  proposes  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  long  tried  and  long  approved  policy  of  the  country. 
Heretofore,  we  all  know,  a  national  bank  has  been  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  government,  and  among  many  other  important 
services  to  the  country,  has  furnished  a  uniform  currency  for  its 
commerce.  Henceforth,  this,  and  every  thing  like  it,  is  to  be 
discarded.  Hitherto  the  bills  of  all  specie  paying  banks  have 
been  received  in  payment  of  public  dues.  Hereafter,  this  whole- 
some discrimination  between  redeemable  and  irredeemable  paper, 
is  to  be  utteriy  abandoned,  and  both  are  to  be  involved  in  a 
common  proscription.  Heretofore,  the  people's  moneys,  when 
not  in  actual  employment  in  the  public  service,  have  been  the 
basis  of  bank  loans  and  discounts,  and  who  can  calculate  the 
aggregate  amount  they  ha\e  added  in  time  past  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  to  the  wage'^  of  indusby,  to  the  geneial  piosper 
ity  of  the  people?  Henceforth  they  iie  to  be  locked  up  in  jion 
chests,  —  about  as  useful  to  theu  ownero,  as  the  talent  ol  the 
unprofitable  servant,  hid  in  a  n-\pkm  "su,  I  cannot  argue  this 
case  myself,  much  less  could  I  hsten  to  the  aigument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Gloucestei,  without  being  leminded  of  a  pam 
phlet  on  the  currency,  wutten  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  under  the 
humorous  title  of  Malachi  Malagrowther,  in  1826,  when  the 
British  Parliament  were  about  trying  some  new  financial  experi- 
ment upon  Scotland.  The  whole  of  it  might  be  used  here  to 
advantage,  but  I  confine  himself  to  the  concluding  passage, — 
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"  I  have  read,"  says  he,  "  I  think  in  Lucian,  of  two  arcbiteetg, 
who  contended  before  the  people  at  Athens  which  should  be 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  erecting  a  temple.  The  first  made 
a  luminous  oration,  showing  that  he  was,  in  theory  at  least, 
master  of  his  art,  and  spoke  with  such  glibness  in  the  hard  terms 
of  architecture,  that  the  assembly  could  scarce  be  prevailed  upon 
to  listen  to  his  opponent,  an  old  man  of  unpretending  appear- 
ance. But  when  he  obtained  audience,  he  said  in  a  few  words, 
'  All  that  this  young  man  can  talk  of,  I  have  rfowe.'  The  deci- 
sion was  unanimously  in  favor  of  experience  against  theory. 
This  resembles,"  says  he,  and  so  say  I,  "  this  resembles  exactly 
the  question  now  tried  before  us. 

"Here  stands  Theory,  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  full  of  deep  and 
mysterious  combinations  of  figures,  the  least  failure  in  any  one 
of  which  may  alter  the  result  entirely,  and  which  you  must  take 
on  trust,  for  who  is  capable  to  go  through  and  check  them  ? 
There  lies  before  you  a  practical  system,  successful  for  upwards 
of  a  century.  The  one  allm-es  you  with  promises,  as  the  saying 
goes,  of  untold  gold  ;  the  other  appeals  to  the  miracles  already 
wrought  in  your  behalf.  The  one  shows  you  provinces,  the 
wealth  of  which  has  been  tripled  under  her  management;  the 
other  a  problem  which  has  never  been  practically  solved.  Here 
yon  have  a  pamphlet  —  there,  a  fishing  town  —  here,  the  long 
continued  prosperity  of  a  whole  nation  —  and  there  the  opinion 
of  a  professor  of  economics,  that  in  such  circumstances  she  ought 
not,  by  true  principles,  to  have  prospered  at  all.  In  short,  good 
countrymen,  if  you  are  determined,  like  jEsop's  dog,  to  snap  at 
the  shadow  and  lose  the  substance,  you  had  never  such  a  gratui- 
tous opportunity  of  exchanging  food  and  wealth  for  moonshine 
in  the  water." 

This,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  exactly  resembles  the  case  now 
tried  before  the  country.  The  temple  of  public  credit,  so  long 
the  ornament,  the  pride,  the  defence  of  the  Republic,  lies  pros- 
trate and  in  ruins.  Its  corner-stone  has  been  struck  out ;  its 
arches  have  crumbled ;  its  walls  are  in  fragments  at  our  feet. 
And  the  architects  are  now  contending  before  the  people,  who 
shall  be  employed  to  build  it  up.  Shall  it  be  those  who  allure 
us  with  promises  of  untold  gold,  or  those  who  appeal  to  miracles 
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already  wrought  in  our  behalf?  Shall  it  be  those  who  show  us 
States  whose  wealth  has  been  tripled  under  their  management, 
or  those  who  point  us  to  a  problem  never  practically  solved  ? 
Shall  it  be  the  architects  of  a  system  which  has  produced  the 
long-continued  prosperity  of  a  whole  nation,  or  shall  it  be  the 
architects  of  nothing  but  the  ruins  which  are  now  around  us? 
This,  Sir,  is  the  exact  question.  And  let  it  only  be  fairly  put  to 
the  people,  and  I  believe  their  decision  will  be  unanimously  in 
favor  of  Experience,  and  against  Theory. 

But,  says  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  the  old  system  was 
unconstitutional.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  hard 
money  men,  —  so  said  Daniel  Webster.  And  there  is  not,  and 
never  was,  any  power  under  the  instrument  which  they  adopted 
to  create  a  national  bank.  An  attempt  was  made  to  insert  such 
a  power,  hut  the  attempt  failed,  and  consequently  the  power 
does  not  exist. 

A  few  words  only,  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  this  very  plausible 
argument.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  were  hard  money 
men.  So  says  Daniel  "Webster,  and  so  says  everybody  else  who 
knows  any  thing  of  their  history.  In  every  legitimate  sense 
of  that  term,  they  were  hard  money  men  —  but  not  In  the 
spurious  sense  which  has  been  lately  attached  to  it.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  had  experienced  the  whole  horrors 
of  irredeemable  paper.  That  paper  had  been,  indeed,  one  of  the 
main  and  most  indispensable  instruments  in  achieving  their 
independence.  But  so  had  war  and  bloodshed,  the  sword  and 
the  bayonet.  They  had  now  had  enough  of  them  all,  and  were 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  them  all  together.  But  all  were  by  no 
means  equally  within  control.  A  stiip  of  parchment  with  a  few 
official  seals  and  signatures  could  put  an  end  to  the  war  and  the 
bloodshed,  and  it  had  already  done  so.  A  simple  word  of  com- 
mand could  sheathe  the  sword  and  unfix  the  bayonet,  and  it  had 
already  done  so.  But  no  treaty  and  no  authority  could  strike 
out  of  existence  the  millions  of  irredeemable  paper,  which  were 
in  every  man's  pocket,  and  in  every  channel  of  circulation. 
To  this  evil  they  were  therefore  compelled  much  longer  to  sub- 
mit. Long  after  the  excitement  of  war  and  the  holy  rage  of  a 
struggle  for  liberty  had  subsided,  this  medium  of  frauds  and 
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abominations,  to  which  nothing  hut  that  excitement  and  that 
rage  could  ever  have  reconciled  them,  remained  to  poison  the 
joys  of  their  triumph.  No  doubt,  then,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution abhorred  inedeemable  paper,  and  in  that  sense,  were 
emphatically  hard  money  men.  But  in  no  other  or  stricter  sense 
were  they  so,  and  Daniel  Webster  never  said  they  were. 

"Why,  Sh-,  do  gentlemen  forget  that  our  fathers  themselves 
framed  a  bank  charter,  before  tJiey  framed  the  Constitution? 
And  not  only  so,  but  it  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence,  in  this 
relation,  that  the  same  pen,  or,  certainly,  the  same  hand,  which 
gave  the  last  shaping  strokes  and  finishing  touches  to  the  Con- 
stitution, had  a  few  years  previously  been  employed  in  making 
the  first  plan  and  original  outline  of  this  bank  I  "  That  instru- 
ment (the  Constitution)  was  written  by  the  fingers  which  write 
this  letter,"  said  Gouverneur  Morris  in  a  letter  to  Timothy  Pick- 
ering. "  The  first  bank  in  this  country  was  planned  by  your 
humble  servant,"  wrote  the  same  gentleman  to  Mr.  Moss  Kent. 
I  refer,  I  need  not  say,  to  the  Bank  of  North  America.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1781  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  On 
the  application  of  its  President  and  Directors,  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  gave  it  a  supplementary  charter,  in  1783.  In  1785, 
a  proposition  was  brought  into  that  Assembly,  precisely  parallel 
to  that  which  has  recently  agitated  the  Convention  of  the  same 
State,  to  abolish  this  charter.  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Morris 
came  to  its  defence,  and  wrote  an  address  to  the  Assembly,  going 
over  the  whole  ground  both  of  contract  and  of  convenience,  of 
justice  and  of  policy.  Upon  the  latter  division  of  the  subject 
he  dwelt  at  great  length,  examining  all  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised  against  the  Institution  in  question.  And  what  were 
those  objections?  The  same,  the  same  precisely  in  substance, 
and  many  of  them  almost  the  same  in  phraseology,  which  have 
been  resounding  and  echoing  over  the  country  for  the  last  six 
years.     Let  me  prove  this  by  stating  them. 

These  objections,  said  Mr.  Morris,  are :  — 

"  First,  that  it  enables  men  to  trade  to  their  utter  ruin  by  giv- 
ing them  the  temporary  use  of  money  and  credit. 

"  Secondly,  that  the  punctuality  required  at  the  banks  throws 
honest  men  into  the  hands  of  usurers. 
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"  Thirdly,  that  the  great  dividend  on  banlc  stock  induces 
moneyed  men  to  buy  stock  ratherthan  lend  on  interest. 

"  Fourthly,  that  rich  foreigners  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be- 
come stockholders,  so  as  that  all  the  property  will  finally  vest  in 
them. 

"  Fifthly,  that  the  payments  of  dividends  to  foreigners  will  be 
a  constant  drain  of  specie  from  the  country. 

"  Sixthly,  that  the  bank  facilitates  the  exportation  of  coin, 

"  Seventhly,  that  it  injures  the  circulation  of  bills  of  credit. 

"  Eighthly,  that  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  bank  may 
become  dangerous  to  the  government. 

"  Ninthly,  that  the  directors  can  obtain  unfair  advantages  in 
trade  for  themselves  and  their  friends. 

"  And  tenthly,  that  it  is  destructive  of  that  equality  which 
ought  to  take  place  in  a  free  country." 

These,  Sir,  are  the  objections  to  a  national  bank  which  were 
agitating  the  public  mind  less  than  two  years  before  the  Con- 
vention assembled  by  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  framed,  —  and  these  are  the  objections  against  which, 
one,  at  least,  of  the  principal  framers  of  that  Constitution  was 
foremost  in  defending  such  a  bank.  I  might  go  on  to  show  that 
others  of  them  were  associated  with  him,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  its  defence.  But  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that, 
though  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  hard  money  men 
and  abhorred  irredeemable  paper,  they  were  by  no  means  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  or  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  banking 
institutions,  or  of  convertible  paper,  but  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  entered  into  the  Convention  of  '87,  they  must  all  have 
been  fresh  in  the  remembrance,  and  some  of  them  in  the  experi- 
ence also,  of  a  controversy,  in  which  all  the  benefits  and  all  the 
dangers  of  such  institutions  and  of  their  issues  had  been  con- 
sidered and  discussed,  and  in  which  the  former  had  been  decided 
altogether  to  preponderate  over  the  latter. 

But  the  gentleman  next  reminds  us  that  a  proposition  was 
made  in  this  very  Convention,  to  give  Congress  the  power  to 
charter  a  bank,  and  was  rejected.  The  fact  is  not  precisely  soi 
Sir.  Or  at  any  rate  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  proposi- 
tion on  the  records  of  the  Convention.     As  fEir  as  any  document 
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exists,  the  proposition  which  was  made  and  rejected,  related  only 
to  ineorporating  canal  companies.  The  evidence  that  the  motion 
was  amended  so  as  to  include  banks,  and  finally  all  other  cor- 
porations, is  entirely  traditionary.  And  the  grounds  on  which 
the  proposition,  whatever  it  was,  was  rejected,  have  been  widely 
differed  about  by  those  having  equal  opportunities  to  know  them. 
Some  have  affirmed  that  it  was  rejected  from  an  unwillingness 
to  confer  such  a  power  at  all,  and  others  that  it  was  because  the 
power  being  implied  as  to  all  affairs  over  which  a  sovereign  au- 
thority had  been  granted,  it  was  unnecessary  to  specify  it  in  any 
case  more  particularly.  It  is  plain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  reli- 
able inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  fact  so  loosely  authenticated, 
and  no  inference,  especially,  so  contradictory  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
other  well-attested  and  notorious  facte  which  certainly  occurred 
almost  immediately  afterwards.  Has  the  gentleman  from  Glou- 
cester never  read  that  in  both  branches  of  the  first  Congress 
under  the  new  Constitution,  —  and  during  the  first  session  of 
that  first  Congress,  I  believe,  —  one  amendment  among  many 
that  were  offered  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  subsequently  ratified 
by  the  people,  was  this,  —  "  That  Congress  erect  no  company  of 
merchants  with  exclusive  advantages  of  commerce  "  —  and  that 
this  proposition,  too,  was  rejected?  Is  not  this  well-authenti- 
cated fact,  Sh-,  a  pretty  satisfactory  set-off  to  the  more  doubt- 
ful one  on  which  the  gentleman  has  relied  ?  Certainly,  it  seems 
so  to  me. 

But  what  did' this  same  first  Congress  do,  at  a  subsequent 
session  ?  They  incorporated  a  National  Bank.  Hamilton  drew 
the  plan.  Was  not  he  a  framer  of  the  Constitution?  Wash- 
ington signed  the  charter.  Was  not  he  a  framer  of  the  Consti- 
tution ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Washington's  assent  to  this  act 
was  slowly  and  hesitatingly  given,  and  that  a  veto-message  was 
actually  prepared  for  him.  This  veto-message,  again.  Sir,  rests 
on  mere  hearsay  evidence.  But  even  were  it  extant  among  his 
papers,  as  it  certainly  would  have  been  had  he  attached  to  it  the 
slightest  value  or  importance,  what  would  it  prove,  so  long  as  it 
was  not  signed,  but  what  we  all  knew  before  —  the  untiring 
activity  and   exceeding  confidence   of  his  anti-bank  advisers? 
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And  as  to  the  slow  and  hesitating  assent  which  he  gave  to  this 
measure,  Washington  never  gave  a  quick  or  hasty  assent  to  any 
thing.  It  vi-as  not  his  nature  to  do  so.  His  reason  and  not  his 
humor,  his  conscientions  and  well-considered  judgment,  and  not 
any  rash  and  arbitrary  will,  were  the  mies  and  standards  of  his 
action.  It  was  by  this  very  slowness  and  hesitation,  that  he 
secured  the  success  of  our  Revolutionary  contest.  American 
Independence  could  have  been  achieved  by  no  other  qualities  in 
the  leader  of  its  armips. 


Unns  cuncSando  n< 


^  And  so  far  from  regarding  the  hesitation  which  characterized 
his  course  as  to  this  national  bank  as  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
those  who  have  suggested  it,  the  whole  weight  which  the  sug- 
gestion possesses,  whatever  it  is,  seems  clearly  to  belong  to  the 
other  scale.  Why,  Sir,  does  it  make  an  opinion  less  worthy  of 
confidence,  that  it  was  slowly  and  deliberately  formed?  Does  it 
diminish  the  value  of  a  decision,  that  it  was  pronounced  after 
a  full  hearing  and  upon  solemn  judgment  ?  Does  it  impair  the 
efficacy  of  seals  and  signatures,  that  they  were  affixed  after 
many  misgivings  and  with  much  ceremony  ?  The  very  reverse 
of  all  this,  certainly,  — and  especially  where  the  opinion  was 
formed,  the  decision  pronounced,  the  signature  and  seal  affixed 
by  a  man  like  Washington.  He  was  not  the  person  to  strike 
nice  balances  in  accounts  of  conscience  or  of  duty.  He  was 
no  constitutional  casuist.  Much  less  would  he  ever  have  given 
his  pen  to  one  side  of  a  question,  while  his  opinion  was  on  the 
other.  When  he  doubted,  he  sought  sincerely  and  anxiously  to 
resolve  his  doubts,  and  he  rarely  acted  till  they  were  resolved. 
He  summoned  councils,  he  solicited  opinions,  he  insisted  on  the 
fullest  and  freest  statements  and  arguments  of  the  case  on  both 
sides,  and  upon  the  materials  thus  obtained  he  turned  and  fast- 
ened the  calm,  clear,  dispassionate  eye  of  his  own  powerful  judg- 
ment.  And  then,  like  the  mists  before  the  sun,  those  doubts  were 
dispelled.  And  let  me  add,  that  he  who  goes  behind  the  approv- 
ing signature  of  Washington,  to  magnify  scruples,  hesitations, 
or  doubts  which  were  expressed  or  implied  by  him  before  that 
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signature  was  given,  does  great  injustice  either  to  his  ability  or 
his  integrity. 

But  the  charter  which  he  signed  was  suffered  to  expire,  and 
after  a  few  years  a  second  charter  was  signed  by  James  Madi- 
son. Was  not  he  a  framcr  of  the  Constitution  ?  Was  there 
any  one  among  those  fraraers  more  distinguished,  any  one  whose 
opinion  as  to  what  the  Constitution  was  or  was  intended  to  be, 
upon  this  or  any  other  point,  we  should  rather  have  had?  True, 
Mr.  Madison  had  originally  opposed  this  measure.  True,  he 
had  himself  once  vetoed  a  national  bank  charter.  And  the 
grounds  upon  which  that  veto  was  based  are  certainly  not  a 
little  remarkable,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent doctrines  of  the  Government  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  country.  They  were  these.  Sir,  —  that  the  amount  of  stock 
to  be  subscribed  would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce,  in  favor  of 
the  public  ciedit  any  considetable  or  lasting  elevation  of  the 
market  price,  that  no  idcquite  T,d vantage  would  arise  to  the 
public  credit  from  the  subaciiption  of  Treasury  notes;  that  the 
bank  would  be  fiee  fiom  all  obligations  to  cooperate  with  public 
measures ;  and  thit  the  bank  would  commence  and  conduct 
its  operations  under  a  peipetual  obligation  to  pay  its  notes  in 
specie  I  Not  a  word  here  about  divorces  between  Bank  and 
State,  but  objections  lathei  that  the  alliance  between  them  was 
not  made  closer.  Not  a  word  about  the  Government  taking 
care  of  their  business  and  the  people  of  theirs,  but  a  complaint 
that  there  was  not  enough  of  cooperation  between  Government 
and  people  to  sustain  the  public  credit.  And  even  a  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  instead  of  being  denounced  as  under  all 
circumstances,  immoral  and  fraudulent,  is  regarded  as  so  essen- 
tial, in  certain  emergencies,  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that 
it  ought  to  be  allowed  and  authorized  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
charter ! 

But  what  did  Mr.  Madison  say  in  this  same  veto  message  on 
the  point  of  the  constitutionality  of  that  charter?  He  declared 
expressly.  Sir,  that  all  question  of  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  incorporate  a  bank,  was,  "  in  his  opinion,  precluded 
by  repeated  recognitions,  under  varied  circumstances,  of  the 
validity  of  such  an  institution,  in  acts  of  the  legislative,  exe- 
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cutive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Government,  accompanied 
by  indications,  in  diiFcrent  modes,  of  a  concurrence  of  the  gene- 
ral will  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  nine-and-forty  years  have  passed  away  since 
the  foundation  of  this  Republic.  Duiing  forty  of  those  years  a 
national  bank  has  existed.  It  has  received  the  deliberate  sanction 
of  many  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  I  know  not  that 
any  one  of  them  has  ever  perseveringly  and  eonsktently  opposed 
it.  It  has  received  the  official  signatm-e  both  of  "Washington 
and  of  Madison,  and  the  latter  declared  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  that  its  constitutionality  was  even  then,  in  his  opinion,  no 
longer  a  matter  of  question.  And  yet,  Sir,  we  are  now  gravely 
told  that  such  an  institution  is  not  constitutionil  ne\ei  was 
constitutional,  and  never  will  be  constitutional,  and  iie  ■^obeily 
invited  to  enter  anew  upon  an  abstract  original  argument  upon 
this  point.  For  one,  I  decline  that  invitation  at  once  and  alto 
gether.  Had  I  the  logical  powers  of  Hamilton  and  Marshall 
and  Madison  and  Webster  conjoined,  and  without  them  one 
could  in  vain  expect  to  put  the  subject  even  in  is  clcai  i  light 
as  that  in  which  it  already  stands  on  the  pages  of  these  great 
constitutional  statesmen,  I  should  regard  it  as  not  only  a  wiste 
fu!,  but  as  an  unworthy  employment  of  those  poweis  to  iigue 
such  a  question.  It  seems  to  me  too  much  lil  e  argumg  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Constitution  itself;  too  much  li]  e  gcmg 
behmd  the  Constitution  to  interpret  the  mysterious  teims  of  some 
original  compact  or  divine  right;  too  much,  in  short,  hke  open 
and  outright  nulliacation.  Having  confined  myself,  therefore, 
to  a  merely  historical  view  of  the  subject,  and  being  satisfied 
that  any  one  who  is  not  convinced  by  that  would  be  convinced 
by  nothing,  I  turn  to  the  last  topic  of  my  remarks. 

The  gentleman  from  Gloucester  has  again  and  again  during 
this  and  other  debates,  taken  occasion  to  allude  to  the  party 
names  of  the  day,  and  has  more  than  once  summed  up  his  opi- 
nion of  their  propriety  in  the  elegant  exclamation  —  "  American 
Whiggery  is  British  Toryism."  He  has  not  indeed  been  entirely 
.and  at  all  times  consistent  in  this  cry.  The  expression,  on  one 
occasion,  that  conservatism  had  grown  rife  here,  — the  declara- 
tion, on  another,  that  he  was  defending  the  institutions  of  pro- 
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perty  ffom  a  destructive  majority  in  this  House,  —  and  the  allu- 
sion, on  a  third,  to  the  old  joke  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  first 
Whig  was  the  Devil,  —  have  been  edifying  episodes.  But  the 
main  burthen  of  his  song  has  still  been  —  "American  Whiggery 
is  British  Toryism." 

If  I  remember  right,  Sir,  the  first  time  this  expression  was 
heard  in  the  House,  it  was  used  in  a  relation  somewhat  personal 
to  myself,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  I  feel  a  greater  disposition  and 
a  greater  liberty  to  notice  it  It  was  during  a  debate  on  a  point 
of  order  which  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  called  on  to  decide  soon 
after  my  election  to  the  Chair, —  and  in  deciding  which  I  refeiTed, 
as  an  authority,  to  a  similar  point  which  had  been  decided  in 
the  British  Parliaaient  about  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Upon 
that  point  there  was  no  division  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
of  course  there  is  nothing  upon  record  to  show  who  was  for,  or 
who  was  against,  the  decision.  But  the  sharp  optics  of  the 
gentleman  from  Gloucester,  seeing  things  not  to  be  seen,  have 
discovered  that  it  was  altogether  and  exclusively  the  work  of  a 
Tory  majority,  and  that  the  Whigs  of  that  assembly  were  to  a 
man  opposed  to  it.  And  hence,  "American  Whiggery  is  Bri- 
tish Toryism." 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  that  point  of  order  over 
again.  Having  twice  decided  it,  and  twice  given  my  reasons 
at  length,  and  twice  been  sustained  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  House,  I  should  have  no  desire,  even  were  it  pertinent  to 
the  present  issue,  to  enter  upon  it  anew.  Let  me  say,  however, 
that  it  is  one  thing  td  follow  a  Tory  precedent  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  of  then  title  to  representation,  and  a 
very  different  thing  to  follow  such  a  precedent  wiien  it  leads  in 
an  opposite  direction.  If  the  right  of  a  Representative  to  his 
vote,  or  rather  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  vote  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives, were  esteemed  too  precious  and  too  sacred,  even  in 
the  rotten-borough  system  of  the  British  Parliament  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  to  be  set  aside  upon  any  indefinite  allegation 
of  personal  interest,  how  much  more  should  it  be  held  inviolable 
upon  such  a  ground,  under  the  free  and  equal  system  which  we 
here  enjoy!  Let  me  add,  Sir,  that,  whether  this  be  a  Tory  pre- 
cedent or  not,  and  there  is  nothing  biit  gratuitous  assertion  to 
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show  wliat  it  is,  it  ig  the  only  precedent  on  the  record  of  Par- 
Hamentaiy  pvooeediiigs  on  either  aide  of  the  ocean ;  —  I  should 
rather  say  that  it  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  precedents  alt  bear- 
ing upon  the  same  point,  and  al!  sustaining  the  same  decision, 
and  with  whose  conspiring  authority  I  have  found  nothing  in 
reason,  and  nothing  upon  record,  to  conflict.  But  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  of  this  digression. 

The  charge  of  British  Toryism  against  the  American  Whin^j 
and  the  corresponding  claim  of  British  Whiggism  in  behalf  of 
American  Tories,  have  not  been  confined  to  the  circumstances 
of  this  case  or  to  the  principles  of  this  decision.  They  have 
been  applied  to  the  whole  political  chai'acter  and  conduct  of 
both  parties,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the  great  financial 
questions  upon  which  they  are  now  divided.  Now  it  would  be 
no  difficult  undertaking,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  Sir,  to  prove 
both  the  charge  and  the  claim,  whether  in  their  broader  or  more 
restricted  application,  to  be  utterly  unfounded  and  false.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  joint  stock  banldng  system, 
which  it  is  the  design  of  this  Sub-Treasury  scheme  to  annihilate, 
has  grown  up  and  greatly  extended  itself  under  the  late  libera! 
policy  of  the  British  Government.  A  stiil  greater  extension  of 
that  system  has  been  recently  demanded  by  the  Bi'itish  Whi-^s, 
and  some  of  the  more  radical  of  them  have  even  been  clamor- 
ing, not  for  a  metallic  currency,  like  the  radicals  of  our  own 
land,  but  for  downright  irredeemable  paper.  A  free  circulation, 
they  declare,  is  the  only  mode  of  making  trade  prosperous  and 
wages  high,  and,  though  I  by  no  means  agree  with  them  in  this 
last  mode  of  making  the  circulation  free,  their  dcclararion  is 
undeniably  con-ect. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  diverted, 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  fi'om  the 
true  issue  as  to  the  propriety  of  these  party  names.  It  was  no 
hard-money  doctrines,  it  was  no  financial  schemes,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  renewal  of  the  old  Revolutionary  titles.  No,  Sir,  but  the 
means  by  which  those  doctrines  were  inculcated,  and  the  acts 
by  which  those  schemes  have  been  enforced.  It  was  that  series 
of  Executive  assumptions  and  usmpations,  that  succession  of  ve- 
toes and  circulars  and  orders,  to  which  I  have  abeady  alluded,  — 
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and  of  which,  let  me  add,  that  had  they  resulted  in  the  unmin- 
gled  prosperity  of  the  country,  instead  of  in  its  present  depress- 
ed and  disastrous  condition,  they  would  have  no  less  deserved 
the  rebuhe  and  condemnation  of  a  free  people,  —  it  was  these 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  acts,  and  the  gentleman  cannot  have 
forgotten  it,  which  called  back  into  political  service  the  old 
appellations  of  Whig  and  Tory.  And  by  these  measures,  and 
not  by  any  absti-act  opinions  upon  currency  or  credit,  is  the 
propriety  of  those  appellations  to  be  determined. 

But  the  Maysville  Veto  was  a  self-denying  ordinance,  the 
gentleman  tells  us.  This  is  a  new  name,  certainly,  for  an  exer- 
cise of  that  high  Itingly  prerogative.  But  it  is  a  good  name 
notwithstanding,  Sir,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  teaching 
me  its  use.  A  self-denying  ordinance !  Where  did  that  phrase- 
ology come  from,  and  what  did  it  originally  designate  1  The 
self-denying  ordinance,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  first  of  those 
subtle  and  hypocritical  pieces  of  policy  by  which  Oliver  Crom- 
well ultimately  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
was  an  ordinance  by  which  every  body  was  denied  but  him- 
self, and  every  will  but  his  own  will.  And  the  Maysville  Veto, 
too,  was  the  first  in  that  series  of  vetoes  by  which  the  will  of 
Genera]  Jackson  obtained  supremacy  in  this  Union,  and  by 
which  the  will  of  the  people  has  been  so  frequently  and  fatally 
denied  and  nullified.  Certainly,  Sir,  it  was  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance. And  the  veto  of  Mr.  Clay's  Land  Bill  was  another. 
And  the  veto  of  the  Massachusetts  Interest  Bill  was  another. 
And  the  veto  of  the  Bank  Charter  was  another.  And  the  veto 
of  the  Bill  repealing  the  Treasury  Order  was  another.  Self- 
denying  ordinances  ail.  Sir,  and  worthy  of  going  down  to  poste- 
rity on  the  same  page  with  their  great  original.  And  a  pretty 
ample  page  they  would  require.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
General  Jackson  resorted  to  this  self-denying  process  at  least 
twice,  and  I  rather  think,  three  times  as  often,  during  his  single 
administration,  as  all  our  other  Presidents  together.  Indeed, 
this  sort  of  self-denial  has  been  his  leading  characteristic  through 
life,  and  hence,  doubtless,  even  his  private  mansion  has  always 
been  denominated  the  Hermitage  I 

And  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ways  and  means  by  which  this 
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self-denial  has  been  manifested!     Wiiat  sl,ifts  and  subtleties, 
what  tricks  and  contrivances  have  been  left  untried,  by  which 
the  just   and  constitutional  responsibility  of  a  veto  could  be 
evaded  or  avoided!     In  some  cases,  we  know,  no  reasons  at  all 
have  been  rendered,  but  the  objectionable  bill  has  been  perma- 
nently withheld  from  the  further  action  of  Congress.     In  other 
instances,  the  veto  message  has  been  sent  to  a  different  Con- 
gress from  that  which  passed  the  bill.     And  in  still  another  in- 
stance, the  bill,  instead  of  being  returned  to  Congress  with  the 
objections  of  the  President,  was  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  the  objections  of  the  Attorney- General.     And 
then  that  Veto-Exti'aordinary  and  Mess  age- Plenipotentiary  — 
the  Protest— despatched  to  the  National  Senate  on  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  declaring  "  that  in  the  late  Executive  proceed- 
ings in  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  the  President  has  assumed 
a  power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  in  de- 
rogation of  both."     That  doubtless  was  a  self-denying  ordinance 
also !     Its  pointed  rebuke  and  prosci-iption  of  the  four  members 
who  held  their  seats,  as  much  more  than  four  of  the  administra- 
tion members  of  tiio  Senate  now  hold  theirs,  in  opposition  to 
the  latest  declaration  of  the  will  of  their  constituents,  —  where 
will  a  precedent  be  found  for  that  proceeding  since  Charles  the 
First  complained  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  John  Hampden 
and  the  rest,  or,  certainly,  since  Cromwell  himself  gave  leave  of 
absence  to  an  uncomplying  Parliament  1     Its  extraordinary  de- 
claration that  the  President  himself  was  the  only  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  people,  —  where  will  a  precedent  be 
found  for  such  a  doctrine  as  that,  since  Louis  XIV.  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  the  State  ?  "     Its  final  and  legitimate  consummation,  by 
which  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  were  mutilated,  and  the  ob- 
noxious resolution  expunged,  —  where  has  there  been  such  a 
prostitution  of  the  public  records  to  the  will  of  an  Executive, 
since  James  the  First  tore  out  an  offensive  vote  of  the  Com' 
mons  with  his  own  hand  ? 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was  these  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical doctrines,  these  aiTogant  assumptions  of  powers  not 
granted,  these  outrageous  abuses  of  powers  granted,  this  con- 
solidation of  all  departments   into  one  department,  and  this 
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subjection  of  all  wills  to  one  will,  which  revived  throughout  the 
Union  the  old  Revolutionary  designations  of  political  parties. 
And  unless  the  friends  of  the  national  administration  shall  disa- 
vow and  denounce  these  doctrines  and  these  deeds  to  which  I 
have  referred,  or  unless  they  shall  expunge,  not  one,  but  all  of 
them  —  not  from  a  mere  Legislative  Journal  only,  bat  from  the 
pages  of  history,  and  the  memory  of  man,  —  however  they  may 
wince  and  writhe  under  the  odious  title  which  has  attached  to 
them,  they  wiU  in  vain  essay  to  shalie  it  off.  They  must  stand 
for  Tories  stiU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  has 
seen  fit  to  raise  this  issue.  It  has  not  only  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  matters  right  on  this  head,  but  has  afforded  me  an 
opening  for  giving  expression' to  a  sentiment  which  I  have 
deeply  felt  during  the  past  year,  and  with  which  I  will  conclude 
these  remarks.  I  need  hardly  say.  Sir,  that  I  do  not  under-esti- 
mate  the  calamities  in  which  the  late  crisis  has  involved  the 
country.  But  great  as  they  have  been  and  still  are,  as  often  as 
I  have  reviewed  the  high-handed  Executive  acts  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  I  have  come  to  this  deliberate  and  solemn  conclu- 
sion, —  that  if  the  redemption  of  the  country  from  such  usurpa- 
tion and  misrule  could  have  been  purchased  at  no  other  price 
than  this  crisis  and  these  calamities,  it  would  atill  have  been 
purchased  cheap.  My  honorable  friend  from  Charlestown,  (Mr. 
Austin,)  remarked  the  other  day  that  he  never  would  play  the 
part  of  the  strong  man  at  Gaza,  and  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the 
public  prosperity,  in  order  to  effect  the  downfall  of  his  political 
adversaries.  I  cordially  concur  with  him,  Sir,  in  that  patriotic 
sentiment.  I  would  not  have  produced  one  jot  or  tittle  of  ex- 
isting sufferings  for  any  political  effect,  nor  would  I  now  pro- 
tract them  one  hour  or  moment  for  such  a  purpose.  I  hold  ' 
to  be  the  duty  of  us  all,  as  citizens  and  as  legislators,  to  do  all 
in  our  power,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  bring  about  a  res- 
toration of  prosperity,  and  particularly  a  resumption  of  pay- 
ments. But  looking  upon  the  crisis  as  a  thing  already  existing, 
and  in  the  production  of  which  I,  at  least,  bad  no  part  or  agency, 
I  say  again,  that  if  the  political  redemption  of  the  country  could 
have  been  procured  at  no  other  or  lower  rate,  I  would  still  have 
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had  it  purchased  at  this  rate,  and  would  stili  have  gladly  paid 
my  fall  proportion  of  its  price.  Sir,  I  rejoice  in  the  self-vindi- 
cating power  of  the  Constitution,  which  this  crisis  has  displayed, 
—  I  repeat  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  belf-vindicating  power  op 
THE  Constitution,  —  for  that  seems  to  me  the  very  key  and 
index  of  the  whole  catastrophe.  The  first  object  and  operation 
of  the  Constitution  was  to  revive  a  prostrate  commerce,  to  re- 
store a  fallen  credit,  to  raise  up  a  depreciated  and  still  sinking 
currency.  And  was  it  not  entirely  fit  and  appropriate  that  com- 
merce, and  currency,  and  credit,  should  give  signs  and  warnings, 
when  that  Constitution  was  violated  and  trampled  upon,  by  their 
own  depression  and  downfall  ?  For  myself,  I  thank  my  God 
that  it  has  been  so.  I  pray  him  that  the  public  prosperity  may 
never  survive  the  public  liberty.  I  pray  him  that  whenever  that 
liberty  may  be  menaced,  whenever  the  Constitution  assailed, 
whenever  the  wide  arch  of  this  glorious  Republic  in  danger  of 
falhng,  the  people,  the  whole  people,  may  be  roused  up  to  the 
rescue,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  their  own  sufferings  and  distresses  I 
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A.  DECISION  PKONOUNCED  IN  THE    HOUSE  OF  REPRESESTATIVES    01'  1 


A  Bill  to  increase  the  eapital  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company 
being  under  consideraljon,  and  Mr.  Churcli,  of  Westport,  having  mored  an  amend- 
ment in  the  following  tei-ms :  — "  The  private  property  of  the  Corporation,  or  Stock- 
holders for  the  timo  being,  and  of  those  wlio  shall  be  stockholders  at  the  lime  when 
any  debt  shall  be  contracted,  shall  he  holden  for  the  payment  of  such  debt,  nnd  may 
be  taken  therefor  on  any  execution  issued  against  the  Corporadon  for  such  debt,  in  tha 
same  manner  as  on  executions  issued  against  them  for  individual  debts.  An;  Stock- 
holder who  shall  pay  any  debt  of  the  Corporation  for  which  he  is  made  liable,  by  this 
Act,  shall  have  the  same  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  so  paid,  or  any 
part  thereof,  as  is  provided  in  the  32dJ  Sec.  of  the  38rh  Chsp.  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes ; "  and  the  yeas  and  navs  having  been  taken  on  this  amendment,  Mr.  Allen,  of 
Northfield  called  upon  the  Speaker  to  disallow  the  votes  of  Messrs.  Safford  and 
Quincy,  of  Boston,  and  of  Mr  Baker  of  Dorchester,  as  being  Stockholders  in  the 
Corporation,  and  as  being  therefore  precluded  from  voting,  under  tlie  fourteenth  rnie 
of  the  Sd  chapter  of  the  Bules  and  Orders,  which  is  as  follows : 

"Mo  member  shall  be  permitted  fo  vote,  or  serve  on  any  Committee,  in  any  ques- 
tion where  his  private  right  is  immediately  concerned,  distinct  from  the  public  in- 

The  Speaker  decided  that  those  gentlemen  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
rale,  and  declined  excluding  them  fi-om  the  count.  Fi-om  this  decision  Mr,  Allen  ap- 
pealed, and  thereupon  the  Speaker  stated  his  reasons  as  follows :  — 

The  Speaker  said  that  he  had  already  remarked  to  the  House 
that  the  point  which  had  been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
North&eld  was  by  no  means  a  new  one  to  him.  During  the 
first  session  in  which  he  had  the  honor  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
the  House,  he  was  twice  called  on  to  decide  it.  On  both  of 
those  occasions  he  spared  no  pains  in  examining  the  authorities 
and  precedents  on  the  subject ;  on  both  of  them  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  unhesitating  conviction  in 
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his  own  mind ;  and  on  both  of  tbeni,  too,  he  had  the  still  greater 
satisfaction  of  being  sustained  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House. 
The  first  of  these  cases  was  that  of  one  or  more  Bank  Di- 
rectors and  Stockholders,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  exclude 
from  serving  on  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county,  to  which 
had  been  referred  a  memorial  from  the  Associated  Banks,  on  the 
subject  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.  The  Spealfer 
decided  that  Bank  Directors  and  Stockholders  were  entitled  to 
serve  on  such  a  committee  under  the  rule ;  and  that  decision, 
after  a  long  argument  in  opposition  to  it  by  a  gentleman  not 
now  a  member,  was  sustained,  337  to  97, 

The  second  case  was  that  of  sundry  Stockholders  in  the 
"Western  Railroad  Coiporatioii,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  ex- 
clude from  voting  on  the  bill  for  granting  the  credit  of  the  State 
in  aid  of  the  enterprise  in  which  that  Corporation  were  engaged. 
The  Speaker  decided  that  those  Stockholders  were  entitled  to 
their  votes ;  and  that  decision,  also,  was  sustained,  238  to  43. 

Tiiese  cases  differed  considerably  from  each  other,  and  both 
of  them,  in  some  degree,  from  that  now  under  consideration. 
The  former  related  to  a  whole  class  of  corporations,  —  the  doc- 
trine advanced  in  opposition  to  the  Chair  being,  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  no  director  or  stockholder  in  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  banks  in  this  Commonwealth  could  serve  on  any  com- 
mittee, or  give  any  vote  on  any  question,  relating  to  banks  and 
banking.  The  latter  related  only  to  a  single  corporation,  and  in 
this  respect  was  analogous  to  the  case  before  the  House.  It 
was  obvious,  however,  that  all  three  of  them  involved  the  same 
general  principles,  and  must  be  governed  by  the  same  parlia- 
mentary precedents- 
There  was  one  point  in  which  the  Speaker  said  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  all  these  cases  agreed.  In  neither  of  them  did  his  deci- 
sion affect  results.  The  committee,  on  which  the  bank  director 
was  permitted  to  serve,  could  of  course  do  nothing  final.  Their 
proceedings,  like  those  of  all  other  committees,  were  conti-olled  by 
the  House.  So  also  in  the  second  case,  had  all  the  stockholders 
in  the  Western  Eailvoad  Corporation,  who  were  members  of  the 
House,  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting,  the  aid  of  the  State 
would  still  have  been  granted  by  a  handsome  majority.     And  so 
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in  the  present  instance,  too,  should  the  three  gentlemen  who 
have  been  named  as  stockholders  be  excluded  from  the  count, 
there  would  remain  a  majority  of  thirty-seven  to  dispose  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Westport.  The  Speaker 
trusted  that  these  circumstances  would  insure  to  the  question 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  they  doubtless  had  in  the  previous 
instances  in  which  it  had  been  raised,  a  more  calm,  deliberate, 
and  dispassionate  investigation,  than  if  an  important  issue  were 
immediately  involved  in  its  settlement. 

Such  an  investigation  he  thotiglit  it  eminently  deserved.  In 
his  judgment  it  was  a  question  of  high  importance  and  of  far- 
reaching  responsibility.  Other  corporations  were  concerned  in 
its  settlement  beside  the  Sandwich  Glass  Company;  —  corpora- 
tions of  a  different  class  and  character.  The  real  question  be- 
fore the  House  was,  whether  the  city  of  Boston  should  be  de- 
prived of  two  of  its  members  legally  chosen  and  duly  qualified, 
and  the  town  of  Dorchester  of  one  third  of  its  rightful  repre- 
sentation here,  on  an  allegation  that  the  private  interests  of  the 
members  referred  to  were  inconsistent  with  a  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duty  to  their  constituents?  It  was  the  right  of  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  not  of  the  members  themselves,  which 
was  really  at  stake  in  this  and  in  all  similar  cases.  And  gentle- 
men would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  though  the  conti'oveiray 
might  now  relate  to  a  city  and  a  town  which  perhaps  could 
aflord  to  spare  a  vote  or  two,  —  it  might  next  be  raised  in  rela- 
tion to  such  as  had  but  one  Representative,  and  thus  disfran- 
chise them  altogether  on  particular  questions. 

The  Speaker  said  that  as  often  as  he  had  reflected  on  this 
view  of  the  case,  and  it  had  been  again  and  again  the  subject 
of  his  examination,  he  had  been  led  to  doubt  both  the  policy 
and  the  justice  of  retaining  in  our  Hules  and  Orders  any  such 
principle  as  that  under  which  the  question  had  been  raised.  The 
power  of  the  House  in  all  matters  relating  to  their  own  proceed- 
ings might,  perhaps,  be  unquestionable.  The  Constitution  ex- 
pressly gave  them  such  a  power  and  he  supposed  it  to  be  abso- 
lute. They  might  silence  members,  he  presumed,  not  merely 
in  the  case  provided  for,  but  in  any  or  all  other  cases,  subject 
only  to  their  responsibility  to  the  people.     But  power  was  obvi- 
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onsly  one  thing,  and  right  another.  And  he  had  often  been  led 
to  question  the  right  by  which  any  portion  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  could  say  to  any  other  portion,  except  where 
it  might  be  absolutely  essential  to  their  own  self-defence  and 
self-preservation  as  a  deliberative,  legislative  body,  that  they 
should  not  exercise  the  common  and  acknowledged  privileges 
and  powers  of  membership.  All  were  here  by  similar  titles  and 
upon  similar  terms.  "We  were  the  Representatives  of  the  seve- 
ral communities  which  had  elected  us,  and  our  responsibilities 
were  to  them,  and  not  to  each  other.  And  it  would  seem  no 
inappropriate  reply,  to  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  interfere 
with  another  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  as  a  member,  and  to 
exclude  him  in  any  case  from  his  equal  share  in  the  collective 
will  of  the  House,  upon  some  allegation  of  his  being  disquali- 
fied for  the  service  which  his  fellow-citizens  had  assigned  him, 

"  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ?  To  his 
own  master  he  shall  stand  or  fall." 

The  Speaker  confessed,  therefore,  that,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, he  was  opposed  to  the  rule  altogether.  But  it  had  come 
down  to  us  from  a  distant  antiquity,  and  had  been  annually  in- 
corporated into  our  parliamentary  system.  It  was  his  duty,  ac- 
cordingly, as  the  servant  of  the  House,  to  observe  and  execute 
it.  And  he  should  not  shrink  from  doing  so,  wherever  its  exe- 
cution was  called  for.  But  the  same  views  which  had  led  him 
to  question  its  justice  in  the  abstract,  would  lead  him  also,  now 
and  always,  to  give  it  the  narrowest  possible  consii-uction.  He 
desired  to  be  personally  instramental  in  depriving  as  few  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  as  might  be,  of  what  seemed  to 
him  their  just  and  rightful  prerogative.  And  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  repeating  what  he  said  on  this  subject  three  years  ago, 
that  he  should  very  much  prefer  to  have  any  one  or  any  num- 
ber of  his  decisions  set  aside  by  the  House,  than  to  be  guilty 
himself  of  setting  aside  the  vote  of  a  single  member  in  a  case  in 
any  degree  doubtful. 

Nor  did  scruples  lilce  these  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
himself.  Old  as  the  rule  was,  and  incorporated,  as  it  had  been, 
into  all  our  legislative  systems,  national  and  State,  it  seemed  to 
have  been  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  it  to  be  enforced,  or  even 
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for  any  question  to  be  raised  under  it.  With  the  exception  of 
a  single  case  which  had  recently  occurred  in  Congress,  during  a 
very  exciting  discussion,  and  to  which  he  would  presently  allude, 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  point  having  been  raised  in 
any  American  Assembly  but  our  own.  Doubtless,  there  must 
have  been  such  instances  in  some  of  our  State  Legislatures,  but 
he  had  never  met  with  any,  and  knew  not  where  to  find  any 
account  of  them.  During  the  long  and  agitating  controversies, 
extending  through  so  many  successive  years,  as  to  the  re-chfirter 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  Congress,  although  partisan 
jealousies  were  sharply  stimulated  against  that  institution,  al- 
though not  a  few  of  its  stockholders  were  known  to  be  mem- 
bers, and  although  accusations  of  other  sorts  of  interest  in  its 
continued  existence  were  rife  in  all  quarters,  no  such  point  of 
order  is  believed  to  have  been  started.  The  rule,  by  general 
consent,  seems  to  have  been  left  to  operate  upon  individual  con- 
sciences, inducing  members  to  decline  voting  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, wherever  they  felt  they  were  liable  to  be  swayed  from  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  by  their  private  interests,  or  wherever 
perhaps,  they  were  unwilling  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  being 
thus  swayed,  —  but  to  have  been  regarded  as  altogether  too 
odious  and  too  arbitrary  to  be  put  forcibly  into  execution. 

But  its  execution  had  been  demanded  in  this  case  by  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Northfield,  and,  in  default  of  any  American  author- 
ities on  the  subject,  the  Speaker  said  he  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  Parliamentary  Annals  of  the  Mother  Country,  from  which 
the  rule  was  originally  borrowed,  to  find  precedents  for  deter- 
mining its  rightful  interpretation  and  legitimate  intent.  Even 
there  the  precedents  were  few  and  far  between ;  —  but  the  Chair 
was  happy  to  state,  that  all  which  he  had  been  able  to  find  had 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  that  the  strictest  and  narrowest 
possible  construction  was  to  be  given  to  the  rule,  which  its 
terms  would  admit  of.  Even  in  an  unreformed,  rotten-borough 
House  of  Commons,  where  there  was  so  little  pretence  to  any 
representation  of  the  people  on  the  principle  of  equality,  and 
where  so  many  of  the  members  were  without  any  direct  re- 
sponsibihty  to  the  people  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term,  there 
seemed  to  have  been  the  utmost  caution  observed  in  disfranchis- 
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ing  a  member  on  any  pretence  of  prirate  interest.  How  much 
more  ought  such  a  caution  to  be  observed  in  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly so  carefully  constituted  to  insure  equality  and  responsi- 
bility as  ours  I 

There  were  but  three  leading  cases  in  the  English  Parlia- 
mentary Journals  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  the  Chair  had  found 
opportunity  to  examine  them.  The  first  in  order  was  the  Loyalty 
Loan  case,  in  1797.  This  was  a  question  about  allowing  an 
outright  bonus  or  gratuity  of  five  pounds  in  the  hundred  to  the 
subscribers  to  a  loan  called  the  Loyalty  Loan,  which  had  been 
made  to  the  British  Government  in  a  great  public  exigency,  and 
by  which  the  subscribei-s  had  suffered  a  pecuniary  loss.  It  was 
a  measure  purely  of  pecuniary  relief  and  indemnification  to  pri- 
vate individuals.  It  was  there  decided  that  the  interest  of  the 
subscribers  was  direct  and  immediate.  It  was  a  vote  of  money 
directJy  and  immediately  out  of  the  public  Treasury  into  their 
own  pockets,  and  the  votes  of  such  of  them  as  were  members  — 
except,  indeed,  of  those  who  declared  in  their  places  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the  bonus  —  were  accord- 
ingly disallowed.  This  case,  it  would  be  perceived,  was  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  pension  case  supposed  by  the  Chair,  a 
day  or  two  since,  when  this  point  of  order  was  first  suggested, 
and  did  not  go  at  all  beyond  jt. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  the  London  Flour  Company,  in- 
corporated for  the  maimfacture  of  bread  in  the  year  1800.  By 
that  bill  certain  persons  were  not  merely  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  which  has  been  named,  but  it  was  provided  that  they 
should  be  allowed  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  moneys  advanced  by 
them  for  the  establishment,  instead  of  five  per  cent,  which  was 
the  legal  rate  of  interest.  In  this  ease  it  was  decided,  that  sub- 
scribers to  the  stock  might  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  all 
its  various  stages,  and  upon  all  questions  aiising  in  relation  to  it,, 
with  the  single  exception  of  that  relating  to  this  provision  as  to 
the  rate  of  interest  which  they  should  be  allowed  to  receive. 
But  on  a  motion  to  reduce  this  rate  from  ten  per  cent,  to  five, 
their  votes  were  disallowed. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  the  Gold  Coin  Bill,  in  1811,.—  a 
bill  introduced  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  growing  out  of  a 
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suspension  of  specie  payments  and  a  depreciation  of  paper 
money  in  England,  and  in  which  it  was  alleged  the  Bank  of 
England  was  deeply  interested.  The  direct  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  gold  coins  at  any  price  above 
their  par  value  in  paper.  The  immediate  intention  was  to  bring 
up  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  state  of  deprecia- 
tion in  which  their  irredeemability  had  naturally  involved  them, 
and  to  restore  them  to  their  full  nominal  value.  On  this  occasion 
there  were  no  less  than  forty-five  directors  and  proprietors  of 
that  institution  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  votes  of  all 
of  them  were  allowed,  after  much  debate  but  without  any  di- 
vision. 

Of  these  three  cases,  the  only  ones  the  Speaker  had  been  able 
to  find,  the  second  manifestly  presented  the  nearest  analogy  to 
that  now  before  the  House.  It  was,  like  this,  the  case  of  a  Cor- 
poration whose  charter  was  immediately  under  consideration; 
and  the  question  there,  as  here,  was  how  far  the  stockholders 
could  vote  upon  that  charter.  It  was  clear,  that  if  that  precedent 
were  to  be  followed,  they  could  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
from  one  stage  to  another,  and  on  its  final  passage,  and  on  all 
other  questions  relating  to  it,  except  where  the  question  was 
solely  and  exclusively  one  as  to  the  amount  of  their  own  profits. 
The  principle  of  the  case,  as  repeatedly  laid  down  in  the  debate 
on  the  point  of  order,  was,  —  that  where  a  bill  was  partly  of  a 
public  nature  and  partly  of  benefit  to  themselves,  {and  it  was 
admitted  that  that  bill  was  of  such  a  mixed  character,)  the 
stockholders  might  vote  on  the  principle  ;  but  that  whenever  the 
incidental  point  arose  in  which  their  own  interests  exclusively 
lay,  they  could  not  vote. 

This  is  substantially  the  rule  of  this  House,  by  which  it  is 
provided,  that  to  exclude  a  member  from  voting,  the  interest 
must  be  a  private  interest, — or  rather  "  a  private  right,"  (a  word 
certainly  of  greater  caution,  and  which  unquestionably  justified 
a  narrower  construction  than  the  English  rule,)  —  immediately 
concerned  and  distinct  from  the  public  interest.  And  now  the 
question  was,  whether  the  proposition  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Westport  involved  directly  and  immediately  such  a  dis- 
tinct private  interest  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Boston  and 
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Sandwich  Glass  Company,  and  presented  such  a  question  of 
unmixed  private  right,  as  to  exclude  them  from  voting  on  it 
under  the  rule  as  illustrated  by  these  precedents. 

This  inquky  rendered  necessary  some  examination  of  the  pro- 
position itself,  and  the  answer  to  it  would  undoubtedly  depend 
not  a  little  on  the  different  views  which  were  entertained  as  to 
the  character  and  consequences  of  that  proposition.  Did  this 
proposition  of  unlimited  liability  present  to  the  House  solely 
and  singly  a  consideration  of  profit  or  loss  to  the  stockholders? 
Was  it  a  naked,  unmixed  matter  of  private  interest  or  private 
right  to  the  company  ?  Had  the  public  no  concern  in  the  ques- 
tion ?  If  such  were  the  case,  the  three  gentlemen  clearly  could 
not  vote  upon  it.  But  the  Chair  certainly  did  not  regard  it  in 
that  light.  He  looked  upon  the  question  of  limited  or  unlimited 
liabiJity,  whether  in  reference  to  all  corporations  or  to  one,  as  a 
question  in  which  the  public  was  deeply  interested.  He  had 
always  believed  that  where  there  was  an  unlimited  liability,  an 
unlimited  credit  was  sure  to  follow ;  that  instead  of  looking  to 
the  capital  only,  the  public  were  led  to  place  their  trust  on  some 
indefinite  amount  of  individual  wealth  behind  it ;  that  unwar- 
ranted confidence  was  thus  certain  to  be  created,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  those  of  the  stockholders  whose  liability  beyond 
their  stock  was  worth  any  thing,  were  not  less  certain  to  with- 
draw from  the  concern;  and  that  the  security  of  the  corpora- 
tion, of  its  creditors,  and  of  the  community  generally,  were  thus 
at  once  and  together  put  in  jeopardy.  The  tendency  of  such  a 
measure  to  drive  capital  out  of  the  State,  furnished  another 
mode  of  illustrating  the  interest  of  the  public  in  such  a  propo- 
sition. But,  without  entering  further  into  his  personal  opinions 
as  to  the  amendment  in  question,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  say, 
that  it  had  been  argued  from  first  to  last  on  the  express  ground 
of  the  public  interest,  the  interest  of  the  creditors  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  community  generally.  No  one  bad  pretended  that  it 
was  a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  to  the  stockholders  —  a 
simple  question  whether  they  should  receive  ten  per  cent  or  five 
per  cent,  on  their  money.  The  very  term  liability  was  a  relative 
term.  LiabiUty  to  what  ?  Liability  to  whom  ?  It  was  plain, 
and  had  been  all  along  admitted,  that,  however  there  might  be 
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a  private  interest  at  stake,  it  was  not  presented  distinctly  from 
the  public  interest  which  was  concerned  also,  but  was  involved 
and  mixed  up  with  it  And  the  precedents  expressly  asserted 
that  where  a  matter  was  "  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  public  and 
partly  private,"  stockholders  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  He 
might  go  on  to  observe  that  there  coiild  be  no  certain  evidence 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  stockholder,  whether  he  could  have 
any  private  interest  at  all  in  the  subject,  as  this  must  depend  on 
the  fact  whether  he  had  any  property  beyond  that  embarked  in 
the  concern,  upon  which  this  unlimited  liability  was  to  rest.  If, 
in  the  case  of  the  Loyalty  Loan,  the  mere  declaration  of  a  pur- 
pose not  to  avail  himself  of  the  bonus,  could  exempt  a  subscriber 
from  the  operation  of  the  rule,  an  absolute  inability  to  receive 
either-  advantage  or  detriment  from  any  particular  provision, 
would  certainly  be  no  less  effectual.  But  the  views  already  taken 
he  regarded  as  sufficient  without  so  great  a  refinement ;  and  he 
had  only  suggested  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  extreme  care 
which  the  precedents  inculcated  in  the  application  of  the  rule 
in  question. 

The  Speaker  said  that  the  case  to  which  he  had  alluded  as 
having  recently  occurred  in  Congress,  was  that  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey members,  who  were  declared  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  while  in 
the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  entitled  to 
vote  on  a  question  relating  to  their  own  case.  The  Speaker 
said  he  had  no  record  of  that  decision,  and  referred  to  it  only 
from  memory.  It  was  a  case,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  which  he 
should  have  felt  quite  as  much  doubt  as  about  that  now  under 
consideration.  He  had  been  led  to  think  of  it,  by  one  in  some 
degree  analogous,  which  seemed  likely  to  present  itself  within  a 
few  weeks  past,  in  reference  to  the  two  members  from  Mendon, 
whose  seats  had  now  been  vacated,  but  who,  it  was  well  re- 
membered, voted  in  every  instance  on  their  own  case,  down  to 
the  final  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  declaring  their  elec- 
tion void.  And  even  on  that  question  they  were  not  prevented 
from  voting  by  the  Chair  or  by  the  House.  Now,  some  of  the 
Parliamentary  authorities  expressly  referred  to  election  cases  as 
coming  under  the  usage  on  the  subject  of  interested  members. 
One  of  the  oldest  precedents  on  record  on  this  subject,  he  be- 
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lieved,  was  an  election  case.  He  was  glad,  however,  that,  in 
the  Mendon  case,  no  point  of  order  was  pressed,  and  that  he 
was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  the  author- 
ity of  President  Adams,  fortified  by  his  own  deliberate  private 
judgment,  and  the  precedents  of  the  Parliament  from  which  the 
rule  had  been  borrowed.  True,  there  was  this  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  New  Jersey  members  and  the  Mendon  mem- 
bers,—  that  the  former  were  provided  with  certificates  of  un- 
questionable validity,  while  those  of  the  latter  were  believed  to 
be  without  some  of  the  requisite  sanctions  and  signatures.  But 
not  even  this  would  have  reconciled  him  to  depriving  those  gen- 
tlemen of  their  votes  in  one  case,  while  the  House  permitted 
them  to  retain  their  seats  at  all. 

It  might  be  asked  of  the  Speaker,  in  what  cases  the  rule  was 
to  be  applied,  so  as  not  to  be  altogether  inoperative.  The  case 
of  a  pension  had  already  been  suggested.  If  a  member  of  the 
House  were  a  petitioner  for  a  pension,  bounty,  remuneration,  or 
indemnification  of  any  kind,  the  rule  would  clearly  exclude  him 
from  voting  on  the  question.  A  large  number  of  resolves  had 
already  passed  the  House  and  others  were  still  in  the  orders  of 
the  day,  granting  gratuities  to  persons  who  had  arrested  crimi- 
nals, detected  counterfeiters,  or  rendered  other  service  to  the 
community.  If  any  of  these  persons  had  been  members  of  the 
House,  their  votes  must  have  been  disallowed.  Then  there  was 
a  class  of  cases  liable  at  any  time  to  arise  out  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  members,  when  charges  might  be  made  against 
them  upon  which  the  House  might  find  it  necessary  to  proceed, 
or  when  by  some  gross  violation  of  order  and  decorum  in  the 
House,  or  of  morality  and  honor  out  of  it,  they  might  subject 
themselves  to  reprimand  or  expulsion.  And  questions  might 
also,  perhaps,  occur  in  relation  to  corporations,  on  which  the  votes 
of  the  stockholders  would  be  excluded  under  the  precedent  of  the 
London  Flour  Company,  before  cited.  But  these  questions  the 
Speaker  beUeved  could  be  very  few,  and  the  multiplication  of 
them  he  thought  would  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  great 
fundamental  right  of  the  people  to  representation  on  the  princi- 
ples of  equahty.  If  members  duly  elected  and  qualified  were  to 
be  deprived  of  their  votes,  as  had  been  demanded,  now  and  for- 
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merly,  on  every  question  relating  to  corporations  in  which  they 
may  be  associated  with  hundreds  of  other  members  of  the 
community,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  a  business  which  directly 
employs  the  labor  of  other  hundreds  of  workmen,  and  indirectly 
of  still  other  hundreds  of  agricultural  producers,  —  if  such  an 
interest  in  any  question  as  this,  must  be  construed  into  "  a  pri- 
vate right  distinct  from  the  public  interest,"  subjecting  a  member 
to  a  temporary  disfranchisement, — the  right  of  the  people  to  an 
equal  representation  on  every  subject  of  legislation,  would  be 
rendered  precarious  indeed.  If  the  stockholders  of  such  corpora- 
tions were  to  be  deprived  of  their  votes,  how  should  it  be  with 
the  stockholders  of  rival  corporations  or  even  of  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business,  whose  interests  might  be  adverse,  and 
whose  policy  might  be  to  crush  competition,  if  any  such  should 
chance  to  be  members  ?  How  should  it  be  with  members  who 
owned  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  establishment,  or  with 
farmers  who  would  sell  their  produce  at  higher  prices  owing  to 
its  neighborhood,  or  with  agents  or  factors  who  had  the  sale  of 
its  wares  and  fabrics  ?  All  these  might  have  interests  fully  equal 
to  those  of  the  stockholders.  And  with  what  class  of  corpora- 
tions should  the  proscription  cease  ?  How  should  it  be  with 
members  of  municipal  corporations,  when  questions  of  particu- 
lar and  exclusive  interest  to  those  corporations  should  occur? 
On  the  questions  of  boundary  between  adjacent  towns  which 
were  annually  occurring,  were  the  members  from  both  towns  to 
be  ruled  out  from  voting?  If  a  strict  analogy  were  to  be  ob- 
served between  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  as  to  jurors 
and  witnesses,  and  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  such  cases  as 
these  must  clearly  be  comprehended  under  the  rule. 

There  were  others,  too,  besides  members  of  corporations,  as 
to  whose  right  of  voting  questions  must  arise,  if  the  rule  were 
to  receive  such  an  extension  ?  How  should  it  be  with  farmers, 
on  the  bounties  on  wheat  or  siUc  ?  How  with  innkeepers  or 
grocers,  on  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  ? 
How  with  the  members  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles  River 
and  Warren  bridges,  on  the  subject  of  restoring  a  toll  to  those 
decaying  structures?  The  doctrines  which  two  years  ago  would 
have  deprived  a  stockholder  in  any  bank  in  the  Commonwealth 
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from  sewing  on  a  committee  or  voting,  in  reference  to  the  en- 
tire subject  of  banks  and  banking,  would  seem  to  justify  a  uhni- 
lar  proscription  in  all  these  cases. 

But  the  Speaker  said  he  would  no  longer  trespass  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  H  H  ,-e  that  gentlemen  might 
at  first  sight  be  d  J  d  t  t  u  the  rule  as  the  gentleman 
from  Northfield  hi  d  t  t  e  it,  in  appealing  from  his 
decision.  And  tl  f  b  1  g  t  to  be  a  rule  of  doubtful 
constitutional  ji  t  d  t  f  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers, adverse  to  th  i  I  ty  f  tl  presentative  system,  and 
which,  unless  ca  f  illy  1  t  1  pable  of  being  wrested  to 
the  worst  of  pu  p  I  h  d  f  It  b  nd  to  give  to  the  House 
his  honest  views  f  ta  I  t  It  ndency,  and  to  explain  to 
them  fully  the  g    u  d      f  I      d 

His  own  dispo   t  lib  in  any  case  to  apply  the 

rnle  to  a  case  of  p  t  t  t  Corporations  had  been  so 
multiplied  of  lat   y  d  tl  t     sts  had  become  so  closely 

interwoven  with  those  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth, that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  cases  in  which  they  were 
entirely  distinct.  The  interests  of  individual  corporations  even, 
partook  largely  of  the  character  of  public  interests.  To  how 
large  a  number  of  persons  must  an  interest  be  common,  to  be 
entitled  to  the  designation  of  a  public  interest  ?  The  "Western 
Railroad  Corporation  had  some  thousands  of  stockholders.  Was 
the  interest  which  a  member  held  in  common  with  thousands  of 
others,  to  be  regarded  as  a  private  interest  ?  What,  then,  should 
be  the  numeiical  bmit  at  v.  I  icl  an  interest  should  cetse  to  be 
private  and  be  acj  nowledged  as  public  '  The  membeia  w  hose 
lotes  were  in  question  in  the  picent  ca  e  weie  inteiested  in 
common  with  at  least  a  bundled  st  ckhol  ler*  and  theie  weie 
frequently  more  than  three  hundred  opeiatives  employed  in  the 
establishment  The  fepeil  ei  s-iid  tl  at  if  in  any  ca  e  he  was 
to  be  compelled  to  legaid  mteiests  hi  e  the  e  a^  gionnds  of  ex- 
clusion undei  the  rule  it  wculd  only  be  where  the  aiithoiit>  for 
so  doing  was  plain,  precise,  and  unavoidable.  He  would  follow 
in  the  steps  which  had  been  already  taken  in  this  line  of  con- 
struction, as  it  was  his  duty  to  do;  but  he  should  adventure 
on  no  new  tracks  in  a  direction  so  conti-ary  to  hia  opinions  of 
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policy  and  justice.  And,  if  he  must  err  at  all,  he  should  a 
endeavor  to  err  on  that  side,  which  should  insure  the  greatest 
freedom  of  voice  and  vote  to  those  who  held  their  seats  in  the 
House  by  the  same  title  with  himself,  and  who  had  all  the  con- 
stitutional qualificationB  for  a  full,  equal,  and  unrestrained  exer- 
cise of  the  privileges  of  membership. 

The  decision  of  the  Speaker  was  sustained,  259  to  189. 
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I  NEEU  not  assure  you  of  the  sincere  pleasm-e  with  which  I 
rise  to  respond  to  the  Resolution  you  have  just  adopted,  I  thanlc 
the  gentleman  from  Westport  for  proposing  it.  I  thank  each 
member  of  the  House  for  uniting  in  its  passage.  Called,  as  I 
was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  by  so  mere  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  present,  to  preside  over  a  body  so  nearly 
balanced  in  reference  to  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  party  poli- 
tics, I  entered  on  the  duties  assigned  me  with  little  hope  of 
giving  satisfaction,  either  to  myself  or  others.  I  looked  forward 
to  labors,  of  which  other  years  had  aiforded  me  no  experience. 
I  anticipated  trials,  for  which  previous  sessions  had  furnished 
me  with  no  adequate  preparation.  And,  certainly,  I  ventured 
to  promise  myself,  at  the  end,  nothing  more,  at  the  best,  than 
the  indulgent  consideration  of  that  bare  majority  by  whose 
unmerited  favor  I  had  been  placed  here. 

It  could  not  fail  to  give  me  the  highest  gratification,  Gentle- 
men, to  find,  as  tlie  session  advanced,  so  many  of  my  apprehen- 
sions disappointed;  to  find  the  elements  of  strife  and  discord, 
which  manifestly  abounded  in  the  original  composition  of  this 
body,  so  rarely  set  in  motion ;  to  find  the  public  business  so 
little  interrupted  by  acrimonious  controversy  and  angry  dispute ; 
and,  more  especially,  to  find  my  own  official  services,  so  seldom 
made  the  subject  of  party  division,  or  even  of  personal  exception. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  sat  here  during  three  successive  winters 
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without  learning,  that  it  ia  always  in  the  power  of  parties,  or 
even  of  individuals,  to  perplex  and  embarrass  a  presiding  officer 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  if  they  have  the  disposition  to 
do  so.  Let  him  be  ever  so  able,  by  frequent  appeals  from  his 
decisions  they  may  cast  a  doubt  upon  his  competency.  Let 
him  be  ever  so  scrupulous,  by  repeated  insinuations  and  impu- 
tations upon  his  motives,  they  may  raise  a  suspicion  as  to  his 
integrity.  Let  him  be  ever  so  prompt,  so  patient,  so  untiring, 
by  constantly  cavilling  at  his  course,  they  may  render  his  posi- 
tion painful  to  himself,  and  involve  his  administration  in  more 
or  less  of  popular  odium.  No  length  of  experience,  no  degree  of 
diligence,  no  measure  of  fidelity,  I  am  persuaded,  can  arm  a 
Speaker  effectually  against  the  persevering  assaults  of  personal 
malice  or  partisan  mEdignity,  While,  on  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  render  his  exertions,  in  any  considerable  degree,  successful  or 
satisfactory,  he  must  have  the  confidence  of  those  over  whom 
he  presides,  and  requires  a  constant  exercise  of  their  indulgence, 
forbearance,  and  generosity. 

It  is  to  such  an  exercise  of  generosity,  indulgence,  and  for- 
bearance on  your  part,  Gentlemen,  and  to  the  confidence  in  my 
official  fidelity  you  have  habitually  manifested,  that  I  feel  myself 
indebted  for  whatever  success  may  have  attended  my  efforts 
during  the  present  winter.  Those  efforts,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying,  have  been  honest,  have  been  arduous,  have  been 
unremitted.  But  I  am  sensible  they  must  have  utterly  failed  of 
their  object,  had  they  not  been  seconded  and  sustained  by  your 
confidence  and  your  cooperation.  For  these,  then,  even  more 
than  for  the  complimentary  tribute  you  have  just  been  pleased 
to  pay  rae,  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments, and  to  tender  you  the  assurances  of  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  resume  my  seat  without  con- 
gratulating you  on  the  comparatively  early  period  at  which 
we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  our  labors  to  a  close.  The 
session  of  1838,  the  first  in  which  I  had  the  honor  to  occupy  the 
Chair  of  the  House,  did  not  reach  its  termination,  as  some  of 
you  may  remember,  until  the  25th  day  of  April.  It  was,  of 
course,  considered  a  matter  for  general  felicitation  last  year,  that 
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an  adjournment  was  effected  as  early  as  the  10th  day  of  the 
same  month.  But  we  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  having 
accomplished  a  far  greater  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  legis- 
lative term,  and  of  having  despatched  the  business  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  a  shorter  time  than  any  of  our  predecessors  since 
the  June  session  was  aboHshed.  Sitting  here  as  we  do,  at  an 
expense  of  not  less  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  dollars  a 
day,  all  the  departments  of  government  included,  it  is  no  insig- 
nificant affair,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  if  in  no  other,  to 
cut  off  thirty  or  forty  days  from  the  duration  of  the  session. 
And  should  the  example  which  has  thus  been  given,  be  imitated 
and  improved  upon  for  a  few  years  to  come,  as  I  firmly  believe 
it  easily  may  be  without  any  detriment  to  the  public  interests, 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  will  soon  be  relieved  of  a 
large  part  of  the  burden  which  has  borne  on  it  most  oppressively 
for  many  years  past 

Nor  is  it  only  to  an  abbreviation  of  the  session  that  we  may 
look  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  result.  If  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  proposed  by  the  last 
Legislature  and  ratified  by  the  present  by  such  large  majorities 
in  both  branches,  should  be  adopted  by  the  people  on  the  first 
Monday  of  April  next,  as  I  heartily  hope  it  will  be,  the  number 
of  members  in  this  branch  of  the  Legislature,  as  you  are  all 
aware,  will  be  diminished  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  daily  expenses  of  the  sessions  be  prop ortio nab ly  rednced. 
But,  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  trespass  further  on  your  attention 
with  any  dry  economical  calculations,  nor  will  I  detain  you  with 
any  detailed  review  of  the  measures  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged.  Perhaps  the  most  sb-iking  characteristic  of  the  session 
which  is  now  about  to  terminate,  has  been  the  almost  entire 
omission  of  any  thing  like  long  speeches,  and  I  will  not  now 
deviate  from  a  policy  which  has  proved  so  propitious  to  an  early 
completion  of  our  duties.  Let  me  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
if,  in  the  exercise  of  authority  and  the  enforcement  of  order,  I 
have  infringed  on  a  single  privilege  or  injured  a  single  feeling, 
I  sincerely  regret  it,  and  that  every  member  of  the  House  will 
carry  with  him,  when  we  part,  my  best  wishes  for  his  personal 
health  and  happiness.     May  that  God  who  has  guarded  you  all 
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here  —  preserving  you  from  the  pestilence  wliicli  has  walked 
among  us  in  darkness,  and  the  sickness  that  has  destroyed  at 
noon-day,  and  to  whose  mercy  we  owe  it,  that  disease  and 
death  have  not  obeyed  the  summons  which  seems  almost  to 
have  been  served  upon  them  in  behalf  of  us  all,  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  thick  and  poisonous  air  wMch  we  have  been  daily 
inhaling  —  may  He  now  guide  you  in  safety  to  your  homes. 
May  each  one  of  you  enjoy  a  rich  portion  of  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  those  free  institutions  which  you  have  been  called 
on  to  administer,  and  of  those  equal  laws  which  you  have  here 
assisted  in  enacting.  And  may  you  find  an  ample  reward  for 
the  exertions  you  have  made  and  the  services  you  have  rendered, 
in  the  approbation  of  your  constituents,  in  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people,  and  in  the  long- continued  prosperity  and.  honor 
of  our  beloved  Commonwealth. 
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TED    STATES,    IN    COMiUITTEB    ( 
UKION,  JULY  a,  l&ll. 


'    REPEESEKTATIVES    C 


I    THE    STATE    OE    ' 


I  HAVE  no  design,  Mi.  Chairman,  of  trespassing  at  any  great 
lenglli  on  tile  lime  of  ilic  Committee.  Tlie  sin  of  mailing  a  long 
speecli  is  one  wMoli  I  liave  neyei  jet  committed  in  this  hall,  and  I 
certainly  shall  not  suitei  myself  to  be  gniltv  of  it  at  the  pi-esent 
session.  If  I  had  succeeded  m  obttmmg  the  floor  immediately 
after  the  honorjl  le  membei  fiom  '^onth  Ci  olina  (Mr.  Pickens) 
had  conclude  1  and  I  efote  he  had  left  the  Honse,  I  might  have 
indulged  in  some  comments  on  one  oi  two  parts  of  his  speech. 
I  hardly  legiet  howeier  that  I  failed  to  do  so,  as  it  is  quite 
f»o  warm  weather  to  follow  that  gentleman  far,  either  in  his 
gloomy  forel  odings  or  his  eloquent  flights  One  question  which 
ho  has  propounded  I  n  ould  not  undei  any  cneurastanccs,  have 
attempted  to  answer  The  gentleman  asked  emphatically, 
«  What  constitute  Slate  rights'  Sir  the  true  rights  of  the 
States  are  not  diihcult  to  be  ascertained,  and  are  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  always.  But  "  State  rights,"  in  the  parti- 
san sense  of  the  term,  seem  to  me  to  be  one  thing  to-day, 
another  thing  to-morrow,  and  sometimes  nothing  at  ail  the  next 
day  At  any  rale,  I  have  never  met  with  a  definition  which 
could  stand  the  test  of  time  and  circumstances. 

It  is  not  fo  be  disguised,  that,  at  first  sight  certainly,  there  are 
some  difficulties  about  adopting  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion, at  the  present  moment,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
under  other  circumstances,   would  be  disposed  to  support  it. 
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We  have  been  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
there  is  an  aggregate  of  debt  and  deficit  to  be  provided  for  in 
this  and  the  ensuing  year  of  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars. A  bill  has  akeady  been  reported,  authorizing  a  public  loan 
to  that  amount.  Another  bill  may  soon  be  expected  to  lay  new 
duties  on  imports,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  debt  when  it 
shall  fall  due,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  of  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  annual  revenue.  These  bills  will  form  a  conspi- 
cuous pai-t  of  the  legislation  of  the  present  session.  They  will 
occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  statute  book  of  the  present 
Congress.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  would  look  a  little 
strange  to  find  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  them,  perhaps 
on  the  very  next  page,  a  bill  gi-anting  away,  by  an  outright  and 
absolute  donation,  the  funds  which  are  already  on  hand,  or  those 
which  are  certain  to  come  into  our  possession,  during  such  a 
period  of  the  national  necessity. 

Yet,  strange  as  such  a  coui-se  of  legislation  may  appear,  and 
much  as  I  foresee  it  will  be  harped  on,  for  the  purpose  of  excite 
ing  hostility  towards  those  who  may  have  assented  to  it,  I  intend 
to  give  it  my  vote.  I  am  desirous,  therefore,  of  vindicating  that 
vote,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  advance.  I  wish,  in  other  words,  in 
the  few  remarks  with  which  I  shall  trouble  the  Committee  this 
morning,  to  take  my  stand,  where  so  many  other  gentlemen  who 
have  opposed  the  bill  have  taken  theirs,  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
Treasury,  and  with  its  deplorable  condition  of  emptiness  and 
exhaustion  fuU  in  my  view,  —  a  condition,  let  me  say,  which  we 
Sir,  had  no  hand  in  creating,  —  to  justify,  as  far  as  1  am  able,  my 
assent  to  an  act,  by  which  we  shall  seem  to  be  literally  "  taking 
away  from  that  which  has  not,  even  that  which  it  has." 

For  the  purpose  of  this  justification,  it  seems  to  me  essential 
to  maintain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  moneys  which  are  to  be 
distributed  by  this  bill  are  held  by  the  national  government  in 
some  different  right,  and  upon  some  different  conditions,  from 
those  which  we  are  about  to  collect.  In  other  words,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  broad  and  clear  distinction,  so  far  as  the  con- 
stitutional powers  and  duties  of  Congress  are  concerned,  between 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  and  the  annual  receipts  from 
other  sources  of  revenue. 
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For  one,  certainly,  I  could  never  give  ray  support  to  tiiis  biJl, 
unless  I  were  convinced  that  such  a  distinction  exists.  I  could 
never  vote  to  tax  with  a  view  to  distribution.  If,  indeed,  such 
a  surplus  were  again  accumulated  in  the  Treasury  as  we  saw 
there  a  few  years  ago,  I  might  be  willing  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the 
best  way  I  could,  from  whatever  source  it  might  have  been  col- 
lected ;  but  to  impose  taxes  with  one  hand,  and  distribute  them 
with  the  other,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  utterly  unjustifiable, 
as  well  as  grossly  unconstitutional. 

Does,  then,  such  a  distinction  exist?  Do  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  come  into  the  Treasury  under  such  different  circum- 
stances from  its  ordinary  receipts,  as  to  constitute  in  some  sort 
a  special  fund  ? 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  say,  no.  They  maintain  that 
when  the  lands  have  once  been  turned  into  moneys,  and  those 
moneys  have  been  placed  in  the  Treasury,  they  are  in  no  degree 
distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  country. 
And  so  entirely  do  they  confound  the  two  classes  of  receipts,  as 
to  tell  us  that,  if  Congress  should  pass  this  distribution  bill,  all 
the  salutary  safeguards  thrown  around  the  taxing  power  by  our 
fathers  would  be  broken  down!  This  was  the  language  of  the 
honorable  member  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Clifford.) 

Now,  what  under  the  sun  have  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  do  with  the  taxing  power  ?  Is  it  a  tax,  to  give  a  man 
an  acre  of  the  best  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter,  and  that  at  his  own  particular  demand  ?  If  it  be,  Sir, 
it  is  a  tax  which  the  people  of  this  country  may  well  be  content 
to  bear.  Commend  me  to  such  taxes.  I  desire  no  safeguards 
against  them.  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  such  taxation  as  this, 
even  without  representation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  Constitution  is  suificient  to  show  that  there  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  these  difTerent  classes  of  revenue. 
The  power  to  lay  taxes  is  a  power,  as  we  all  know,  created  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  No  such  power  existed  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  established.  And  the  exercise  of  the  power  is 
limited  by  the  express  letter  of  the  Constitution  to  certain  spe- 
cified purposes. 
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"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  (says  the  Constitution)  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;". —  language,  certainly,  pretty  broad  and  compre- 
hensive in  itself,  but  which  has  received  a  construction  limiting 
it  to  the  objects  for  which  Congress,  in  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution, is  empowered  to  provide. 

But  how  is  it  as  to  the  public  lands  1  The  power  of  Congress 
over  those  lands  was  not  originally  created  by  the  Constitution. 
A  large  portion  of  those  lands  was  ceded  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment prior  to  the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  Another  portion 
was  ceded  soon  after  its  adoption.  And  a  third  and  fourth  por- 
tion were  purchased  at  subsequent  and  separate  periods.  The 
Constitution  was  framed  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  lands. 
In  the  original  draft  of  that  instrument,  there  was  not  a  line,  or 
a  word,  or  a  syllable,  in  allusion  to  them.  And  the  only  provi- 
sion which  was  afterwards  inserted  by  the  Convention,  or  which 
can  be  found  in  relation  to  them  now,  is  as  follows, — 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  anct  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations rwpeeting  the  tcmWry  or  otlior  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and 
nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  he  so  consiiucd  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  tbe 
Tluited  States,  or  of  any  particular  State." 

And  now,  what  is  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  provision  which 
makes  it  incumbent  on  Congress  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of 
these  lands  to  one  purpose  rather  than  to  another  ?  What  lan- 
guage is  there  in  this  clause,  or  what  construction  of  any  lan- 
guage, which  gives  us  the  authority  to  place  them  in  the  Treasury 
for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government,  which  does  not 
equally  give  us  the  authority  to  distribute  them  among  the 
States  ?  Where  do  we  get  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds 
at  all,  except  as  a  necessary  implication  from  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lands  ?  Sir,  I  put  to  the  Committee  this  dilemma,  — 
if  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  lands  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds,  we  have  no  such  power ;  and 
if  it  does,  then  the  latter  power  is  coequal  and  coextensive  with 
the  former.  And  is  there  any  one  who  sets  limits  to  the  power 
of  disposing  of  the  lands  ?     It  is  too  late  to  do  so.     We  have 
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already  appropriated  them  to  almost  every  object  that  can  be 
named,  —  to  education,  to  internal  improvements,  to  charity,  to 
the  use  of  individuals,  of  corporations,  and  of  States. 

And  there  is  as  little,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  reason  of  the  thing 
as  there  is  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  for  limiting  the 
disposition  of  the  moneys  received  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands.  The  people  may  well  be  jealous  of  intrusting  even  their 
own  representatives  with  tbe  power  of  taxing  them  for  every 
purpose  at  their  pleasure.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  involve  no  taxation ;  they  impose  no  burdens 
upon  anybody.  In  regard  to  them,  therefore,  the  people  are  en- 
tirely safe  in  giving  us  the  full  latitude  of  a  sound  and  reason- 
able discretion.  And  such  a  discretion,  I  hold,  they  have  given  us. 
But  gentlemen  tell  us  that  inasmuch  as  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  will  involve  the  necessity  of  laying 
additional  taxes  on  imports,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
distributing  the  receipts  from  taxation.  Whv,  Sir,  the  same 
reasoning  might  almost  as  well  be  adduced  against  appropriating 
the  Smithsonian  fund  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed. 
That  fund,  if  applied  to  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  go- 
vernment, would  save  the  necessity  of  raising  an  equal  amount 
by  taxation.  And  its  appropriation  to  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  among  mankind,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest, might,  with  almost  as  much  justice,  be  complained  of  as 
involving  the  necessity  of  imposing  additional  burdens  on  the 
people,  as  the  distribution  for  which  this  bill  provides  ;  if,  as  I 
maintain,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  constitute  a  separate 
fund  in  the  Treasury,  entirely  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  country. 

Again,  Sir,  it  has  been  suggested  that,  upon  this  principle,  the 
national  government  might  do  to  almost  any  extent  indirectly, 
that  which  it  is  admitted  they  have  no  power  to  do  directly. 
They  might  tax  the  people,  we  are  told,  to  almost  any  amount 
for  the  purchase  of  new  lands,  and  then  go  on  to  sell  them  forth- 
with and  distribute  the  proceeds.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  an  abuse  would  have  its 
origin  in  the  power  to  purchase,  and  not  in  the  power  to  distri- 
bute.    And  the  power  to  pm'chasc  new  fcrritoiy,  we  all  know, 
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is  one  of  very  questionable  constitutionality.  The  honorable 
member  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ingersoll}  the  other  day  aDuded 
to  my  respected  colleague  in  front  of  me,  (Mr.  Adams,)  as  hav- 
ing denied  the  constitutionality  of  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
My  colleague  was  not  alone  in  that  denial.  Mr.  Jefferson  him- 
self, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  written  at  the  time,  expressly 
declared  that  the  Executive,  in  making  that  purchase,  "  had  done 
an  act  beyond  the  Constitution." 

But  even  were  it  not  so,  — even  were  the  power  of  purchasing 
territory  entirely  indisputable  and  unlimited,  what  would  this 
suggestion  amount  to,  but  to  one  of  those  arguments  against 
the  use  or  existence  of  a  power  from  its  liability  to  abuse,  which 
may  be  brought  alike  against  any  and  every  branch  of  authority 
which  the  Constitution  bestows?  Sir,  if  such  arguments  are 
to  have  weight,  we  must  revoke  aU  authority,  renounce  all 
government,  abandon  all  society.  Every  power  maybe  abused, 
and  the  only  check  or  safeguard  we  can  have  is  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  to  whom  power  is  intrusted. 

I  hold,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a  plain  and  pal- 
pable distinction  between  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  and 
the  other  receipts  into  the  Treasury  of  the  nation,  and  that  while 
the  latter  are  limited  to  certain  specified  objects  of  appropriation, 
the  former  are  placed  freely,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Constitution  is 
concerned,  at  the  discretion  of  Congress,  —  a  discretion  only 
controlled  by  the  responsibility  of  those  who  exercise  it  to  the 
people  who  elected  them, 

And,  indeed,  this  doctrine  has  too  often  been  admitted,  as- 
serted, and  acted  upon,  even  by  those  who  have  been  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  this  measure  of  distribution,  to  require 
any  more  extended  illustration.  It  was  expressly  asserted  by 
General  Jackson,  as  long  ago  as  1833.  In  his  Annual  Message 
of  that  year,  he  says, — 

"As  the  laoda  may  now  be  considered  as  relieved  from  this  pledge  (the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,)  the  object  for  which  they  were  ceded  having  been  sieramplished,  it  is 
in  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  disi)0e6  of  them  in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the 
quiet,  barmoDy,  and  general  interest  of  the  American  people." 

The  same  doctrine  has  been  admitted,  or  certainly  implied, 
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by  aU  the  friends  of  cession,  as  it  is  called,  whether  absolute  or 
conditional,  from  that  day  to  this.  For  on  what  principle  could 
Congress  cede  away  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  lands  them- 
selves, which  does  not  imply  a  high  and  plenary  discretion  on 
their  part  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  also  ? 

I  turn,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  this  first  point  in  my  argu- 
ment, to  inquire  what  considerations  should  influence  us  in  the 
exercise  of  this  discretion,  and,  more  especially,  what  consider- 
ations will  justify  us  in  the  particular  exercise  of  it  which  is  now 
proposed, 

And,  first,  I  maintain  that  Congress  is  not  bound  in  such  a 
case  to  look  altogether  to  the  necessities  of  the  National  Trea- 
sury. This  would  be  to  destroy  the  whole  effect  of  the  distinc- 
tion just  established,  and  practically  to  place  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  on  the  same  footing  with  any  other  description  of 
income.  We  may  take  a  larger  and  more  liberal  view  of  things. 
We  may  look,  and  we  ought  to  look,  to  considerations  of  equity, 
to  considerations  of  expediency,  to  considerations  commensurate 
with  the  whole  country,  or,  as  General  Jackson  said,  with  "  the 
quiet,  harmony,  and  general  interest  of  the  American  people." 

Why,  Sir,  even  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
country,  the  wants  of  the  government  are  not  always  exclusively 
regarded.  What  would  be  the  conduct  of  Congress  at  the  pre- 
sent session  in  relation  to  what  is  called  the  compromise  act,  if 
the  necessities  of  the  nation  were  to  be  the  only  rule  of  action  ? 
Under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  five  millions  of  dollars  are  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  annual  revenues  of  the  country,  at  a 
moment  when,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  aheady  a  debt  and  defi- 
ciency of  twelve  mOlions.  We  are  about  to  give  a  silent  assent, 
by  leaving  that  act  in  operation  and  laying  new  duties  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  course  of  proceeding  by  no  means  remotely 
analogous,  and  to  my  mind,  quite  as  objectionable,  abstractly 
considered,  as  that  now  under  discussion.  We  arc  about  to 
remit  duties  with  one  hand,  while  we  collect  them  with  the  other. 
Upon  what  principle  will  this  be  done  1  Why,  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  a  previous  compact,  an  existing  understanding,  or  a  high 
and  eminent  expediency.  For  myself,  I  take  leave  to  say,  I 
admit  no  compact.     Those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
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were  not  parties  to  any  compact  Nor  can  I  regard  it  as  emi- 
nently expedient,  either,  to  pursue  swell  a  course.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  as  an  abstract  question  of 
policy  and  statesmanship,  the  best  way  of  supplying  the  exist- 
ing deficiency  in  the  Treasury  would  be  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  compromise  act,  and  lay  duties  on  a  few  only  of  the 
leading  articles  of  import,  instead  of  deranging  the  operations 
of  the  whole  business  community  by  a  sudden  imposition  of 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  every  article  of  commerce  which 
is  now  free,  and  that  as  a  temporary  expedient.  But  this  I  well 
know  is  out  of  the  question.  I  allude  to  the  subject  only  for 
illustration.  The  act  will  be  carried  out.  Duties  to  the  amount 
of  five  millions  will  be  taken  off,  and  new  duties  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  millions  wiU  be  imposed.  And  this  will  be  done,  as 
I  have  said,  on  some  grounds  of  compact,  understanding,  or 
expediency- 
Well,  Sir,  and  are  there  no  such  grounds  for  the  measure  we 
are  now  discussing  ?  Is  there  no  compact  in  the  case,  no  expedi- 
ency, no  equity  ? 

I  will  not  go  into  an  elaborate  history  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  to  show  my  understanding  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  original  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  them  was  made 
by  the  States.  That  history  is  familiar  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country.  Those  terms  have  been  argued  again  and  again,  not 
only  in  these  halls,  but  in  the  halls  of  every  Legislature  through- 
out the  country.  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  in  the  most 
general  terms,  on  this  head,  that,  while  I  cannot  go  the  length 
of  declaring,  that  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lie  lands  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government  would  be  an 
absolute  violation  of  tlie  compact,  I  have  yet  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  a  distribution  of  those 
proceeds  among  the  States  would  be  far  more  in  accordance 
both  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  compact, 

I  am  willing  to  admit,  however,  that,  as  to  the  intention  and 
contemplation  of  the  States  at  the  time  these  cessions  were 
made,  I  think  very  little  can  be  safely  or  certainly  argued.  The 
contemplation  of  the  States  could  not  have  reached  to  a  day 
like  this.    High  as  were  the  hopes,  sanguine  as  were  the  expecta- 
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tions,  of  our  fathers  at  that  time,  as  to  the  glorious  results  of  the 
liberty  they  had  achieved  and  the  institutions  they  had  esta- 
blished, it  never  could  have  entered  into  their  hearts  to  conceive 
of  a  condition  of  the  country,  in  which  the  public  debt  being 
all  paid  off,  such  countless  acres  of  territory  should  remain  as 
the  rich  and  unencumbered  inheritance  of  their  children.  These 
cessions  certainly  were  made  with  no  regard  to  such  a  state  of 
things.  They  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  present,  and  not 
to  the  future.  They  were  made  to  allay  the  jealousies  and  settle 
the  contentions  to  which  the  exclusive  claims  of  certain  separate 
States  had  given  rise,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  w-hich  their 
common  independence  had  cost. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  this  measure,  from  the  terms  of 
cession,  however,  covers  only  the  lands  which  were  ceded.  I  am 
aware  it  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  lands  subsequently 
purchased  may  be  considered  as  having  been  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  those  ceded,  and  may  thus  be  made  subject  to 
the  same  principle  of  disposition.  But  I  prefer,  for  myself,  to 
rely  on  considerations  which  are  directly  and  equally  applicable 
to  the  whole  domain. 

I  come,  then,  to  some  explanation  of  those  considerations  of 
eminent  expediency,  which  in  my  judgment,  should  induce  us 
to  exercise  the  discretionary  authority  we  unquestionably  possess 
over  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
by  the  bill ;  — namely,  by  distributing  them  among  the  States, 
instead  of  retaining  them  to  eke  out  the  scanty  contents  of  our 
own  Treasury. 

And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  find 
these  considerations  exclusively  in  the  situation  of  some  of  the 
States  of  this  Union.  There  is  no  feature  in  the  condition  of 
the  country,  lamentable  as  that  condition  is  in  so  many  respects, 
which  is  calculated  to  excite  such  serious  apprehension  for  its 
prosperity  and  its  honor,  as  the  deep  indebtedness  of  so  many  of 
the  States.  Sir,  we  may  not  assume  their  debts,  directly  or 
indbectly.  We  have  no  constitutional  power  to  do  so.  But 
we  may  do  something,  and  by  this  bill  we  should  do  something, 
to  aid,  encourage,  and  sustain  them  in  their  efforts  to  relieve 
themselves.     And  whatever  we  can  do  constitutionally,  we  are 
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bound  to  do  by  every  consideration  of  expediency  and  of  equity, 
of  interest  and  of  honor. 

Who  is  there  that  desires,  or  is  willing  if  he  can  help  it,  to 
see  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Union,  or  any  number  of  them, 
dishonored  before  the  world,  their  character  lost,  their  credit 
ruined,  their  faith  a  by-word  among  the  nations?  If  there  be 
any  such  man  here  or  elsewhere,  he  is  no  true  friend  to  his 
country's  honor.  For,  Sir,  the  honor  of  each  individual  State  in 
this  Union  is  bound  up  in  the  same  bundle  of  life  with  that  of 
every  other,  and  they  constitute  together  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that,  if  we  can  only  pay  our  own  way,  and 
keep  our  own  head  above  water,  our  character  is  safe.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  one  people.  They  rule  alike,  in 
State  and  in  nation.  They  cannot  keep  their  faith  and  break 
their  faith.  They  cannot  maintain  two  characters,  nor  can  a 
stain  upon  the  character  of  any  portion  of  them  fail  to  cast  a 
reflected  stain  upon  the  character  of  all  the  rest. 

Doubtless,  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  States  has  been  rash 
and  reckless  in  incurring  so  great  liabilities.  But  who  stimulated 
that  rashness?  who  spurred  on  that  recklessness?  It  is  not  my 
desire  to  mingle  party  criminations  in  this  debate,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  now  in  power 
to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  these  wild  investments  of 
State  credit  in  banks  and  internal  improvements  were  among 
the  most  direct  and  undoubted  consequences  of  that  mad  spirit 
of  speculation  which  the  wanton  experiments  of  our  predecessors 
originally  engendered,  —  a  spirit  whose  ravages  upon  the  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  the  country  it  is  our  high  and  special  com- 
mission from  the  people  to  repair. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  connected  with  the  origin 
of  these  debts  which  we  ought  even  less  to  lose  sight  of.  By 
far  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  Habilities  under  which  so  many  of  the 
States  are  now  oppressed,  were  incurred  for  a  national  object. 
Let  not  gentlemen  start  when  I  pronounce  internal  improve- 
ments a  national  object.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  constitu- 
tionality or  expediency  of  undertaking  such  works  by  national 
authority.  What  I  mean  to  say,  and  all  I  mean  to  say,  is,  that 
they  exert  a  most  powerful  and  momentous  influence  on  the  na- 
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tional  prosperity  and  the  national  perraanency.  What  is  there 
so  eminently  calculated  to  bind  together  this  blessed  Union  of 
ours  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  friendship  and  mntual  interest,  mu- 
tual confidence  and  kindness,  as  the  railroad  system  ?  How  does 
it  enable  ua  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  prophecies  of  dissolution  and 
separation,  whieh  are  so  often  founded  on  our  extent  of  territory  ? 
"What  capacities,  of  almost  indefinite  reach,  has  it  not  given  to 
our  republican  machinery  ?  What  new  elements  of  democracy 
has  it  not  introduced  into  the  action  of  that  machinery  ?  James 
Madison,  in  the  Federalist,  pronounced  the  necessary  limits  of 
a  democracy  to  be  those  within  which  the  whole  people  could 
meet  together  conveniently  to  consult  on  their  own  affetirs,  —  and 
the  necessary  limits  of  a  republic,  those  within  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  could  assemble,  as  often  as  it  was  need- 
fu],  to  attend  to  the  business  of  their  constitutents.  Sir,  railroads 
are  to  distance,  what  representation  is  to  numbers.  From  what 
corner  of  the  continent  of  North  America  might  not  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  easily  and  often  come  together  by  the 
agency  of  this  railroad  system?  Nay,  has  not  the  same  mira- 
culous agency  exhibited  the  people  themselves,  during  the  last 
year,  taking  their  own  business  into  their  own  hands,  and  com- 
ing together  from  places  hundreds,  and  I  had  almost  said  thou- 
sands, of  miles  apart,  to  consult  on  their  common  fortunes  ? 

Our  fathers,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  distinction  of  party,  con- 
sidered internal  improvements,  even  before  railroads  were  known, 
as  national  objects.  They  diifered  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  constructing  them.  But  even  those  who  maintained  that 
such  a  power  did  not  exist,  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
exist.  Hear  what  Thomas  Jefferson  himself  said  on  this  subject, 
in  his  last  message  of  his  last  term,  when  he  was  parting  irom 
public  life  forever,  and  had  no  longer  any  ambitious  objects  to 
subserve,— a  passage  to  which  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  proving  not  only  that  Jefferson  was  in  favor  of  inter- 
nal improvements  at  that  period  of  his  life,  but  of  accumulat- 
ing even  a  surplus  revenue  to  pay  for  them  : 

"  The  probaMe  aecumnlation  of  the  siu'ijluses   of  revcnne  beyond  what  can  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  tbo  public  dobt,  whenever  the  freedom  nncl  safety  of  our 
!e  shall  be  i^estored,  meiils  the  considevution  of  Congvess.    Shall  it  lie  unpro- 
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duetivB  in  the  public  yanlta  t  Shall  the  revenue  be  reduced  ?  Or,  shall  it  not  rather 
be  appropriated  to  the  improveraout  of  roatia,  canals,  rivers,  education,  and  other 
great  foundations  of  prosperity  and  union,  under  the  powers  which  Congreiss  may 
alvcalj  possess,  or  such  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  may  he  approved  by  the 
Stales  ?  " 

This  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1808.  He  may 
have  changed  his  opinions  at  a  later  day,  but  these  were  the 
opinions  which  he  expressed  in  his  last  official  declaration  to  the 
country.  The  same  sentiments  may  be  found  even  more  fully 
developed  in  one  of  his  previous  messages.  The  same  senti- 
ments were  more  than  once  expressed  by  Mr.  Monroe.  And 
we  all  know  what  were  the  opinions  of  my  honored  colleague 
in  front  of  me  (Mr.  J.  Q,,  Adams.)  Had  his  views  been  sus- 
tained by  the  country,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  States 
would  have  had  far  less  occasion  to  involve  themselves  in  debt 
for  works  of  this  sort.  But,  Sir,  the  day  for  any  regret  on  that 
score  is  past.  I  only  desired  to  remind  the  Committee  that  it 
was  mainly  for  these  objects  of  internal  improvement,  —  thus 
by  the  united  testimony  of  our  fathers,  and  thus  tenfold  more 
by  our  own  experience  of  agencies  invented  since  they  went 
down  to  their  graves,  objects  of  national  concern,  —  that  it  was 
for  these  that  the  great  burden  of  State  liabilities  had  been 
contracted.  Unquestionably  the  States  have  prosecuted  these 
works  too  extensively.  Unquestionably  many  of  the  works  they 
have  constructed  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  public  wants. 
Led  away,  in  part,  by  the  seductive  influence  of  government 
experiments,  they  were  hurried  along  still  more  by  the  admira- 
tion and  excitement  which  the  extraordinary  inventions  of  our 
day  could  not  but  occasion.  They  caught  something  of  the 
impetus  of  the  marvellous  enginery  they  were  constructing, 
They  did  not  learn  soon  enough  the  use  of  the  brakes,  or  were 
too  much  excited  to  hold  them  hard  enough  down ;  and  they 
have  thus  been  borne  along  to  the  very  brink  of  their  own  ruin. 
But  it  was  in  a  noble  cause,  and  one  which,  though  it  has 
involved  them  in  embarrassments,  has  contributed  incalculably 
to  the  prosperity  and  permanency  of  the  Union. 

And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  be  allowed  to  allude  to  an 
imputation  upon  the  Northern  and  Eastern  members  of  this 
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House,  which  fell  originally,  I  think,  from  the  honorable  member 
from  Maine,  (Mr.  ChfFord,)  but  which  was  repeated  by  the  honor- 
able member  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Aiford.)  It  was  this,  — that 
■we  were  in  favor  of  the  measure  on  your  table  only  as  the  basis, 
or  entering  wedge,  I  believe  it  was  called,  of  a  protective  tariff. 
The  same  charge  was  made  against  us  a  day  or  two  ago  from 
another  quarter,  when  we  voted  for  the  paltry  sum  of  twent.y- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of  the  lamented 
Harrison.  There  was  something  more  of  absurdity  in  the  latter 
charge  than  in  the  former,  but  there  was  no  more  of  injustice. 
Sir,  I  shall  never  disclaim  the  character  of  being  a  friend  to  the 
American  System,  nor  ever  fail  to  give  my  vote  or  voice  in  ita 
behalf,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  But  I  spurn  the  impu- 
tation that  any  opinions  on  this  subject  are  the  source  of  my 
support  to  the  present  bill.  It  would  be  easy,  if  I  were  disposed 
to  indulge  in  retorts  or  recriminations,  to  charge  upon  gentle- 
men who  oppose  this  bill,  that  the  principles  on  which  they  con- 
demn it  arc  only  the  cover  for  their  hostility  to  every  thing  like 
a  custom-house  duty.  But  I  will  make  no  charges  of  any  sort. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  deny  for  myself  and  my  northern  col- 
leagues, that  there  is  any  thing  selfish  or  sectional  in  our  support 
of  this  measure.  Sir,  if  there  be  any  thing  sectional,  it  is  not 
our  own  section  that  we  regard  in  this  matter.  It  is  for  Georgia 
we  feel,  if  she  has  contracted  any  debts  which  she  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  discharge.  It  is  for  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 
As  for  New  England,  there  are  but  five  millions  of  State 
debts  among  all  six  of  her  States,  and  four  millions  and  a  half 
of  those  arc  the  debts  of  Massachusetts.  And  let  me  assure  the 
House  I  do  not  plead  for  Massachusetts  in  this  business.  She 
would  not  thank  me  for  asking  aid  from  any  quarter  in  redeem- 
ing her  liabilities.  Her  stock  has,  from  the  beginning,  stood 
second  to  none  on  the  foreign  Exchange,  and  second  to  none  it 
will  stand  to  the  end.  The  character  of  her  roads  is  an  ample 
guaranty  of  her  bonds.  But  her  credit  rests  on  something  higher 
than  the  profits  of  her  travel  or  the  income  of  her  treasury.  The 
industry  of  her  people  is  the  indorser  of  her  paper;  —  an  indus- 
try, the  manufacturing  branch  of  which  alone  has  been  proved 
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to  yield  a  product  of  almost  ninety  millions  of  dollars  in  a  sin- 
gle year,  and  which  would  be  ready,  I  will  warrant,  to  respond 
in  the  full  amount  of  its  hard  but  honest  earnings,  rather  than  the 
credit  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  called  in  question  for  a. 
moment. 

It  is  no  mete  figure  of  speech,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that  the 
industry  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts  is  the  indorser  of 
her  bonds.  I  remember  well  to  have  heard  my  honored  friend, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  say,  on  some  public  occasion,  that,  hap- 
pening to  show  to  an  English  gentleman  of  fortune,  during  his 
late  visit  to  the  mother  country,  a  copy  of  the  statistical  tables 
which  exhibited  the  enormous  annual  product  of  Massachusetts 
labor,  the  inquiry  was  instantly  made  —  has  she  any  stock  in 
the  market?  —  which,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  was 
forthwith  followed  by  an  investment  in  her  stock  of  some  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  dollars,  or,  it  may  have  been,  pounds. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  may  say,  not  only  as  to  this,  but  as  to  all  the 
other  great  measures  of  reform  which  are  proposed  for  our  con- 
sideration at  the  present  session,  that  no  part  of  the  country  ia 
more  independent  than  New  England,  and  no  State  more  so 
than  Massachusetts.  Whether  you  look  to  the  Distribution  Act, 
or  the  Bank  Act,  or  the  Bankrupt  Act,  which  constitute,  per- 
haps, the  trinoda  necessitas  of  the  times,  Massachusetts  can  af- 
ford to  be  as  indifferent  as  any  State  in  the  Union.  She  needs 
no  proceeds  of  land  sales  to  prop  her  credit.  She  needs  no  Na- 
tional Bank  to  render  her  own  currency  sound  and  uniform. 
While,  as  to  the  bankrupt  law,  her  main  interest  in  that,  is  the 
interest  of  a  creditor,  anxious  that  her  debtors  in  the  South  and 
West  should  have  a  chance  to  wipe  off  their  old  scores  even  at 
great  loss  to  herself,  in  order  that  they  may  once  more  resume 
their  relations  as  customers,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  to  trade 
with  them  and  trust  them  again. 

And  even  as  to  the  tariff  itself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  can 
hold  out  without  murmuring,  under  a  reduction  of  duties,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  ii'on  workers  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  wheat 
growers  of  New  York,  ov  the  tobacco  planters  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Nor  does  she  desire,  as  I  believe,  the  adoption  of 
any  measure  on  the  subject,  but  such  as  may  seem  necessary,  in 
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a  broad,  comprehensive,  national  view,  and  after  a  due  investi- 
gation of  the  facts,  to  protect  the  common  interests  of  all 
branches  of  American  industry,  against  the  unequal  competi- 
tion of  foreign  labor,  or  the  injurious  influence  of  foreign  legis- 
lation. 

But  there  are  other  States  in  the  Union  with  far  heayier  loads 
upon  their  backs,  and,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  less  able  to  bear 
them.  And  though  this  bill  may  not  give  them  all  they  require, 
it  will  afford  them  unquestionably  a  most  welcome  relief.  As 
was  justly  remarked  by  the  President,  in  his  late  message, 
"  with  States  laboring  under  no  extreme  pressure  irom  debt, 
the  fund  which  they  would  derive  from  this  source  would 
enable  them  to  improve  their  condition  in  an  eminent  degree." 
"  With  the  debtor  States,  it  would  effect  relief  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  citizens  from  a  heavy  burden  of  direct  taxation  which 
presses  with  severity  on  the  laboring  classes,  and  eminently 
assist  in  restoring  the  general  prosperity.  An  immediate  ad- 
vance would  take  place  in  the  price  of  the  State  securities,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  States  would  become  once  more,  as  it  ever 
should  be,  lofty  and  erect." 

And  now  let  me  protest  once  more  against  being  charged  with 
advocating  either  a  direct  or  indirect  assumption  of  the  State 
debts.  And  in  aid  of  that  protest,  let  me  summon  up  a  single 
fact  from  the  most  familiar  history  of  the  past.  I  mean  the  fact 
that  this  same  measure  of  distribution  was  not  only  proposed,  but 
passed  by  a  majority  of  both  branches  of  Congress,  before  one 
dollar  of  State  debt  was  contracted.  General  Jackson's  veto  ar- 
rested it.  There  can  be  no  pretence,  then,  that  this  measure  was 
devised  with  any  reference  to  State  debts.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is, — and  that  I  fearlessly  avow, — that  we  are  impelled  by 
the  existence  and  pressure  of  those  debts,  to  make  another  and 
a  stronger  effort  to  carry  through  and  consummate  a  scheme, 
which  we  had  long  before  approved  and  advocated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  views,  briefly  and  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed, which,  in  my  own  mind,  outweigh  all  considerations  of 
the  necessities  of  our  own  Treasury,  and  compel  me  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  The  necessities  of  the  Treasury  can  be  supplied  from 
other  sources.     The  nation  is  not  yet  in  such  a  beggarly  condi- 
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tion  as  gentlemen  would  have  «s  think.  True,  Sir,  the  r 
of  the  country  have  been  most  extravagantly  and  -wastefully 
dealt  with,  for  some  years  past  Our  cash  on  hand  has  all  been 
expended,  and  our  credit  largely  drawn  upon.  But  we  have 
inexhaustible  resources  still  left,  and  a  generous  and  patriotic 
people  to  sustain  us  in  putting  them  in  requisition.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  discuss  this  question,  however,  when  the  Revenue 
Bill  comes  up.  I  will  only  say  now,  in  reply  to  calculations  and 
estimates  which  have  been  made  on  the  other  side,  that,  —  from 
the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  from  those  accustomed  to  ex- 
amine into  such  matters  in  the  mercantile  community  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  —  an  additional  revenue  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  might  be  raised  by  a  twenty  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem duty  on  a  home  valuation  of  three  articles  only,  which  are 
now  on  the  free  list,  —  I  mean  silks,  stuff-goods,  and  linens. 

One  idea  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  conclude.  Sir,  I 
maintain  that  this,  after  all,  is  not  a  question  between  distribut- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States,  and  re- 
taining them  honestly  and  permanently  in  the  Treasury.  Gen- 
tlemen hold  up  to  the  House  and  to  the  country  a  false  issue  in 
presenting  the  question  in  that  form.  Have  they  forgotten  that 
there  is  such  a  word  as  cession  in  the  dictionary,  or,  as  my  col- 
league in  front  of  me  said  the  other  day,  on  another  subject^  are 
their  "  lips  forbid  to  name  that  once  familiar  word?"  I  do  not 
mean  s-e-s-session.  We  have  heard  enough  about  extra  sessions, 
and  extraordinary  sessions,  and  the  extraordinary  doings  of  extra- 
ordinary sessions.  Honorable  members  all  round  the  House 
have  rung  these  changes  to  our  heart's  content.  I  mean  c'-e-s- 
cession.  Have  gentlemen  forgotten  that  General  Jackson  him- 
self proposed  in  his  first  message  to  Congress,  that  "  the  public 
lands  should  cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  be  a  source  of  reve- 
nue," and  that  the  proposition  was  approved  and  sustained  by 
the  great  mass  of  his  friends  and  followers  ?  Have  they  forgot- 
ten that  a  plan  for  ceding  the  lands  to  the  States  in  which  they 
lie,  —  a  measure  which,  if  commenced  in  favor  of  the  existing 
States,  must  in  all  equity  be  carried  out  as  fast  as  new  States 
are  formed,  and  which  would  tims  ultimately  cover  the  whole 
public  domain, —  was  devised  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  not 
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a  thousand  miles  from  South  Carolina  itself?  —  A  plan  for 
giving  up  outright  one  half  of  the  proceeds,  and  leaving  us,  as  I 
think,  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  any  thing  of  the  other 
half.  It  does  not  lie,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  gentlemen  who  have 
advanced  or  sustained  such  schemes  as  these,  to  charge  the 
friends  of  distribution  with  abstracting  the  revenues  or  robbing 
the  exchequer. 

I  wiU  not  detain  the  Committee  by  going  into  any  examina- 
tion of  this  project  of  cession.  Let  me  only  say,  that  all  that  is 
just  and  reasonable  I  shall  always  be  willing,  so  far  as  my  vote 
is  concerned,  to  yield  to  the  new  States.  I  rejoice  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  theii  advancement,  even  although,  in  the  scale  of  national 
importance,  the  Jaw  of  their  increase  is  the  law  of  our  decrease. 
I  welcome  their  Representatives  as  they  come,  thronging  in 
augmented  numbers,  under  a  new  apportionment,  to  occupy  this 
hall,  even  though  it  should  be  to  push  some  of  us  from  our 
stools.  It  gave  me  a  thrill  of  pleasure  and  of  pride  not  often 
experienced,  when  an  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Smith)  told  me  the  other  day  in  conversation  that,  after  careful 
examination,  he  believed  that  no  one  measure  which  had  ever 
been  passed  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  States,  could 
have  been  carried  through  without  the  votes  of  Massachusetts. 
I  hope  they  may  never  ask  for  those  votes  in  vain.  Por  one,  I 
will  not  cavil  about  the  ten  per  cent,  allowed  them  in  this  bill. 
I  do  not  begrudge  them  the  half  million  of  acres  which  it  pro- 
poses to  make  up  to  them.  I  go  cheerfully  even  for  the  preemp- 
tion clause.  But  I  believe  the  contemplated  cession  would  be  a 
fatal  dowry  to  them,  as  well  as  a  measure  full  of  injustice  to  us. 
Between  that,  therefore,  and  distribution,  which  I  consider  the 
real  question  at  stake,  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment. 
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aPEECH  IN  FATOB  OP  MR.  BILLMOKE'S  ItESOLUTION,  TO  BBFEE  THA 
PAET  OF  THE  PRESIDBST'S  MESSAGE  ItKLATINS  TO  THE  TARIFF  TO  TH 
J  M  AND  FACT  UHES,   : 


I  HAVE  been  hoping,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  debate  would  be  brought  to  a  close,  and 
have  more  than  once  repressed  a  strong  disposition  to  address 
the  House,  from  a  reluctance  to  render  myself  in  any  degree 
responsible  for  prolonging  a  discussion,  which  seems  to  me  so 
exceedingly  unreasonable  and  unprofitable ;  but  as  the  House 
has  exhibited  a  purpose  to  allow  it  to  run  on  without  let  or  limit- 
ation, at  least  until  after  the  holydays,'!  have  determined  to  deny 
myself  no  longer. 

I  have  no  intention,  however,  to  go  into  a  general  discussion 
of  the  policy  of  a  protecting  tariff.  If  I  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  floor  this  day  last  week,  when  I  made  three  or  four 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  it,  I  might  have  been  tempted  to 
do  so.  But  my  honorable  friend  and  colleague,  (Mr.  Hudson,) 
who  addressed  the  House  a  few  days  ago,  has  anticipated  me  in 
so  many  of  the  views  I  had  intended  to  present,  as  to  leave  me 
very  little  material  for  such  a  discussion.  And  he  has  presented 
those  views,  let  me  add,  with  so  much  fulness  and  so  much 
force,  as  to  afford  no  apology  whatever  for  repeating  them.  I 
can  but  follow  as  a  gleaner,  therefore,  in  a  field  which  has  been 
most  efiectively  reaped,  and  can  only  hope  to  offer  some  addi- 
tional  facts  and  illustrations  on  points  which  have  already  been 
most  ably  enforced.    And  even  this,  Sir,  I  should  have  had  much 
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hesitation  at  attempting,  but  for  the  remarlrs  of  the  honorable 
member  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Meriwether,)  who  has  just  talien  his 
seat,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  very  able  speech,  has  advanced 
some  ideas  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  them,  however,  I  desire  to  make 
one  or  two  preliminary  observations.  And  in  the  first  place,  Sir, 
I  freely  acknowledge  that,  in  my  judgment,  something  more  of 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  precise  issue  before  us  than 
really  belongs  to  it.  As  a  question  of  parliamentary  propriety, 
indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  consideration.  This 
House,  in  its  organization,  has  adopted  the  principle  of  a  divi- 
sion of  labor.  It  has  distributed  its  members  into  twenty  or 
thirty  different  committees,  with  referenc  t  th  t  ty  th  ty 
distinct  subjects  into  which  the  business  f  th  t  h  b  n 
arranged.    Among  these  is  a  Committee    f  M       ft  It 

in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  say  that  there         U  t     b  1 

committee.     It  actually  exists.     And  in      ply  t  gg    t 

thrown  out  the  other  day,  tbat  the  So  th        m      b         f  th 
House  must  have  been  asleep  —  must  h        b  Up 

ping —  when  such  a  committee  was  const  ttdltm       ytht 
the  motion  upon  which  the   Committee     f  M       ft 
Beparated   from   the    Committee   of   Co  I'iiq        d 

received  a  distinct  existence,  was  made  by      S     tl  b 

Mr.  Peter  Little,  a  representative  from  M    j  1     d  th        th 

of  the  motion ;  and,  for  aught  which  aj  [  f !     j  1 

it  was  adopted  entirely  without  oppositio  A  d  now  I  see  not, 
for  my  hfe,  what  subject  this  committee  can  fairly  claim  as  its 
own,  if  not  this  veiy  one  of  discriminating,  in  the  imposition  of 
duties,  with  reference  to  our  manufacturing  interests.  What, 
let  me  ask,  is  my  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Saltonstall,)  at  the 
head  of  that  committee,  and  what  are  his  eight  associates  to  do, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  their  appointment,  if  not  to  deal 
with  this  precise  question  ?  To  deny  it  to  them  is  virtually  to 
proscribe  them,  and  put  them  in  Coventry  for  the  session,  so  far 
as  their  relations  as  a  committee  are  concerned.  Why,  Sir,  my 
honorable  colleague,  1  know,  comes,  emphatically,  from  a  city  of 
peace,  (Salem,)  and  we  Northern  men  arc  none  of  us  eager  to  take 
offence  at  any  thing  which  is  said  or  done  in  this  House.     But 
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I  honestly  believe  that,  were  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
taken  part  in  this  discussion  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  they  would  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  matter 
of  personal  indignity,  to  be  thus  unceremoniously  deprived  of 
the  due  honors  and  just  responsibilities  of  the  station,  to  -which 
they  had  been  fairly  assigned. 

Let  me  repeat,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  apart  from  this 
point  of  parliamentaiy  propriety  and  personal  justice,  I  regard 
the  question  of  reference  as  one  of  but  little  practical  importance. 
Certainly,  the  idea  which  seems  to  be  entertained  in  some  quar- 
ters, that  the  whole  subject  of  a  pioteeting  tarifl',  —  its  constitu- 
tionality, its  necessity,  its  piopucty,  its  policy,  —  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  forever,  or  e\en  foi  the  session,  by  a  decision  of  the 
question,  whether  a  few  somew  hit  equivocal  paragraphs  in  a 
Presidenfa  message  shall  be  leferred  to  nine  gentlemen  asso- 
ciated under  the  denomination  of  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  or  to  nine  other  gentlemen  who  have  been  designated 
as  a  Committee  of  Manufactures,  is  altogether  preposterous. 
The  subject,  depend  upon  it,  Su-,  will  not  be  found  of  so  easy  an 
adjustment.  You  may  refer  these  paragraphs  of  the  message  to 
what  committee  you  please,  and  with  what  instructions  you 
please ;.  you  may  refuse  to  refer  any  matter  whatever  to  the 
Committee  of  Manufactures ;  you  may  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Smith,)  and 
abolish  that  committee  forthwith,  but  still  the  subject  will  be 
agitated  among  the  people,  and  still  it  wil!  be  forced  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  voice 
of  American  labor  cannot  be  so  easily  hushed  off;  it  will  make 
itself  heard  in  this  House,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  make  itself 
heeded.  Why,  Sir,  since  we  have  been  debating  this  question, 
a  convention  of  iron  manufacturers  has  been  held  in  tlie  city  of 
New  York,  and  they  have  adopted  a  memorial  to  Congress,  set- 
ting forth  their  condition  and  then-  claims.  Other  conventions 
win  be  held  by  other  classes  of  mechanics  and  artisans,  and 
other  memorials  adopted.  What  will  you  do  with  them  1  Lay 
them  on  the  table,  as  you  did  at  the  last  session  ?  Eejcct  them 
outright?  Adopt  another  21st  rule?  Declare  that  no  petition 
which  contains  this  odious  term,  protection,  shall  be  received, 
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considered,  or  entertained,  in  any  way  wbatsoevev?  No,  Sir, 
you  must  receive  tliem,  you  must  refer  them,  you  must  act  upon 
til  em. 

There  is  another  remark  which  I  desire  to  malie,  by  way  of 
preamble.  I  have  very  little  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  bat  that  the 
industry  of  the  country  is  about  to  receive,  at  an  early  day,  some 
considerable  amount  of  fresh  incidental  protection,  come  to  what 
conclusions  you  may  upon  these  abstract  questions  of  power  and 
of  policy ;  and  that.  Sir,  from  the  mere  necessity  of  the  case. 
I  had  almost  said,  I  defy  you  to  carry  on  the  government  with- 
out involving  such  a  result.  Who  imagines  that  this  government 
can  be  supported  on  the  scale  now  proposed,  or,  indeed,  upon 
any  scale,  unless  it  be  one  of  degradation  and  bankruptcy,  under 
your  existing  revenue  system  ?  "Who  dreams,  more  especially, 
that  these  magnificent  projects  of  reform  which  have  recently 
emanated  from  the  various  departments  of  the  administration; 
the  increase  of  the  navy;  the  building  of  these  steam  frigates 
and  sloops  of  war ;  the  establishment  of  these  naval  schools  at 
home,  and  these  naval  posts  abroad ;  the  endowment  of  these 
private  mercantile  steam-packet  corporations ;  the  trebling  of  the 
marine  corps ;  the  addition  of  new  regiments  to  your  army ;  the 
improvement  of  harbors;  the  completion  of  fortifications;  the 
establishment  of  founderies ;  the  extension  of  a  chain  of  military 
posts  from  Council  Bluffs  to  the  Pacific ;  the  purchase  of  a  right 
of  way  for  the  national  mail  over  the  various  railroads  along  its 
route ;  — who  dreams,  I  say,  that  all  or  any  of  these  truly  noble, 
truly  national  projects,  so  many  of  which  have  commended 
themselves  at  first  sight  to  the  approbation  and  admiration  of  a 
patriotic  people,  can  —  I  do  not  say,  be  carried  through,  for  no- 
body supposes  that  they  are  to  be  completed  in  a  day  but  —  be 
commenced,  be  initiated,  be  put  on  the  way  to  a  gradual  and 
economical  accomplishment,  without  greater  resources  than  will 
be  afforded  under  the  final  operation  of  the  compromise  act? 
Nobody,  I  am  sure.  Where,  then,  will  you  look  for  additional 
resources  ?  To  loans  and  treasury  notes  ?  That  will  be  looking 
to  the  means  of  postponement,  not  to  the  means  of  payment. 
To  duties  on  tea  and  coffee?  Party  competition,  the  straggle 
of  political  leaders  to  outrun  each  other  in  a  scrub-race  for  a 
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little  momentary  popliiity  has  put  an  end  for  the  present  it 
least,  I  imagine  to  all  hopes  of  obtammg  luvenue  liom  thit 
source  e^en  were  there  a  willingiiess  to  le&ort  to  it  upon  othei 
considerations  Do  you  loo!  to  the  pioceeds  of  the  public 
lands'  I  do  not  bebeve  &t  that  there  is  a  majoiity  m  this 
House  ready  to  lepeal  ^o  soon  the  gieit  measure  of  tl  e  hst 
session  1  y  wl  ich  those  proceeds  ■«  ere  di  tiibuted  and  to  wiench 
the  proffered  cup  of  relief  from  the  States,  in  this  hour  of  their 
utmost  agony,  and  before  they  have  tasted  one  cordial  draught. 
But  even  should  this  be  done,  your  revenues  would  still  be  in- 
suffic  e  t  ITpo  vhat,  then,  can  you  rely  for  increasing  them  ? 
Does  a  y  o  e  ]  opose  a  resort  to  direct  taxation  ?  More  than 
one  of  the  u  no  ty  in  this  House  have  expressed  their  appro- 
batio  of  ch  a  co  irse,  and  eulogized  the  equality  and  demo- 
cracy of  ope  at  on.  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  anybody 
expects  to  hve  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  adopted.  There 
is,  then,  but  one  mode  left.  You  must  increase  your  resources 
by  raising  the  duties  on  imposts.  And  when  you  do  this,  not- 
withstanding the  confident  declaration  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Ehett,)  that  revenue  and  protection  ai'e 
utterly  incompatible,  and  that  where  one  begins  the  other  ends, 
I  have  little  fear  but  that  the  industry  of  the  country  will  receive 
some  share  of  the  advantage. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  turning  to  a  consideration  of  that 
protecting  policy  which  has  been  so  long  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion,  1  am  met  at  the  threshold  by  the  declaration  of  the  honor- 
able member  from  Georgia  yesterday,  that  he  and  his  constituents, 
as  Southern  men,  do  not  oppose  these  discriminating  duties  merely 
because  they  would  affect  their  own  interests;  that  they  do  not 
plant  themselves  on  the  mere  pecuniary  question  ;  but  that  they 
talce  higher  ground,  —  that  they  stand  on  the  Constitution. 
I  am  not,  however,  about  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  argument 
on  this  question  of  constitutionality.  The  whole  history  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  the  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption ;  the  debates  of  the  Federal  Convention 
which  framed,  and  of  the  popular  conventions  which  ratified  it ; 
the  petitions,  resolutions,  and  proceedings  of  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  both  immediately  before  and  immediately 
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.  after  its  adoption,  and  particularly  of  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  classes  of  the  people,  —  from  Paul  Pritchard,  the  ship- 
Wright,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  whose  petition  stands  on 
the  first  page  of  one  of  the  first  volumes  of  our  American  State 
Papers,  to  Paul  Revere,  the  coppersmith,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, who  preached,  if  he  did  not  pray,  to  the  same  effect ;  —  the 
debates  and  enactments  of  the  first  Congress,  too,  in  immediate 
response  to  these  petitions  of  the  people;  all  these,  Sir,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  whole  history  of  legislation  since,  constitute  a 
chain  of  evidence  on  this  point  so  close  and  so  complete,  that, 
for  one,  I  am  entirely  unwilling  to  give  sanction  to  the  idea  that 
it  is  an  open  question,  by  arguing  it  further.  It  seems  to  me,  I 
confess,  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  quite  too  literally 
stands  upon  the  Constitution,  and  tramples  its  true  intent 
beneath  his  feet,  in  the  doctrine  for  which  he  contends. 

If  the  honorable  gentleman,  however,  really  desires  to  run  a 
tilt  and  break  a  lance  upon  this  pari  of  the  subject,  let  me  refer 
him  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison.  Not,  Sir,  to  any  mere 
obiter  dictum  in  a  Presidential  message,  but  to  a  detailed  and 
elaborate  argument,  contained  in  a  letter  devoted  to  the  subject, 
and  written  to  Mr.  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  in  September,  1838.  As 
this  document  has  not  been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  a  brief  absti'act  of  it, 
which  I  have  hastily  prepared. 

Mr.  Madison  proposes,  in  this  letter,  to  give  the  grounds  of 
the  "confident  opinion"  which  he  had  previously  expressed  in 
conversation,  "  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  power  in  Congress 
to  impose  a  tariff  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures." 

He  derives  this  power  from  the  authority  expressly  given  to 
Congress  "to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  nations;"  and,  after 
some  introductory  remarks  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term, "  regu- 
lation of  trade,"  as  contended  for  by  our  fathers  in  their  contro- 
versies  with  the  mother  country,  he  states  the  subject  which  he 
is  about  to  argue  in  these  explicit  terms,  — "It  is  a  simple 
question,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whether 
the  power  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  nations,  as  a  distinct 
and  substantive  item  in  the  enumerated  powers,  embraces  the 
object  of  encouraging,  by  duties,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions. 
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■the  manufactui-es  and  products  of  the  country."  And  he  then 
proceeds  to  argue  that  "  the  affirmative  must  be  inferred  "  from 
the  eight  following  considerations,  upon  each  of  which  he  dwells 
at  more  or  less  length :  — 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  to  regulate  trade"  must  be 
sought  in  the  objects  to  which  the  power  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  appUcable,  when  it  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution. 

2.  The  power  has  been  understood  and  used  by  all  commercial 
and  manufacturing  nations,  without  exception,  as  embracing  the 
object  of  encouraging  manufactures. 

3.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  Great  Britain, 
■whose  commercial  vocabulary  is  the  parent  of  ours. 

4.  Such  was  understood  to  be  a  proper  use  of  the  power  by 
the  States  most  prepared  for  manufacturing  industry,  whilst 
retaining  the  power  over  their  foreign  trade. 

5.  Such  a  use  of  the  power  by  Congress  accords  with  the 
intention  and  expectation  of  the  States,  in  transferring  the  power 
over  trade  from  themselves  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States, 

6.  If  Congress  have  not  the  power,  it  is  annihilated  for  the 
nation  ;  a  poUcy  without  example  in  any  other  nation. 

7.  If  revenue  be  the  sole  object  of  legitimate  impost,  and  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  articles  be  not  within  the  power  of 
regulating  trade,  it  would  follow  that  no  monopolizing  or  unequal 
regulations  of  foreign  nations  could  be  counteracted ;  that  neither 
the  staple  articles  of  subsistence,  nor  the  essential  implements 
of  the  public  safety,  could  be  insured  or  fostered  at  home ;  and 
that  American  navigation  must  be  at  once  abandoned  or  speed- 
ily destroyed. 

8.  That  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  was  an  object  of 
the  power  to  regulate  trade,  is  proved  by  the  use  made  of  the 
power  for  that  object  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  when  among  the  members  present  were 
so  many  who  had  been  members  of  the  Federal  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  State  Conventions 
which  ratiiied  it ;  each  of  these  classes  consisting,  also,  of  mem- 
bers who  had  opposed,  and  who  had  espoused,  the  Constitution 
in  its  actual  form,  by  no  one  of  whom  was  that  power  denied, 
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And  here  Mr.  Madison  proeeeds  to  mention  tiiat  several  Virginia 
members,  o!  tile  anli-federai  as  well  as  federal  party,  proposed 
not  only  duties,  but  prohibitions,  in  favor  of  several  articles  of 
Virginia  production ;  one,  for  instance,  a  duty  on  foreign  coal; 
another,  a  duty  on  foreign  hemp ;  and  a  third,  a  prohibition  on 
foreign  beef. 

Such,  Mr.  Spealicr,  is  the  elaborate  argument  of  one  who  has 
often  been  called  the  Father  of  the  Constitution.  I  need  not 
detain  the  House  by  pointing  out  how  perfect  an  answer  it  con- 
tains to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  yesterday, 
and  how  completely  it  scatters  into  thin  ait  all  the  distinctions 
and  differences  which  he  has  attempted  to  set  up  this  morning. 
Let  me  only  say  that,  when  the  oonstitutionahty  of  the  protect- 
ing system  i.  assailed,  I,  for  one,  desire  nothing  better  to  hold 
up  in  its  defence  than  this  true  old  Virginia  shield ;  fabricated, 
let  me  add,  upon  the  same  old  Virginia  forge  which  gave  shape 
and  substance  to  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  '98. 

But  my  excellent  friend  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Eayner,) 
some  days  ago,  seemed  disposed  to  escape  from  the  force  of 
these  old  opinions  and  these  historical  arguments,  by  declaring 
that  we  Kved  under  a  new  dispensation.  A  new  dispensation. 
Sir  I  By  whom  was  it  delivered  ?  By  whom  has  it  been  sanc- 
tioned ?  Was  it  the  woric  of  the  people,  or  of  the  States  ?  Who 
was  its  high-priest  ?  Quibus  indiciis  —  upon  what  evidence  does 
it  rest,  and  by  what  signs  has  it  been  attested?  Where  does 
he  find  the  terms  of  it!  In  the  South  Carohna  ordinance,  or 
in  that  notorious  epistle  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn  to  the  citizens  of 
Scott  County,  Kentucliy,  in  which  he  told  us  that,  after  a  depart- 
ure of  half  a  century,  our  Government  had  been  brought  back, 
by  a  single  signature  of  his  own,  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution ?  My  honorable  friend,  I  am  sure,  will  loolr  to  no  such 
documents  as  these  for  his  authority.  And  he  must  pardon  me 
]f,  in  default  of  some  better  evidence  of  its  genuineness  and 
authenticity  than  has  yet  been  adduced,  I  pronounce  this  new 
dispensation  of  his  ahogether  apocryphah 

But  perhaps  the  gentleman  referred  to  the  compromise  act. 
Why,  Sir,  the  compromise  act,  as  I  maintain,  abandons  the 
whole  idea  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  protecting   system. 
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That  act,  by  the  express  admission  of  all  the  parties  to  it,  pro- 
vides for  protecting  duties  below  the  maximum  of  20  per  cent. 
And  in  what  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  it  found  written,  that 
protection  below  20  per  cent,  is  any  more  legitimate  than  pro- 
tection above  20  per  cent.  ? 

I  cannot  part  from  this  point  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out alluding  to  a  remark  made  by  the  honorable  member  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Rhett,)  the  other  day,  that  Mr.  Appleton 
and  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  were  once  foremost  in  denying 
the  constitutionality  of  duties  for  protection,  and  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  argued  to  the  same  effect,  even  in  old  Faneuil  Hall  itself. 
Six,  if  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  all  of  them  my  predecessors 
in  the  seat  which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold,  have  been  guilty  of 
any  such  inconsistency  of  opinion, — if  these  Northern  stars  havej 
at  any  time,  been  seen  shooting  thus  wildly  across  the  sky,  and 
exhibiting  themselves  in  the  very  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens 
from  that  in  which  they  first  attracted  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
they  have  at  least  not  been  without  example  in  this  irregular 
motion.  There  are  Southern  luminaries,  which  might  be  named, 
which  have  manifested  far  more  of  this  wandering,  planetary 
character,  which  have  shot  far  more  madly  from  the  spheres 
which  they  once  adorned,  and  whose  orbits,  to  this  day,  defy 
the  utmost  power  of  politico -astronomical  calculation.  But  I 
take  issue  with  the  geritleman  as  to  the  fact.  A  large  part  of 
the  people  of  Boston,  undoubtedly,  were  at  one  time  strongly 
opposed  to  a  protecting  tariff  Their  interests  were,  and  are 
still,  greatly  commercial.  And  some  of  them,  in  the  belief  that 
their  commercial  interests  were  about  to  be  injuriously  affected 
by  a  system  of  discriminating  duties — a  belief,  let  me  add, 
■which  very  few  of  them,  as  I  think,  now  entertain  —  expressed 
themselves  warmly  and  strongly  against  their  imposition,  by 
resolutions  and  otherwise,  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  elsewhere.  But 
that  Mr,  Lawrence  or  Mi\  Appleton  ever  disputed  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  to  impose  such  duties,  I  know  of 
no  evidence  whatever,  whUe  Mr.  Webster  expressly  denied  the 
correctness  of  this  allegation  in  regard  to  himself,  in  his  memo- 
rable reply  to  General  Hayne. 

And  here,  Sir,  let  me  turn  to  another  point  in  the  case.     An 
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attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  to  give  to 
this  tariff  question  the  shape  of  a  controversy  between  New 
England  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Union.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
always  a  favorite  policy  with  the  opponents  of  the  protecting 
system,  to  hold  it  up  to  odium  as  a  mere  New  England,  and  some- 
times even  as  a  mere  Massachusetts,  interest  The  honorable 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  especially,  spoke  most  empha- 
tically of  the  insatiate  importunity  of  the  Eastern  manufacturers 
on  this  subject.  Not  satisfied,  he  told  us,  with  the  protection 
they  obtained  in  1816,  they  came  again  in  1824 ;  they  came 
again  in  1838;  they  came  again  in  1832;  and  he  represented 
them  as  coming  still,  and,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech, 
crying  always,  give!  give!  Sir,  my  honorable  eoOeague,  (Mr. 
Hudson,)  has  already  well  said  that  there  are  other  and  many 
other  States  quite  as  much  interested  in  this  question  as  the 
New  England  States.  New  England  labor,  depend  upon  it,  can 
earn  a  living  under  any  system  which  will  suit  the  labor  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  If  they  can  do  without  protection, 
wc  can.  If  they  are  ready  to  surrender  the  principle  of  discri- 
mination, we  are  ready.  And  we  shall  see  who  will  hold  out 
longest,  and  who  will  cry  out  fii^t.  But  what  is  the  historical 
fact  in  relation  to  the  tariiFs  of  '16  and  '24,  and  '28  and  '33? 
How  does  the  record  bear  out  the  assertion  that  these  were  the 
results  of  New  England  importunity  and  greediness?  Here, 
Sir,  is  a  tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  votes  of  the  different 
States  by  which  these  various  bills  were  carried  through  the 
House  of  Representatives.     Let  us  see  how  it  runs : 


New  England 
Middle  States 
"WCBtetn  States 
Southern  States 


Nuw  England 
Middle  Stales 
Western  States 
Southern  Stales 


New  England 
Middle  States 
Western  States 
Soutliern  States 


New  England 
Middle  States 
Western  States 
Southern  Stales 
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Here,  too,  is  another  table  exhibiting  the  votes  of  Massachu- 
setts alone  on  these  several  occasions : 

Eeas,        Kaya.       AbBenl.|  Yeaj.        Nsyn.       Aiiseiil. 

Tariff  of  1818  7  4  9        Tariff  of  1828  2  110 


And  thns  falls  to  the  ground  the  whole  charge  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  against  New  England  monopolists 
and  extortioners  I  Thus  we  see  that  in  favor  of  not  one  of  these 
four  tariffs  was  there  a  majority  either  of  the  New  England  or  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation!  Of  the  tariff  of  1816  we  all 
know  something  of  the  parentage.  Its  principal  authors  and 
advocates  are  understood  to  have  been  Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  of  South  Carolina;  and  I  have  more  than  once  heard, 
from  those  whose  authority  can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  the 
friends  of  this  measure  in  Massachusetts  endeavored  to  exert  an 
influence  upon  at  least  one  of  these  gentlemen,  (Mr.  Lowndes,) 
to  prevent  him  from  overdoing  the  matter,  and  pushing  his  pro- 
tective policy  too  far.  We  see,  too,  in  these  tables,  by  whose 
votes  all  these  successive  measures  were  sustained.  They  were, 
emphatically,  the  measures  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States ; 
and  whatever  benefit  New  England  has  received  from  them,  has 
been  received  in  spite  of  her  own  votes. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Meriwether) 
has  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
have  no  interest  at  all  in  this  protecting  system.  He  has  told 
us  that  the  South  furnishes  the  best  market  for  the  grazing  and 
grain-growing  States.  He  has  given  us  a  graphic  description  of 
the  great  droves  and  herds  of  cattle,  mules,  and  swine,  which  he 
has  seen  "  on  their  winding  way  "  from  the  West  to  the  South, 
the  like  of  which,  he  thinks,  were  never  beheld  in  New  England, 
And  he  has  proceeded  to  argue  from  all  this,  that  the  true  inte- 
rest of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  is  to  unite  with  the  South 
in  opposition  to  discriminating  duties. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  hear  a 
Southern  gentleman  thus  frankly  admit,  that  the  South  is  not 
independent  of  all  the  world  beside,  or  even  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Union,  for  its  supplies ;  and  that  something  beside  the  fertility  of 
its  own  lands,  and  the  labor  of  its  own  negroes,  enters  into  the 
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production  of  its  annual  crop.  It  is  true  that  the  Middle  and 
"Western  States  furnish  the  South  with  vast  quantities  of  indis- 
pensable stores  and  stock.  The  Yankees,  also,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  send  her  "  a  heap  of  notions ; "  supplying  her  not  only 
with  much  of  her  clothing  and  many  of  her  implements,  but  with 
ships  to  transport  her  great  staple  to  a  market.  The  exports  of 
the  country  are  thus  not  altogether  of  Southern  production. 
The  North,  the  Middle,  and  the  "West,  it  appears,  lend  a  hand 
in  raising  that  much-vaunted  cotton  crop.  Even  if  the  famous 
forty-bale  theory  were  true,  therefore,  and  the  duties  on  imports 
were  a  burden  only  on  the  producer  of  the  exports,  the  South 
alone  would  not  be  oppressed,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  Union 
would  bear  a  share  of  the  burden. 

But,  again,  sir,  admitting  it  to  be  true  that  the  South  furnishes 
the  best  market  for  the  produce  of  the  grain-growing  States,  how 
does  it  follow  that  it  is  therefore  the  interest  of  these  States  to 
join  with  the  South  in  opposing  a  protective  tariff  ?  Why,  such 
an  inference  is  a  plain  petUio  principii —  a  begging  of  the  whole 
question  at  issue.  It  takes  for  granted  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  South  to  oppose  protection.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the 
Southern  theory  is  correct,  and  that  the  power  of  the  South  to 
raise  cotton,  and  to  dispose  of  it  to  advantage  when  raised,  and 
to  purchase  and  pay  for  the  products  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  with  the  proceeds,  is  in  some  way  diminished  or  im- 
paired by  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures. 

Now,  the  gentleman  well  knows  that  this  is  a  theory  which  the 
friends  of  protection  utterly  dispute  and  deny.  They  maintain, 
in  precise  contradiction  to  all  this,  that  the  establishment  of 
American  cotton  mills,  under  a  system  of  discriminating  duties, 
not  only  leaves  the  power  of  producing  the  raw  material  at  the 
South  entirely  unimpaired,  but  encourages  the  extension  of  that 
production,  creates  a  new  market  for  it  at  home,  and  insures  it 
a  readier  and  a  more  certain  sale,  and  at  an  enhanced  price. 
And  they  maintain  that  this  has  actually  been  the  result  of  such 
a  system  as  long  as  it  has  existed. 

Sir,  I  confess  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  place  so  light  an  estimate  on  the  home  market 
which  has  been  already  created  for  cotton.     Does  the  gentleman 
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forget  that,  if  that  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  has 
so  ioiig  been  visible,  instead  of  sinking  below  the  horizon  again, 
as  I  heartily  hope  it  soon  will,  should  come  up,  as  gentlemen  are 
so  fond  of  predicting  it  will,  and  overspread  the  sky,  and  bring 
down  upon  us  the  pitiless  storm  of  war,  this  home  market  would 
be  the  only  market  for  that  great  staple  ?  But,  without  dwell- 
ing on  its  importance  in  ease  of  war,  is  it  really  so  insignificant 
and  contemptible  as  the  gentleman  has  pronounced  it,  in  time 
of  peace  ?  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  has 
already  reached  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ten  milhons  of 
pounds  per  annum,  —  an  amount  greater  than  that  which  this 
country  has  exported  to  France  until  the  last  year,  and  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  milhons  of  pounds  as  large  as  the  whole  French 
consumption ;  an  amount  equal  to  one  third  of  o«r  average  export 
of  cotton  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
British  consumption ;  an  amount  as  great  as  was  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  date  of  the  tariff  of  1816  ;  an  amount  equal 
to  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1821,  about  the 
time  the  first  cotton  factory  was  erected  at  Lowell ;  and  more 
than  one  sixth  part  of  the  average  crop  at  this  day. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  the  home  market,  if  I  have  heard  aright, 
confined  to  the  amount  of  its  direct  purchases.  It  has  been  often 
stated,  both  in  public  and  private,  and  never  to  my  knowledge 
denied,  that  the  agents  of  the  Eastern  factories  come  into  the 
market  early,  and  buy  the  first  part  of  the  crop,  and  do  much 
towards  fixing  a  price,  and  a  high  price,  for  the  whole.  The 
value  of  this  influence  of  the  Eastern  demand  has  sometimes 
been  rated  as  high  as  from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound,  which,  in 
the  whole  six  or  seven  hundred  milUons  of  pounds,  would 
amount  to  from  six  to  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

And  this  is  the  market  which  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  perfectly  willing  to  part  with !  It  is  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  the  foreign  market  only,  that  he  cares  to  keep.  Why, 
one  would  really  think,  from  his  remarks,  that  cotton  was  good 
for  nothing  except  to  export ;  that  it  underwent  some  myste- 
rious and  magical  sea-change  on  its  passage  across  the  Atlantic, 
which  imparted  to  it  all  its  value ;  or  that  it  was  only  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  that  it  could  be  wrought  up  into  any  thing  which 
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would  pay  for  its  production  ;  and  that  all  that  remained  on  this 
aide  the  ocean,  or  was  worked  up  by  American  labor,  was  so 
much  thrown  away  and  sacrificed ! 

And  what,  let  me  ask,  —  what  is  the  ground  of  that  confident 
reliance  which  the  gentleman  seems  to  place  on  the  stabiUty  and 
certainty  of  the  foreign  market  ?  Does  he  find  it  in  the  earnest 
and  ardent  exertions  in  which  Great  Britain  is  at  this  moment 
engaged,  to  supply  herself  with  this  great  staple  from  her  own 
colonies  ?  Is  the  gentleman,  is  the  South,  aware  of  the  success 
with  which  those  efforts  have  thus  far  been  crowned  ?  Does  he 
not  know  that  a  new  and  indomitable  impulse  has  been  given 
to^  them  by  that  abolition  spirit  which  is  agitating  the  British 
mind  so  deeply  ?  Southern  gentlemen  seem  to  have  been  very 
sharp-eyed  in  describing  the  direct  dangers  in  which  that  spirit 
may  involve  their  peculiar  institutions  in  case  of  war.  "We  all 
observe  a  mighty  new-born  zeal  in  certain  quarters  in  favor  of 
the  navy.  Not  a  word  about  gunboats  in  these  days  I  The 
South  is  quite  ready  now  to  unite  with  the  North  in  establishing 
home  squadrons,  and  building  steam  frigates  and  sloops  of  war, 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  possible  incursions  of  cei-tain 
black  regiments  in  the  West  Indies.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so.  I 
rejoice  that  any  thing  has  brought  about  so  signal  a  revolution 
of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  navy.  I  rejoice  that  we  are  no  longer 
disposed  to  let  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  rest  undisputed  in  the 
hands  of  any  single  power ;  that  we  will  no  longer  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  any  Ocean  Queen,  holding  imperial  sway  "  of  every 
salt  flood  and  each  ebbing  stream,"  and  only  giving  leave  to 
other  Powers  — 


But  do  Southern  gentlemen  see  no  danger  in  the  progress  of 
that  British  abolition  movement,  in  time  of  peace,  towards  what 
has  been  called  a  rescue  of  the  British  conscience  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  American  slave  system, 
by  the  patronage  and  purchase  of  its  products?  What  are  the 
facts  as  to  the  increased  importation  of  cotton  from  the  East 
Indies  into  Great  Britain  ?     The  receipts  of  cotton  from  the  back 
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country  into  Bombay,  between  June,  1840,  and  June,  1841,  are 
stated  to  have  been  478,606  bales,  of  335  pounds  each  —  more 
than  the  whole  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1826.  Again,  the 
consumption  of  American  cotton  in  England,  in  the  year  1816, 
averaged  4,036  bales  per  week,  and  the  consumption  of  East 
India  cotton  in  the  same  year  averaged  307  bales  per  week ; 
while  in  1839  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  had  increased 
to  15,644  bales,  and  of  East  India  cotton  to  2,143  bales  per  week, 
— the  latter  having  increased  more  than  tenfold,  while  the  former 
had  increased  less  than  fom^old. 

Nor  let  gentlemen  imagine  that  the  market  of  the  United 
States  is  so  absolutely  essential  to  Great  Britain  for  disposing  of 
her  printed  fabrics,  that  she  will  be  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of 
losing  it.  "We  take  from  her  only  about  twenty-one  millions  of 
yards  of  these  goods  per  annum,  while  her  whole  export  has  ave- 
raged, for  three  years  past,  more  than  three  hundred  and  five 
millions  of  yards.  She  has  a  dozen  better  customers  than  us. 
The  West  Indies  take  more  than  twice  as  much,  the  Brazils  and 
South  American  States  nearly  four  times  as  much,  as  we  take, 
of  this  most  important  branch  of  her  manufactures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  idea  that  American  cotton 
should  ever  cease  to  be  sought  after,  and  readily  salable,  in  any 
and  every  marltet  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  will  not  easily  be  en- 
tertained by  a  Southern  mind.  Gentlemen  of  the  Southern 
States  seem  to  imagine  that  the  very  thread  of  the  destiny  of 
this  nation  is  a  thread  of  cotton.  They  speak  as  if  our  political 
Fates — the  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos  of  our  republic —  had 
nothing  else  to  spin,  weave,  and  cut,  but  a  cotton  thread.  The 
destiny  of  the  Southern  States  may,  perhaps,  have  no  other  in- 
gredient in  its  composition;  and,  if  so.  Heaven  forbid  that  the 
staple  should  be  shortened  or  the  fibre  weakened !  But  have 
there  been  no  revolutions  of  trade,  even  in  our  own  land,  and 
within  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  which  should  teach  them 
less  presumption  on  this  point  ?  Where  is  that  indigo  crop  of 
theirs,  which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  supplied  the  markets  of  the 
world  ?  —  That  crop,  which,  the  historian  of  South  Carolina  tells 
us,  proved  more  beneficial  to  Carolina  than  the  mines  of  Mexico 
or  Peru  to  Old  or  New  Spain  1     Where  is  it  now  ?     Not  only 
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is  there  scarce  a  pound  of  indigo  exported,  but  there  is,  probably, 
scarce  a  plant  of  it  grown  for  any  thing  bnt  curiosity,  in  any  part 
of  the  Union.  It  has  given  place  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
But  under  what  circumstances  did  it  give  place  ?  Let  me  read 
you  the  history  of  this  occurrence  in  a  Uttie  paragraph  from 
McCuIloch's  Commerciat  Dictionary,  which  was  made  the  sub- 
ject  of  a  very  striking  article  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  my 
own  city  a  day  or  two  since :  — 

"  Tor  the  fii'st  twenty  years  after  the  English  became  masters  of  Bengal,  the  cnltore 
and  mannfaelm^e  of  indigo,  now  of  snch  imporlanee,  was  unknown  as  a  branch  of 
Bnlkh  industry,  and  the  exports  were  but  tnflm™  The  European  markets  were,  at 
this  period,  principaJly  supplieil  from  America  In  1783,  bowevei',  tbe  attention  of  the 
Eiigliflh  began  to  bo  directed  to  this  business  In  their  iiands  the  growth  and  prepara- 
tion of  indigo  lias  become  tlie  most  impoitant  employment,  at  least  in  a  commercial 
point  of  vieiv,  carried  on  in  the  countrj  TIic  mdi^o  made  by  the  natives  supplies  the 
mtemal  demand,  so  (bat  all  tbnt  is  raised  by  Europeans  is  exported." 

And  in  the  same  paper,  (the  Boston  Atlas,)  I  find  an  extract 
from  Ramsay's  History  of  Carolina,  stating,  even  more  directly, 
that  the  Indigo  crop  of  that  State  was  abandoned  in  a  great  de- 
gree, owing  to  the  "large  exportations  of  the  article  from  the 
East  Indies  into  England,"  which  so  lowered  the  price  as  to 
make  the  culture  and  preparation  of  it  unprofitable. 

Sir,  is  there  not  a  moral  in  these  extracts  upon  which  the 
planter  may  well  ponder?  Is  there  not  enough  in  Ihem,  at  any 
rate,  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  facts  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  to  make  him  pause  before  he  expresses  so  utter 
a  contempt  for  the  idea  of  establishing  a  home  market  for  his 
cotton  ? 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  however,  is  willin<'  to 
run  the  risk,  and  declares  his  readiness,  moreover,  to  have  the 
duty  of  three  cents  a  pound  upon  cotton  imported  into  our 
oven  country  abolished  forthwith  and  forever.  Well  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  consider  this  proposition  of  the  gentleman,  to 
abolish  the  dnty  on  raw  cotton,  as  any  very  great  concession  ori 
the  part  of  the  South.  After  a  fabric  or  a  product  of  any  sort 
has  enjoyed  a  protection,  almost  amounting  to  absolute  prohibi- 
tion, for  fifty  yeai-s,  and  has  attained,  under  its  influence,  to  a 
perfection  and  a  maturity  which  have  enabled  it  thus  far  to  over- 
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come  all  competition  in  almost  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  it 
is  no  such  infallible  indication  of  one's  devotion  to  free  trade 
principles,  as  the  gentieman  seems  to  imagine,  to  be  willing  to 
have  the  duty  tabea  off.  But  it  has  been  denied,  more  than 
once  during  the  debate,  that  this  duty  on  raw  cotton  ever  ope- 
rated, or  ever  was  intended  to  operate,  as  a  protection  to  the 
planter;  and  gentiemen  have  added  that  the  South  never  desired 
its  imposition,  and  has  been  always  ready  to  see  it  done  away. 
Sir,  I  take  issue,  again,  upon  both  these  points.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  the  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound  has  operated  to  pro- 
tect the  Southern  planter  to  any  great  extent  for  some  years 
past,  although  I  am  not  without  high  authority  for  thinking  that 
some  of  the  Bengal  cottons  might  have  been  imported  to  advan- 
tage, and  wrought  up  into  the  commoner  and  coarser  goods  at 
our  own  looms,  had  the  duty  not  existed.  Nay,  I  am  not  with- 
«ut  authority  for  thinking  that  some  of  this  East  India  cotton 
can  be  imported  to  advantage  even  under  the  duty  as  it  now 
stands,  reduced,  as  it  has  been  by  the  operation  of  the  compro- 
mise act,  to  about  one  cent  a  pound;  and  an  experiment  of  that 
sort,  I  learn,  is  at  this  moment  about  to  be  instituted.  But,  let 
this  be  as  it  may,  I  maintain  that  the  duty  in  question  was  a 
protecting  duty  in  its  origin ;  that  it  was  intended  as  such ;  that 
it  operated  as  such ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  complained  of 
as  such,  by  those  to  whose  benefit  it  did  not  enure.  And,  ia 
support  of  this  assertion,  I  appeal  to  the  report  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  on  the  subject  of  manufactures,  in  1791  —  a  docu- 
ment which  will  be  admitted  as  good  evidence  of  a  fact,  how- 
ever it  may  be  disputed  as  authority  for  a  principle. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  January,  1790,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  domestic  manufactures,  and,  more  especiaOy,  to 
give  his  views  upon  "  the  means  of  promoting  such  as  will  tend 
to  render  the  United  States  independent  on  foreign  nations  for 
military  and  other  essential  supplies."  And  in  this  very  order, 
I  may  remark,  we  have  another  infallible  index  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  first  Congress  as  to  the  power  to  regulate  trade. 
In  the  course  of  his  report,  Mr.  Hamilton  speaks  of  the  great 
importance  of  encouraging  the  manufactories  of  cotton,  one  or 
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two  of  wliich  had  just  been  established  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts,  and  then  proceeds  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  present  duly  of  ihree  cents  per  pound  on  the  foreign  mw  material  is,  uu- 
donbtedly,  a  very  serious  impediment  to  the  progress  of  those  manufactories." 
-  "  While  a  iiope  may  reasonably  be  indulged  that,  with  due  care  and  attention  the 
national  cotton  may  be  made  to  approach  nearer  than  it  now  does  to  that  of  regions 
somewhat  more  favored  by  dimate,  and  while  facts  authorize  on  opinion  that  very 
great  use  may  be  made  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  i-esource  which  gives  greater  security  to 
the  cotton  fabrics  of  this  country  than  cen  be  enjoyed  by  any  which  depends  wholly 
on  externa!  supply,  it  will  certainly  be  wise,  in  every  view,  to  lot  our  infant  manufac- 
tures hare  the  fuU  benefit  of  the  best  materials  on  tlie  cheapest  terms." 

"  To  secare  to  the  national  mannfactnrers  so  essential  an  advantage,  a  repeal  of  tlie 
present  duty  on  imported  cotton  is  indispensable." 

I  might  cite  other  passages  from  the  same  document,  in  which 
it  is  proposed,  among  other  things,  to  substitute,  as  a  more  ex- 
pedient mode  of  protecting  the  cotton  planter,  a  bounty  on  the 
Jiational  cotton  when  wrought  at  a  home  manufactory,  and  also 
a  bounty  on  its  exportation.  But  I  have  given  enough  to  prove, 
conclusively,  that  the  duty  in  question  was  regarded,  in  its  ori- 
gin, as  a  duty  of  protection,  and  was  thought  to  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  the  planter,  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer,  — 
to  the  advantage  of  the  South,  at  the  expense  of  the  North. 
Nor  can  it  be  correct  that  there  has  been  always  a  readiness  for 
its  repeah  If  so,  why  was  it  not  repealed,  according  to  Hamil- 
ton's recommendation,  in  1791  ?  "Why  has  it  not  been  repealed 
since  ?  A  provision  for  its  repeal  was  contained  in  the  original 
draught  of  the  compromise  act.  According  to  that  bill,  as  ori- 
ginally introduced,  unmanufactured  cotton  was  to  be  a  free  arti- 
cle after  1843.  "Why  was  it  stricken  out  1  A  vote  was  actuaUy 
passed,  too,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  malving  cotton  a 
free  article,  in  company  with  '^alt  and  sugar,  but  not  a  few  of 
the  Southern  members  umted  m  canying  its  mimediate  recon- 
sideration, who  voted  against  the  recon=!ideration  in  lelation  to 
both  the  other  articles.  Where  i-,  the  evidence,  in  all  thio,  that 
the  South  is  so  very  indifleient  to  the  continuance  of  this  duty' 
Are  the  Eastern  manufacturers  lesponsible  for  thi^  measure  of 
protection  also?  As  much  so,  peihaps,  Sn,  as  they  weie  for  the 
tariff  of  1816.  But  even  if  the  South  is  ready  tor  making  cot- 
ton a  free  article  now,  it  would  be,  as  I  have  already  s 
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but  poor  evidence  of  their  willingness  to  endure  martyrdom  in 
vindication  of  their  free  trade  notions.  The  very  theory  of  pro- 
tection supposes  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  protected  fabric 
or  product  will  he  able  to  sustain  itself  without  further  aid. 
And  for  Southern  gentlerae  b  a  t    f  tl       d     otloo  to  free 

trade,  because  they  think  pvot  t  o  has  d  t  ork  in  regard 
to  their  own  great  staple,  is  y  mu  h  11  ti  b  asting  of  the 
British  manufacturers  of  the  a  1  n  f  f  t  de,  now  that 
their  own  establishments  have  b  n  b  It  up  b  yond  the  reach 
of  competition. 

And  this  brings  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
recent  free  trade  movements  in  Great  Britain.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  alluded  to  them  yesterday  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  pointed  us  particularly  to  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Hume's 
report.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  the  British 
nation  is  about  to  sustain  and  adopt  the  doctrines  of  that  report. 
Already,  as  everybody  knows,  a  proposition  to  that  effect  has 
cost  its  supporters  their  posts  in  the  cabinet.  But  the  report, 
notwithstanding,  is  a  document  of  considerable  interest;  and  I 
desire  to  present  to  the  House  a  few  passages  in  it,  which  im- 
pressed rae  very  deeply  in  a  cursory  perusal  of  it  last  summer, 
and  which  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  have  re- 
caOed  to  my  remembrance.  I  quote  first  from  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Bowring :  — 

"I  boliavo,"  saya  he,  "inasmneh  as  Hie  commercial  reiationa  of  England  are  greater 
than  ihoae  of  any  other  country,  that  England  is  always  the  conntiy  that  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  prosperity  of  other  nations. 

"Eyery  commerdal  relation  entered  into  between  England  and  erery  other  part  of 
the  TPorld  ia  likely  to  be  more  profituble  to  England  thaji  to  any  other  countij  1  Yea, 
England  geta  the  greatest  proportion  of  tiie  benefit." 

I  take,  next,  a  passage  or  two  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James 
Deacon  Hume :  — 

"  Do  you  consider  the  weal  h  of  England  to  be  caused  and  maintnined  by  her  eom- 
morcia!  and  majiufactm'ing  indus  y 

"  Certainly;  if  meant  as  n  on  ah  n  on  from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  look  round  th  no  Id  a  d  ee  what  countries  there  arc,  of  mach 
richer  soil,  that  are  in  a  state  of  on  pa  a  e  poverty,  and  also  t«  look  to  our  own 
history,  of  no  long  period,  10  ee  h  n  b  he  same  qnantity  of  land  we  have  now, 
WB  were  a  poor  cotintry,  comp      d       I   wl       ve  are ;  thei-efore,  having  always  had 
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ibe  land,  but  not  tie  trade,  I  must  conceive  that  the  increase  of  our  richee  arises  from 
the  ti'ade,  and  not  from  the  land. 

"  Has  not  the  irealfli  of  the  country  arisen  from  the  greatly  increased  prosperity  of 
our  maiiufactui'ing  and  commeidal  relations? 

"I  conceive  that  it  can  be  traced  lo  no  other  sonrce.  The  only  difference  that  I  can 
see  in  the  present  state  of  the  counti'y  and  the  country  e.  century  ago  is,  that  hy  com- 
merce and  manufactures  we  hare  acquired  riches,  and  raised  up  a  population  which 
are  not  only  able  to  consume,  but  also  able  to  pay  good  prices  for  the  produce  of  our 
land.  If  the  same  population  had  been  raised  by  other  means,  they  would  hare  been 
ft  burden  to  the  land  iuslead  of  an  advantage. 

"  Does  not  every  limitation  of  food,  and  erety  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  tend  to  un- 
dennme  the  manufactares  of  the  country  on  which  we  depend  ? 

"  I  conceive  that  it  must  do  so,  because  we  place  ourselves  at  the  risk  of  being  sur- 
passed by  the  manufactures  in  other  countries  ;  and,  as  soon  m  it  happens,  if  ever  the 
day  should  arrive,  that  we  should  be  put  W  a  severe  trial  as  to  our  manufacturing 
power,  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  will  recede  much  faster 
man  it  has  gone  forward. 

_  "  Do  you  mean  whenever  England  shall  be  unable  to  compete  with  foi^eign  markets 
in  her  principal  staples,  with  other  countries  which  are  less  hurdened,  and  have 
cheaper  food  than  ourselves,  that  then  the  prosperity  of  this  country  must  hc^'in  to 


"  Whenever  foreign  countries  can  so  compete  with  us,  from  whatever  cause, 
uve  that  our  praspedty  must  decline;  hut  I  cannot  help  believing  that  theie  c 
10  other  cause  for  that  than  other  countries  having  cheaper  food. 


^„^  „,„^  „,^,  uuioi  uuuiiLiiea  uttYiug  cneaper  looa. 

"  Is  not  the  increased  price  of  food  in  tiis  cotmlry  one  of  the  principal  ingredients 
of  the  increased  coat  of  our  manufactures,  so  as  to  prevent  our  competing  with  olher 


"  I  conceive  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  must  be  so.  It  either  must  be  so,  or  the  manu- 
facturers and  laborers  must  suffer  great  privations ;  wages  would  first  be  lowered  as 
far  as  possible ;  and,  as  many  masMrs  would  be  withdrawing  from  their  trade,  it  is 
possible  that  the  supply  of  labor  would  he  so  much  greater  than  the  demand,  that  the 
reduction  might  go  lo  the  limit  of  starvmg  or  riots.  But  it  is  not  merely  that,  —  it  is 
the  diverting  of  other  conutries  from  manufaclnres,  and  inducing  them  to  take  to 
agriculture  instead,  and  also  producing  an  interchange  of  goods  and  cieating  markets 
for  returns  for  our  goods,  as  well  as  finding  marliets  for  them  to  go  to.  Although,  I 
conceive  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  food,  and  particularly  the  admission  of  it 
from  abroad,  must  tend  to  prevent  other  conntiies  from  being  able  to  smpi^i  us  in 
mannlactures. 

"  Do  yon  not  consider  that  we  have  greater  advantages  in  production  than  in^  ether 
country  in  the  worid,  as  regards  capital  and  skill  1 

"  I  think  that  is  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  us  up ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  advanta- 
ges are  such  that  we  can  rely  upon  them  forever. 

"We  are  losing  markets  for  our  goods  in  relnm  for  com,  and  we  ace  compelling 
those  countries  to  establish  interests  to  rival  us  in  other  countries. 

"  I  have  always  thought  that  when  the  great  change  in  this  worid  took  place,  after 


the  Prench  war,  before  which  ti 


it  attempted  manufactures  to 


any  material  extent,  and  when  they  had  been  greatly  encouraged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, because  through  the  war  we  had  been  great  importers,  —if  from  that  time  wB 
had  thrown  open  our  ports  for  raw  produce  and  removed  protections,  we  should  havo 
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had  our  manufactnvea  in  a  most  secure  position,  for  the  other  c. 
attempting  to  rival  ns  would  not  have  attempted  it  But  it  would  be  diificult  now  to 
get  back  to  the  point  at  which  we  then  were.  Slai-ting  at  that  point,  we  were  then  the 
only  manufacturers." 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  nation  which,  by  the  declaration 
of  its  own  witnesses,  is  "  always  the  country  that  is  the  reci- 
pient of  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  prosperity  of  other  na- 
tions ; "  which  "  geis  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  benefit  of 
every  commercial  relation  entered  into  between  it  and  every 
other  portion  of  the  world ; "  which,  in  a  word,  has  obtained  a 
vantage-ground  from  which  it  can  assert  its  claim  to  the  lion's 
shai-e  of  every  thing  that  is  going,  —  a  nation,  too,  which,  by  the 
declaration  of  the  same  witnesses,  has  attained  to  this  proud 
predominance  and  peerless  superiority  by  "  her  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industry,"  which  could  never  have  reached  it,  had 
it  relied  "  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,"  and  whose  population, 
had  it  been  raised  by  any  other  means  than  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, "would  have  been  a  burden  to  the  land,  instead  of 
an  advantage,"  —  here  is  this  nation,  I  say,  endeavoring  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  the  system  of  domestic  protection,  under 
which  those  manufactures  have  sprung  up  and  that  commerce 
spread  abroad,  is  a  false  and  foolish  system !  Having  climbed 
to  the  very  top  itself,  and  placed  itself  on  a  platform  of  secu- 
rity and  power,  it  is  now  proposing  to  throw  down  the  ladder 
by  which  it  mounted,  in  hopes,  by  its  example,  to  induce  others 
who  are  but  half  way  up,  or  who,  it  may  be,  have  just  placed 
their  feet  upon  the  lowest  round,  to  do  likewise  I 

In  these,  and  other  passages  of  this  report,  too,  we  see  the 
real  origin  of  the  recent  free,  trade  movement  in  England.  It 
was  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  continental  countries  were  be- 
ginning to  manufacture  for  themselves,  and  that  our  own  coarse 
cotton  fabrics  were  found  competing  successfully  with  those  of 
the  British  in  the  Brazilian,  South  American,  and  East  India 
markets.  The  testimony  exhibits  the  apprehension  of  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers,  that  they  may  "one  day  be  surpassed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  other  countries."  It  expresses  the  opinion 
that,  "  if  that  day  should  ever  atTive,  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try would  recede  much  faster  than  it  has  ever  gone  forward."     It 
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openly  recommeud'i  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws,  as  "  a  means 
of  diveiting  other  countries  from  manufactm-es,  and  inducing 
them  to  take  to  agriculture  instead ; "  and  it  intimates  the  diffi- 
culty, while  it  implies  tbe  desirableness,  of  getting  back  to  that 
palmy  point  at  which  the  British  nation  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
French  war,  when  "  they  were  the  only  manufacturers." 

And  is  this  a  policy  which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  would 
seriously  advise  us  to  faU  in  with  1  Would  he  have  us  grant 
to  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  manufacturing 
monopoly  which  she  seeks;  abandon  the  social  advantages  and 
national  independence  which  result  from  a  division  of  labor 
among  our  own  population ;  and  rely  henceforth  for  our  support 
exclusively  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil  ?  Would  this  be,  let 
me  ask  him,  the  surest  way  of  conferring  a  benefit  upon  that 
great  agricultural  interest,  which,  I  acknowledge,  has  claims  upon 
our  regard  and  protection  second  to  those  of  no  other  interest 
whatever  ?  Would  the  farmers  of  our  countiy  thank  us  for  adopt- 
ing a  policy  which  should  divert  the  whole  people  from  all  other 
pursuits,  and  "  induce  them  to  take  to  agriculture  instead  ?  " 
Would  such  a  course  be  the  best  mode  of  securing  them  a  gene- 
rous, or  even  a  just,  reward  for  their  labor  ?  And  that,  too,  before 
the  British  ports  have  been  thrown  open  to  their  raw  produce  ; 
and  while  a  hundred  nearer  granaries  stand  ready  to  pour  into 
those  ports,  whenever  they  ai-e  opened,  tbe  products  of  lands  not 
less  fertile,  and  of  labor  cheaper  than  our  own  1  Sir,  it  will  be 
an  evil  day  for  the  farmers  of  our  country,  when  they  follow  the 
example  of  the  planters,  and  place  their  exclusive  reliance  upon 
a  foreign  market.  A  steady  foreign  market  they  never  will  have- 
To  say  nothing  of  the  competition  they  will  encounter  from  the 
grain-growing  countries  of  Europe, — how  long  would  it  be  before 
the  corn  laws  would  be  revived,  even  were  they  once  removed! 
The  object  of  their  removal  having  been  accomplished,  —  other 
countries  having  been  "diverted  from  manufactures,"  and  "in- 
duced to  take  to  agriculture  instead,"  —  bow  long  would  it  be 
before  the  landed  interest  of  Great  Britain  would  again  be  found 
vindicating  its  title  to  protection !  It  would  cost  Great  Britain 
nothing  to  reconstruct  a  sliding  scale.  It  might  be  done  in  a  day. 
But  what  would  it  not  cost  us  to  reconstruct  our  mills  and  looms. 
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to  rebuild  out  furnaces,  io  reestablish  our  abandoned  arts,  and 
place  them  in  the  position  of  security  which  they  now  enjoy! 
And  where  would  be  our  farmers  meanwhile?  With  an  incal- 
culable surplus  produce  on  hand,  everybody  raising  and  nobody 
consuming  at  home,  and  with  no  longer  any  outlet  for  disposing 
of  it  to  advantage,  or  even  disposing  of  it  at  all,  abroad,  —  how 
mucli  cause  they  would  have  for  gratitiide  to  those,  who,  under 
the  profession  of  an  exclusive  friendship  to  their  interests,  had 
imposed  upon  the  country  a  policy  involving  such  consequences! 
It  is  treachery,  Sir,  to  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country, 
to  flatte.r  them  with  the  idea  of  a  secure  and  sufficient  foreign 
market.  Such  a  market  they  cannot  have  in  war,  and  such  a 
niarliet  they  never  will  have  in  peace.  Their  true  interest  lies 
at  home. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  discovered  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  the  United  States  are  doing  a  better  business  than 
any  other  class  in  the  community  already,  and  has  cited  figures 
from  a  book,  to  prove  that  many  of  them  are  making  not  less 
than  -eighty-eight  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  capital  stock. 
Many  of  them,  too,  he  tells  us,  are  actually  exporting  their  fabrics 
to  foreign  markets,  where  they  enter  into  successful  competition 
■with  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  With  what  face,  then, 
can  they  ask  for  any  greater  protection  than  they  now  enjoy  ? 

Well,  now,  Sir,  these  inordinate  profits  of  our  American  manu- 
facturers are  very  easily  explained  away,  —  much  more  easily 
than  I  wish  they  were,  for  the  saJie  of  those  whom  they  concern- 
In  this  eighty-eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  nothing  is  allowed  for 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  nothing  for  the  wages  of  labor,  nothing 
for  the  commissions  of  sale,  nothing  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
chinery, nothing,  in  fact,  for  any  of  the  thousand  expenses,  great 
and  small,  attending  the  management  of  such  kinds  of  business. 
Everybody  knows  that  a  portion  of  the  capita!  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments  is  kept  floating,  as  it  is  called,  for  these 
expenses,  and  is  consequently  found  entering,  as  a  large  item, 
into  the  accounts  both  of  the  annual  outlay  and  of  the  annual 
returns.  The  gross  yield  of  these  establishments,  therefore, 
always  exhibits  the  disproportion  and  excess  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred.     I  find  the  whole  manufacturing  capital  of 
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Great  Britain  estimated  at  £217,773,873,  and  the  gross  annual 
yield  at  =£259,412,703;  whUe  the  entire  agricultural  capital  of 
the  same  empire  is  stated  to  be  £3,258,910,810,  and  its  annual 
yield  only  £538,536,201.  Does  the  gentleman  imagine,  there- 
fore, that  the  British  manufacturers  really  pocket  one  hundred 
and  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  that  they  net  nearly  half  as 
much  annual  income  as  the  farmers  of  their  own  land,  from  a  capi- 
tal only  one  fifteenth  part  as  large  ? 

Sir,  the  manufaetorers  of  the  United  States  are  enjoying  no 
such  rich  spoils.  Some  of  them  have  been  doing,  I  doubt  not, 
a  profitable  business,  and  there  may  have  been  here  and  there  a 
corporation  which,  from  long  experience,  and  fortunate  invest- 
ment, and  economical  management,  may  have  been  able  to 
declare  great  dividends.  The  most  successful  of  them,  however, 
(I  speak  of  those  in  my  own  State,)  have  had  their  years  of  scar- 
city as  well  as  their  years  of  abundance ;  and  their  average  profits 
would  probably  not  at  all  exceed  a  fair  interest  upon  their  outlay. 
As  to  the  exportations  which  have  been  referred  to,  they  have 
been  mainly  of  a  single  class  of  goods  —  the  coai-se  cottons,  or 
domestics,  as  they  are  called  — into  which  skill  and  labor  enter 
least,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  which  we  enjoy  peculiar  ad- 
vantages ill  having  an  abundant  supply  of  the  raw  material  at  our 
own  doors.  With  these  goods,  it  is  true,  we  compete  success- 
fully with  Great  Britain  in  the  East  India,  BrazUian,  and  South 
American  markets,  —  so  successfully,  that  the  British  manufac- 
turers have  even  counterfeited  our  stamps,  in  order  to  undersell 
us  with  an  inferior  article.  For  this  branch  of  manufacture,  pro- 
tection is  no  longer  needed.  It  has  done  its  work ;  and  we  point 
to  this  triumph  of  the  past,  as  the  best  pledge  of  the  achieve- 
ments it  is  destined  to  accomplish  in  the  future,  if  not  too 
summarily  abandoned. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  seems  not  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  success  of  American  manufactures,  hitherto,  has 
been  under  a  state  of  things  which  is  now  about  to  be  materially 
altered.  Under  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act,  a  large  part 
of  the  protection  which  they  now  enjoy  is  to  be  taken  oif  this  very 
week,  and  another  large  part  at  the  end  of  the  next  six  months. 
This  reduction  will  be  on  some  aiiicles  three  per  cent.,  on  others 
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six  per  cent.,  on  others  nine  or  ten  per  cent.,  and  on  almost  all 
woollen  articles  eighteen  per  cent.  Any  success  of  our  domestic 
manufactures  in  the  past,  therefore,  affords  no  ground  of  assurance, 
and  no  ground  of  argument,  for  the  future.  Nor  is  it  just  to  say, 
that  the  manufacturers  are  seeking  an  increased  protection.  At 
most,  they  are  only  remonstrating  against  a  greatly  reduced  protec- 
tion. Sir,  nothing  is  less  true  of  ihe  manufacturers  in  the  part  of 
the  country  from  which  I  come,  than  that  they  seek  any  thing 
extreme  or  extravagant  in  the  rate  of  duties,  or  are  desirous  of 
pressing  a  high  tariff  again  upon  the  cowntry.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  uniform  and  universal  disposition  among  those  whose 
opinions  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  acquiesce  in  the  most 
moderate  system  of  discrimination  which  will  enable  them  to 
stand  up  against  an  overwhelming  competition  from  abroad. 
And  they,  one  and  all,  are  of  opinion,  that  such  a  system  maybe 
arranged  in  a  manner  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  all  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  national  industry,  and  without  levying  a 
dollar  more  of  duties  upon  the  people,  than  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  economical  support  of  the  Government. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  {Mr.  Khett) 
seems  to  think  that  the  idea  of  combining  the  objects  of  revenue 
and  protection  in  a  single  system  is  altogether  impracticable. 
He  has  told  us  that  the  two  things  are  totally  incompatible,  and 
that  where  protection  begins,  revenue  ends.  Does  the  gentleman 
intend,  by  this  remark,  to  assert,  that  the  protecting  tariffs,  about 
which  he  and  his  friends  have  so  long  complained,  and  against 
which  some  of  them  proceeded  to  the  length  of  preparing  to 
take  up  arms,  yielded  no  revenue  to  the  country  ?  Or,  will  he 
take  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  assert,  that,  having 
yielded,  as  they  did,  a  most  ample  revenue  to  the  government, 
they  were  not  protecting  tariffs  1  Certainly,  he  cannot  have 
employed  this  language  in  any  sense  which  would  involve  him 
in  such  a  contradiction.  What,  then,  could  have  been  his  mean- 
ing ?  Did  he  only  intend  to  argue,  that  inasmuch  as  complete 
protection  could  only  be  effected  by  prohibitory  duties  —  from 
which,  of  course,  no  revenue  eould  accrue  —  that,  therefore,  pro- 
tection and  revenue  were  ineompatibJe  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  would  be 
as  fttir  for  me  to  argue  that,  because  the  entire  absence  of  pro- 
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tection  could  only  be  produced  by  perfect  freedom,  iJierefore  the 
want  of  protection  was  incompatible  with  revenue.  This  is  one 
of  those  iflRtances  where  extremes  meet.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  true 
that  as  you  approximate  closely  towards  duties  of  prohibition, 
you  diminish  the  revenue  from  the  article  on  which  those  duties 
are  laid.  But  it  is  by  no  means  sure,  that  a  moderately  high 
duty  which  will  decrease  importations  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  may  not  yield  as  large  a  revenue  as  a  duty  so  low  as  not 
to  diminish  them  at  all.  Take  an  easy  illustration.  Four  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  cottons  or  wollens  imported  at  a  five  per 
cent  duty,  will  yield  a  revenue  of  $  200,000.  But  raise  the  duty 
to  twenty  per  cent,  and  suppose  that  by  so  doing  you  exclude 
three  fourths  of  the  importation,  the  one  milhon  which  is  left 
will  yield  the  same  amount,  —  the  increase  of  the  duty  making 
up  for  the  diminution  of  the  imports. 

The  honorable  gentleman,  however,  has  in  some  degree  ex- 
plained himself  on  this  point,  in  a  reply  to  a  remark  of  my 
colleague,  (Mr.  Hudson,}  and  he  must  pardon  me  for  saying, 
that  he  seems  to  have  explained  away  the  whole  force  of  his 
paradox.  I  understood  him  to  admit,  that  protecting  duties  did 
not  immediately  destroy  revenue;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
might  increase  it  for  one,  two,  three,  or  any  number  of  years ; 
and  that  it  was  only  when  they  had  enabled  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer or  producer  to  supply  the  entire  demand  of  the  country, 
that  they  would  put  an  end  to  it  entirely.  It  was  thus  only  an 
ultimate  tendency  of  protecting  duties  to  destroy  revenue,  and 
not  their  immediate  result.  Well,  now,  Sir,  sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Let  the  gentleman  join  with  us  in  esta- 
blishing a  moderate  system  of  protecting  duties,  graduated  upon 
a  revenue  standard;  and  whenever  his  theory  is  verified,  and 
protection  and  revenue  have  been  proved  to  be  no  longer  com- 
patible, it  will  be  early  enough  to  assign  this  as  a  reason  for 
supplying  the  necessities  of  the  treasury  in  some  other  way. 

But  I  have  alluded  to  this  point  principally  for  the  sake  of 
saying,  that  the  gentleman  has,  in  my  judgment,  placed  an  utterly 
unwarrantable  construction  on  the  phrase,  now  so  much  in  vogue 
that  duties  should  be  laid  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  revenue, 
and  that  protection  is  only  to  be  incidental  to  that  object.     His 
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construction  of  this  doctrine  appears  to  be,  that  we  are  to  apply 
the  principle  to  each  individual  article  of  import,  —  selecting 
those  articles,  in  the  first  place,  on  which  to  lay  a  duty,  and  lay- 
ing upon  each  of  them  precisely  that  rate  of  duty,  which  will 
yield  the  largest  possible  amount  of  revenue.  This  is  what  he 
seems  to  understand  by  looking  primarily  to  revenue.  And  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  protection  incidental  to  such  a  system 
of  imposts  might  be  very  inconsiderable.  Such  a  system  would 
find  its  legitimate  commencement  in  the  imposition  of  the  high- 
est duties  on  the  most  indispensable  necessaries  of  life,  and 
more  particularly  on  such  of  them  as  we  were  least  able  to 
produce  or  manufacture  for  ourselves  ;  and  would  resort  to  a  duty 
upon  luxuries,  and  upon  articles  entering  into  competition  with 
our  own  labor,  only  when  all  other  sources  of  additional  revenue 
were  exhausted. 

But  in  no  such  sense  as  this,  I  need  hardly  say,  Sir,  was  the 
doctrine,  that  revenue  was  to  be  the  primary  object,  and  protec- 
tion only  incidental,  ever  asserted  or  understood  by  the  friends 
of  a  discriminating  tariif.  The  whole  sum  and  substance  of  this 
doctrine,  as  avowed  by  them,  is,  that  no  more  duties  arc  to  be 
collected  in  the  aggregate  than  are  necessary  for  purposes  of 
revenue ;  that  wc  are  not  to  accumulate  a  surplus  in  the  Trea- 
sury by  laying  high  duties  merely  for  protection ;  that,  in  a  word, 
no  more  moneys  are  to  be  levied  upon  the  people  than  are 
wanted  for  the  support  of  the  government.  But  having  ascer- 
tained how  much  is  wanted,  having  fixed  the  aggregate  amount 
of  revenue  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise,  we  contend  for  the 
right  and  for  the  obligation  to  raise  it  by  such  duties  upon  such 
articles  as  the  great  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  may  render  expedient.  This  was  the 
doctrine  so  clearly  and  emphatically  expressed  by  Mr.  Webster, 
in  the  resolutions  which  he  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  act,  and  in  explana- 
tion of  the  views  with  which  he  opposed  that  act.  This  is  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  where  he  says, "  it  is  fully  acknowledged  that  all  duties 
should  be  laid  with  primary  reference  to  revenue ;  and  it  is 
admitted,  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  that  no  more  money 
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should  be  raised,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  than  such  an 
amount  as  is  necessary  for  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government."  And  this,  too,  is  the  only  interpretation  I  can  put 
upon  these  paragraphs  of  the  President's  message,  —  "  In  impos- 
ing duties,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  a  right  to  dis- 
criminate as  to  the  articles  on  which  the  duty  shall  be  laid,  as 
well  as  the  amount,  necessarily  and  moat  properly  exists."  — 
"  So,  also,  the  government  may  be  justified  in  so  discriminating 
by  reference  to  other  considerations  of  domestic  policy  connected 
with  our  manufactures.  So  long  as  the  duties  shall  be  laid  with 
distinct  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  no  well-founded 
objection  can  exist  against  them."  Sir,  I  do  not  presume  that 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  to  have  any 
very  controlling  influence  in  this  House.  But  if  this  language 
in  his  message  was  not  used  to  mislead  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  was  not  designed  to  give  a  promise  to  the  ear  to  be 
broken  to  the  hope,  (and  no  one  has  ventured  to  intimate  such 
an  idea,)  it  must  have  been  intended  to  express  an  opinion  in 
favor  of  discrimination,  within  the  standard  of  revenue,  for  the 
purposes  of  protection. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  indeed,  (Mr.  Jones,) 
informed  us  many  days  ago,  that  the  President's  whole  life  pre- 
cluded such  a  construction ;  and  the  remark  has  been  indorsed 
in  a  quarter  from  which  an  indorsement  is  supposed  to  come 
with  something  more  than  common  authority,  —  the  columns  of 
the  Madisonian.  But  I  must  insist  that  there  is  at  least  one 
passage  in  his  life,  and  that  of  very  recent  occurrence,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  could  not  have  remembered,  or  could 
not  have  intended  to  include. 

During  the  late  political  campaign,  Mr.  Tyler  was  interrogated 
on  this  question  of  a  tariff  by  Mr.  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  of 
Pittsburg;  and  here  is  an  extract  from  his  reply  :  — 

"My  opinions  were  fully  esprossed  at  St.  Clairsvillo,  and  at  Sloubenville.  At  both 
places,  in  regard  to  tlie  quesdon,  what  ore  your  opimons  as  to  ihe  tariff?  I  answered 
that  I  was  in  favor  of  snstaining  the  compromise  bill.  That  it  coiitcined  the  principle 
of  retroaction  the  moment  the  duly  attained  its  minimum,  which  forced  up  the  protec- 
tion, eo  instaia;,  to  what  was  equivalent  to  forty  per  cent.  That  the  change  which  it 
effected  in  the  plan  of  valuation  and  the  mode  of  paymsnt,  was  fully  equal,  in  my 
Tiew,  to  twenty-five  or  twenty  per  cent. ;  and  that,  with  a  cessation  of  the  wampon  the 
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cnrrency,  which  had  paralyzed  tho  induslry  of  tlio  coimtiy,  I  was  saiigtiiiie  in  tlie  liope 
and  tlie  belief  that  prosperity  would  bo  speedily  restored." 

Mr.  Tyier  was  thus  in  favor  of  the  compromise  act,  because  it 
contained  a  retroactive  principle  which  forced  up  the  protection 
to  what  was  equivalent  to  forty  per  cent.  How,  then,  can  any 
one  say  that  his  whole  life  has  proved  him  to  be  an  enemy  to 
protection  ?  And  let  me  add  here,  that,  with  this  understanding 
of  the  compromise  act,  I  am  in  favor  of  sustaining  it  also ;  and 
if  its  friends  will  unite  with  us  in  so  adjusting  the  cash  duty 
and  home  valuation  principles,  to  which  Mr.  Tyler  referred,  as  to 
make  them  equivalent  to  forty  per  cent.,  nay,  or  even  to  a  fairly 
imposed  and  fully  collected  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, —  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  it  will  soon  cease  to  have  any  opponents. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  with  more  immediate  reference  to  the 
precise  question  upon  which  we  arc  about  to  divide.  The  com- 
promise act,  as  it  is  called,  is  about  reaching  its  final  consumma- 
tion. Its  ten  years  of  transition  state  are  about  to  expire.  Its  pro- 
posed experiment  of  a  uniform  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  system 
is  about  to  commence.  Sir,  in  the  judgment  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  experiment  is  destined  to 
prove  a  failure.  Its  failure,  indeed,  is  regarded  by  many,  as  a 
foregone  conclusion.  They  think  there  is  evidence  enough  on 
that  point  already.  In  their  judgment,  it  will  inevitably  fail,  in 
the  first  place,  to  produce  revenue  enough  to  meet  the  economi- 
cal wants  of  the  government,  —  using  the  word  economy,  not  as 
some  gentlemen  in  the  course  of  this  debate  have  used  it,  with 
mere  reference  to  dollars  and  cents,  but  with  relation  to  the  honor, 
the  dignity,  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
country.  In  their  judgment,  too,  it  wiU  no  less  signally  fail  in 
exerting  those  favorable  influences  on  all  the  great  interests  of 
American  industry  —  commercial  and  agricultural,  as  well  as 
manufacturing  —  which  may  be  justly  expected  from  the  opera- 
tion of  a  permanent  revenue  policy.  They  believe  that  the  pay- 
ment  of  duties  in  cash  which  it  prescribes,  will  be  a  serious 
grievance  to  the  mercantile  community,  without  the  intervention 
of  what  is  known  as  the  warehousing  system.  They  believe 
that  the  ad  valorem  duties  which  it  universally  imposes,  will  not 
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only  be  a  source  of  infinite  fraud  upon  the  Treasury,  but  will 
drive  out  the  honest  American  merchant  from  his  rightful  busi- 
ness and  occupation,  and  throw  the  whole  importing  h-ade  of  the 
country,  where  a  large  part  of  it  has  already  gone,  into  the  hands 
of  the  unscrupulous  and  fraudulent  agents  of  foreign  houses. 
They  believe,  too,  that  the  home  valuation  principle  which  it 
contains,  wiU  be  found  utterly  impracticable,  and  will  involve 
our  collection  system,  if  attempted,  in  a  state  of  things  alike 
unequal  and  unconstitutional.     They  believe,  still  further,  that 
the  rate  of  duties  which  it  establishes,  and  more  especially  if 
their  payment  in  cash  and  their  assessment  upon  a  home  valua- 
tion be  abandoned,  will  prove  entnely  insufficient  to  protect  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  labor  of  the  country  from  a  ruin- 
ous competition  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  old  world,  and 
that  not  merely  our  cotton-mills  and  woollen-mills  will  many  of 
them  be  prostrated,  but  great  numbers  of  the  artisans  and  me- 
chanics of  our  humbler  workshops  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment    They  believe  that  large  quantities  of  ready  made  clothing, 
of  hats,  of  boots  and  shoes,  of  ropes  and  cordage,  of  paper,  of 
iron  ware,  and  wooden  ware,  and  glass  ware,  will  be  imported 
under  a  twenty  per  cent,  duty,  and  will  undersell  in  our  own  mar- 
kets  the  fabrics  of  our  own  industry.     And  let  no  gentleman  be- 
lieve  it  impossible  that  some  of  our  workshops  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  lands.    It  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  within  a  few 
days  past,  that  an  entire  set  of  machinery  for  spinning  and  laying 
hemp,  with  the  hands  to  manage  it,  has  been  very  recently  sent 
out  from  Massachusetts  to  ManiOa,  from  which  a  liberal  supply 
of  ready-made  rope  may  soon  be  expected,  —  a  fact,  which,  per- 
haps, may  prove  interesting  to  the  hemp-growers  in  Kentucky 
and  elsewhere.      But,  still   again,  they   believe  that  the  fresh 
flood  of  importations  which  such  a  system  of  revenue  will  throw 
in  upon  us,  will  not  only  distress  and  prostrate  much  of  our 
manufacturing  industry,  but  will  involve  the  agriculture  of  the 
nation  equally  in  its  disastrous  results,  both  by  diminishing  the 
power  of  paying  for  its  products  in  the  home  market,  and  by 
compelling  it  to  reduce  the  price  of  those  products  to  an  amount, 
at  which  they  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  balancing  the  account 
of  the  country  in  the  foreign  market.     They  believe,  yet  further, 
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that  the  currency  of  the  Union  will  partake  lai'gely  of  the  com- 
mon calamity  ;  that  our  specie  will  be  drawn  away  from  us  in 
ruinous  amounts  to  pay  for  our  excessive  importations  ;  and  that 
the  long  desired  day  of  return  to  a  sound  state  of  things  will  be 
still  further  postponed. 

It  would  be  easy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  enlarge  on  each  of  these 
points  of  objection  to  the  anticipated  operation  of  the  compro- 
mise act.  But  I  have  detained  the  House  too  long  already,  and 
other  opportunities  will  occur.  All  I  will  add  now  is,  that  such 
being  the  opinion  of  great  numbers  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  but  reasonable,  it  is  but  just,  that  the  subject  should 
be  deliberately  investigated  in  all  its  bearings.  We  seek  no  ex- 
clusive hearing  for  the  manufacturing  interests.  We  desire  that 
the  labor  of  the  country  should  be  looked  to,  in  all  its  branches. 
We  believe  that  the  existing  revenue  system,  if  adhered  to,  will 
be  disastrous  to  all  alike ;  and  we  desire  that  its  operations 
should  be  examined  in  reference  to  all  alike.  The  House  will 
bear  me  witness  that  the  resolution  of  inquiry  introduced  by  me 
at  the  last  session,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  was  thus  broad,  comprehensive,  and  general  in  its 
terms.  I  heartily  wish  that  resolution  could  have  been  adopted, 
and  that  the  fruits  of  the  investigation  it  proposed  were  now  be- 
fore us.  We  should  not,  in  such  case,  be  engaged  in  disputing 
on  such  a  barren  and  bootless  issue  as  the  present.  It  was  a 
measure  which  commended  itself  to  the  intelligent  approbation  of 
the  whole  community,  and  nothing  but  a  most  groundless  jea- 
lousy of  its  object  could  have  occasioned  iis  defeat.  I  pray 
gentlemen  to  join  in  repairing  the  consequences  of  that  defeat 
as  far  as  we  can.  I  pray  them  not  to  deny  to  this  subject  of 
the  tariff  a  fair  and  full  hearing  at  the  present  session,  and  not 
to  send  it  to  any  committee  who  will  be  prevented,  either  by 
occupation  or  inclination,  and  much  less  by  instruction,  from  at- 
tending to  it  thoroughly. 

Sir,  the  strongest  objection  I  have  to  the  amendment  and  the 
instructions  now  under  consideration  is,  that  they  seem  to  be 
proposed  and  pressed  with  a  view  to  foreclose  all  further  consi- 
deration or  agitation  of  this  subject  of  protection.  They  seem 
to  have  had  their  origin  in  something  of  the  same  design  to  de- 
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prive  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  of  a  hearing  in  relation  to 
what  may  be  called  then-  own  peculiar  institutions,  which  has 
already  deprived  them  of  a  hearing  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  in- 
stitutions of  the  Southern  States.  Protection  is  an  exploded 
term,  says  one.  It  is  unconstitutional,  and  ought  not  to  be  so 
much  as  named  in  this  House,  says  another.  Abolish  the  Com- 
mittee OK  Manufactures,  says  a  third.  Instruct  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  says  a  fourth,  to  have  no  reference  to  the 
industry  of  the  country.  Sir,  I  implore  gentlemen  to  take  no 
such  proscriptive  course.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  deal  in  warn- 
ings. "We  have  had  quite  too  many  of  them  from  other  quarters. 
But  I  tell  them,  that  the  excitement  produced  by  your  tvirenty- 
iirst  rule,  deep  and  pervading  as  it  has  been  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  —  when  compared  with  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  an  arbitrary  effort  to  rule  this  subject  of  discriminarion 
in  favor  of  our  own  labor  out  of  the  House,  —  would  be  as  the 
light  murmuring  of  the  distant  wind,  compared  with  the  deep- 
toned  thunder  of  the  raging  storm.  The  whole  country  has 
looked  forward  to  this  tenth  year  of  the  compromise  act,  as  the 
time  when  the  tariff  was  to  be  revised,  as  the  time  when  the 
seal  of  silence  which  that  act  imposed  was  to  be  taken  off,  as 
the  time  when  all  who  were  interested  in  its  provisions,  were 
once  more  to  be  fairly  and  fully  heard.  I  pray  the  House  to 
grant  that  full  and  fair  hearing  by  a  Committee  appropriate  to 
the  purpose. 

There  would  be  work  enough,  indeed,  in  such  an  investigation, 
for  half  a  dozen  Committees,  and  I  would  not  object,  myself,  to 
having  the  laborthus  distributed.  The  Committeeon  Waysand 
Means  might  examine  the  revenue  system  of  the  country,  for  in- 
stance, simply  with  reference  to  the  finances.  The  Committee 
on  Agriculture  might  investigate  its  operation  on  the  farming 
and  planting  interests,  the  corn,  and  wheat,  the  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice  interests.  The  Committee  on  Commerce  might  inquire 
into  its  effects  upon  the  commercial  and  navigating  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  might  well  extend  their  examination  into  the  in- 
fluence of  those  reciprocity  treaties,  as  they  are  called,  which  are 
giving  such  an  advantage  to  the  shipping  of  foreign  countries 
in  our  ports;  — that  West  India  Treaty  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's, 
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more  particularly,  which,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
has  increased  the  British  tonnage  clearing  from  our  ports  for  the 
British  colonies  and  provinces,  more  than  twentyfold,  while  it 
has  increased  the  American  tonnage  clearing  from  the  same  ports 
less  than  threefold;  which  haa  increased  the  British  tonnage 
clearing  for  all  foreign  ports  from  our  own  ports  more  than  five- 
fold, while  it  has  increased  the  American  tonnage  less  than  two- 
fold; and  which  has  already  reduced  the  American  tonnage 
entering  our  ports  direct  from  the  British  West  Indies  more  than 
one  half.  The  Committee  on  Manufactures  might,  then,  con- 
fine their  attention  to  the  condition  of  our  manufactures  and 
mechanic  arts,  and  to  the  eftect  which  is  likely  to  he  produced 
upon  them  by  the  ultimate  operation  of  the  compromise  act. 
"We  should  thus  have  a  series  of  reports  of  great  interest  and 
value,  embracing  different  views  of  the  same  general  subject, 
and  affording  a  basis  for  sound,  inteUigent,  and  impartial  legis- 
lation. 

The  paragraphs  of  the  President's  message  now  under  con- 
sideration relate,  however,  solely  to  discrimination  in  reference  to 
manufactures.  Let  them  go,  then,  to  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures, "Why  should  they  not?  Is  that  Committee  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  friendly  to  a  protecting  policy?  So  much 
the  more  reason  for  such  a  reference.  It  is  the  parliamentary 
right  of  every  interest  to  be  heard  through  a  Committee  of  its 
friends.  What  harm  can  result  from  such  a  course  ?  The  mere 
reference  will  commit  the  House  to  no  particular  course  of  ac- 
tion. The  report  of  the  Committee  will  be  obligatory  upon 
nobody.  You  have  committed  the  President's  plan  of  finance 
to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  scheme ;  but 
you  can  crush  the  project,  when  it  comes  back,  if  you  desire  to 
do  so,  as  easily  as  if  you  had  referred  it  originally  to  its  known 
opponents.  So  it  will  be  with  a  protecting  tariff,  if  one  should 
be  reported.  If  you  are  resolved  to  strike  down  the  Labor  of 
our  own  land,  strike  it  down  ;  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  just 
and  equitable,  hear,  hear,  before  you  strike,  and  hear  fairly,  deli- 
berately, and  fully. 
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The  petition  of  Paul  Pritchard,  wHch  was  among  Uie  first  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Sutes,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
wliich  is  alluded  to  on  page  311,  will  not  be  read  -witliont  interest 

April  13,  1789. 

TO    THE    HON.    BPEAKKR    AND    MEIMBEES    OP    Tini:    HOUSE    OF    EKPEESESTA- 
TITES  IS  THK  CONGUESB  OF  THE  USITED  STATBe  OF  AMEEICA  : 

The  petition  of  the  Shipwrighta  of  the  State  of  South  Carolma  hnmbly 
sboweth : 

That  your  petitioners  reflect  with  pleaanie  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  pres  tlie  exclusive  right  of  forming  treaties  and  regulating  commerce  to 
the  General  Government  of  the  Union,  which  can  alone  equaUy,  aafely,  and 
effectually,  exercise  the  same. 

From  the  diminished  state  of  ship-building  in  America,  and  lie  ruinous  re- 
strictions to  which  our  vessels  are  subject  in  foreign  ports;  from  the  distressed 
condition  of  our  commerce,  languishing  under  the  most  disgraceful  ineijualitieB, 
Its  benefits  transferred  from  our  own  citizens  to  strangers,  who  do  not,  nor  ever 
will,  feel  those  attachments  which  can  alone  render  a  mercantile  interest  usefiJ 
to  the  country;  and  above  all,  mortified  at  the  daily  humiliating  sight  of  our 
valuable  staples  lading  the  vessels  and  enriching  the  merchants  of  Powers  who 
neither  have  treaties  wili  us  nor  are  friendly  to  our  commerce ;  witl,  deference 
and  respect,  your  petitioners  humbly  entreat  the  early  and  earnest  attention  of 
your  honorable  House  to  these  important  considerations. 

Enjoying  a  country  which  possesses  every  thing  to  make  its  commerce  flou- 
rnhing  and  its  reputation  respectable,  there  wanted  but  a  supreme  energetic  sys- 
tem,  capable  of  uniting  ifa  efforts  and  drawing  its  resources  to  a  point,  to  render 
ns  a  great  and  happy  people.  This  system  we  trust  the  wisdom  of  the  General 
Convention  has  produced,  and  tie  virtue  of  the  people  confirmed.  Under  your 
able  and  upright  administration  of  the  ample  powcre  it  contains,  we  look  for- 
ward with  pleasing  hopes  to  the  period  when  we  shall  once  mJre  see  pubUc 
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credit  firmly  established,  private  rigtts  secured,  and  onr  citizens  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  a  mild  and  active  government. 

No  more,  yre  trust,  shall  we  lament  our  trade  almost  ■wholly  in  the  possession 
of  foreigners ;  our  vessels  excluded  from  the  ports  of  some  nations,  and  fettered 
with  restrictions  in  others ;  or  materials,  the  produce  of  our  country,  which 
should  be  retiuned  for  our  own  use,  exported,  and  increase  ths  maritime  conse- 
quence of  other  powers. 

To  the  wisdom  of  the  General  Legislature  we  look  up  for  a  correction  of  these 
public  evils.  The  formation  of  treaties  and  the  regulation  of  commerce  are 
questions  which  can  be  committed  with  safety  to  the  enlightened  councils  of  the 
Union  alone ;  it  would  be  as  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be  unbecoming,  in  us  to 
presume  to  point  out  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  join  with  our  Sorthem  brethren  in  asserting,  that  we  have  most  severely  felt 
the  want  of  such  a  navigation  act  as  will  place  our  vessels  upon  an  equahty  with 
Other  nations.  To  you,  who  are  the  only  proper  guardians  of  our  general  rights, 
we  resort  with  conMence  for  redress,  assured  that  no  means  will  be  left  unat- 
tempted,  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  to  render  us  respectable  abroad  and  at 
home. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

Signed,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  this  2d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1789,  by  order 
of  the  shipwrights. 

Paul  Peitchabd,  "j 

James  Geoege,      |-  Comnittee. 

David  Hamiltoit,  ) 

It  was  in  response  to  a  shnilar  movement  among  the  ship-owners  aaid  ship- 
builders in  Boston,  which  seemed  to  aim  at  the  exclusive  protection  of  the  navi- 
gating int«rests,  that  the  Boston  mechanics,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Paul  Ee- 
vere,  put  the  following  well-remembered  interrogatory :  —  "  What  differeneo 
does  it  make  to  us,  whether  hats,  shoes,  boots,  shirts,  handkerchiefi,  tin  ware, 
brass  ware,  cutlery,  and  every  other  article,  corae  In  British  ships,  or  come  in 
your  ships ;  since,  in  whatever  ships  they  come,  they  take  away  our  means  of 
living  ?  " 
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The  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  Benjamin  Eieli  and  others,  submit  the  subjoined 
report : 

The  memorial  was  commended  to  the  most  attentive  and  re- 
spectful consideration  of  the  committee,  as  weD  by  the  subject- 
matter  to  which  it  relates,  as  by  the  character  of  those  from 
whom  it  comes. 

It  is  signed  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of 
Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  large  part  of  whom  are 
very  deeply  interested  in  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
country,  others  of  whom  are  eminently  distinguished  in  legal, 
scientific,  or  literary  pursuits,  and  all  of  whom  are  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  suspicion,  that  they  would  approach  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  nation  in  any  cause,  in  which  they  did  not 
sincerely  believe  that  important  principles  or  valuable  interests 
were  involved.  Probably  no  paper  was  ever  addressed  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  represented  more  of  the 
intelligence,  virtue,  patriotism,  and  property  also,  of  the  metro- 
polis of  New  England.  In  attestation  of  this  statement,  the 
memorial,  with  its  signatures,  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  memorialists  appear  in  the  character  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  adding,  also,  that  many  of  them  are  masters  and 
owners  of  vessels. 
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Tliey  set  forth,  that  on  board  the  large  number  of  Massachu- 
setts vessels  which  are  accustomed  to  touch  at  the  Southern 
ports  of  this  Union,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  employ  free 
persons  of  color.  They  proceed  to  state,  that  it  often  happens, 
at  the  ports  of  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans, 
that  these  free  persons  of  color  are  taken  from  the  vessels  to 
which  they  belong,  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  detained  at 
their  own  expense.  They  submit,  that  such  proceedings  are 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  and  detriment  of  their  interests,  and  of 
the  commerce  of  the  nation.  And  they  conclude  by  praying, 
that  relief  may  be  granted  to  them,  and  that  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  rendered  effectual  in  their  behalf. 

The  committee  regret  to  say,  that  the  facts  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  memorial,  have  been  of  too  frequent  and  too  notorious 
occurrence  to  admit  of  any  denial  or  doubt.  They  regret  still 
more  to  add,  that  the  acts  of  violence  complained  of  by  the  me- 
morialists, have  owed  their  occurrence,  not  to  any  temporary 
excitement  or  any  local  outbreak,  but  to  the  deliberately  enacted 
laws  of  the  States  in  whose  ports  they  have  been  perpetrated. 
It  is  known  to  every  one,  that  laws,  making  it  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  local  magistrates  to  search  for,  arrest,  and  imprison, 
any  free  persons  of  color  belonging  to  the  crews  of  vessels  which 
may  enter  their  harbors,  have  existed,  and  have  often  been  most 
oppressively  executed,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States  of  this  Union. 

The  existence  of  such  a  law  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
gave  occasion,  almost  twenty  years  ago,  to  a  formal  remon- 
strance to  our  National  Executive,  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  as  being  in  direct  conflict  with  the  rights  which 
had  been  stipulated  to  British  commerce  by  the  most  solemn 
treaties.  An  interesting  correspondence,  relating  to  this  remon- 
strance, was  communicated  to  this  House  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  and  is  annexed  to  this  report,  for  more  convenient 
reference. 

Laws  of  the  same  character  have  been  more  recently  enacted 
in  other  States.  Within  the  past  year  only,  such  a  law  has  been 
introduced  into  the  code,  of  Louisiana,  whether  as  an  original 
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enactment  on  the  subject,  or  as  a  revised  statute,  the  committee 
have  not  thought  it  important  to  inquire. 

^  The  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  the  memo- 
rialists, that  the  acts  of  which  they  complain,  are  violations  of 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressly provides,  (art.  4,  sec.  2,)  that  "  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  enticed  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States."  Now,  it  is  well  understood  that  some  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  recognize  no  distinction  of  color  in  rela- 
tion to  citizenship.  Their  citizens  are  all  free;  their  fi'cemen  aU 
citizens.  In  Massachusetts,  certainly— the  State  from  which  this 
memorial  emanates  —  the  colored  man  has  enjoyed  the  full  and 
equal  privileges  of  citizenship  since  the  last  remnant  of  slavery 
was  abolished  within  her  borders  by  the  constitution  of  1780, 
nine  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  at  its 
adoption,  found  the  colored  man  of  Massachusetts  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  and  entitled  hira,  as  such,  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  a  citizen  in  the  several  States.  And  of  these 
privileges  and  immunities,  the  acts  set  forth  in  the  memorial 
constitute  a  plain  and  palpable  violation. 

It  matters  not  to  this  argument,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, what  may  be  the  precise  interpretation  given  to  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  However  extended  or  however  limited  may 
be  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  it  secures,  the  citizens  of 
each  State  are  entitled  to  them  equally,  without  discrimination 
of  color  or  condition  ;  and  unless  it  is  maintained  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts  generally,  may  be  made  subject  to  seizure 
and  imprisonment  for  entering  these  Southern  ports  in  the  pro- 
secution  of  their  rightful  business,  whenever  the  Legislatures  of 
South  Carolina,  or  Louisiana,  or  Alabama,  or  Georgia,  may  see 
fit  to  enact  laws  to  that  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  upon 
■what  principle  the  acts  in  question  can  be  reconciled  with  this 
constitutional  provision. 

The  State  laws  under  which  these  acts  are  committed,  are 
also,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  in  direct  contravention 
of  another  provision  of  the  Constitulion  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Constitution  of  ttie  United  States  gives  the  power  to  Con- 
gress "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States."  This  power  is,  from  its  very  nature,  a  para- 
mount  and  exclusive  power,  and  has  always  been  so  considered 
and  so  construed.  There  is  no  analogy  between  this  power  of 
regulating  commerce  and  most  of  the  other  powers  which  have 
been  granted  to  the  General  Government.  The  power  to  regu- 
late admits  of  no  partition.  It  excludes  the  idea  of  all  concurrent, 
as  well  as  of  all  conflicting,  action.  It  can  be  exercised  but  by 
one  authority.  Regulation  may  be  as  much  disturbed  and 
deranged,  by  restraining  what  is  designed  to  be  left  free,  as  by 
licensing  what  is  designed  to  be  restrained.  The  grant  necessa- 
rily carries  with  it  the  control  of  the  whole  subject,  leaving 
nothing  in  reference  to  it  for  the  States  to  act  upon.  Biit  it  is 
too  obvious  to  require,  or  even  bear,  an  argument,  that  the  laws 
in  question,  imposing  severe  penalties,  as  they  do,  upon  certain 
classes  of  seamen  for  entering  certain  ports,  are  infringements, 
by  the  States  in  which  they  have  been  enacted,  upon  this  exclu- 
sive authority  of  the  General  Government 

Nor  can  the  States  which  have  enacted  these  laws  escape,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  from  the  charge  of  having  vio- 
lated still  another  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
sixth  article  of  that  instrument  declares,  that  "  all  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  But 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  in  question,  wherever  they  are  appli- 
cable to  the  crews  of  foreign  vessels,  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
most,  if  not  with  all,  of  the  commercial  treaties  which  have  been 
made  by  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations.  Certainly,  no 
treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
nation  is  known  to  the  committee,  which  contains  any  restric- 
tions as  to  the  color  of  the  crews  by  which  that  commerce  is  to 
be  carried  on. 

It  seems  to  be  understood,  that  the  application  of  these  laws 
to  foreign  vessels  has  of  late  years  been  suspended.  This  consi- 
deration, however,  if  true,  cannot  make  the  laws  themselves  less 
obnoxious  to  constitutional  objections;  still  less  can  it  render 
them   more   acceptable  to  our   own   citizens.     The  idea   that 
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foreign  seamen  are  treated  with  greater  clemency  in  our  own 
ports  than  native  American  seamen,  can  only  serve,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  increase  the  impatience,  and  aggravate  the  odium,  with 
which  such  laws  are  justly  regarded. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  the  laws  in  question  have 
sometimes  been  vindicated  upon  considerations  of  domestic  po- 
lice ;  and  they  have  no  disposition  to  deny,  that  the  general  police 
power  belonging  to  the  States,  by  virtue  of  their  general  sove- 
reignty, may  justify  them  in  making  poUee  regulations  even  in 
relations  to  matters  over  which  an  exclusive  control  is  constitu- 
tionally vested  in  the  National  Government. 

But  the  committee  utterly  deny  that  provisions  like  these  can 
be  brought  within  the  legitimate  purview  of  the  police  power. 
That  American  or  foreign  seamen,  charged  with  no  crime,  and 
infected  with  no  contagion,  should  be  searched  for  on  board  the 
vessels  to  which  they  belong ;  should  be  seized  while  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  their  duties,  or,  it  may  be,  while  asleep  in  their  berths ; 
should  be  dragged  on  shore  and  incarcerated,  without  any  other 
examination  than  an  examination  of  their  skins  ;  and  should  be 
rendered  liable,  in  certain  contingencies  over  which  they  may 
have  no  possible  control,  to  be  subjected  to  the  ignominy  and 
agony  of  the  lash,  and  even  to  the  infinitely  more  ignominious 
and  agonizing  fate  of  being  sold  into  slavery  for  life,  and  all  for 
purposes  of  police,  —  is  an  idea  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  It  would  seem  almost  a  mockery  to  allude  to  the 
subject  of  police  regulations  in  connection  with  such  acts  of  vio- 
lence. 

It  may  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  assign  the  precise  limits  to 
which  this  police  power  of  the  States  may  extend.  There  is  one 
limit  to  it,  however,  about  which  the  committee  conceive  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  poHee  power  of  the  States  can  never 
be  permitted  to  abrogate  the  constitutional  privileges  of  a  whole 
class  of  citizens,  upon  grounds,  not  of  any  temporary  moral  or 
physical  condition,  but  of  distinctions  which  originate  in  their 
birth,  and  which  are  as  permanent  as  their  being.  Or,  to  use  still 
more  general  terms,  the  police  power  of  the  States  can  never 
justify  enactments  or  regulations,  which  are  in  direct,  positive, 
and  permanent  conffict  with  express  provisions  or  fundamental 
principles  of  the  national  compact. 
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This  would  seem  to  be  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  recent  case  of  Prigg  versvs  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Court  having  in  that 
case  decided  that  "  the  power  of  legislation  in  relation  to  fugi- 
tives from  labor  is  exclusive  in  the  national  government,"  seem 
to  have  anticipated  that  a  necessity  for  State  interference  might 
arise,  in  reference  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  which  such  fugitives  might  talie  refuge.  They  accord- 
ingly admit,  that  the  general  police  power  of  the  States  would 
reach  to  such  a  case ;  but  they  declare  that  any  such  regulations 
of  police  "  can  never  be  permitted  to  interfere  with,  or  obstruct, 
the  just  rights  of  the  owner  to  reclaim  his  slave,  derived  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Now,  if  such  a  limitation  be  applicable  to  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  less  applicable  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
same  section  of  the  same  article.  If  the  police  power  of  a 
State  cannot  be  permitted  to  divest  a  master  of  his  constitutional 
right  over  his  slave,  as  secured  by  one  of  these  provisions,  as 
little  can  it  be  suffered  to  divest  a  free  citizen  of  his  constitu- 
tional right  over  himself,  his  own  actions,  and  his  own  motions, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  other.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  police 
power  can  make  a  citizen  no  citizen  in  one  State,  it  is  hard  to 
perceive  why  it  cannot  msike  a  slave  no  slave  in  another  State. 

There  is  an  act  on  the  statute  book  of  the  United  States 
which  may  seem  to  have  some  reference  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  It  bears  date  February  28,  1803,  and  contains 
the  following,  among  other  provisions :  — 

"  No  master  or  captain  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  other 
person,  shall  import  or  bring,  or  cause  to  be  imported  or  brought, 
any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  not  being  a  native, 
a  citizen,  or  registered  seaman  of  the  United  States,  or  seamen 
natives  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  into  any 
port  or  place  of  the  United  States,  which  port  or  place  shall  be 
situated  in  any  State,  which,  by  law,  has  prohibited,  or  shall 
prohibit,  the  admission  or  importation  of  such  negro,  mulatto, 
or  other  person  of  color. 

"  No  ship  or  vessel  arriving  in  any  of  the  said  ports  or  places 
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Of  the  United  States,  and  having  on  board  any  negro,  mulatto, 
or  other  person  of  eolor,  not  being  a  native,  a  citizen  or  re.>is. 
tered  seaman  of  the  United  States,  or  seamen  natives  of  conn- 
tries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
admitted  to  an  entry." 

The  act  proceeds  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
these  provisions,  and  to  make  if  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  to  notice,  and  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  laws,  then  existing,  of  the  several  Stales,  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  or  importation  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  or 
other  person  of  color,  as  aforesaid. 

A  very  brief  examination  of  this  act  will  be  sufficient,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  to  show  that  it  has  little,  if  any 
beanng  upon  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  memorialists 
or  upon  the  State  laws  which  are  the  subject  of  this  report 
Indeed,  the  committee  would  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  allude  to  the  act,  had  it  not  been  relied  on  to  some  extent  by 
a  late  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  (Mr.  Berrien  ) 
whose  opinion  is  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  minority,  to  justify 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  South  Carolina  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
Praser,  a  British  sailor,  born  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  act  of  1803  was  evidently  passed  in  reference  to  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  de- 
clares, "that  the  migration  or  importation  of  sueh  persons  as 
any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808."  This 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  well  understood,  had  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  slave  trade,  and  was  designed  to  secure  to 
the  several  States  of  the  Union,  until  the  year  1808,  the  right 
to  admit  within  their  limits,  or  to  exclude  altogether,  at  their 
own  discretion,  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  this  infamous  traffic 
The  act  of  1803  was  obviously  intended  to  aid  those  States 
which  might  prohibit  the  admission  of  such  persons,  in  the 
enforcement  of  such  prohibitions.  Congress,  however,  havin- 
taken  this  whole  subject  into  its  own  hands  at  the  cariies" 
moment  at  which  the  Constitution  empowered  it  to  do  so,  and 
having  enacted  laws,  coextensive  with  the  whole  country  in 
relation  to  the  introduction  of  such  persons  into  the   United 
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States,  the  reasons  of  the  act  of  1803  would  seem  to  have 
wholly  ceased ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  act 
itself,  though  never  formally  repealed,  has  not  ceased  also.  The 
committee  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  mere  dead  letter 
upon  the  statute  book. 

If,  however,  it  is  supposed  to  have  any  thing  of  vitality  left, 
it  must  be  observed  that  it  relates  exclusively  to  vessels  arriving 
from  foreign  lands.  This  is  evident,  both  from  the  general 
phraseology  of  the  act,  and  from  the  particular  penalty  pre- 
scribed for  its  violation.  The  vessel,  it  is  declared,  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  "  entry."  But  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State 
cannot  constitutionaUy  be  required  to  "  enter  "  in  another.  The 
act,  moreover,  expressly  excepts  from  the  operation  of  its  pro- 
visions all  colored  persons  who  are  "  natives,  citizens,  or  registered 
seamen  of  the  United  States,  or  seamen  natives  of  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  In  relation  to  all  colored 
persons  thus  excepted,  therefore,  the  act  of  1803  contains  no 
prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  and  author- 
izes none  on  the  part  of  any  State ;  nor  are  any  of  its  provisions 
applicable  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  passing  from  port  to 
port.  The  direct  implication  of  the  act,  on  the  contrary,  clearly 
is,  that  aU  colored  persons  included  in  the  terms  of  the  exception, 
shall  have  free  and  unmolested  ingress  into  all  the  ports  of  this 
Union,  and  that  our  own  vessels  shall  pass  along  from  port  to 
port  with  such  crews,  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  as  their  masters 
and  owners  may  see  fit  to  employ.  If,  then,  the  act  of  1803  be 
still  in  force,  and  if  this  be  its  just  eonsti-uction,  no  other  evidence 
can  be  required,  that  the  laws  of  the  Southern  States  complained 
of  by  the  memociahsts,  are  in  direct  collision  with  a  law  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  one  view  in  which  the  law  of  1803  is  certainly  not 
without  importance.  There  is  one  point  on  which,  even  if  dead, 
it  still  speaks.  The  distinct  recognition  which  it  contains,  of 
the  idea  that  a  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  colored  person,  may  be 
a  "citizen"  of  the  United  States,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
opinion  which  was  entertained  by  the  Congress  of  1803,  upon 
a  doctrine  which  of  late  years  has  so  often  been  denied. 

The  Committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  fo  dwell  longer  on 
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the  constitutional  character  of  tlie  proceedings  which  the  memo- 
mi  sets  foith,  or  of  the  Slate  iaws  b,  which  they  are  sanctioned 
Ihey  content  themselves  with  appending,  as  a  part  of  their 
report,  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  oiEoially  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  by  the  late  William  Wirt,  while  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1824;  and  also  an 
opimon  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  ddivcied  in  a  case  arising  under  these 
laws  m  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1823.  This  lat- 
ter opinion,  for  which  a  call  upon  the  Executive  was  made  by 
th,s  House  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  contains  a  oompre- 
Icns.ve  and  conclusive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and,  as  ths 
production  of  a  native  South  Carolinian,  can  hardly  be  subject 
to  the  imputation  of  local  prejudice. 

That  the  operation  of  these  laws  is  oppressive  upon  the 
memonalists,  and  greatly  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of 
commerce,  the  committee  can  see  no  reason  and  no  room  to 
doubt.  For  some  of  the  stations  on  board  both  of  our  sailin.. 
vessels  and  steamboats,  colored  mariners  are  thought  to  possess 
peculiar  qualifications.  They  are  very  generally  employed  as 
fcemen,  laborers,  stewards,  and  cooks.  The  memorialists  state 
that  It  IS  frequently  necessary  to  employ  them.  The  abducfiou 
of  persons  so  employed  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
m  port,  and  their  detention  at  a  heavy  expense  until  the  very 
moment  of  its  departure,  cannot  be  less  an  injury  to  their  eni- 
ployers  than  it  is  an  outrage  on  themselves.  The  opinion  of  Mr 
Justice  Johnson  will  be  found  to  make  mention  of  a  case  ii^ 
which,  under  the  operation  of  these  laws,  "not  a  single  man 
was  left  on  board  the  vessel  to  guard  her  in  the  captain's 
absence ! " 

The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  memorialists  are 
entitled  to  the  relief  for  which  they  pray,  and  that  important 
commercial  interests,  as  well  as  the  highest  constitutional 
prmciples,  call  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  in  question.  Con- 
gress, however,  seems  to  have  no  means  of  affording  such  relief 
or  of  efleeting  such  a  repeal.  The  Judiciary  alone  can  give 
relief  from  the  oppression  of  these  laws  while  they  exist  and 
the  States  which  enacted  them  are  alone  competent  to  strike 
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tbem  from  their  statute  books.  The  committee  cannot  conclude 
this  report,  however,  without  putting  the  opinions  at  which  they 
have  arrived  into  a  shape,  in  which  they  may  receive  the  ratifica- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  House ;  trusting  that  such  an  expres- 
sion of  them  may  not  be  without  influence  in  procuring  for  the 
memorialists,  and  still  more  for  the  oppressed  and  injured  seamen 
in  their  employ,  the  redress  which  they  rightfully  demand. 

They  accordingly  submit  the  following  Resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  seizure  and  imprisonment,  in  any  port  of 
this  Union,  of  free  colored  seamen,  citizens  of  any  of  the  States, 
and  against  whom  there  is  no  charge  but  that  of  entering  said 
port  in  the  prosecution  of  their  rightful  business,  is  a  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  citizenship  guaranteed  by  the  second  section 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  seizure  and  imprisonment,  in  any  port  of 
this  Union,  of  free  colored  seamen,  on  board  of  foreign  vessels, 
against  whom  there  is  no  charge  but  that  of  entering  said  port 
in  the  course  of  their  lawful  business,  is  a  breach  of  the  comity 
of  nations,  is  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  all  nations  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,  and,  in  relation  to  nations  with  whom 
the  United  States  have  formed  commercial  conventions,  is  a 
violation  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
declares  that  treaties  are  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Resolved,  That  any  State  laws,  by  which  certain  classes  of 
seamen  are  prohibited  from  entering  certain  ports  of  this  Union, 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  rightful  business,  are  in  contravention 
of  the  paramount  and  exclusive  power  of  the  general  government 
to  regulate  commerce. 

Resolved,  That  the  police  power  of  the  States  can  justify  no 
enactments  or  regulations,  which  are  in  direct,  positive,  and  per- 
manent conflict  with  express  provisions  or  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  national  compact. 
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Your  petitionee,  cilizena  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  them  owners  and 
mastM's  of  vessels, 

EESPBCTFULLy  SEPRESENT, — 

That  on  board  of  that  large  number  of  vessels  accustomed  to  touch  at  the 
ports  of  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  Kew  Orleans,  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  emploj-  fiee  persons  of  color : 

And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  such  crews  are  taken  from  the  vessels, 
thrown  into  prison,  and  there  detained  at  their  own  expense,  grea%  to  the  pre- 
judice and  detriment  of  their  interest,  and  of  the  commerce  of  these  States : 

They  pray  your  honorable  body  to  grant  them  reUef,  and  render  effectual  in 
their  behalf  the  privileges  of  citizenship  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

And,  as  in  duly  hound,  wi!!  ever  pray. 


Benjamin  Rich 
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Benjamin  Bangs 
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Henry  Q.  Kice 
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John  Dorr 
William  Appleton 
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J.  J.  Dixwell 
8.  Austin,  Jr. 
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Francis  J.  Oliver 
Samael  May 
G.  M.  Thatcher 
OziBS  Goodwin 
E.  B.  Forbes 
Samuel  Whitwell 
James  Savage 
Caleb  Loring 
ThomBS  Motley 
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William  Ropes 

B.  T.  Eeed 
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Robert  G.  Shaw 
Robert  E.  Williams 
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Join  G.  Naaro 
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Henry  Lee 
Petec  B.  Dalton 
B.  C  Clarke  &  Co. 
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SAFE  KEEPING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  MONEYS. 

A  SPEECH   DELIVEKBD  IN    TnE    HOUSE   OF    UEPKESENTATIVES  OP    THE    UNI- 
TED   STATES,  JANUAMY  S5,  1843. 


It  is  with  no  little  reluctance,  Mr.  Speaicer,  that  I  enter  into 
this  debate.  There  is  a  well-remembered  proverb  of  Solomon, 
that  "  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  I  con- 
fess, Sir,  that  I  have  no  fulness  of  the  heart  to  speak  from,  in 
relation  to  the  questions  now  before  ua.  The  whole  subject  of 
the  currency  has  been  so  perplexed  and  embarrassed,  by  the 
deplorable  collisions  which  have  occurred  between  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  no  man  can  approach  it  without  something  of  repugnance 
and  aversion. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  of  the  currency,  indeed,  we  have 
been  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  waves  of  party  contention  for 
almost  ten  years.  A  year  or  two  since  we  were  flattered  with 
the  belief  that  we  were  coming  at  last  to  port ;  but  the  objects 
which  we  took  for  land,  and  which  were  eagerly  and  joyously 
hailed  as  such  from  the  mast-head,  turned  out  to  be  only  fresh 
reefs  of  rock  across  our  course ;  and  we  seem  to  be  now  as  far 
as  ever,  or  even  farther  than  ever,  from  the  haven  where  we 
would  be.  In  the  mean  time,  the  subject  itself,  as  a  matter  of 
public  discussion,  has  become  "  as  stale  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
after  a  voyage." 

Questions,  however,  seem  likely  to  be  taken  before  this  report 
and  resolution  are  disposed  of,  upon  which  any  vote  that  one 
may  give,  will  be  so  exceedingly  liable  to  misconstruction,  that 
I  cannot  consent  to  forego  some  explanation  of  my  views. 
30' 
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ited  challenges  have  been  heard  in  this  hall,  for  one  man 
to  rise  in  his  place  and  say  that  he  was  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
Exchequer  plan  as  originally  presented  to  us  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  not  about  to  respond  to  these  challenges, 
or  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  which  has  thus  been  thrown  down. 
But  I  greatly  doubt  both  the  policy  and  the  propriety  of  passing 
the  pending  resolution,  and  if  compeDed  to  give  a  vote  on  it  at 
all,  that  vote  will  be  in  the  negative. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  any  remarks  upon  the  resolu- 
tion itself,  or  upon  the  report  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  I  desire 
to  present  some  general  views  on  the  subject-matter  involved  in 
them. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  Sir,  I  wish  to  express  the  strong  sense 
which  I  entertain  of  the  obligation  which  is  resting  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  provision,  by  law,  in 
some  form  or  other,  and  without  further  delay,  for  the  collection, 
custody,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys.  How  is  it 
with  these  moneys  now?  "Who  knows  where  they  are  to-day, 
or  where  they  will  be  to-morrow  ?  Who  knows  how  they  are 
collected,  how  they  are  kept,  how  they  are  disbursed?  "Who 
does  not  know  that  they  are  collected,  kept,  and  disbursed,  under 
the  almost  entirely  unregulated  and  discretionary  authority  of 
the  Executive  ?  There  is  a  section  or  two  of  an  old  law  of  1789, 
and  there  is  an  amendatory  act  of  1829,  —  both  of  them  exceed- 
ingly loose  in  their  language  and  indefinite  in  their  import;  and 
there  is  also  the  resolution  of  1816.  The  first  of  these  acts 
merely  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
to  receive  and  keep  the  public  moneys,  and  to  disburse  the  same 
upon  the  warrsmts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  leaving  all 
the  subordinate  agencies,  through  which  the  receipt.s  and  pay- 
ments of  this  great  nation  are  to  be  conducted,  entirely  without 
legal  specification  or  selection.  The  second  of  them  relates  main- 
ly to  moneys  appropriated  for  the  "War  and  Navy  Departments, 
and  supplies  none  of  the  defects  of  the  previous  act..  And  the 
resolution  of  1816  prescribes  only  the  medium  in  which  the  public 
revenue  shall  be  collected.  These  comprise  all  the  law  there  is 
on  the  subject.  These  are  the  disjecta  membra,  the  dry  and 
detached  bones,  of  our  existing  fiscal  system ;  and  it  is  left  to 
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Executive  constraclion  to  knit  tliem  together  as  it  can,  and  to 
clothe  them  with  what  body  it  pleases.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee ot  Ways  and  Means  admits  all  this,  and  declares  that, 
smce  the  late  vetoes  ot  the  President,  "the  public  moneys  have 
remained  in  the  hands  o(  ofBcers  appointed  by  the  Executive, 
without  any  deanite  regulation  by  law." 

For  one,  I  cannot  feel  that  my  duty  to  the  country,  as  one  of 
Its  humblest  E^presentatives,  is  discharged,  in  leaving  this  dis- 
cretion longer  unchecked.     Do  gentlemen  tell  me,  that  we  have 
tried  twice  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  that  our  efforts  have 
twice  been  defeated  by  the  interposition  of  Executive  vetoes! 
Sir,  I  am  no  vindicator  of  those  vetoes,  and  no  apologist  for 
them  in  any  degree.    I  join  as  heartily  as  any  man  in  this  House 
m  deploring  and  condemning  the  use  which  has  been  made  of 
this  odious  veto  power,  both  in  relation  to  this  and  other  matters ; 
though,  perhaps,  I  may  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  dignity 
and  decorum  which  belongs  to  this  place,  to  indulge  in  such 
expressions  on  the  subject  as  have  too  often  been  heard  here. 
But,  so  far  from  finding,  in  such  considerations  as  these,  any 
ground  for  relaxing  our  efforts  in  relation  to  the  public  moneys, 
I  hold  them  to  be  additional  reasons  for  persevering,  until  our 
dnty  has  been  accomplished.    We  are  the  Representatives  of  the 
people.     We  have  something  of  peculiar  constitutional  respon- 
sibility for  the  safety  of  the  moneys  of  the  people.    And  because 
the  Executive,  whose  discretion  we  desire  to  control  and  regU' 
late,  has  seen  fit,  from  any  cause,  I  care  not  whether  of  ecu 
science  or  of  contumacy,  to  arrest  and  resist  our  interposition 
shall  we,  therefore,  forbear  altogether,  and  leave  him  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  Treasury?     I  cannot  so  read  our  duty. 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  distrust  of  the  Executive;  if  there 
be  disapprobation  of  his  policy  or  principles ;  if  there  be  alarm 
or  apprehension  as  to  his  aims  and  ends,  and  as  to  the  means 
by  which  he  seeks  to  accomplish  them ;  there  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son, in  my  judgment,  for  persisting  in  our  attempts,  until  the 
public  moneys  shall  be  again  placed  under  legislative  scomi- 
ties  and  safeguards.    Sir,  if  there  be  fear  of  a  union  of  purse  and 
sword,  we  have  that  union  now,  in  the  very  form  in  which  it 
first  became  the  subject  of  Whig  denunciation,  when  General 
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Jackson  removed  the  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is  for  us,  if  that  union  must,  in  any  shape,  be 
continued,  at  least  to  provide,  that  it  shall  henceforth  be  a  union 
regulated  and  restricted  by  law. 

Thus  far,  it  is  true,  our  Treasury  has  been  in  little  danger. 
Our  poverty  has  been  our  protection.  The  titter  emptiness  of  the 
public  coffers  has  made  it  almost  a  matter  of  indiiFerence  who 
kept  the  keys,  or  whether  there  were  any  keys  at  all.  Cantabit 
vacuus  coram  latrone  viator.  We  have  enjoyed  something  of  the 
security  of  the  penniless  traveller,  who  whistles  in  the  face  of  the 
highwayman.  But  a  different  state  of  things  is  not  far  off.  I 
have  no  fear  that  the  tariff  of  the  last  session,  if  only  allowed 
to  go  fairly  into  operation,  is  about  to  be  so  ruinous  to  our 
revenue  as  some  gentlemen  have  prophesied.  _  Let  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  consume  be  stimulated,  until  it  rises  above 
the  famine  standard,  above  the  almost  starving  and  freezing 
point,  to  which  an  unchecked  foreign  competition  with  their 
labor  has  reduced  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  scale  of 
duties  which  wiU  prevent  an  ample  influx  of  revenue.  The 
country  has  seen  higher  duties  than  these,  and  an  overflowing 
Treasury  at  the  same  time.  Certainly,  if  the  rigor  of  the  cash 
payments  should  be  mitigated  by  the  adoption  of  that  ware- 
housing system,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  matured 
by  the  Committee  of  Commerce  this  very  morning,  and  if,  too, 
this  House  could  be  prevailed  on  to  impose  a  moderate,  tem- 
porary duty  on  tea  and  coffee, —  a  measure  which  no  one  would 
feel  as  oppressive,  and  which  a  due  regard  to  the  public  credit 
demands  of  us,  in  my  judgment,  to  adopt  before  we  adjourn,  ^ 
we  should  witness  a  very  different  condition  of  the  finances  of 
the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session.  But,  at 
any  rate,  full  or  empty,  exuberant  or  exhausted,  the  Treasury  of 
the  nation  ought  now  and  always  to  be  under  legislative  regula- 
tion and  control.  This,  Sir,  is  Whig  doctrine,  Republican  doc- 
trine. Democratic  doctrine.  Constitutional  doctrine. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
National  Bank,  of  moderate  capital,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  mil- 
lions at  the  farthest,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  the 
experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has  abundantly  suggested,  always 
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has  been,  and  is  still,  my  first  choice  for  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Government.  Nor  has  the  profligate  mismanagement  of  such 
an  institution,  which  has  recently  been  exhibited,  destroyed  or 
impaired  my  confidence  in  its  value.  No,  Sir,  no  more  than  the 
monstrous  misrule  to  which  this  nation  has  been  subjected  from 
time  to  time,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  has  destroyed  my 
confidence  in  the  free  and  glorious  form  of  government  under 
which  we  live.  I  am  rash  enough  to  think,  too,  that  this  very 
moment  would  be,  in  many  respects,  a  favorable  moment  for 
establishing  such  an  institution ;  believing  that,  while  our  expe- 
rience of  the  evils  to  which  its  bad  management  has  exposed  us, 
is  still  fresh  and  unefFaced,  a  bank  would  be  established  on  safer 
and  stricter  principles,  and  on  a  less  magnificent  and  dangerous 
scale,  than  at  almost  any  time  hereafter.  The  principles  of  the 
President  have,  however,  rendered  this  an  utterly  impracticable 
idea. 

But  there  are  other  modes  which  might  be  tried,  and  which 
ought  to  be  tried,  for  the  same  end.  If  this  Congress  is  willing 
to  do  nothing  else,  it  might  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury  to  set  down  in  black  and  white,  and  to  present  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  statute,  his  present  working  plan  for  keeping,  collect- 
ing, and  disbursing  the  public  funds.  "We  might  examine  it, 
amend  it,  and  give  it  the  sanction  of  a  law.  Better  have  any 
system,  even  a  bad  one,  resting  on  written  law,  than  no  system 
at  all,  or  than  a  bad  system,  resting  on  mere  Executive  will. 

So  strongly,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  felt  the  impropriety  of  leaving 
the  custody  of  the  public  treasures  of  the  country  longer  at  the 
mere  discretion  of  the  Executive,  that,  as  eventa  have  turned  out, 
I  have  more  than  once  been  inclined  to  regret,  that  the  Sub- Trea- 
sury system  itself  was  so  summarily  repealed.  Odious  and  abhor- 
rent as  that  system  was  regarded,  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to 
vote  for  its  entire  repeal  at  this  moment,  were  it  still  in  existence, 
except  by  voting  for  the  simultaneous  substitution  of  something 
better.  And  I  will  do  the  justice  to  the  party  with  which  I  am 
associated  here,  to  say,  that  I  believe  it  was  no  part  of  their  ori- 
ginal purpose,  at  the  extra  session,  to  repeal  that  system  as  an 
independent  measure.  It  has  often  been  charged,  and  often,  as 
I  think,  most  unjustiy  charged,  that  the  Whig  party  were  actu- 
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ated,  at  the  extra  session,  by  a  desiie  to  embarrass  and  perplex 
■the  President  of  the  United  States.  There  is  far  more  ground, 
Sir,  for  charging  them,  in  some  cases,  with  too  great  a  willingnesa 
to  yield  to  his  suggestions.  That  accusation  of  a  spirit  of  com- 
pliance, which  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Wise,)  arrayed  against  us  the  other  day,  has,  in  my,  opinion, 
much  more  of  foundation ;  though,  perhaps,  it  hardly  lies  with 
the  President's  immediate  friends  to  cast  it  in  our  teeth.  The 
outright  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury  system,  as  a  separate  act, 
was,  as  I  understand  it,  a  measure  of  pure  complaisance  towEirds 
the  Executive.  Its  history  was  on  this  wise :  The  first  bank 
charter  had  passed,  and  was  under  Executive  advisement.  Its 
signature  would  have  repealed  the  Sub- Treasury  system  prospect- 
ively. Its  veto  would  have  left  that  system  standing  permanently. 
A  suggestion  was  made,  from  some  quarter  or  other,  that  the  Pre- 
sident took  this  course  unkindly,  —  that  it  looked  like  a  purpose 
to  make  him  either  sign  the  bank  charter,  or  be  responsible  for 
the  continuance  of  a  system  which  he  himself  admitted  had  been 
condemned.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  put  him  in  better 
humor  for  a  favorable  consideration  of  the  bank,  if  he  were  reliev- 
ed from  this  predicament.  And  upon  this  hint,  the  Sub-Treasury 
repeal  bill  was  hastily  carried  through.  For  one,  I  can  hardly 
help  regretting  that  such  a  course  was  taken.  I  would  rather 
have  left  the  Sub- Treasury  system  on  the  statute  book,  on  the 
joint  responsibility  of  those  who  originated  it,  and  of  those  who 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  substitute,  until  some 
third  system  should  have  been  devised.  We  might  have  taken 
out  the  teeth  of  the  monster.  We  might  have  extracted  the  poi- 
son from  its  fangs.  We  might  have  abolished  the  specie  clause, 
a  provision,  which,  as  Mr.  Gallatin  has  well  remarked,  was 
operative  against  those  banks  alone  which  continued  to  pay  in 
specie,  —  "a  warfare  directed  exclusively  against  those  institu- 
tions which  performed  their  duty,  and,  not  without  difiiculty, 
sustained  a  sound  currency."  And  perhaps  other  beneficia! 
modifications  might  have  been  ingrafted  on  it  at  a  future  day. 
But,  as  a  system  for  keeping  the  public  moneys,  it  was  at  least 
better  than  none,  and  might  better  have  been  left  in  existence 
until  we  could  agree  upon  something  to  take  its  place. 
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After  the  expression  of  these  views,  Mi-.  Speaker,  no  one  can  be 
surprised,  when  I  say  that  I  prefer  even  to  adopt  that  part  of  the 
Exchequer  plan,  which  provides  for  the  custody  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  funds,  to  doing  nothing ;  and  that  I  am, 
therefore,  entirely  unwilling  to  cut  myself  off  from  the  opportu- 
nity of  supporting  so  much  at  least  of  the  President's  plan,  by 
voting  for  the  resolution  before  us. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  Exchequer  plan,  for  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  I  am  disposed  to  vote.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  hold  that  the  duty  of  the  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject ends  with  making  provision  for  the  management  of  its  own 
finances.  I  am  no  subscriber  to  the  doctrine,  which  was  heard  a 
few  years  ago,  that  the  Government  should  look  out  for  itself, 
and  should  let  the  people  look  out  for  themselves.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  relation  both  to  revenue  and  to  finance,  the  interests  of 
the  people  should  be  embraced  in  every  consideration  of  the 
wants  of  the  Government  Especially,  at  a  moment  of  such 
commercial  embarrassment  and  depression  as  the  present,  we 
should  contemplate,  if  possible,  no  measure  of  relief  to  the 
Treasury,  which  does  not  hold  out  some  hope  of  relief  to  the 
community  also.  We  all  regret,  —  all  of  us  at  least  who  consti- 
tute the  majority  in  this  House,  — that  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented us  from  doing  what  we  desired  to  do  in  this  behalf.  But, 
if  we  cannot  do  all  that  wc  wish,  let  us  not  fail  to  do  all  that  we 
conscientiously  and  constitutionally  can,  trusting  to  other  and 
greater  opportunities  for  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  our  desires. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe,  that  a  simple  issue 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  Exchequer  notes,  redeemable  in 
specie,  at  sight,  (and  I  would  prefer  them  redeemable  in  the  city 
of  New  York  alone,  or,  at  most,  at  one  or  two  other  points,)  and 
resting  on  a  basis  sufiicient  to  secure  their  redeemability  ftom  all 
danger  and  all  doubt,  at  any  and  every  instant  when  they  might 
be  presented,  would  be  a  very  considerable  convenience  and 
relief,  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  people.  Government 
paper  is,  indeed,  no  prime  favorite  of  mine,  in  any  form.  I  regret 
that  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  it  at  all. 
But,  as  we  have  lived  upon  it  already  for  five  or  six  years,  and 
seem  not  likely,  at  present,  to  obtain  a  national  medium  of  cir- 
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culation  of  any  other  kind,  I  am  willing  to  try  it  in  the  most 
convenient  shape.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  gentlemen  who  pro- 
nounce such  a  medinm,  based  upon  specie  even  to  the  extent  of 
dollar  for  dollar,  as  not  worth  having.  Something  a  little  more 
liberal,  so  it  were  safe,  might  undoubtedly  be  preferable.  Some- 
thing more  liberal  would  indeed  be  indispensable,  so  far  as  any 
relief  to  the  Treasury  is  concerned ;  and  the  President's  plan, 
accordingly,  makes  provision  for  basing  an  issue  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  notes  upon  five  millions  of  specie,  and  five  millions  of 
Government  bonds  to  be  negotiated  as  needed.  Increase  the 
authority  to  issue  bonds  to  the  full  amount  which  might  be 
necessary  in  any  emergency  for  redeeming  the  entire  issue  of 
notes,  and  the  safety  of  such  a  provision  could  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. The  bonds  would,  in  all  probability,  never  be  called  for, 
and  the  Treasury  would  have  an  addition  of  ten  millions  to  its 
resources  at  a  moment  when  such  an  addition  may  be  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  credit.  Eat  the 
mere  substitution  of  paper  for  metal  is  certainly  a  great  conve- 
nience to  the  people  ;  and  gentlemen  forget  one  of  the  heads  of 
their  old  arguments  against  a  hard-money  currency,  when  they 
spurn  such  a  substitution  as  so  utterly  worthless  and  contemptible. 
Such  a  paper  would  be  convenient  for  local  payments,  convenient 
for  Treasury  payments,  and,  more  especially,  convenient  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  Even  Treasury  notes,  as  now  issued,  at 
interest,  and  on  time,  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  great 
convenience  and  relief  in  all  these  respects.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  how  the  business  either  of  the  Treasury 
or  of  the  people  could  have  been  conducted,  during  the  difficul- 
ties and  distresses  of  the  last  five  yeai^,  without  the  aid  of  such 
an  instrument  of  receipt  and  payment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  features  of  the  Executive  plan  of 
an  Exchequer  about  which  I  have  many  misgivings,  and  for 
which,  I  confess,  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  vote.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  power  to  purchase  bills  of  excheinge.  There 
is  certainly  room  to  apprehend,  that  such  a  power  would  not  be 
exercised  wisely,  even  if  it  were  exercised  honestly,  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  be  intrusted.  In  such  hands  it  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  liable  to  great  abuses,  both  from  ignorance  and 
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from  intention.  I  have  the  strongest  reluctance,  too,  to  making 
any  part  of  our  fiscal  system  dependent  on  the  assent  of  the 
States,  —  a  condition  without  which  this  Exchange  power  could 
hardly  receive  the  sanction  of  the  President  I  confess.  Sir,  it 
is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  some  of  us  to  tal:e  umbrage  at  this 
condition.  My  venerable  colleague  (Mr.  Adams)  and  the  honor- 
able member  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Marshall)  are  perhaps  the 
only  members  on  our  side  of  the  House  who  are  privileged  to 
carp  at  it.  All  the  rest  of  us  voted  for  a  most  miserable  com- 
promise of  this  principle  of  State  assent,  in  the  first  bank  charter 
of  the  extra  session,  and  we  all  remember  the  opening  thunders 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  on  that  occasion.  We  gave 
those  votes  with  an  honest  desire  to  satisfy  the  President's  con- 
science; but  they  only  served  to  wound  our  own ;  and,  for  one, 
I  am  more  willing  to  cry  ^eccaf!,  i  n  relation  to  that  vote,  than  to 
have  it  recorded  as  a  precedent  for  my  future  action.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  this  Exchange  feature  of  the  bill,  under  all  the  limit- 
ations and  restrictions  which  must  be  imposed  upon  it,  would 
be  so  very  great  a  boon  to  the  country.  Public  opinion,  in  some 
quarters  of  the  country  certainly,  has  undergone  great  muta- 
tions on  the  subject  of  exchanges.  Government  regulation  of 
exchanges  is  much  less  called  for  than  it  used  to  be.  As  the 
local  currencies  of  the  country  become  sound,  the  enormous 
rates  of  exchange  are  found  to  disappear.  The  aid  which  is 
now  demanded  of  the  government,  is  aid  through  the  medium 
of  currency ;  and  to  supply  this  aid  to  the  exchanges  is  un- 
doubtedly as  far  as.  any  positive  duty  of  the  government  can 
extend.  The  substitution  of  gold  for  silver,  as  the  main  ingre- 
dient of  our  metallic  medium,  as  is  strongly  stated  by  my  re- 
spected predecessor,  (Mr.  Appleton,)  in  his  able  pamphlet  on  the 
currency,  has  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence  in  lessening  the 
rates  of  exchange.  While  the  transportation  of  silver  would 
hardly  have  been  attempted  between  New  York  and  Boston,  for 
instance,  with  an  exchange  below  one  per  cent,  —  gold  is  trans- 
ported from  one  city  to  the  other  before  the  exchange  can  rise  to 
a  quarter  of  one  per  cent  But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the 
subject  of  exchanges,  nor  indeed  on  any  of  the  other  features  of 
the  Exchequer  system.     When  the  bill  itself  shall  come  up  for 
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consideration,  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  discussing  its 
details ;  and  I  intend  to  leave  myself  at  liberty  to  vote  as  I  shall 
then  think  fit,  upon  each  and  every  part  of  the  plan.  Meantime, 
I  have  said  enough  to  show,  that,  though  not  ready  to  pledge 
myself  to  the  entire  Executive  project,  I  am  ready  to  adopt,  if 
nothing  better  is  proposed,  some  portions,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  bills  which  have  been  reported  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House.  In  so  doing,  I  shall  vote  for  that  which  many  persons, 
in  whose  judgment  I  have  the  highest  confidence,  consider  alto- 
gether harmless  ;  for  that,  which  many  other  persons,  and  my- 
self among  the  number,  regard  as  likely  to  be  positively  bene- 
ficial ;  and  for  that,  which  not  a  few  persons  will  never  believe 
is  not  the  genuine  specific,  the  Matchless  Sanative,  for  all  the 
troubles  of  the  country,  until  it  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  Above  all,  Sir,  I  shall  vote  for  that,  which  may  give 
something  of  at  least  temporary  rest  and  repose  to  the 
public  mind,  on  this  long-vexed  question  of  the  currency,  and 
which  may  satisfy  the  people  that  there  is  no  purpose  in  any 
quarter  to  keep  the  wounds  of  the  body  politic  open  and  bleed- 
ing, in  order  to  excite  party  sympathy  and  stimulate  party  strug- 
gle two  years  hence. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  report  and 
resolution  before  us.  And  before  making  them,  I  beg  leave  to 
bear  my  humble  testimony  to  the  abihty,  integrity,  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  honorable  chairman  {Mr.  Fillmore)  by  whom  the 
report  has  been  prepared,  I  respond  most  cordially  to  the  tones 
of  honest  indignation  with  which  he  yesterday  repelled  an  infa- 
mous slander  upon  himself  and  his  colleagues.  And  I  trust  that, 
in  dissenting  from  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  report,  I  shall 
not  seem  wanting  in  regard  and  respect  for  its  author. 

The  report  admits,  on  one  of  its  earliest  pages,  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  create  such  an  institution,  without  increasing  Execu- 
tive power  or  endangering  the  Treasury,  and  to  have  it  adminis- 
tered by  men  of  undoubted  talents  and  integrity,  it  would  be 
capable  of  rendering  some  service  both  to  the  business  wants  of 
the  country  and  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Treasury. 
It  immediately  adds,  however,  "  that  to  hope  for  this,  is  to  ex- 
pect a  change  in  human  nature  itself,  and  in  the  ordinary  mo- 
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tives  that  govern  the  conduct  of  men,  and  especially  political 
men,  little  less  than  miraculous.  Our  institutions  are  based 
upon  no  such  theory  of  human  perfectibility." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  honorable  chairman  must  pardon  me 
for  saying,  that  if  this  Exchequer  plan  of  the  President  is  too 
much  based  on  a  theory  of  human  perfectibility,  it  really  seems 
to  me  that  his  report  runs  quite  as  far  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
rests  its  objections  to  the  plan  too  much  on  a  theory  of  total 
depravity  and  universal  corruption.     This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
the  great  peculiarity  of  the  report.     Its  arguments  arc  able  and 
forcible,  but  they  are,  almost  all  of  them,  argumenis  from  abuse. 
Every  possible  evil  which  such  an  institution  may  produce,  if 
intrusted  to  dishonest  hands,  is  exhibited  in  its  most  alarming 
aspect.     The  advantages  which  it  migiit  render,  if  administered 
by  honest  agents,  are  disposed  of  a  good  deal  more  summarily. 
It  really  occurred  to  me,  as  I  read  this  report,  that  my  honorable 
friend  might  have  taken  as  his  text,  in  writing  it,  the  saying  of — 
1  forget  what  statesman  orphilosopher  of  ancient  Greece,  —  that 
the  only  safety  in  relation  to  human  government  is  distrust  — 
distrust  —  distrust;   or,  as  a   Roman  poet  conveyed  the  same 
idea, — "«««  salus,  nuUam  sperare  salutem."     Sir,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  something  of  distrust  is  useful  in  relation  to  all  hu- 
man governments,  and  more  especially  in  relation  to  our  own 
government.     But  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  some  degree  of 
confidence,  that  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  is  not  only  useful, 
but  absolutely  indispensable,  to  the  successful  operation  of  every 
government,  and  even  to  the  very  existence  of  a  free  govern- 
ment.    It  is  true,  our  institutions  are  not  based  on  a  theory  of 
human  perfectibility ;  but  they  are  based  on  a  theory  of  human 
morality,  integrity,  and  virtue.     This  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  free  governments.     It  was  laid  down  truly  by  Montesquieu, 
long  ago,  that  the  foundation  principle  of  a  despotism  was  fear; 
of  monarchy,  honor  ;  but  of  a  republic,  virtue.     And  there  must 
be  public  virtue  as  well  as  private  virtue;  —  virtue  in  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  virtue  among  the  people.     The  two  things  are 
in  fact  inseparable  for  any  long  period  of  time ;  for,  a  virtuous 
people  will  either  expel  a  corrupt  administration,  or  a  corrupt 
administration  will  debauch  a  virtuous  people.     If  virtue,  there- 
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fore,  shall  indeed  have  taken  its  iinal  flight  from  our  public 
councils  and  from  those  who  preside  over  them,  —  as  this  report 
would  almost  seem  to  intimate, — vain,  vain,  will  be  the  attempt 
to  bolster  up  our  political  fabric  by  any  mere  artificial  machinery, 
or  to  prevent  its  downfall  by  any  degree  of  distrustful  vigi- 
lance. Sir,  if  such  be  really  the  deplorable  and  desperate  con- 
dition of  our  repubhc,  the  passage  of  this  resolution  will  do 
nothing  to  save  it  from  ruin,  nor  will  the  adoption  of  the  Exche- 
quer plan  be  at  all  responsible  for  its  overthrow.  It  will  fall  by 
its  own  weakness  and  its  own  weight,  like  any  other  structure 
whose  corner-stone  has  already  crumbled  into  dust. 
■  But  I  do  not  apprehend  so  disastrous  a  catastrophe  at  present. 
I  freely  admit,  that  we  have  had  no  great  encouragement  to 
cherish  any  very  implicit  trust  in  our  rulers  for  some  years  past. 
■Within  the  last  year  even,  we  have  seen  demonstrations,  and 
heard  declarations,  but  too  well  calculated  to  check  the  flow,  if 
not  entirely  to  congeal  the  current,  of  that  tide  of  returning  con- 
fidence which  came  out  to  greet  the  accession  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration. But  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  the  age  of  vir- 
tuous politics  is  gone  forever.  I  trust  that  we  may  again  see  at 
the  head  of  this  republic,  men,  like  those  who  have  stood  there  in 
its  early  days ;  men,  like  those  whom  we  have  seen  there  in  years 
within  our  own  remembrance;  men,  who  will  feel,  in  entering 
upon  public  ofEce,  that  they  have  been  called  to  no  pitiful  job, 
but  to  a  sacred  function;  men,  who  may  be  addressed  in  the 
words,  though  certainly  not  in  the  spirit,  in  which  Macbeth  was 
addressed  by — the  demi-demon,  I  had  almost  said,  with  whom 
his  destiny  was  associated, 

"  Thou  wouldat  be  grcati 

Art  not  without  ambilJon ;  bntwitbout 

The  iilneas  should  stlend  it.    What  tlioii  wouldst  highly, 

That  wouldat  thou  holily." 

And,  Sir,  if  such  a  day  should  again  arrive,  how  would  the 
petty  and  paltry  contentions  which  embitter  and  embroil  us  here, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  true  interests  of  the  nation 
are  so  often  forgotten  and  neglected,  be  hushed  into  silence! 
How  would  the  public  prosperity  revive,  the  public  peace  be 
restored,  the   confidence  of  the  people  in  the  government  be 
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reassured,  and  the  public  faith  resume  again,  in  the  eyes  of  aU 
the  world,  that  robe  of  stainless  and  inviolate  sanctity  in  which 
it  was  first  clothed  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic! 

But,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  this  hope  be  realized 
or  not,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  time  yet  to  base  our  systems,  or 
our  objections  to  syslems,  on  a  theory  of  universal  corruption 
and  corruptibility,  or  even  upon  the  doctrine  of  my  honorable 
fnend  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  (Mr.  Barnard,)  that  public 
office  is  the  very  worst  school  of  morals  on  this  side  the  peni- 
tentiary. This  report  would  really  seem  to  trust  nobody  in 
relation  to  finance  and  currency;  not  the  President,  not  the 
Secretary,  not  the  subordinate  Executive  agents,  not  the  Senate, 
not  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  not  each  individually,  not  all 
conjointly.  The  President  will  abuse  the  veto  power;  the  Pre- 
sident and  Senate  will  abuse  the  appointing  and  removing 
power;  the  Secretary  and  subordinate  agents  will  abuse  their 
authority  to  keep  the  public  moneys;  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  even  should  it  restrict  the  issues  of  Exchequer 
notes  within  a  proper  limit  at  the  outset,  will  run  into  ruinous 
excesses  in  the  end.  "  As  you  cannot  check  or  control  Congress 
on  this  subject,  (says  the  report,)  it  would  follow  that  we  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  exercise  this  power." 

Why,  Sir,  it  is  as  much  as  ever  that  even  a  United  States 
Bank  can  find  a  loophole  of  escape  from  the  universal  discredit 
in  which  the  report  deals.  There  is  too  much  foundation  for 
the  remark  of  the  uainority  of  the  committee,  that  some  of  the 
objections  of  the  majority  to  this  Exchequer  scheme  apply 
equally  to  a  National  Bank.  As  such  an  institution,  however, 
was  unquestionably  intended  to  be  excepted  from  any  terms  of 
distrust,  I  wish  now  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  some  of  the  ex- 
prcssions  and  some  of  the  implications  of  the  report  on  that 
subject. 

The  report  seems  to  me  to  lay  a  litile  too  much  stress  on  what 
it  denominates  the  watchful  caution  of  the  interested  stock- 
holders of  such  a  bank.  The  private  capital  of  a  national  bank 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  security  for  the  safety  of  the  government 
deposits ;  but  the  vigilance  of  stockholders  has  proved  thus  far 
to  be  a  most  miserable  ground  of  reliance.     Where  has  been  the 
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watchful  caution  of  interested  stockholders,  in  the  countless 
defalcations  and  frauds  which  have  recently  involved  us  in  so 
much  distress  at  home  and  so  much  disgrace  abroad  ?  This 
Argus  of  self-interest  may  have  a  hundred  eyes,  but  it  has  never 
yet  used  one  of  them.  It  has  been  drugged  and  posseted  into 
perfect  blindness.  The  stockholders  of  our  banks,  and  it  ought 
to  be  spoken  to  their  shame,  have  looked  to  nothing  but  the  divi- 
dends, as  long  as  there  were  any  dividends  to  look  to,  while  the 
directors,  clerks,  and  cashiers,  have  exercised  unlimited  control 
over  their  concerns. 

Sir,  I  have  already  said  that  a  national  bank  was  ray  first 
choice  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  this  government ;  and  so  far  as  this 
report  goes  in  asserting  or  in  implying  that  such  an  institution 
is  the  first  choice  of  the  committee,  I  most  heartily  agree  with 
it.  Btit  if  it  is  intended  to  be  implied  that  there  is  no  second 
choice,  —  that  this  governracntcan,  under  no  circumstances  and 
in  no  emergency,  employ  any  other  fiscal  machinery,  — I  must 
dissent  from  the  doctrine.  I  have  no  fancy  for  independent 
treasuries,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  phrase  has  lately  been  used, 
but  that  this  government  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  provide  a 
system  of  its  own,  for  keeping  its  own  moneys,  for  managing 
its  own  finances,  and  for  maintaining  and  regulating  a  national 
currency  for  itself  and  the  people,  I  certainly  am  not  prepared 
to  admit.  Why,  Sir,  let  me  suppose  a  case.  Suppose  that  the 
first  bank  charter,  which  was  passed  by  the  two  Houses  at  the 
extra  session,  instead  of  having  failed  through  the  veto  of  the 
President,  had  failed,  as  most  people  in  my  part  of  the  country 
seem  to  think  it  would  have  failed,  for  want  of  subscribers  to  its 
stock,  would  a  majority  of  this  House,  in  that  event,  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  to  abandon  all  further 
effort?  Is  it  not  even  possible  that,  if  we  had  come  together  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  under  such 
circumstances,  and  with  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Presi- 
dent, and  no  feelings  of  bitterness  towards  any  body  connected 
with  the  administration,  we  should  have  looked  upon  some  such 
plan  as  this  very  Exchequer,  with  a  good  deal  less  of  alarm  and 
horror  than  we  now  regard  it  ?  "Whether  so  or  not.  Sir,  such  an 
exigency  might  have  occurred,  and  may  occur  again.     Are  we, 
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then,  ready  to  say  that  Government  cannot  discharge  its  duty  to 
Itself  and  its  duly  to  the  people,  unless  the  capitalists  of  the 
country  will  take  stock  in  a  bank  ?  We  who  refuse  to  make  any 
part  of  our  fiscal  system  dependent  on  the  assent  of  the  States, 
are  we  ready  to  make  that  system  entirely  dependent  on  the 
assent  of  individual  citizens?  If  not,  why  should  we  not  do 
now,  that  which  we  should  be  willing  to  do  in  the  case  I  have 
supposed  ?  The  same  exigency  now  exists,  though  arising  from 
a  difierent  cause.  The  impracticability  of  obtaining  a  bank  at 
this  moment  is  as  clearly  determined,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Pre- 
sident to  subscribe  his  name  to  its  charter,  as  it  would  be  by  the 
refusal  of  capitalists  to  subscribe  their  names  to  its  stock  list 
And  though  there  may  be  much  more  right  to  complain  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  the  emergency  is  the  same  in  both,  and 
our  responsibihties  in  both  are  alike  and  identical. 

One  word.  Sir,  in  reference  to  another  suggestion  of  the  report 
before  I  proceed  to  the  resolution  with  which  it  concludes  A 
provision  is  contained  in  the  President's  plan  of  an  Exchequer, 
and  is  improved  upon,  I  believe,  in  the  bills  both  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  to  limit  the  removing  power  of  the  Executive  in 
relation  to  the  commissioners  and  other  officers  of  the  board. 
Such  a  provision  undoubtedly  does  away  many  of  the  dangers 
ot  the  system.  But  the  report  pronounces  all  this  unconstitu- 
tional. It  declares  that  Congress  possesses  no  such  power,  and 
that  any  fancied  security,  built  upon  such  a  hypothesis,  must 
prove  fallacious.  Now  this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Whig 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  days  when  a  Whig  Senate  was 
all  we  had  to  rely  upon.  On  the  contrary,  the  Whig  Senators 
of  those  days,  with  Mi-.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  in  perfect  har- 
mony at  their  head,  went  strongly  for  the  right  and  for  the  duty 
ot  such  limitations.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  went  very  much 
further  than  this  bill  proposes  to  go,  and  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  reversing  the  decision  of  1789;  but  none  of  them,  I 
believe,  made  any  question  that  limitations  of  some  kind  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  made. 

The  report  under  consideration  concludes  with  a  resolution 
"  that  the  plan  of  an  Exchequer,  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  last  session,  entitled  '  a  bill 
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amendatory  of  the  several  acts  establishing  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment,' ought  not  to  be  adopted."  This  resolution  is  immediately 
preceded  by  the  remark,  that  the  committee  deem  the  plan  to  be 
"essentially  defective,  and  incapable  of  any  modification,  at 
least  without  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  that  could 
justify  its  adoption."  I  am  told,  however,  that  the  resolution 
may  be  adopted  without  any  reference  to  the  report,  and  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  reach  beyond  the  precise  bill  which  was 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  some  of  my 
colleagues  and  friends,  from  whom  I  do  not  differ  materially  in 
opinion,  will  vote  for  it,  I  am  aware,  with  this  understanding. 
But  the  common  mind  will  not  so  construe  the  resolution.  Nor 
does  it  seem  reasonable,  that  we  should  be  held  to  the  precise 
provisions,  phraseology,  and  punctuation  of  a  particular  bill,  to 
which  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  amendment,  and  be 
compelled  to  declare  affirmatively  or  negatively  upon  a  resolution 
for  its  rejection.  Why  should  such  a  resolution  be  pressed  to  a 
vote  1  Why  not  lay  it  on  the  table,  as  you  do  all  other  adverse 
reports?  Why  waste  the  time  and  temper  of  the  House  in  dis- 
cussing mere  abstract  opinions,  instead  of  going  into  committee 
of  the  whole,  and  acting  on  the  bill  to  which  those  opinions 
relate  ?  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir,  that  the  resolution  was  introduced 
into  the  House  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  with  no  unbecoming 
motives.  I  concur  in  no  imputations  on  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.  But  there  is  not  a  little  sensitiveness  in  many 
quarters,  as  to  the  movements  of  the  present  Congress  upon  this, 
and,  indeed,  upon  every  other  subject.  Every  thing  out  of  the 
common  course,  as  this  certainly  is,  will  be  imputed  to  sinister 
designs.  Pass  this  resolution  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  as  I 
doubt  not  you  will,  if  you  insist  on  taking  the  vote  in  this  form, 
and  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  mere  hostility  to  the  Presi- 
.  dent,  and  of  mere  retaliation  for  his  bank  vetoes.  It  would  be 
regarded  as  intended  to  stamp  something  of  peculiar  reproach 
and  unaccustomed  reprobation  on  this  measure  and  its  author. 
It  will  look  as  if  you  desired  the  triumph  of  holding  up  this  bill 
to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  country,  and  saying, —  here  is 
Mr.  Tyler's  and  Mr.  Webster's  famous  fiscal  project,  with  hardly 
one  man  so  poor  as  to  do  it  reverence.     Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  dis- 
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posed  to  shrink  from  any  just  or  necessary  act  of  legislation,  for 
fear  of  misconstruction,  or  to  save  appearances.  But  on  a  mere 
amateur  proceeding  of  this  sort,  I  would  give  no  vote  which  can 
be  so  misconstrued.  "  A  thousand  false  eyes  are  stuck  upon  us." 
Let  us  not  again  gratify  their  malicious  gaze.  Let  us  disappoint, 
for  once,  their  eager  search  for  subjects  of  mystification  and  per- 
version. For  myself,  Sir,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  if  a  vote 
is  insisted  upon,  I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution  ;  both  because 
I  am  opposed  to  the  policy  and  propriety  of  such  a  proceeding, 
and  because  I  am  unwilling  to  foreclose  all  direct  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  to  cut  myself  off  from  voting  for  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  Exchequer  plan,  now  or  hereafter.  I  shall 
give  such  a  vote  with  the  less  reluctance,  from  the  consideration 
that,  in  differing  from  great  numbers  of  my  political  friends,  I 
shall  differ  from,  perhaps,  an  equal  number  of  my  political  oppo- 
nents. There  were  no  party  lines  on  this  resolution  in  commit- 
tee, and  it  is  plain  that  there  will  be  none  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  feel  justified  in  resigning  the  floor,  as  ray 
hour  has  not  quite  yet  expired,  without  alludmg  to  a  course  of 
remark  which  has  been  persisted  in,  for  some  weeks  past,  in 
relation  to  the  supposed  author  of  this  Exchequer  plan.  I  am 
not  here,  sir,  as  the  champion  of  the  Secietary  of  State.  Heaven 
help  him,  if  he  has  not  a  more  tried  and  tiustworthy  arm  than 
mine  to  look  to,  if  he  shall  ever  requue  any  other  than  his  own  ! 
He  will,  doubtless,  say  amen  to  this  aspiration ;  for  I  have  no 
idea  that  he  will  thank  me  for  many  of  the  remarks  which  I  have 
already  made,  or  for  many  of  those  which  I  am  about  to  make. 
He  is,  indeed,  one  of  my  most  distinguished  constituents.  I 
might  appeal,  however,  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  {Mr. 
.Marshall,)  who  counts  among  his  constituents  the  great  and 
gallant  statesman  of  the  West,  to  bear  witness  with  me,  that 
such  a  relation  docs  not  necessarily  involve  anything  of  peculiar 
cordiality  or  confidence;  though,  certainly,  it  cannot  imply  any 
thing  of  the  reverse.  But,  at  any  rate,  holding,  as  I  do,  that 
great  injustice  has  been  done  to  Mr.  Webster,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  by  gentlemen  who  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  in- 
troduce his  name  into  the  debate,  no  fear,  either  of  personal 
imputation  or  of  political  misconstruction,  shall  make  me  shrink 
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from  sayiiig  so.  I  should  be  unworthy  of  sitting  here  as  the 
Representative  of  Faneuil  Hall,  and  should  hardly  dare  to  look 
those  who  are  aceustomed  to  meet  there  in  the  face,  were  I  to 
listen  longer,  without  a  word  of  protest,  to  the  wholesale  re- 
proaches which  have  been  cast  upon  one,  who  has  so  long  been 
associated  with  their  fortunes  and  their  fame. 

Sir,  I  was  not  at  Faneuil  Hall  when  Mr.  Webster  made  the 
speech  which  has  been  the  subject  of  such  frequent  allusion.  I 
have  read  that  speech,  however,  more  than  once;  and,  as  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  charged  with  any  non-com  mittal  or  concealment, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  contains  many  opinions 
which  I  deeply  regret  were  ever  expressed,  and  from  which  I 
entirely  dissent.  The  idea,  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  one 
part  of  the  speech,  that  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  in  declaring 
"a  full  and  final  separation"  from  President  Tyler,  designed  to 
commit  themselves  to  an  indiscriminate  opposition  to  all  the 
measures  of  his  administration,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  was 
certainly  unwarranted  by  any  thing  which  they  had  ever  done  at 
home,  or  which  their  representatives  had  ever  done  here.  The 
opinion  which  seems  to  be  conveyed  in  another  part  of  the  speech, 
that  the  Whig  party  in  Congress  deserved  no  particular  credit  for 
the  recent  passage  of  a  protecting  tariif;  that,  because  twenty  or 
thirty  Whigs,  in  one  branch  or  the  other,  voted  against  the  tariif, 
and  ten  or  a  dozen  of  their  opponents  voted  for  it,  while  the  great 
body  of  the  Whigs  had,  from  first  to  last,  devoted  their  most  stre- 
nuous efforts  to  its  adoption,  and  the  great  body  of  the  VanBuren 
party  had  labored  incessantly  to  defeat  and  reject  it;  that,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  party  element  in  the  proceeding,  and  no  party 
credit  for  the  result,  was,  to  my  mind,  equally  indefensible.  It 
was  confounding  the  rule  and  the  exception,  and  placing  both  up- 
on equal  terms.  The  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  State  Conven- 
tion, also,  to  act  upon  matters  which  every  Massachusetts  Whig 
Convention,  for  ten  years  before,  had  been  accustomed  to  act 
upon  without  qualification  or  question,  was  any  thing  but  reason- 
able. But,  Sir,  there  are  other  passages  of  this  speech,  upon 
which  constructions  have  been  put,  which  are  utterly  ungenerous 
and  unjust.  The  idea,  which  has  more  than  once  been  advanced 
in  this  House,  that  Mr.  Webster's  exclamation  on  that  occasion, 
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"where  do  they  mean  to  place  nic?   where  am  I  to  fall'"  — 
instead  of  being  applied,  as  it  was,  simpl,  and  solely  to  his  rela- 
tions to  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  with  whom  he  had  stood 
so  long  on  terras  of  confidence  and  respect,  such  as  few  other 
men  ever  before  enjoyed  —  was  an  eipression  of  a  corrupt,  base 
unprincipled  lust  for  office,  or  of  an  abject,  craven,  cringing  fear 
of  being  turned  out  of  office,  is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  gross      It 
IS  wholly  nnsnstained  by  the  spirit  or  by  the  letter  of  the  speech. 
The  very  next  sentence  to  that  in  which  these  questions  are  eon- 
taincd,  destroys  all  apology  for  such  a  construction.    « If  I  choose 
to  remain  in  the  President's  councils,  do  these  gentlemen  mean 
to  say  that  I  cease  to  be  a  Massachusetts  Whig  ?"—  This  is  the 
snm  and  substance  of  both  the  interrogatories  which  have  been 
rung  through  these  halls  with  so  much  scorn,  and  which  have 
formed  the  foundation  of  this  infamous  charge  of  servility  and 
corruption.    The  question,  as  to  the  collectors,  attorneys,  postmas- 
ters and  marshals,  is  fairly  susceptible  of  no  other  interpretation. 
And  so,  also,  with  that  in  relation  to  my  excellent  and  distin- 
guished friend,  (IMr.  Everett,)  the  present  Minister  to  England 
The  inquiry,  as  to  all  of  them,  was  whether,  by  this  full  and  iinal 
separation  from  Mr.  Tyler,  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  meant  to 
say  that  they  intended  to  discard  and  denounce  so  many  of  their 
eminent  brother  Whigs  who  then  were  holding  office,  unless  they 
either  resigned  or  were  turned  out.     And  this  is  « the  detestable 
doctrine"  which  has  so  disgraced  Daniel  Webster,  and  so  dese- 
crated Fanenil  Hah !   The  questions  may  all  have  been  uncalled 
for ;  but  if  they  imply  a  love  for  any  thing,  it  is  a  love  of  party 
and  not  of  place  i  it  a  fear  of  any  thing,  it  is  a  fear  of  being  aban- 
doned by  friends,  rather  than  of  being  turned  out  of  office. 

Sir,  it  would  have  been  better,  far  better,  for  all  concerned,  if 
this  little  family  jar  in  Massachusetts  had  not  been  meddled 
with  by  strangers,  and  if  the  parties  to  it  had  been  left  to  scold 
it  out  among  themselves.  But  I  utterly  protest  against  such  an 
exaggeration  of  its  details  and  history,  and  such  a  misrepresent- 
ation of  the  language  which  was  nsed  on  the  occasion.  As  to 
Mr.  Webster's  love  of  office,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  love 
is  stronger  in  him  than  in  many  other  gentlemen  who  are  justly 
esteemed  and  honored  in  the  land.     He  retained  office,  indeed 
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when  other  gentlemen,  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  retired. 
But  there  was  as  little  reason  in  charging  him  with  having  held 
on  to  his  commission  from  the  mere  love  of  office,  as  there  would 
be  in  charging  them  with  having  resigned  for  the  mere  hate  of 
office.  These  gentlemen,  for  whom  I  have  always  entertained 
and  expressed  the  highest  possible  regard  and  respect,  felt  that  it 
was  due  to  their  own  honor  to  withdraw  from  the  cabinet.  They 
did  so.  And,  though  there  were  some  of  their  friends  who 
would  have  preferred  that  they  should  have  remained,  and  put 
the  President  to  his  removing  power,  if  he  desired  to  get  rid  of 
them,  yet  all,  all,  acquiesced  in  their  decision,  and  in  their  own 
right  to  make  that  decision  for  themselves.  Mr.  Webster,  on 
the  contrary,  felt  it  consistent  with  his  honor  to  stay,  and  carry 
on  that  great  work  of  negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  upon 
which  he  had  just  entered.  My  venerable  colleague  (Mr.  Adams) 
has  recently  told  his  constituents  and  the  country  that  he  advis- 
ed him  to  stay,  at  least  until  that  negotiation  was  concluded. 
"Thinking  I  was  in  a  post  where  I  was  in  the  service  of  the 
country,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  himself,  in  this  Faneuil  Hall  speech, 
"  and  could  do  it  good,  I  staid  there.  I  leave  it  to  you,  to-day, 
to  say,  I  leave  it  to  my  country  to  say,  whether  the  country 
would  have  been  better  off  if  I  had  left  also.  I  have  no  attach- 
ment to  office.  I  have  tasted  of  its  sweets,  but  I  have  tasted  of 
its  bitterness.  I  am  content  with  what  I  have  achieved ;  I  am 
more  ready  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  is  gained  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  doubtful  efforts  for  new  acquisitions."  Who  doubts.  Sir, 
that  Mr.  Webster  has  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  office  as  well  as 
of  its  sweets  ?  Who  doubts  that  he  has  had  his  perplexities  and 
provocations,  during  the  political  hurly-burly  of  the  last  two 
years,  as  well  as  we  ours  ?  And  who  denies  that,  amid  them 
all,  he  has  discharged  the  peculiar  and  most  responsible  duties 
of  his  post,  with  unsurpassed  ability  and  success  ?  He  has  ren- 
dered great  services  to  his  country, — services  which  will  prevent 
the  present  administration,  unfortunate  and  odious  as  it  may 
have  been  in  many  respects,  from  being  quite  so  mere  a  paren- 
thesis on  the  page  of  history  as  was  at  one  time  suggested. 
The  treaty  of  Washington  can  never  be  passed  over,  in  the 
future  perusal  of  our  annals, "  without  destroying  the  sense."     It 
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may  not  oateh  the  eye  of  the  cursory  reader,  indeed,  so  quickly, 
as  if  it  were  written  in  letters  of  blood  ;  nor  may  it  occupy  so 
large  a  apace  as  the  dread  alternative  it  has  averted  ;  hut  it  will 
be  inscribed  in  characters  which  will  rivet,  as  with  a  charm,  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  every  thoughtful  patriot  and  every 
true  philanthropist,  and  which  will  continually  acquire  fresh  lus- 
tre with  the  advancing  progress  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 
The  light  which  flashes  from  the  sword  of  the  successful  war- 
rior may  dazzle  for  a  day,  or  even  for  an  age ;  but  a  far  more 
enduring  radiance  will  encircle  the  names  of  those  who  have 
reconciled  the  proud  and  angry  spirits  of  two  mighty  nations, 
and  have  honorably  secured  for  them  both  the  unspeakable  bless- 
ing of  Peace. 

Mr.  Webster  has  been  charged  with  great  and  glaring  incon- 
sistencies on  the  subject  of  the  currency  and  the  Constitution  ; 
and  this  Exchequer  project  is  declared  to  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  doctrines  of  his  whole  previous  political  life. 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  this  point.  I  have  no  idea 
that  I  could  argue  it  to  anybody's  satisfaction,  if  I  should  try.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  plan  does  not,  in  my  own  opi- 
nion, contain  provisions  which  Mr.  Webster  has  opposed  and 
condemned  in  other  connections,  and  under  other  circumstances. 
But  this  I  will  say,  that  the  great  and  leading  idea  of  almost  all 
his  speeches  against  the  Sub-Treasury  system  was,  that  it  was 
an  entire  abandonment  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  General 
Government  to  regulate  the  currency  and  the  exchanges. 
Wherever  he  addressed  the  people,  in  Wall  street  or  in  State 
street,  at  Saratoga  or  at  Bunker  Hill,  this  was  the  burden  of  his 
argument.  And,  so  far  as  this  argument  is  concerned,  he  is  en- 
tirely consistent  in  advocating  the  Exchequer  plan.  But  if  it 
were  not  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  confess  that  I  have  yet  to  see  evi- 
dence that,  when  arraigned,  in  reference  to  this  project,  on  the 
mere  score  of  consistency,  Mr.  Webster  might  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  answer  of  an  Athenian  orator  on  a  similar  occasion, 
and  say,  "  I  may  have  acted  contrary  to  myself,  but  I  have  not 
acted  contrary  to  the  RepuMic."  The  merits  of  this  measure, 
if  it  has  any,  are  certainly  independent  of  any  man's  consistency. 
It  has  been  devised  under  circumstances  unlike  any  which  ever 
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existed  before  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  unlike,  as  I  heart- 
ily hope,  any  which  will  ever  exist  again.  It  has  been  brought 
forward,  as  I  believe,  in  good  faith,  and  with  an  honest  purpose 
for  the  public  welfare.  If  any  part  of  it,  or  if  the  whole  of  it, 
be  regarded  as  unwise,  inexpedient,  or  unsafe,  by  this  House  or 
by  the  country ;  if  it  be  really  "  the  terrible  machine  "  which  the 
report  declares  it  to  be,  which  would  "  overwhelm  the  Treasury 
with  bankruptcy,  corrupt  the  government,  and  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  most  dangerous  political  favoritism  and  universal  cor- 
ruption ; "  and  if  it  be  really  "  incapable  of  any  modification 
which  would  justify  its  adoption;"  —  let  it  be  rejected.  These 
opinions  of  the  committee,  however,  as  I  have  before  suggested, 
appear  to  me  exceedingly  extravagant.  I  have  seen  no  occa- 
sion for  such  a  hue-and-cry  against  the  plan,  nor  for  such  re- 
proaches upon  its  author ;  and  I  have  accordingly  felt  bound  to 
say  so,  in  utter  disregard  of  any  imputations  to  which  such  a 
course  may  subject  me. 
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It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  the  Whigs  of 
Boston  once  more  assembled  in  such  good  numbers,  and  in  such 
good  spirits,  to  consult  together  for  the  renewed  vindication  of 
their  long-cherished  principles.  It  is  gvatefui  to  reflect,  too,  that 
there  is  so  rnueh  In  the  circumstances  and  signs  of  the  times  to 
justify  the  animation  which  seems  to  pervade  this  meeting.  The 
tidings  which  have  come  to  us  during  the  past  week,  Irom  our 
friends  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  are  certainly  of  the  most 
encouraging  and  cheering  character.  They  have  come  upon  us 
with  something  of  the  suddenness  of  an  electric  shock;  and  as 
the  spark  has  coursed  along  our  veins,  and  vibrated  upon  our 
heart-strings,  we  have  felt  a  fresh  assurance  that  the  bonds  which 
have  so  long  united  the  Whigs  of  the  Union  as  brethren,  are  not 
yet  broken.  I  trust  that  these  tidings  will  have  an  influence 
beyond  this  hour  and  beyond  these  walls.  I  trust  that  the  great 
principles  of  the  Whig  party  wifl  be  commended  anew  to  the 
consideration  of  every  citizen  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  that  fhey 
■will  be  pondered  afresh  and  more  deeply  than  ever  before,  in  the 
field  and  in  the  counting-room,  over  the  plough  and  over  the 
spindle  and  at  the  fireside,  in  view  of  every  thing  that  con- 
cerns the  business  or  comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people ; 
and  that  the  second  Monday  of  November  will  find  not  only  city 
responding  to  city,  Boston  to  Baltimore,  —  but  State  answer- 
ing to  State,  Massachusetts  giving  assurance  to  Maryland  and 
to  Georgia,  that  in  the  North  and  East,  as  well  as  in  the  South 
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and  centre,  the  old  Whig  watch-fires  are  once  more  kindled  — 
tlie  old  Whig  spirit  once  more  roused  ! 

The  resolutions  which  have  just  been  read,  relate  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  politics  of  Massachusetts;  and  it  has  been  thought 
best,  by  those  who  have  been  selected  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  Whig  party  during  the  present  year,  and  to  whose  peculiar 
province  it  belongs  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  our  annual  campaign, 
that  the  contest  Tor  which  wc  are  assembled  to  prepare,  should  be 
conducted  mainly  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  our 
own  Commonwealth.  There  is  a  great  and  manifest  propriety 
in  this  course.  It  is  a  plan  of  proceeding  entirely  reasonable 
and  eminently  seasonable.  The  present  year  affords  us  a  pecu- 
liarly fit  and  favorable  opportunity  for  attending  to  the  affairs  of 
our  own  Commonwealth,  and  one  which  may  not  soon  occur 
again.  The  approaching  election  is  exclusively  a  State  election. 
In  some  few  of  the  districts,  it  is  true,  the  people  will  be  called 
on  to  make  fresh  trials  for  the  election  of  Representatives  in 
Congress,  owing  to  their  unfortunate  failures  to  eff'ect  a  choice 
at  the  regular  period.  But  here,  certainly,  —  and  I  may  take 
occasion  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  any  thing  of  personal 
confidence  or  kindness  which  may  in  any  humble  degree  have 
contributed  to  the  result,  —  here  we  have  no  such  failures  to 
retrieve.  The  Whigs  of  Boston  may  sometimes  be  reproached 
for  not  making  their  majority  large  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  minorities  of  their  neighbors,  in  the  general  returns  of  the 
State,  — a  reproach  which  I  trust  they  will  not  subject  themselves 
to  again  this  year,  —  but  they  rarely  fail  to  do  up  their  own  work 
fairly  and  fully  on  the  regular  day.  In  Boston,  therefore,  and  in 
this  part  of  the  Commonwealth  generally,  the  people  will  be  called 
on,  at  the  ensuing  election,  to  vote  exclusively  for  State  officers. 
Next  year,  as  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  we  shall  enjoy  no  such 
unmixed  opportunity  of  expressing  our  minds  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  State  affairs.  Next  year,  the  great  quadrennial 
contest  of  the  Presidency  will  be  upon  us.  I  will  not  anticipate 
its  arrival,  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  But 
this  I  may  safely  predict  of  it,  —  that  it  will  come  back  to  us 
under  circumstances  which  more,  even,  than  ever  before,  will 
absorb  all  our  thoughts  and  engross  our  whole  attention. 

There  will  be  no  chance  for  looking  after  local  pofities,  in  the 
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hurly-buvly  of  the  next  Presidential  struggle.  Not  until  that 
"  hurly-burly 's  done,"  not  untilthat  "  battle's  lost  or  won,"  when 
it  has  once  opened,  shall  we  be  in  a  condition  to  look  to  any  issues 
less  broad  than  those  which  concern  the  whole  country.  Now, 
then,  while  we  have  opportunity,  let  na  look  at  home.  Now, 
then,  while  we  may,  let  us  remember,  that  let  what  will  happen  to 
the  Nation  at  large,  —  let  who  will  be  permitted,  either  by  any 
dispensation  of  Providence,  or  by  any  delusion  of  the  people,  to 
defeat  or  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  the  Nation,  —  we 
have  here  a  community  of  our  own,  institutions  of  our  ov^fn, 
an  administration  of  onr  own,  embracing  within  the  sphere  of 
its  influence  the  nearest  and  dearest  interests  of  ourselves  and 
our  children,  for  the  purity  and  preservation  of  which  we,  and 
we  alone,  are  responsible.  Now  then,  I  repeat  it,  if  there  be  any 
thing  wrong  in  the  condition  of  old  Massachusetts;  if  any 
breach  has  been  made  in  the  walls  and  fences  of  the  old  home- 
stead ;,-if  any  strip  and  waste  has  been  committed  on  the  old 
family  premises ;  if  any  trespassers  have  invaded  our  firesides, 
and  overthrown,  or  threatened  to  overthrow,  our  very  altars  and 
household   gods;  now,   now   is   the   time   for ' restoration   and 


And  how  is  it  with  our  beloved  Commonwealth  ?  How  has 
it  fared  with  her  during  the  past  year,  and  how  is  it  with  her 
now  t  Who  are  in  possession  of  her  high  places,  how  have  they 
come  there,  and  how  have  they  manifested  their  title  to  the  con- 
tinued support  and  confidence  of  the  people  ? 

Strange  scenes  —  strange  scenes,  certainly,  have  been  wit- 
nessed, and  strange  sounds  heard,  within  the  walls  of  the  capitol 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  last  year.  It  is  my  fortune, —  I 
should  rather  say,  I  owe  it  to  your  favor,  —  to  have  witnessed 
these  scenes  from  a  distance ;  but  distance,  I  assure  you,  has  lent 
no  enchantment  to  the  view.  No  true  son  of  Massachusetts,  no 
one  who  has  a  true  sense  of  what  belongs  to  her  character  and  her 
honor,  could  have  read  the  proceedings  of  her  Legislature,  or  of 
her  Executive,  during  the  last  winter,  however  distant  he  may 
have  been  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  however  free  from  any 
mere  paiiy  preferences  or  prejudices,  without  feeling  his  blood 
burning  in  his  cheek  and  tingling  to  his  fingers'  ends.     The  cir- 
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eumstances  which  attended  the  organization  of  the  government ; 
the  utter  disregard  for  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  manifested  by 
the  majority  in  forcing  into  the  Presidential  chair,  against  his 
■will,  a  person  confessedly  incompetent  to  discharge  its  duties, 
and  who  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  post  within  a  week  after 
his  ejection ;  the  systematic  attempt  to  smuggle  into  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature  an  irregular  and  illegal  vote,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  party  majority  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker; 
the  mingled  corruption  and  treachery  by  which  the  majority 
in  joint  baUot  was  but  too  plainly  procured;  the  summary  ex- 
pulsion from  office  of  such  men  as  then  occupied  the  posts  of 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  hunt  which  was  obliged  to  be 
instituted  for  a  responsible  person  to  take  charge  of  the  public 
moneys,  reminding  ua  almost  of  the  old  philosopher  with  his 
lantern,  hunting  for  an  honest  man  ;  —  these,  with  their  accom- 
panying incidents,  were  enough  to  fill  with  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion all,  all,  who  had  hearts  for  the  prosperity  and  honor  of 
the  Old  Bay  State. 

And  yet  they  formed,  after  all,  but  the  appropriate  prelude  to 
the  mingled  tragedy  and  farce  which  followed.  They  were  but 
the  fitting  overture  to  that  series  of  Legislative  and  Executive 
acts,  which  signalized  the  triumph  of  the  false  democracy  over 
the  true.  They  formed,  especially,  but  the  becoming  introduc- 
tion to  that  Executive  message  with  which  the  serious  business 
of  the  session  commenced.  Not  soon  shall  I  forget  the  emo- 
tions with  which  I  perused  the  late  message  of  Governor  Mor- 
ton, on  its  arrival  in  Washington.  Not  soon  shall  I  forget  the 
indignant  expressions  of  my  honorable  and  excellent  friend,  the 
late  member  from  Salem,  (Mr.  Saltonstall,)  who  chanced  to  be 
at  my  elbow  when  the  mail  brought  it  in  to  us  at  midnight,  as 
I  read  it  aloud  to  him.  Five  hundred  miles  away  from  home, 
associated  with  the  representatives  of  other  States,  we  had 
something  of  that  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  old  Massa- 
chusetts, something  of  that  jealousy  as  to  every  thing  which 
might  affect  her  reputation  and  renown,  which  travellers  in  a 
foreign  country  are  wont  to  feel  as  to  the  native  land  they  have 
left  behind  them.  And  what  was  our  humiliation  at  hearing 
from  her  own  Council  Chamber,  as  from  authority,  such  per- 
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versions  of  ber  past  history,  such  reproaches  upon  her  present 
condition,  such  an  abuse  of  her  previous  rulers,  such  insinua- 
tions as  to  her  credit,  such  imputations  upon  her  integrity,  such 
an  impeachment  of  her  honesty !     If  it  had  been  a  stranger  who 
had  said  these  things  we  could  have  borne  it.     No  — let  me  not 
aay  so  —  we  could  not  have  borne  it.     If  any  citizen  of  another 
State  had  uttered  such  a  tirade  against  old  Massachusetts,  if 
a  member  of  Congress  from  any  other  part  of  the  country  had 
indulged  in  such  reproaches  upon   her  policy  and  principles, 
we  should  have  felt,  —  every  one  of  the  Massachusetts  members 
of  Congress,  (Mr.  Parmenter,  I  am  sure,  not  excepted,)  would 
have  felt,  —  that  it  must  not  pass  unanswered  and  unrebulted. 
Our  constituents,  of  both  parties,  would  not  have  held  us  guilt- 
less, for  suffering  it  to  go  by  in  silence.     But  it  was  no  stranger ; 
it  was  our  brother ;  our  fellow-citizen ;  our  chosen  Chief  Magis- 
trate, with  the  highest  honors  of  the   Commonwealth  freshly 
cast  upon  him,  —  with  the  robes  of  office  in  their  newest  gloss 
upon   his   back.     What  a  return  for   honors   conferredl     And 
what  an  inducement,  too,  — what  a  consideration,  for  a  renewal 
of  those  honors  now  !     Why,  fellow-citizens,  the  citizen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts who  should  now  approach  Governor  Morton  to  lend 
him  his  support,  as  he  presents  himself  again  for  our  suffrages  — 
after  the  libels  he  has  uttered  on  the  character  of  the  Common- 
wealth—must approach  him,  I  should  imagine,  in  something 
of  the  spirit  in  which  Shakspeare's  Shylock  represents  himself 
as  approaching  the  Merchant  of  Venice  to  lend  him  moneys:— 

"  lie  should  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 

With  'bated  breatli,  and  whispering  humblenesE, 

Say  this  — 

Fair  Sip,  you  spit  on  me  on  "Wednesday  last, 

You  spumed  me  sn eh  a  day ;  — another  time 

Tou  called  me  dog,  and  for  these  courtesies 

I  '11  give  jou  my  vote.    You  shall  be  our  Goyemor." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  purpose  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
analysis  of  the  late  Governor's  Message,  or  of  the  Legisla- 
tive proceedings  by  which  it  was  followed.  This  work  has 
been  done,  ably,  admirably  done,  already,  by  those  who  have 
had  far  greater  opportunities  than  myself,  —  by  those  who  have 
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related  things  which  they  saw,  and  part  of  which  they  were. 
Bat  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  on  one  or  two  of  the  points 
in  the  message  of  Governor  Morton,  and  in  the  conduct  of  his 
party  in  the  Legislature,  which  have  impressed  themselves  most 
deeply  on  the  mind  of  one  who  has  looked  on  at  a  distance. 

And  first,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  language  of 
the  Governor,  in  relation  to  our  State  credit.  Sir,  if  there  has 
been  any  thing  as  to  which  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
have  felt,  and  have  had  a  right  to  feel,  a  true  and  lively  satisfac- 
tion, a  just  and  generous  pride,  during  the  past  ten  years,  it  has 
been  the  credit  of  Massachusetts  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
have  seen  the  scrip  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  is  well  said  in  these 
resolutions,  first  among  the  foremost  in  the  worid ;  always  com- 
mending itself  to  the  confidence  of  capitalists;  often  selling 
where  no  other  scrip  could  find  a  market ;  often  sought  for 
when  it  was  not  to  be  found ;  and,  in  the  worst  of  times,  com- 
manding a  higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  No  delay  to  pay  interest,  no  denial  of  the  obligation  to 
pay  principal,  elsewhere,  —  no  repudiation,  expressed  or  implied, 
has  sensibly  affected  its  value.  The  mildewed  eara  of  other 
States  have  not  been  able  to  blast  their  wholesome  brother  here ! 
Let  me  recount  a  Uttie  incident,  which  is  only  one  among  a 
hundred  within  every  body's  knowledge,  to  illustrate  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Massachusetts  stock  is  held.  I  remember  being 
called  from  my  seat  by  a  distinguished  foreigner,  of  great  intel- 
ligence, last  winter,  to  converse  with  him  about  the  credit  of  the 
States  ;  and  I  remember  the  pride  I  felt  when  he  told  me,  that 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Massachusetts  stock  was  the  best  State  stock 
in  the  world,  and  that,  although  he  had  invested  his  funds  hereto- 
fore in  the  stock  of  a  State  in  which  the  name  of  repudiation  had 
never  been  breathed,  and  where  interest  and  principal  had  always 
been  punctually  paid,  he  had  determined  to  sell  out  this  stock  at 
a  discount,  and  buy  in  Massachusetts  stock,  even  at  a  premium. 
There  was  one  other  stock,  he  did,  indeed,  say  that  he  should 
have  preferred.  It  was  not  a  State  stock,  and  the  mention  of  it 
in  no  degree  alloyed  ray  satisfaction  or  diminished  my  pride.  It 
was  the  stock  of  the  good  old  city  of  Boston,  —  which,  he  said. 
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was  the  very  best  in  the  world ;  but  as  this  could  not  be  pro- 
cured for  love  or  money,  and  as  he  wished  to  feel  perfectly  safe 
and  easy  in  leaving  a  little  money  behind  him,  while  he  made  a 
visit  to  his  own  home,  he  was  resolved  to  obtain  the  stock  of 
Massachusetts  at  any  sacrifice  which  might  be  necessary. 

But  what  was  the  language  of  our  own  Governor  in  regard 
to  this  State  stock  of  ours  in  his  last  message?  "I  cannot 
refrain  from  the  expression  of  my  apprehension,  (says  he,)  that 
the  investment  of  it  (the  School  Fund)  in  the  scrip  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, may  endanger  its  ultimate  safety."  And  he  then 
proceeded  seriously  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature, 
whether  a  different  investment  of  that  fund  might  not  be  safer. 
Something  safer  than  the  bond  of  Massachusetts !  Something 
more  reliable  than  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  old  Puritan  State ! 
And  this,  too,  from  one  who  has  had  the  undeserved  distinction 
of  affixing  his  signature  to  great  numbers  of  these  bonds,  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  I  I  trust  that  his  wish  was  hot 
father  to  this  thought !  I  trust  that  no  willingness,  no  desire,  no 
determination  to  have  the  old  forebodings  of  himself  and  his 
party,  as  to  these  loans  of  credit,  fulfilled,  has  led  to  such  an 
expression.  I  trust  in  Heaven,  that  this  idea  has  not  been 
advanced  in  this  message,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of 
repudiation  in  the  next!  Prepare  the  way,  do  I  say!  With 
grief  and  shame  I  pronounce  it,  the  late  Message  of  Governor 
Morton  seems  to  me  not  only  to  have  prepared  the  way,  but  to 
have  advanced  the  doctrine  outright,  —  certainly  to  have  implied 
it,  with  a  distinctness  which  admits  of  no  misinterpretation  or 
mistake.  What  does  he  say  further,  in  regard  to  this  School 
Fund  of  ours  ?  Let  me  read  the  very  words,  for  fear  of  being 
thought  to  misquote  or  pervert.  "  Should  any  of  the  Corpora- 
tions (he  says)  to  whom  this  scrip  has  been  loaned,  fail  to  pay 
the  interest  or  the  principal  when  due,  the  only  security —  mark 
it,  "(Ae  only  security"  —  which  the  School  Fund  would  have, 
would  consist  in  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  to  impose  an  annual 
tax,  to  be  paid  to  the  several  towns  for  the  support  of  the  town 
schools."  Not  a  word  here  about  the  solemn  obligation  of  the 
State  to  redeem  her  scrip,  her  whole  scrip, — .to  pay  interest 
and  principai,  both  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  whenever  and 
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-wherever  due,  without  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  held, 
or  the  purposes  to  which  it  may  have  been  devoted !  Not  a 
syllable  of  all  this.  Nothing  of  that  manly,  honest,  high-toned 
assertion  of  the  inviolability  of  State  Faith,  which  has  been 
accustomed  to  be  heard,  and  which  always  ought  to  be  heard, 
from  the  high  places  of  Massachusetts.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  idea  is  deliberately  held  out,  that  if  the  Railroads  should  not 
pay,  the  scrip  would  become  worthless,  the  School  Fund  would 
be  lost  forever,  and  the  only  relief  for  the  cause  of  Education, 
would  rest  on  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  manifesting  itself 
by  annual  appropriations  in  its  behalf.  Gentlemen,  I  was  about 
to  say  that  this  was  repudiation  in  disguise ;  but  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  and  the  oftener  I  read  it,  the  more  it  seems  to  be 
repudiation  without  any  disguise  whatever  —  so  plain  and  so 
palpable,  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  —  so  naked  and  so  unblush- 
ing, that  he  who  reads  would  almost  be  ready  to  run  ! 

Indeed,  there  is  a  refinement  on  the  common  and  ordinary 
doctrine  of  repudiation,  in  this  message  of  Governor  Mori-,on, 
which  has  had  no  precedent,  and  which  I  venture  to  say,  will 
have  no  parallel,  elsewhere.  What  is  the  real  gist  of  this  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  School  Fund,  when  stripped  of  its  specious 
phraseology,  and  presented  nakedly  to  the  view  ?  It  is  nothing 
less  than  this, — that  the  State  should  take  measures,  without 
delay,  to  get  rid  of  any  of  its  own  scrip,  which  it  may  happen  to 
have  on  hand,  in  contemplation  of  voluntary  bankruptcy,  in  the 
very  view,  and  almost  with  the  purpose  of  repudiation ;  —  that 
the  State  should  put  off,  as  fast  as  possible,  upon  others,  its  own 
notes  of  hand,  for  fear  they  should  become  worthless !  What  an 
idea  is  this,  for  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  advance.  Why, 
the  beauties  of  modern  banking  afford  nothing  richer  than  this  ! 
The  raciest  annals  of  modern  financiering,  furnish  nothing  more 
racy !  Change  the  investment  of  your  School  Fund,  says  the 
Governor,  and  sell  off  to  others  —  to  the  ignorant  or  unwary 
foreigner,  whose  friendship  to  your  country  and  its  liberties,  may 
have  given  him  a  confidence  in  its  credit  —  your  own  stock, 
which  you  are  afraid  to  keep  yourself!  What  a  recommenda- 
tion !  And  this  under  cover  of  a  most  laudable  concern  for  Educa- 
tion and  the  Public  Schools.   In  Heaven's  name  let  not  the  holy 
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cause  of  Education  be  associated  with  such  dishonor!  Do  not 
let  it  be  heard  of,  that  our  common  schools,  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  State,  have  been  sustained  and  saved  from  overthrow,  —  if 
indeed  their  preservation  depends  at  all  upon  the  School  Fund,  — 
by  such  an  indirection !  Let  not,  above  aU  things,  our  children 
hear  it  even  whispered,  that  the  funds  by  which  they  are  edu- 
cated, were  not  only  considered  unsafe  while  invested  in  the 
solemn  obligations  of  the  State,  but  that  the  investment  was 
changed  in  order  to  shift  the  losses  of  State  bankruptcy  and 
State  repudiation  on  other  shoulders.  Eather  than  such  an  ex- 
ample of  dishonest  thrift  should  be  connected  with  the  sacred 
institutions  of  education,  let  the  School  Fund  perish,  and  I  had 
almost  said  the  schools  with  it.  I  would  not  undervalue  the 
cause  of  sound  scholarship,  nor  depreciate  the  importance  of  any 
foundation  for  disseminating  it  among  our  children ;  but  if  the 
alternative  be  whether  the  fund  shall  be  lost  forever,  or  such  an 
act  of  dishonor  be  committed,  I  cannot  hesitate  for  an  instant. 
The  education  which  should  come  from  a  fund  so  saved,  would 
come,  like  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  to  our  first  parents, 
clothed  with  a  curse ! 

^  Sir,  the  character  of  our  Commonwealth ;  its  ancient  reputa- 
tion and  renown ;  its  hitherto  unsullied  and  unsuspected  honesty; 
its  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  good  faith;  the  examples  of 
its  good  men  and  its  good  deeds ;  — these  are  themselves  an 
education  to  our  children  I  They  constitute  a  part,  and  no  in- 
considerable part,  of  that  high  moral  education,  compared  with 
which  the  best  learning  of  the  schools  is  hardly  worth  the  sweep- 
ings  of  the  halls  in  which  it  is  communicated.  Let  not  the  force  of 
these  influences  and  these  examples  be  impaired.  Let  the  School 
Fund  stay  where  it  is,  and  if  there  be  any  danger— which  I  totally 
deny  —that  repudiation  could  ever  become  the  policy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, this  very  investment  may  arrest  such  a  danger.  Our 
interest  in  education  will  come  in  aid  of  our  State  pride.  Our 
love  for  our  children  will  mingle  with  our  iove  of  honor  and  our 
obligations  of  conscience,  and  will  save  us  from  plunging  the 
State  into  such  irretrievable  disgrace.  And,  let  me  add,  that 
if  the  School  Fund  be  not  safe  in  the  scrip  of  the  State,  it  is  safe 
nowhere.    If  our  love  of  honor  is  once  lost,  our  love  of  education 
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will  soon  follow.  Once  repudiate  our  honest  debts,  and,  even 
were  this  School  Fund  saved  from  the  wreck  now,  at  the  very 
next  temptation  it  would  be  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  ite 
establishment.  Repudiation,  once  admitted  and  entertained,  will 
contaminate  our  whole  system,  —  will  infect  our  entire  policy.  It 
will  be  that  first  step  which  costs,  and  its  cost  will  be  our  whole 
character. 

Let  us,  then,  rebuke  the  first  suggestion  of  such  a  doctrine.  Let 
«9  prove  to  Governor  Morton,  at  the  next  election,  that  he  cannot 
cast  suspicions  upon  the  good  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
propose  measures  which  would  more  than  justify  those  suspi- 
cions, with  impunity.  Let  the  man  who  desires  something 
safer  than  our  State  scrip,  be  taught  that  he  must  seek  some 
safer  place  than  the  Executive  Chair  for  saying  so ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  course  of  remark  of  his  Excellency,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  credit  of  the  State  and  the  safety  of  the  School  Fund, 
is,  after  all,  only  a  fair  illustration  of  the  spirit  which  pervades 
his  whole  message; — a  spirit,  which  I  cannot  characterize 
in  more  courteous  terms,  than  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  unscrupu- 
lous perversion- and  misrepresentation  for  mere  party  purposes; 
a  spirit,  which  sticks  not  at  defaming  the  Commonwealth  itself, 
and  dishonoring  it  before  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  casting 
reproach  upon  other  parties  and  previous  administrations,  and 
of  attempting  to  magnify  the  merits  and  to  prolong  the  period 
of  his  own ;  a  spirit  which  seems  to  regard  truth,  honor,  faith, 
even  the  old  trophies  of  our  fathers'  glory,  every  thing,  as  indif- 
ferent, save  personal  or  party  supremacy,  and  which  considers 
these  as  cheaply  purchased,  by  almost  any  amount  of  impo- 
sition and  pretence. 

"We  see  this  spirit  displayed  again  in  relation  to  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  State,  —in  that  flagrant  misstatement,  more 
especially,  that  the  State  had  expended  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  during  the  last  eight  years,  over  and  above 
its  receipts,  and  was  actually  in  debt  to  that  amount ;  a  declara- 
tion which  has  no  other  shadow  of  truth  to  rest  upon,  than  the 
fact  that  the  Commonwealth,  during  one  of  those  eight  years, 
saw  fit  to  subscribe  for  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  stock  in  the 
Western  Railroad.     And  this  act,  which  took  place  under  the 
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lead  o!  one  of  Governor  Morton's  own  Mends,  — now,  by  some 
extraordinary  political  legerdemain,  installed  in  tlie  office  wliich 
had  been  vacated  by  the  proscription  ot  the  faithful  and  patriotic 
Lmooln,_this  subscription,  forsooth,  is  set  down  as  an  ordinary 
expend.tnre,  and  is  relied  upon  as  justifying  the  reproach  upon 
the  btate,  of  having  vastly  exceeded  her  income. 

Sir,  I  have  no  idea  of  following  the  Governor  through  all  these 
exaggerations  and  perversions  on  the  subject  of  our  State 
expenditures,  but  there  is  one  view  of  these  expenditures  which 
I  desire  briefly  to  present  to  you. 

How  is  if,  let  me  asit,  how  is  it,  that  the  aggregate  of  State 
outlay  and  State  liability  have  been  so  augmented  within  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  ?  It  has  been,  as  every  body  knows  by 
appropriations  to  the  erection  of  Insane  Hospitals,  to  the  sup- 
port of  Asylums  for  the  bhnd  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the 
encouragement  of  our  volunteer  militia,  to  the  agrieultoral  geo- 
logical, and  territorial  surveys  of  the  State,  and  to  the  oon- 
stmotion  of  that  system  of  railroads,  which  has  made  every  man 
in  the  State  the  neighbor  of  every  other  man,  and  the  State 
Itself  the  neighbor  of  every  other  State.  These  have  been  the 
objects  upon  which  the  public  liberality  has  been  so  lar^elv 
bestowed.  '^   •' 

Now,  Sir,  our  opponents  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  sit  on  two 
stools,  or  to  ride  on  two  hobbies  at  the  same  time.  It  is  against 
reason,  it  is  against  nature.  They  arS  not  to  be  permitted  to 
justify  and  eulogize  the  object  ot  an  expenditure,  and  yet  to 
disavow  and  denounce  the  expenditure  itself.  They  must  either 
approve  both,  or  condemn  both.  They  cannot  be  permitted  to 
claim  the  credit  of  parsimony  and  liberahty,  of  economy  and 
generosity,  in  the  same  breath.  They  must  either  hate  tiic  one 
and  love  the  other,  or  they  must  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the 
other.  It  IS  as  true  of  institutions  and  of  improvements  as  of 
individuals,  "  you  talte  m,  life  when  you  t.lte  the  means  I  have 
to  live. '  And  tliey  are  to  be  allowed  no  credit  for  the  cxislenee 
of  public  works,  on  the  strength  of  mere  vague  and  indefinite 
eulogies  of  them,  after  they  are  completed,  wh6  cease  not  to 
decry  the  means  by  which  alone  they  could  have  been  under- 
taken.    Let,  then,  the  friends  of  Governor  Morton  choose  which 
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horn  of  the  dilemma  they  will.  Will  they  be  content  to  be  stig- 
matized as  the  enemies  of  these  noble  charities,  of  these  bene- 
ficent institutions,  of  these  magnificent  public  improvements, 
which  have  illustrated  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  last  ten  years,  —  or  will  they  consent  to  take  their  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  whatever  of  liability  or  outlay  they  may 
have  cost?  One  thing  or  the  other  they  must  do.  And  for  one, 
as  a  Massachusetts  Whig,  I  care  not  a  straw  which,  I  wish  to 
divide  the  responsibility  of  this  portion  of  our  State  policy  with 
no  party  that  is  not  willing  —  nay,  that  does  not  desire  —  to  share 
it.  It  is  as  much  as  ever  that  I  ana  willing  to  divide  it  with  those 
who  do.  I  adopt  the  idea  of  a  celebrated  ancient  lawgiver, 
who,  when  he  was  arraigned  for  extravagance,  declared  that  he 
would  gladly  submit  to  the  charge,  if  all  the  noble  works  to 
which  the  public  moneys  had  been  appropriated  could  be  in- 
scribed with  his  own  name,  instead  of  being  called  by  the  name 
of  the  city  over  which  he  had  presided  I  Yes,  let  all  the  noble 
institutions,  and  edifices,  and  enterprises,  and  improvements, 
which  have  been  aided  by  the  appropriations  of  State  money 
or  State  credit,  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
be  admitted  as  exclusively  the  results  of  Whig  policy,  and  our 
opponents  may  carp  and  cavil  and  rail  at  the  cost  as  much  as 
they  please.  Why,  what  is  the  paltry  debt,  or  even  the  more 
considerable  liability  of  Massachusetts,  when  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  objects  for  -rfhieh  they  have  been  incurred  and  con- 
tracted ?  Is  there  a  man  here,  is  there  a  man  in  Massachusetts, 
who  would  undo  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing, for  the  promotion  of  science,  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
real  resources  and  rightful  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  for  facili- 
tating the  intercourse  of  our  citizens  and  the  interchange  of  their 
commodities,  for  the  sake  of  wiping  off  the  little  debt  of  the 
State  ?  There  are  many  men  who  will  say  that  they  would  do 
so,  for  mere  party  effect.  But  if  the  thing  were  possible ;  if  by 
'the  rubbing  of  some  Aladdin's  lamp,  our  hospitals  and  asylums 
could  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  now  happy  inmates  be 
remanded  to  the  destitution  and  the  dungeons  from  which  they 
have  been  rescued ;  if  by  the  utterance  of  some  magic  phrase, 
some  "presto — change,"  our  railroads  could  be  annihilated,  the 
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rocks  and  hills  be  again  exalted  between  us  and  Albany,  the 
valleys  again  be  made  low,  the  straight  be  made  crooked  and 
the  plain  places  rough ;  is  there  a  man  in  %  Commonwealth 
who  would  take  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  in  order  to  cancel 
the  few  millions  of  State  bonds  which  have  been  issued  to  pay 
for  them  ?  Until  such  a  man  be  found,  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
these  absurd  and  hypocritical  lamentations  over  the  loans  and 
liabilities  of  Massachusetts. 

I  had  intended,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  allude  to  other  parts  of  the 
Governor's  Message,  and  to  other  features  of  the  policy  of  his 
supporters.     I  had  proposed,  especially,  to  allude  to  that  assault 
which  was  made,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  upon  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  by  the  unconstitutional  act  which 
was  so  rashly  adopted  for  reducing  the  salary  of  the  judges.     I 
wished,  also,  to  have  borne  my  humble  testimony  to  the  charac- 
ters  and   qualifications   of  our   candidates   for   Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  —  George  N.  Briggs  and  John  Reed,  — 
men  with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  and  my  pride  to  be 
associated  in  the  Councils  of  the  Nation,  and  for  whom  I  enter- 
tain the  most  profound  respect,  as  well  as  the  warmest  personal 
regard.     But  there  will  be  opportunities  hereafter.     Other  gen- 
tlemen are  present  to  address  this  meeting,  and  I  hasten  to  make 
way  for  them.     Let  me  not  conclude,  however,  without  a  closing  ' 
word  of  appeal.     It  has  been  quite  too  common,  I  am  aware, 
for  politicians  to  call  every  thing  a  crisis,  and  the  phrase  has 
almost  passed  into  a  byword.    But  critical  periods  in  the  history 
of  Commonwealths  do  nevertheless  occur,  and  it  would  be  a 
fatal  delusion,  if  we  did  not  feel  and  realize  that  such  a  period 
has  now  arrived  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts.    This  old  Com- 
monwealth, of  ours  has  hitherto  occupied  a  proud   and  lofty 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     It  has  exercised  an  influence, 
not  easily  to  be  exaggerated,  on  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
There  has  been  a  stability  about  hev  institutions,  a  steadiness 
in  the  character  of  her  people,  a  consistency  in  her  political 
course,  an  unyielding  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  law, 
which  have  given  her  a  name  and  a  praise  in  all  the  land.     Yes 
the  old  Pine  Tree,  from  the  earliest  day  in  which  our  Fathers 
transplanted  it  to  these  shores,  and  adopted  it  as  the  emblem  of 
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their  infant  Republic,  has  been  seen  standing  in  ever-during  ver- 
dure, —  brolten  by  no  blast  of  adversity,  withered  by  no  heat  of 
prosperity,  still  stijjiiing  its  roots  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  storm, 
still  lifting  its  branches  higher  and  higher  in  the  sunshine  1  But 
an  unfilial  hand  is  now  raised  against  it.  Sir,  Massachusetts 
will  cease  to  be  Massachusetts,  if  the  policy  of  her  existing  ad- 
ministration shall  be  permanently  sustained.  Her  name  may  be 
left,  her  place  on  the  map  may  be  unaltered,  her  territory  may  be 
unchanged,  and  the  monuments  of  the  noble  deeds  of  her  Fathers 
may  still  stand  thick  on  her  hiUs  and  plains ;  but  if  such  a  policy 
is  to  prevail  in  her  councils,  her  glory  will  be  a  merely  historical 
glory;  her  honor  will  belong  only  to  the  records  of  the  past  I 
She  will  cease  to  be  that  Massachusetts  which  we  have  so 
long  loved  and  respected;  that  Massachusetts  which  has  been 
pronounced  "  the  Model  State "  by  foreign  travellers;  that  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  has  extorted  the  homage  of  an  ill-disguised 
envy,  even  from  those  few  of  her  sister  States,  from  whom  she 
has  failed  in  winning  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  affection ! 

Let  us,  then,  redeem  her,  before  it  is  too  late.  Let  us  rescue 
her,  while  she  is  still  worthy  of  being  rescued.  Let  us  resolve 
to  place  her  once  more  in  a  position,  in  which  she  may  be  true 
to  herself,  true  to  her  own  character  and  her  own  children,  and 
true  to  the  whole  country !  Let  us  restore  her  now  to  a  con- 
dition, which  shall  not  only  give  assurance  that  her  own 
Constitution  shall  be  maintained,  her  own  credit  vindicated,  het 
own  honor  upheld,  but  that  a  majority  of  her  citizens  shall  be  in 
readiness,  when  the  great  National  line  shall  be  again  formed  in 
May  next,  to  march  with  unbroken  ranks  to  their  old  place 
under  the  old  Whig  banner,  and  to  do  battle  under  whatever 
commander  may  be  selected  to  lead  us  on  to  victory  I 
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Mr,  Speaker, — 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  fortune  of  this  House  to  be 
employed,  during  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  time  since 
the  present  session  commenced,  in  discussing  what  are  called 
first  principles.  For  eight  or  ten  days,  not  long  since  gone 
by,  we  were  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  that  great  writ 
of  personal  liberty,  the  Habeas  Corpus.  And,  in  the  course  of 
that  discussion,  doctrines  were  advanced,  in  some  qnartei-s  of 
the  House,  to  my  mind  not  a  little  strange  and  startling,  and 
upon  which  I  desired  at  the  time  to  have  made  some  comments 
But,  in  common  with  many  other  gentlemen  better  entitled  to 
a  hearing,  I  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  the  floor  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  have  now  been  engaged,  during  the  morning  hour  of 
many  days,  in  a  debate  on  a  second  great  principle  of  civil 
liberty,  — the  Right  of  Petition.  And  upon  this  subject  opi- 
nions have  been  expressed,  and  positions  maintained,  which  are 
even  more  extraordinary  and  more  startling;  and  from  which  I 
am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  declare  my  utter  djesent. 

The  idea,  that  the  right  of  petition  does  not  imply  the  right 
of  having  a  petition  received!  The  doctrine,  that  the  right  of 
the  people  to  apply  to  the  government  for  redress  of  grievances 
does  not  involve  any  obhgation  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  heed,  or  even  hear,  that  application  I  The  position  which  has 
been  seriously  maintained  here,  that  all  that  was  ever  intended 
by  the  right  of  petition,  was  the  right  of  individuals  or  of  assem- 
blies to  prepare  and  sign  a  paper,  setting  forth  the  grievances 
33* 
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under  which  they  are  suffering,  and  the  redress  which  they  seek; 
and  that  it  was  no  part  of  that  intention  to  secure  to  that  paper 
any  consideration  or  entertainment  whatever  from  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed !  Why,  Sir,  these  doctrines  seem  to  me  about  as 
reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  contend,  that  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  implies  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  regard  or  obey  the  writ,  and  no 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  execute  or  enforce  it ;  but 
that  it  is  only  designed  to  secure  to  an  imprisoned  citizen  the 
satisfaction  of  having  the  writ  itself,  duly  signed  and  attested,  to 
amuse  himself  with  in  his  solitary  confinement,  —  to  meditate 
upon  by  day,  or  to  put  under  his  pillow  to  dream  upon  by  night ! 
They  seem  to  me  about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  maintain, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  extends  only  to  the  freedom  of  the 
mechanical  enginery' of  the  press ;  that  it  was  only  intended  to 
secure  the  rights  of  individual  printers  to  compose,  set  up,  and 
strilic  off,  such  matter  as  might  be  agreeable  to  them  ;  but  that 
it  does  not  reach  to  the  privilege  of  publishing  or  circulating 
that  matter  after  it  is  struck  off!  In  a  word,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  right  of  petition  is  really  nothing  more  than  it  has  been 
represented  to  be  by  some  of  the  honorable  members  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  debate,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  poor  a  pre- 
tence, as  miserable  a  mockery,  as  empty  and  unmeaning  and 
worthless  an  abstraction,  as  was  ever  dignified  by  a  swelling 
name  or  a  high-sounding  title ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  expunged 
from  the  roll  of  civil  liberty,  the  sooner  it  ceases  to  hold  out  to 
the  ear  a  promise  only  to  be  broken  to  the  hope,  the  sooner  will 
the  people  understand  what  rights  they  really  do  possess. 

But,  Sir,  I  desire  to  proceed  with  this  subject  a  little  more- 
methodically,  and  to  notice  with  something  more  of  precision 
and  exactness  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  favor 
of  these  doctrines. 

The  question  before  the  House  is,  whether  the  rule,  which  has 
obtained  a  most  odious  notoriety,  in  many  quarters  of  the  coun- 
try, under  the  name  of  the  twenty-first  rule,  and  which  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  oifensiveness  by  recently  assuming  the  alias  of  the 
twenty-third  rule,  shall  remain  as  one  of  the  permanent  rules 
and  orders  of  the  present  Congress.     This  is  the  question  plainly 
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presented  in  the  instruotions  which  have  been  moved  by  the 
honorable  member  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black;)  and  this  is  the 
question  no  less  plainly  involved  in  the  simple  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  report.     And  what  is  this  mle  !     It  is  a  inle  providing 
that  no  petitions,  resolutions,  memorials,  or  other  papers,  on  cer- 
tain enumerated  subjects,  shall  be  received  by  this  House,  or 
entertained  in  any  way  whahiver.     Now,  Sir,  I  care  not  what 
those  enumerated  subjects  are.     I  hold  it  entirely  unimportant 
to  this  argument  to  state  them.     Whatever  they  may  be,  the 
principle  of  the  mle  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  same.     If  this 
House  may  declare  to-day  that  it  will  receive  no  petitions  on 
one  class  of  subjects,  it  may  to-morrow  declare  that  it  will  re- 
ceive no  petitions  on  another  class  of  subjeets;  and,  on  the  third 
day,  It  may  refuse  to  receive  any  petitions  at  alL  .  The  real 
inquiry  is,  have  we  a  right  to  prescribe  to  those  who  have  sent  us 
here  on  what  particular  subjects  their  prayers  shall  be  heard  in 
these  halls !     Is  it  within  our  prerogative  to  say  to  the  people  of 
the  United   States  — "  Gentlemen,  you  may  assemble  together 
in  what  numbers  you  please,  to  consult  upon  what  you  may 
choose  to  consider  your  grievances ;  you  may  sign  your  peti- 
tions individually  or  collectively;  you  may  adopt  resolutions  in 
your  primary  meetings,  or  in  your  legislative  assembhes ;  but  if 
those  petitions  or  resolutions  contain  any  allusion  to  this,  that, 
or  the  other  topic,  we  will  not  receive  them,  or  entertain  them 
in  any  way  whatever  ? " 

Sir,  I  utterly  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  right  on  our  part. 
I  hold  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  relations  we  sustain  to  our 
constituents.  I  hold  it  to  be  unwarranted  by  any  thing  either 
in  the  reason  or  the  history  of  parharaentary  proceedings.  I 
hold  it  to  be  in  direct  conffict  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  Constitution.  And  I  hold  it,  also,  to  be 
subversive  of  original,  inherent,  and  inalienable  rights  of  the 
people. 

The  honorable  member  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  A.  V.  Brown,) 
in  justifying  this  rule,  a  tew  mornings  ago,  drew  an  analogy 
from  the  relations  of  parent  and  child ;  and,  in  the  application 
of  this  analogy,  this  House  was  made  to  play  the  part  of  the 
parent,  and  the  people  were  left  to  sustain  the  character  of  the 
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child!     It  was  a  good  illustration,  Sir,  of  the  sort  of  reasoning  by 
which  this  rule  must  be  defended,  if  it  is  to  be  defended  at  all. 
But  this  House  does  not  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  the  people  of 
the    United    States.      We   are   not  their  parents,  masters,  or 
guardians.     We  are  sent  here  to  ascertain  their  wishes  ;  to  carry- 
out  their  will ;  to  do  their  work.     And  for  us  to  undertake  to 
limit  their  liberty  to  address  us,  or  abridge  their  privilege  of 
being  heard  here,  on  any  subjects  on  which  they  may  choose  to  be 
heard,  is  to  reverse  entirely  our  relative  positions.    It  is  the  repre- 
sentative instructing  the  constituent ;  the  agent  prescribing  terms 
to  his  principal ;  the  servant  imposing  conditions  on  the  master! 
.    I  shall  be  told  that  individual  petitioners  are  not  the  people ; 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  signers  of  petitions,  few  or  many,  are 
not  to  be  .confounded  with  the  rights  of  the  people  at  large. 
There  would  be  some  fitness  and  some  force  in  this  suggestion, 
if  we  were  considering  the  reception  of  a  single  petition,  or  of 
any  ascertained  number  of  petitions.     But  where  is  the  limit  to 
iiiis  rule?     Where  is  the  limit  to  the  principle  of  this  rule? 
Why,   Sir,  this  rule  excludes,  practically  and  daily,  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  petitioners.      It  denies  a  hear- 
ing, practically  and  daily,  to  whole  States  —  sovereign  States 
—  speaking  through  the  resolutions  of  their  Legislatures.     The 
Journals,    I  think,  will  show  that  the  resolutions  of  four  or 
five  States  have  been  thrust  back  into  the  faces  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  this  floor,  in  a  single  hour  of  a  single  morning. 
And  if  as  many  States  as  were  arrayed  here  the  other  day  on 
the  subject  of   General  Jackson's  fine, — seventeen,  I  think, — 
could  come  to  a  common  opinion  on  any  point  connected  with 
any  one  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in  this  rule,  —  nay,  if  all  the 
States  in  the  "Union,  or  all  the  people  of  all  the  States,  could 
come,  as  they  ought  to  come,  and  as  I  believe  that  one  day  or 
other  they  will  come,  to  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be  done 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
slave  trade  here  shall  be  no  more  tolerated,  but  that  this  metro- 
polis of  the  American  Republic  shall  be  purged  from  the  pollu- 
tion of  an  inhuman  and  abominable  traffic,  — this  rule  is  broad 
enough,  and  general  enough,  to  deny  a  hearing  to  them  all!     In 
principle,  then,  this  rule  goes  the  full  length  of  asserting  tlie 
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right  of  this  House,  to  say  to  the  people,  to  the  whole  people  of 
the  Union — ^ "  Come  one,  come  all,  we  wiJl  not  hear  yon." 

But,  says  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Rhett,) 
have  we  not  a  plenary  power,  under  the  Constitution,  "  to  deter- 
mine our  own  rules  of  proceeding?"     Yes,  Sir,  we  have  that 
power,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  our  determination  as  to  those 
rules.     But  power  is  one  thing,  and  right  is  another.     We  have 
the  power  to  do  many  things  in  this  House  which  we  have  yet 
no  manner  of  right  to  do.     We  are  the  final  judges  of  the  elec- 
tions and  returns  of  our  own  members.     And  if  a  majority  in 
this  House,  in  its  wilfulness  or  its  wantonness,  should  see  fit  to 
give  the  seat  in  a  contested  election  to  a  candidate  clearly  in  a 
minority,  or  to  admit  to  a  right  of  membership  on  this  floor 
persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  or  who  have  resided  less 
than  seven  years  in  the  United  States,  or  persons  who  do  not 
possess  any  other  of  the  constitutional  or  legal  qualifications  of 
members,— and  something  of  this  sort  has  been  done,  as  I  think, 
at  this  very  session,  — there  is  no  power  elsewhere  to  revise  or 
reverse  our  decision.     We  have  the  power,  also,  to  adopt  a  rule 
of  proceeding  by  which  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  not  be  recorded 
on  a  call  of  one  fifth  of  the  members  present,  or  shad  not  be 
recorded  at  all;  and,  indeed,  a  majority  of  this  House  almost 
went  this  length  at  the  outset  of  the  session,  in  excluding  from 
the  records  a  full  and  intelUgible  statement  of  a  question  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  and  taken.    We  have  the 
power,  too,  to  suppress  or  expunge  from  our  Journals  any  pro- 
ceedings which  we  may  not  fancy  to  have  the  people  find  recorded 
there ;  and  this  proceeding,  again,  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  this 
Capitol,  or  even  to  this  House  during  the  present  session.     But 
who  can  assert  that  we  have  any  right  to  resort  to  such  mea- 
sures, in  defiance  of  express  provisions  of  the   Constitution? 
Sir,  it  is  plain  that  this  power  to  determine  the  rules  of  our  own 
proceeding  must  be  held  in  subordination  to  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  must  be  exercised  also  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  rights,  the  reserved  or  inherent  rights,  of  the  people.     Our 
power  over  our  own  rules  of  proceeding  is,  indeed,  an  irrespon- 
sible power.     But  this  consideration  should  only  make  us  the 
more  anxious  to  ascertain  what  is  its  rightful  and  constitutional 
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limit,  and  the  more  careful  to  keep  ourselves  strictly  within  that 
limit. 

It  is  contended,  however,  by  the  advocates  of  this  rule,  that  it 
IS  not  inconsistent  with  any  provision  in  the  Constitution,  nor 
with  any  right  of  the  people.  The  first  article  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  it  is  said,  provides  only  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  right  of  the  people  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances ;"  and  this 
rule  is  not  a  law.  Sir,  this  is  sticking  to  the  bark  of  the  Con- 
stitution with  a  witness  to  it!  Can  it  be  seriously  pretended 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  clause,  that 
one  branch  of  Congress  should  effect,  by  a  mere  rule  of  proceed- 
ing, what  both  branches  are  prohibited  from  effecting  by  solemn 
statute  ?  If  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  and  the 
President  combined,  can  pass  no  law  abridging  the  right  of  the 
people  to  petition  the  Government,  is  it  not,  afot'tiori,  incompe- 
tent for  this  House  alone  to  abridge  that  right?  But  I  deny  the 
propriety  of  this  literal  interpretation  of  the  word  late  in  the  ar- 
ticle in  question.  The  first  article  of  amendment,  as  it  originally 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1789,  did  not  contain 
that  word.  Its  phraseology  was,  —  "  the  right  of  the  people  to 
apply  to  the  Government  for  redress  of  grievances  shall  not  be 
infringed."  This  is  the  real  gist  of  the  provision.  The  Senate, 
in  incorporating  some  additional  matter  into  the  same  article, 
found  it  necessary  to  change  the  construction  of  the  sentence. 
But  it  was  a  change  of  construction  only,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  the  idea,  that  any  change  of  the  sense  or 
substance  was  intended. 

Why,  Sir,  this  article  of  amendment,  with  many  others,  was 
adopted,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  number 
of  the  State  conventions,  by  which  the  Constitution  was  origin-- 
ally  ratified.  And  in  what  terms  did  those  State  conventions, 
recommend  it  ?  In  what  terms  did  your  own  State  of  Virginia 
propose  its  adoption  ?  "  Every  freeman  has  a  right  to  petition, 
or  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  the  redress  of  grievances,"  This 
was  the  language  of  Virginia  in  1789 ;  and  it  was  well  said  of  it 
by  Judge  Tucker,  in  his  appendix  to  Blackstone,  that  "it  was. 
the  language  of  a  free  people  asserting  their  rights,"  while  the 
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language  of  the  Constitation,  he  adds,  "savors  of  that  style  of 
condescension  in  which  favors  are  supposed  to  be  -rranted." 

Bat  we  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Bhett,)  and  again  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Belser,) 
that  this  article  was  adopted  in  contemplation  of  a  particular 
mode  of  abndging  the  right  of  petition ;  that  it  had  reference  to 
certain  old  Enghsh  Eiot  Acts,  which  prohibited  the  people  from 
assembbng  in  tumnltuous  masses  to  petition  the  Government. 
Admit  all  that  the  gentlemen  have  said  on  this  point.     Admit 
that  the  language  of  this  article  was  derived  from  the  English 
Bill  of  Eights,  and  was  originally  aimed  at  some  particular 
restraint  upon  the  right  in  question.    What  then  !     Is  there  any 
thing  in  llie  article  which  confines  its  application,  now  and  at  alj 
times  to  come,  lo  the  particular  mode  of  abridgment  which  first 
gave  occasion  to  it  ?     Sir,  the  phraseology  of  the  article  is  com- 
prehensive and  general.     It  declares  that  the  right  of  petition 
shah  not  be  abridged  by  Congress;  not  that  it  shaU  not  be 
abridged  in  one  way,  or  in  another  way,  but  that  it  shall  not  be 
abridged  at  all.     Gentlemen  might  as  well  contend  that  the 
general  statute  of  murder  was  only  designed  to  prevent  and 
punish  those  Idnds  of  homicide  which  were  in  vogue  when  the 
statute  was  passed,  as  to  contend  that  this  article  of  the  Consti- 
tation was  only  intended  to  prohibit  those  modes  of  abridging 
tiie  right  of  petition  which  were  contemplated  at  the  lime  of  its 
adoption.     Upon  this  principle,  if  any  ingenious  villain  could 
only  discover  some  new  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  human  life 
it  would  be  "killing  — no  murder!"    Such  a  principle  would 
make  a  farce  of  all  legislarion. 

But  the  honorable  member  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Belser)  has 
discovered  sundry  instances  in  which  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons have  refused  to  receive  petitions,  and  have  even  passed 
rules  for  refusing  to  receive  them.  And  upon  this  discovery  he 
has  founded  what  he  seemed  to  consider  a  most  triumphant  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  oonsHtufionahty  of  the  rale  of  thk  House. 
The  argument,  if  I  understand  it,  is  this ;  that  the  refusal  to 
receive  petitions  at  diserefion,  was  a  well-known  practice  of  the 
British  Parliament  before  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution ;  that 
the  framers  of  the  ConsHtution  must  have  understood  and  con- 
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templated  that  practice ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  default  of  any 
express  allusion  to  it,  there  is  no  reason  for  imagining  that  it 
■was  intended  to  be  reached  or  remedied  by  the  article  of  amend- 
ment in  question. 

Now,  sir,  I  disagree  to  this  argument  altogether.  I  deny  the 
correctness,  both  of  the  premises  and  of  the  conclusion.  I  main- 
tain, in  precise  opposition  to  it,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  right 
to  present  petitions  to  the  Government,  including  the  right  to 
have  these  petitions  received,  was  an  old,  original,  inherent  right 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  acknowledged  and  allowed  from 
a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary. I  maintain,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  understood  and  appreciated  this  inherent  right.  I 
maintain,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  refusal  to  receive  petitions 
in  certain  cases,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  principle"!  and  general  practice  of  that 
body,  arising  out  of  circum-itances  pecuhar  to  those  case-,  ind 
furnishing  no  justification  for  the  rale  which  is  under  con-^ideia- 
tion  here.  And  I  maintain,  in  the  fouith  place,  that  there  is 
abundant  reason  for  the  as^iurance,  that  the  fiaracr-.  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  have  been  the  last  persons  m  the  world  to  sanction 
such  refusals,  or  to  consider  them  as  in  any  degree  furnishing 
precedents  for  us  to  follow.  I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  it  is  not  often 
easy  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  propositions  of  this  kind.  But 
if  the  House  will  bear  with  me  a  few  moments,  I  think  I  can 
show  them,  at  least,  that  I  do  not  speak  without  book. 

And  here,  Mr,  Speaker,  if  I  had  a  whole  morning  before  me, 
instead  of  the  rapidly  flying  remnant  of  a  little  hour,  I  might 
bring  to  the  remembrance  of  gentlemen  not  a  few  passages  of 
English  history  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  character. 
I  might  go  back  to  those  great  conflicts  for  civil  liberty  in  the 
Old  World,  two  centuries  ago,  by  which  our  fathers  were  exer- 
cised and  instructed  for  its  establishment  in  the  New.  I  might 
refer  to  days,  on  which  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens were  seen  going  up  to  Parliament,  en  masse,  to  present 
their  petitions  for  redress;  days,  when  the  constituents  of  the 
immortal  John  Hampden  were  seen  riding  up  from  Buckingham- 
shire, each  one  with  a  copy  of  a  famous  protest  which  they  had 
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adopted  in  his  hatband,  to  petition  against  ship-money,  and  to 
demand  the  release  from  imprisonment  of  their  gallant  and  glo- 
rious Representative;  days,  when  fifteen  thousand  women,  headed 
by  the  wife  of  an  honest  brewer,  were  seen  wending  their  way 
■with  a  petition  to  the  very  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
when  those  doors  were  thrown  open  to  receive  them !  And  what 
was  the  moral  of  those  scenes?  Sir,  in  those  days  the  champions 
of  the  popular  cause  relied  greatly  on  the  exercise  of  this  right 
of  petition  to  strengthen  them  in  then-  struggles  against  the  en- 
croachments and  exactions  of  the  Crown.  Petitions  to  the 
Parliament  and  petitions  to  the  King  were  then  among  the  most 
important  instruments  of  the  popular  movement.  There  was 
even  a  time  when  the  friends  of  freedom  assumed  the  party 
name  of  Petitioners,  and  when  the  friends  of  prerogative  and 
power  were  known  by  the  name  of  Abhorrers — abhorrers  of  peti- 
tions! and  these  names  of  Petitioners  and  Abhorrers  were  as 
common  and  as  general  as  Whig  and  Tory  afterwards  were, 
and  designated  respectively  the  same  party  divisions.  And  there 
is  one  little  anecdote  of  those  days,  which  I  cannot  forbear  recit- 
ing with  greater  exactness.  It  is  the  anecdote  of  a  man,  whose 
real  name  is  not  recorded  on  the  page  of  history,  but  who  gave 
a  name  to  himself  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten;  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  foreshadowed  something  of  the 'indomi- 
table spirit  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  petition,  which  has 
been  so  often  manifested  on  this  floor  by  my  honored  and  vene- 
rable colleague  (Mr.  Adams;)  a  man  who  went  in  person  into 
the  very  presence  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  presented  to  him  a 
petition,  complaining  of  some  act  of  oppression  and  demanding 
redress.  "How  dare  you,"  said  the  King,  "present  me  such  a 
petition  ? "  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty, "  said  the  man,  "  my 
name  is  Dare."  He  was  rewarded  ior  his  boldness,  not  as  my 
venerable  colleague  was  on  a  well-remenibered  occasion,  by  a 
resolution  of  censure  or  impeachment,  (lelum  hnbelle,  sine  ictu  !) 
but  by  a  heavy  fine  and  a  long- con  tinned  imprisonment.  If  I 
remember  right,  Sir,  the  first  child  born  in  the  Jamestown  colony 
was  christened  "  Virginia  Dare,"  and  perhaps  the  name  was  in 
honor  of  this  stout  and  sturdy  old  upholder  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion!    This  supposition,  however,  would  involve  a  slight  ana- 
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clironism,  I  fear,  and  must  therefore  be  abandoned.  I  fear 
still  more  that  most  of  the  Dare  family  of  Virginia  of  the 
present  day  would  be  disposed  to  renounce  and  disown  such  a 
namesake. 

But  these  historical  reminiscences,  pertinent  as  they  are,  do 
not  come  near  enough  to  the  point,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  my 
argument;  and  I  proceed  to  cite  a  case  which  will  more  clearly 
sustain  the  exact  positions  I  have  laid  down. 

In  the  year  1668,  one  Mr.  Thomas  Skinner  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  British  House  of  Lords,  complaining  of  certain 
oppressive  acts  of  the  East  India  Company.  These  acts  were 
properly  cognizable,  it  would  seem,  by  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law.  But  the  Lords,  notwithstanding,  determined  to  assume 
jurisdiction,  and  decide  upon  them  for  themselves.  The  East 
India  Company  thereupon  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  complaining  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  denying 
their  right  to  proceed  in  the  premises.  The  Lords  immediately 
took  umbrage  at  this  petition,  as  libellous  and  scandalous,  as  a 
breach  of  their  privilege  and  an  encroachment  upon  their  prero- 
gative, and  proceeded  to  punish  Sir  Samuel  Bernardiston  and 
other  members  of  the  company  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  A 
long  and  angry  dispute  forthwith  arose  between  the  two  branches 
of  Parliament  on  this  particular  point :  —  how  far  petitions  which 
were  presented  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  taken  notice 
of  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  elsewhere ;  and,  in  the  course  of  this 
dispute,  the  right  of  petition  generaUy  underwent  a  strict  and 
thorough  investigation.  Elaborate  reports  were  made  on  both 
Bides,  and  sundry  resolutions  were  adopted.  I  find  no  detailed 
record  of  the  reports,  but  among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Commons  were  the  following : 

"  That  it  is  an  inherent  right  of  every  commoner  of  England  to  prepare  anS  present 
petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  case  of  grievances,  and  of  tho  House  of  Com- 

"  It  hath  been  always,  time  out  of  mind,  the  constant  and  ancontrovertcd  usage  and 
custom  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  petitions  presented  to  Ihem  from  com- 
moners, in  case  of  grievance,  public  or  private;  in  evidence  whereof,  it  is  one  of  the 
first  works  that  is  done  by  the  House  of  Commons,  W>  appoint  a  Grand  Committee  to 
receive  petitions  and  informations  of  grievances." 

"  111  case  men  should  be  punishable  in  otiier  courts  tor  preparing  and  presenting 
petitions  for  redress  of  grievances  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  may  dLsr^ourjgc  and 
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deter  His  Majesty's  gubjecls  fram  secting  redress  of  thoir  grievances,  and  by  that  means 
ftustrMo  tlie  main  and  pnneipal  end  for  whicii  ParliaraenK  were  ordained." 

Sir,  what  fuller  evidence  eould  be  given,  what  stronger  teati- 
mony  adduced,  of  the  importance  which  was  attached  in  those 
early  days  to  this  inherent  right  of  petition,  or  of  the  inviolable 
sanctity  which  belonged  to  it?  "What  significance  there  is  in 
the  fact  here  stated,  that  "it  is  one  of  the  first  works  that  is 
done  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  appoint  a  grand  committee 
to  receive  petitions  and  informations  of  grievances ! "  What  an 
emphasis  in  the  idea  that "  it  may  discourage  and  deter  His 
Majesty's  subjects  from  seeking  redress  of  their  grievances,  and 
by  that  means  frustrate  the  main  and  principal  end  for  which 
Parliaments  were  ordained!"  I  imagine  that  no  gentleman 
will  desire  further  evidence  as  to  the  first  proposition  which  I 
undertook  to  establish. 

But  where  is  the  evidence  that  our  fathers  regarded  this  right 
of  petition  in  the  same  light  ?     Why,  Sir,  it  so  happens  that  in 
the  Congress  of  1789,  by  which  the  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution were  agreed  upon,  this  first  article  of  amendment,  which 
is  in  controversy  in  this  debate,  was  the  subject  of  some  discus- 
sion.    The  adoption  of  it  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Congress.     But  on  what  grounds  was  it  opposed? 
Was  it  on  the  idea  which  has  been  held  out  in  this  debate,  that 
it  would  be  unbecoming  in  a  free  and  sovereign  people  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  attitude  of  petitioners  to  this  House  ? 
Was  it  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  petition  was  not  an 
American  right,  as  was  suggested  by  a  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, I  think,  during  the  last  Congi-ess  ?     No.     Our  fathers 
of  that  day  were  fresh  from  the  great  conflicts  and  controversies 
of  the  Revolution,  and  they  understood  what  American  rights 
were,  too  well  to  broach  such  an  idea  as  that.     It  was  opposed 
on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  petition  already  existed,  and 
needed  no  new  assertion.     It  was  said  that  it  was  «  a  self-evi- 
dent, inalienable  right,  which  the  people  possessed."     It  was 
said  that  "it  would   never  be  called  in  question."     While,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  the  advocates  of  the  amend- 
ment, that,  although  it  was  "an  inherent,  existing  right,"  it 
would  be  well,  from  its  very  value,  to  give  it  the  additional  force 
and  solemnity  of  a  constitutional  sanction. 
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ie  who  framed  this  report  (aaid  Mr.  Benson)  proceaded  on  the  prin- 
cipie  that  those  rights  belonged  to  tto  people.  They  coneeived  them  to  be  inherent, 
and  all  that  thoy  meant  to  provide  against  was  their  being  infringed  lij  the  goyern- 

Need  I  add  any  thing  more,  Sir,  on  the  second  proposition 
which  I  undertook  to  maintain? 

Let  rae  hasten,  then,  to  the  principle  of  reception,  and  to  those 
instances  of  refusal  to  receive,  which  have  been  cited  by  the 
honorable  member  from  Alabama. 

And  first  let  me  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  House  a  fact  of  no 
little  significance  upon  this  point  of  my  argument,  which  I  find 
in  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company  case,  already  referred 
to.  Among  the  other  resolutions  reported  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  that  occasion,  was  one  in  these  words ;  — 

"  That  it  13  the  nnflouhted  right  and  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  judge 
and  determine  touehicg  the  nature  and  matlor  of  snoh  petitions,  how  far  they  are  fit  or 
unfit  to  he  reeeived." 

I  can  imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  triumphant  tone  in  which 
this  resolution  would  have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
House,  had  it  fallen  under  the  eye  of  any  one  of  the  advocates 
of  the  rule  under  debate.  I  confess  that,  at  first,  I  was  not  a 
little  perplexed  by  it  myself.  Trae,  it  was  open  to  the  remark, 
that  it  was  reported  in  the  spirit  of  a  protest  against  the  assump- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  other  resolutions,  by  which 
it  was  preceded  and  followed,  gave  ample  reason  for  believing, 
that  it  was  only  designed  to  deny  the  right  of  any  body  but 
themselves,  to  judge  as  to  petitions  presented  to  the  Commons, 
how  far  they  were  fit  or  unfit  to  be  received.  Still,  the  language 
of  the  resolution,  as  I  have  read  it,  is  certainly  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  I  have  undertaken  to  establish  ;  and  I 
plainly  perceive  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  has  been  heard  in 
some  quarters  of  the  House.  But  what  will  gentlemen  say 
when  they  learn  that  before  this  resolution  was  adopted,  the 
word  "  received"  was  stricken  out,  upon  formal  motion,  and  the 
word  "retained"  inserted  in  its  place  I  This,  Sir,  is  the  fact. 
Here  is  the  record  of  it.'  And  no  better  proof  could  be  fur- 
nished than  is  found  in  this  deliberate  change  of  phraseology, 
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that  those  who  made  it  were  unwiUing,  after  asserting  so  em- 
phatieaily  the  inherent  right  of  every  commoner  of  England  to 
present  petitions,  to  abridge  and  even  annihilate  that  right  in 
the  next  breath,  by  arrogating  to  themselves  an  unlimited  right 
of  judgment,  how  far  these  petitions  were  fit  or  unfit  to  be  re- 
ceived. They  claimed  only  the  right  to  judge  how  far  they 
were  fit  to  be  retained;  and  to  retain,  I  need  not  say,  ex  vi  ter- 
mini, implies  reception. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  examples  which  have  been  cited  of  a 
direct  refusal  to  receive  in  later  days,  and  with  the  standing 
rules  of  the  House  of  Commons  under  which  these  examples 
have  occurred  1 

It  is  true,  Sh,  that  two  rules  of  this  character  were  adopted  by 
that  body  more  than  a  century  ago.  One  of  them  to  the  effect, 
"that  they  would  receive  no  petitions  against  a  bill,  actually 
pending,  for  imposing  taxes  or  duties."  The  other,  "  that  they 
would  receive  no  petitions  for  grants  or  appropriations  of  money 
relating  to  public  service  not  recommended  by  the  Crown." 
Now,  these  are  the  only  rules  of  the  kind  which  have  ever  been 
known  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  England;  and  all 
the  cases  in  which  petitions,  respectful  in  their  terms,  have  been 
refused  a  reception,  are  found  to  be  ranged  under  the  authority 
of  these  two  rules.  And  how  am  I  to  substantiate  my  position, 
that  these  rules  are  exceptions  to  the  general  principles  and 
general  practice  of  Parliament,  and  furnish  no  justification  of  the 
rule  of  this  House?  I  shall  summon  to  ray  aid,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  great  authority  upon  all  questions  of  parliamentary 
proceeding,  Mr.  Hatseil;  from  whose  well-known  work  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson compiled  his  Manual,  and  to  whom  the  highest  acknow- 
ledgments are  paid  in  the  preface  to  that  Manual.  Let  Mr. 
Hatsell  explain  these  rules,  and  the  reasons  of  them,  in  his  own 
words,  and  then  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say  in  addition : 

"  We  see  from  the  foregoing  instances,  particularly  from  the  precedonla  which  are 
citirf,  and  read  on  the  10th  of  April,  1733,  that  very  soon  afier  the  Revolution,  the 
House  found  it  necesearj  to  establish  a  rule,  "  Siat  they  would  cot  receive  any  petition 
against  a  bill,  then  depending,  for  imposing  a  tax  or  duty."  The  principle  upon  which 
this  rale  was  adopted  appears  to  he  this,  —  that  a  tax  gener^ly  extending  in  its  effect 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  more  or  lees  affecting  every  individual,  and  in  its 
nature  necessarily  and  intentionally  imposing  a  burden  upon  the  people,  it  can  answer 
34' 
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no  end  or  purpose  whateTer  for  any  sot  of  pelitionera  to  stale  these  consequences  its  a 
grievance  to  the  House.  The  House  of  Commons,  before  they  come  to  a  resolation 
■which  imposes  a  tax,  CHiinot  but  know  that  it  may  very  sensibly  aEFect  the  commerce 
or  manufacture  upon  ivliich  the  duty  is  laid ;  but  they  cannot  permit  the  inconvenience 
that  may  possibly  be  brought  upon  a  particular  branch  of  trade  to  weigh  with  them, 
when  put  in  the  balance  with  those  advantages  which  are  intended  lo  result  to  the  whole, 
and  which  the  public  necessities  of  the  State  demand  from  (hem.  For  those  reasons 
it  has  been  thought  better,  and  more  candid  to  the  persons  petitioning,  at  once  to  refuse 
receiving  their  petition,  rather  than  by  receiving  it  to  g^ve  countenance  to  the  applica- 
tion, and  to  mislead  the  petitioners  into  an  idea,  that  in  consequence  of  their  petition 
the  House  of  Commons  would  desist  fiom  the  tas  proposed,  and  impose  another,  which, 
though  it  might  be  leas  felt  by  that  branch  of  trade,  might  be  more  oppressive  to  some 
other  branch. 

"  Upon  an  aoeurale  esamination  of  the  numerous  precedents  cited  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1783,  {in  favor  of  the  doctrine  which  was  then  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sandys,  and 
tiiose  who  supported  the  petition  of  tlie  city  of  London)  out  of  seventy-nine  cases 
which  were  then  produced  and  read,  it  will  be  found  there  arc  but  three  which  apply 
to  this  question.  The  first  of  these  is  the  petition  agsinst  a  bill  for  imposing  a  duty  of 
ten  per  cant.  («Jwo(wOTi upon  the  woolen  manufacture  in  the  year  1696-'7-  The  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  of  Ways  Md  Means  upon  this  point  brought  such  a  cloud  of 
peljtions  from  all  paits  of  the  kingdom— not  only  from  those  who  were  immediately 
concerned  in  the  woolen  trade,  hut  from  others  who  thought  they  might  be  ultimately 
alfectedhy  it  —  that  it  was  thought  advisable  not  even  to  present  the  bill.  And  in  the 
very  next  session,  in  April  and  June,  1 698,  the  Honse,  having  felt  the  inconveniency 
resulting  from  admitting  these  petitions,  peremptmily  refused  to  receive  tlie  petitions 
which  were  then  offered  against  the  taxes  at  that  time  depending." 

In  the  following  note  to  this  passage,  the  rule  is  still  further 
explained :  — 

"  What  Mr,  Winnington  afterwards  said  in  the  debate  upon  the  petition  against  the 
bill  relftUng  to  the  trade  of  the  sugar  colonies,  proved  true  upon  this  occasion.  '  If  we 
were  U>  receive  all  petitions  against  biQs  that  are  brought  in  for  the  laying  on  of  any 
new  duUes,  there  would  be  such  mnltilndes  of  them  against  every  such  bill,  that  the 
nation  might  be  undone  for  want  of  an  immediate  supply  for  the  public  use,  whilst  we 
are  sittii^  to  hear  frivolous  petitions  against  bills  brought  in  for  granting  that  supply.' 
Commons  Debates,  vol.  vii.  p,  310.  This  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  the  receiving 
petitions  wliich  de^re  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  taxes  imposed  in  any  former  session ; 
no  public  service  is  delayed  by  receiving  and  considering  such  petitions ;  nor  can  the 
time  of  the  House  be  employed  more  properly  than  in  endeavoring  to  lighten  the  buc- 
dens  which  have  been  necessarily  imposed  apon  tiie  people,  by  introducing  such  regu- 
lations, in  the  manner  of  collecting  the  taxes,  ns  experience  shall  point  out ;  or  even 
by  repealing  taxes,  in  instances  whereno  regulation  can  make  them  fit  to  be  continued." 

And  now  let  us  hear  Mr.  Hatsell's  account  of  the  second  of 
these  rules :  — 

"  The  great  number  of  petitions  that  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
le  session  which  began  in  Ootohei',  1705,  from  pevsons  ritiiar 
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claiming  m  arrear  of  pny  as  officers,  or  making  some  othe.-  demand  upon  the  public 
wade  it  necessary  for  the  House  «,  put  some  restriction  upon  these  applications ;  wliicb, 
their  being  often  promoted  by  members  who  were  friends  to  the  parties,  and  carrjing 
with  them  the  appearance  of  jostiee  or  of  charity,  induced  the  rest  of  the  House  to 
wish  well  to,  or  at  most  to  bo  indifferent  to  their  success ;  andbj  this  means  large  sums 
were  granted  to  private  persons,  improvidently,  and  sometimes  without  sufficient 
grounds.  Very  early,  therefore,  in  the  nest  session,  on  the  lllh  of  December,  1706, 
before  any  petitions  of  this  sort  could  he  again  offered,  the  House  came  to  a  resoluliou 
'  that  they  would  receive  no  petition  for  any  sam  of  money  rekting  to  public  service, 
batwhat  is  recommended  from  the  Crown.'  Thisresolutionnotheingatthattimemad^ 
a  standing  order,  had  no  effect  beyond  the  session  in  which  it  was  passed,  so  tliat  soon 
after  the  same  practice  returned  agdn ;  and  {the  same  mischiefs  resnlting  from  it)  the 
Hoase,  upon  the  llih  of  June,  1713,  ordered  the  resolution  of  tlie  nth  of  December 
to  be  read,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  standing  order  of  the  House.  From  this  lirae, 
whenever  any  petition  which  desires  relief  by  public  money  is  offered,  or  any  notion 
is  made  to  this  purpose,  before  the  Speaker  pots  the  question  for  bringing  up  the  peti- 
tion, it  has  been  the  practice,  in  conformity  to  this  order,  that  Ihe  recommendaljon  of 
the  Crown  should  be  signified  by  some  member  authorized  so  to  do;  and  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  tlie  Exchequer,  or  person  usually  authorised  by  the  Crown,  declines  to  signify 
this  recommendation,  tlie  House  cannot  properly  I'eeeive  the  petition.  It  has  some- 
times happened  ^at  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqtier  has,  from  motives  of  humanity, 
and  in  order  not  to  preclude  the  House  from  taking  a  petition  under  their  consideradoni 
given  the  recommendation  of  the  Crown,  in  cases  of  which,  even  at  the  time  he  ac- 
knowledged his  disapprobation.  This  conduct,  from  whatever  motives  it  may  proceed 
is  not  Ki  be  approved  of.  It  destroys  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  oMer,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  mere  form.  The  resolution  of  the  llth  of  December  has  no  other  intention 
than  to  transfer  the  responsibility  of  receiving  or  refusing  the  petition  from  the  House 
to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  Unless,  therefore,  the  Ministers  will  do  their  daty,  by 
examining  into  the  nature  of  the  claim,  and  the  propriety  of  granting  any  relief;  and 
if  they  find  the  application  unfounded,  vnU  have  the  courage  to  inform  the  House  of 
the  result  of  their  opinion— it  would  be  better  that  the  standing  order  should  be 
repealed,  and  the  House  should  be  left  to  act  in  these,  as  in  other  circumstances,  with- 
out restraint  or  conti'ol." 

It  wiU  be  perceived,  Sir,  from  these  passages,  that  neither  of 
these  rules  of  the  British  Parliament  go  the  length  of  the  rule 
of  this  House.  Neither  of  them  provides  that  petitions  of  a 
certain  class  shall  not  be  received  at  any  time,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  or  be  entertained  in  any  way  whatever.  The 
first  declares  only  that  petitions  against  a  tax  bill  shall  not  be 
received  while  that  bill  is  actually  pending;*  and  this,  on  the 
ground  that  the  nation  might  be  undone  for  want  of  an  imme- 
diate supply  for  the  public  service,  while  Parliament  was  occu- 
pied in  hearing  petitions  against  some  particular  mode  of  raising 
*  This  rule  has  been  discoatinned  by  lie  House  of  Commons  within  a  few  years 
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that  supply.  And  it  is  expressly  admitted  that  petitions  for  the 
repeal  or  alteration  of  these  same  taxes  may  subsequently  be 
received.  The  second  of  these  rules  stops  equally  short  of  an 
entire  exclusion  of  a  certain  class  of  petitions.  Its  whole  inten- 
tion and  operation  is  to  throw  upon  the  ministry  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  all  appropriations  of  public  money.  It  substantially 
refers  all  the  petitions  to  which  it  relates  to  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  (themselves  members  of  ParHament,)  and  makes  them 
a  committee  to  receive  and  consider  them.  And  it  expressly 
provides  that,  with  their  indorsement,  these  very  petitions  shall 
be  received  and  considered  by  the  House.  "What  sort  of  analogy 
is  there  between  rules  like  these  and  a  rule  which  declares  that 
petitions  on  certain  enumerated  topics  shall  not  be  received  at 
any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  or  be  entertained  in  any 
way  whatever  ? 

Bnt  what  does  Mr.  Hatsel!  say  further  on  the  subject  of  these 
rules?  "  The  House,"  he  says,  in  commenting  on  one  of  them, 
"  ought  to  be  particularly  cautious  not  to  be  over  rigid  in  extend- 
ing this  rule  beyond  what  the  practice  of  their  ancestoi-s  in 
former  times  can  justify  them  in.  To  receive,  and  hear,  and 
consider  the  petitions  of  their  fellow-subjects,  when  presented 
decently,  and  containing  no  matter  intentionally  offensive  to  the 
House,  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  antecedent  to  all  rules 
and  orders  that  may  have  been  instituted  for  their  own  conven- 
ience. Justice  and  the  laws  of  their  country  demand  it  from  them." 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  laid  down,  in  the  clearest  and  noblest 
phraseology,  —  in  words  which,  after  the  principles  that  have  so 
often  been  advanced,  and  the  practice  which  has  so  long  pre- 
vailed here,  ought  to  be  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold  upon  every 
column  in  this  hah,  and  to  be  suspended  on  a  scroll  of  silver  from 
the  very  beak  of  the  eagle  above  your  head, — the  true  parlia- 
mentary and  constitutional  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  petitions. 

But,  before  enlarging  upon  this  idea,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
in  defence  of  the  fourth  proposition  which  I  promised  to  prove, 
namely, —  that  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  would  have  been  the  last  persons  to 
acquiesce  in  the  exceptions  to  this  doctrine  which  are  contained 
in  the  two  special  rules  which  have  just  been  cited.     Why,  ^Ir, 
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is  it  forgotten  that  our  fathers  had  some  experience  of  their  own 
on  this  subject  of  the  reception  of  petitions  ?  Is  it  forgotten  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself,  after  reciting  the  various 
oppressions  to  which  the  American  Colonies  had  been  subjected, 
goes  on  to  state,  that  "in  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we 
have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms ;  our  re- 
peated petitions  have  been  answered  by  repeated  injury  ?  "  Is 
it  forgotten  that  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  in  that  celebrated 
speech,  which  is  at  the  tongue's  end  of  every  schoolboy  in  the 
Union,  and  in  which  he  comes  to  the  stern  and  starthng  conclu- 
sion, "we  must  fight,"  presents  it  as  the  very  climax  of  his 
description  of  the  unbearable  grievances  of  that  day,  "  we  have 
petitioned,  we  have  remonstrated,  we  have  supplicated:  our 
petitions  have  been  slighted,  our  remonstrances  disregarded,  and 
we  have  been  spurned  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne  ?  " 
It  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  petitions  of  our  fathers  were  refused 
a  reception  in  the  British  Parliament.  And  on  what  ground 
were  they  refused?  Upon  what  principle  were  they  denied  a 
hearing,  or  any  entertainment  whatever  ?  Sir,  it  was  in  con- 
formity  with  these  very  precedents  which  have  been  cited  here 
so  triumphantly!  It  was  under  these  very  rules  which  are 
appealed  to  so  confidently  in  justification  of  our  rule .'  Here  is 
the  record  of  the  fact ;  — 

"On  the  15th  of  February,  1765,  a  petition  of  Mi'.  Montague,  ngent  for  Tirginia 
and  a  petition  from  Connecticat,  and  anotlier  from  ihe  inhabitants  of  Carolina,  against 
Hie  bill  then  depending,  for  imposing  a  stamp  duty  in  America,  being  offered,  upon  (he 
ciuestion  for  bringing  them  up,  it  passed  in  the  cogativo." 

And  now  will  any  gentleman  undertake  to  maintain  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to  give  their  assent  to 
principles,  under  which  then-  own  petitions  against  the  Stamp 
Act  were  refused  a  reception  ?  WiU  any  gentleman  rely  on  these 
precedents,  while  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry  and  the  language 
of  the  Declaration  are  still  fresh  in  his  memory?  No,  Sir,  I  am 
sure  I  need  not  urge  this  point  further. 

Let  me  recur,  then,  for  a  moment,  to  the  admirable  exposition 
of  Mr.  Hatsell :  "  To  receive,  and  hear,  and  consider  the  peti- 
tions of  their  fellow-subjects,  when  presented  decently,  and 
containing  no  matter  intentionally  offensive  to  the  House,  is  a 
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duty  incumbent  upon  them,  antecedent  to  all  rules  and  orders 
that  may  have  been  instituted  for  their  own  convenience.  Justice 
and  the  laws  of  our  country  demand  it  of  them."  This  sen- 
tence, I  repeat,  contains,  in  the  noblest  terms,  the  true  consti- 
tutional and  parliamentary  principle.  It  embraces  the  whole 
rule  and  the  only  rule ;  the  whole  exception  and  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  rule ;  —  the  rule  being  that  petitions  shall  be  received, 
heard,  and  considered ;  and  the  exception  relating  exclusively  to 
such  as  are  not  decently  presented,  or  such  as  contain  matter 
intentionally  offensive  to  the  House. 

[Mr.  Winthrop  was  here  interrupted  by  the  expiration  of  the 
morning  hour,  and  the  subject  was  laid  over  until  the  foDowing 
day.] 

y  24,  1844. 


When  I  was  interrupted  yesterday,  I  was  proceeding  to  make 
some  comments  on  the  golden  rule  which  has  been  laid  down 
on  the  subject  of  petitions  by  Mr.  Hatsell,  who,  by  all  acknow- 
ledgment, is  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
principles  and  parliamentary  precedents  ;and  who  has  been  styled 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  "  the  preeminent  authority  "  on  all  such  matters. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  rule  contains  no  sanction  for  the 
doctrine  which  has  so  often  been  advanced  here,  that  petitions 
are  not  to  be  received,  because  there  may  seem  to  be  no  author- 
ity to  grant  the  prayer  of  them.  And  where,  let  me  ask,  where 
would  such  a  doctrine  lead  us  in  these  days  and  in  this  country? 
Where  would  it  lead  us  in  this  House,  and  at  this  very  moment? 
Why,  sir,  there  is  an  undoubted  majority  of  this  body,  who  hold 
that  Congress  have  no  constitutional  authority  to  establish  a 
national  bank ;  no  constitutional  authority  to  carry  on  a  system 
of  internal  improvements ;  no  constitutional  authority  to  distii- 
bute  among  the  States  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  there  is  a  majority  here  who  would  dare 
to  assert,  in  positive  terms,  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect 
American  labor.  We  all  know  that,  in  the  changes  of  parties 
and  of  party  opinions  in  this  country,  this  Constitution  of  ours 
is  one   thing  to-day  and   another  thing  to-morrow;   a  strait- 
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jacket  —  as  an  honorable  member  from  Virginia  has  termed  it  _ 
to   one  set  o!  men,  and  a  eharler  wide  withal  as  the  wind  to 
another  set  o!  men.     Some  of  ua  maintain  that  the  power  of 
Congress  over  slavery  in  the  District  of  Cokmbia  is  as  elear 
and  as  unqualified  as  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  or  to  sup- 
port a  navy.     Others  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  whatsoever  does  not  extend  to  the  case 
of  slavery.     In  the  mean  lime,  some  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
a  power  m  this  Government  to  annex  Texas  to  the  Union ;  while 
others,  (and  myself  among  the  number,)  maintain,  that  such  an 
annexation  would  be  a  plain  and  palpable  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  an  utter  annihilation  of  what  fittle  there  is  left  on 
our  side  at  least,  of  the  old,  original  compromises,  on  which  that 
Constitution  was  adopted.    Where,  I  repeat,  would  the  doctrine 
end,  that  petitions  are  not  to  be  received,  if  they  ast  for  any 
thing  which  an  existing  majority  here  may  deem  it  unconstitu- 
tional to  grant?     It  is  plain  that  the  power  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  a  petition  is  a  question  to  be  considered,  and  the  petition 
must  bo  received  and  heard  in  order  that  this  question  may  be 
considered.     It  is  always,  let  me  add,  in  the  power  of  Ooniess 
to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution.     Perhaps  the  con- 
sideration of  a  petition  may  lead  to  such  propositions.     Perhaps 
this  may  be  the  very  design  and  object  of  the  petitioners.     This 
Idea  alone  is  an  ample  answer  to  the  suggestion,  that  a  supposed 
or  even  a  real  want  of  power  to  grant  them,  is  ground  enou^-h 
lor  a  summary  refusal  to  receive  petitions. 

But  this  golden  rule  of  Mr.  HatselFs,  it  will  be  perceived  does 
not  stop  short  at  the  reception  of  petitions.  It  declares  it  to  be 
a  duty  meumbent  on  us,  antecedent  to  all  rules  and  orders  for 
our  own  convenience,  to  hear  and  consider  them.  And  for  my 
self,  I  do  not  desire  to  have  the  rule  of  this  House  changed  at 
all,  if  it  be  not  so  changed  as  to  meet  and  embrace  this  whole 
prmciple.  As  to  receiving  petitions  for  the  purpose  of  laving 
them  instantly  on  the  table,  it  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the  principle 
and  a  mere  mockery  of  the  parties.  The  original  excitement  on' 
this  subject  sprung  up  under  such  a  rule  as  that  would  be  ■  and 
a  return  to  it  would  do  nothing,  nothing  whatever,  to  allay  that 
excitement.    In  this  one  point,  therefore,  I  agree  with  the  honor- 
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able  member  from  Alabama ;  let  us  have  the  present  rule  or 
none.  I  would  only  reverse  the  order  of  the  alternatives,  and 
say,  let  us  have  no  rule,  or  let  this  rule  stand  as  it  is. 

But,  says  the  gentleman  from  South  Carohna,  {Mr.  Rhett,) 
where  does  this  duty  to  consider  a  petition  terminate?  How 
much  consideration  do  you  claim?  If  you  demand  to  have 
your  petitions  received,  and  heard,  and  considered,  why  not  to 
have  them  referred,  why  not  to  have  them  reported  on,  why  not 
to  have  them  granted?  Now,  sir,  I  readily  admit  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down,  in  advance,  the  precise  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  right  of  petition  and  the  right  of  legislation ;  to  say 
exactly  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins;  or  to  fix  the 
precise  measure  of  consideration  which  will  fulfil  the  one,  with- 
out infringing  on  the  other.  Bnt  this  difficulty  does  not  prevent 
our  confounding  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  distinctions.  It 
was  well  said  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  one  of  his  speeches  or  essays, 
that  "  though  no  man  can  draw  a  stroke  between  the  confines 
of  night  and  day,  yet  darkness  and  light  are,  upon  the  whole, 
tolerably  distinguishable."  So,  here,  though  it  may  puzzle  us 
to  put  down  in  black  and  white  the  exact  boundary  line  between 
the  right  of  the  petitioner  and  the  right  of  the  legislator,  yet  the 
consideration  of  a  prayer,  and  the  granting  of  a  prayer,  are, 
"upon  the  whole,  tolerably  distinguishable."  Indeed,  there  is 
no  degree,  no  gradation,  no  middle  term,  between  the  two  ideas. 
But  why,  why  all  this  metaphysical  subtlety  as  to  a  certain  class 
of  petitions  ?  You  do  not  refuse  to  receive  other  petitions,  lest 
you  should  be  ensnared  into  some  unavoidable  obligation  to 
grant  them.  Heaven  knows  that  there  are  adverse  reports  enough 
made  and  adopted  in  this  House,  in  reference  to  petitions  which 
we  uniformly  receive  and  consider.  Petitions  for  pensions ;  peti- 
tions for  the  allowance  of  the  most  just  claims ;  petitions  for  the 
payment  of  the  most  undeniable  debts ;  why.  Sir,  we  make  no 
bones  of  despatching  a  hundred  of  them  in  a  morning,  on  a 
private  bill  day.  Whence,  then,  all  this  anxiety  and  alarm,  lest 
the  reception  of  the  petitions  enumerated  in  the  rule  under  de- 
bate should  precipitate  us  upon  some  irresistible  necessity  to 
grant  their  prayer? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ask  for  these  petitions  only  that  you  will 
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treat  them  as  yon  treat  other  petitions.  We  set  up  f„,  them  no 
absnrd  or  extravagant  pretensions.  We  claim  for  them  no  ejcelu- 
sive  or  engrossing  attention.  We  desire  only  that  yon  will 
adopt  no  prescriptive  and  passionate  eonrse  in  regard  to  them 
We  demand  only  that  you  will  allow  them  to  go  throngh  the 
same  orderly  roand  of  reception,  reference,  and  report,  with  all 
other  petitions.  When  the,  have  gone  throngh  that  ronnd,  they 
will  be  just  as  much  under  yonr  own  control  as  they  were  be- 
iore  they  entered  on  it. 

I  heartily  hope.  Sir,  that  this  course  is  now  about  to  be  adopt- 
ed,    f  hope  It  as  an  advocate  of  the  right  of  petition.     I  hope  it 
as  a  Northern  man  with  Northern  principles,  if  you  please  to 
term  me  50.    But  I  hope  it  not  less  as  an  Amefican  citizen  with 
American  principles;  as  a  friend  to  the  Oonstitntion  and  the 
Umon;  as  one  who  is  as  little  disposed  to  interfere  with  any 
rights  of  other  States,  as  to  surrender  any  rights  of  his  own 
State ;  as  one  who,  though  he  may  see  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  are  odious  in  principle  and  unjust  in  practice - 
provisions  which  he  would  gladly  have  had  omitted  at  the  out- 
set, and  gladly  see  altered  now,  if  such  an  alteration  were  prac- 
ticable,-is  yet  willing  to  stand  by  our  Constitution  as  it  is 
our  Union  as  it  is,  our  Territory  as  it  is  1     I  do  honestly  behevc 
that  the  course  of  this  House  in  relation  to  these  petitions  has 
done  more  than  all  other  causes  combined  to  bring  the  Consti- 
tution into  disregard  and  the  Union  into  danger.     Other  causes 
have  indeed  cooperated  with  this  cause.     Your  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  State  laws  for  imprisoning  our  free  colored  seamen 
in  the  Southern  ports;  your  abhorrent  proposals  to  annex  Texas 
to  the  Umon,  in  violation  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; yes.  Sir,  of  those  very  compromises  on  which  Adams  and 
Hancock  met  Jefferson  and  Madison,  (to  use  language  which 
was  employed  in  casting  reproach  upon  the  resolutions  of  Massa- 
chusetts  which  were' recently  presented  here;)  these  laws  and 
1,heso  proposals  have  unquestionably  cooperated  of  late  with  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  petition,  in  exciting  in  some  quartci-s  a 
spirit  of  discontent  with  our  existing  system.     But  this  rule  of 
the  House  has  been  the  original  spring  of  the  whole  feelin.r 
And  to  what  advantage  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  it  wi 
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devised?  Have  Southern  institutions  been  any  safer  since  its 
establistiraent  ?  Have  the  enemies  to  those  institutions  been 
rendered  any  less  ardent  or  less  active  by  it?  Has  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  this  Hall  been  repressed  or  allayed  by 
it?  Have  these  petitions  and  resolutions  been  diminished  in 
number  under  its  operation  and  influence?  No,  Sir,  the  very 
reverse,  the  precise  opposite  of  all  this,  has  been  the  result.  The 
attempt  of  this  House  to  suppress  and  silence  all  utterance  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  this  Hall,  has  terminated  as  did  the 
attempt  of  one  of  the  Kings  of  ancient  Judah  to  suppress  the 
warnings  of  the  prophet  of  God.  The  prophet,  we  are  told, 
took  another  roll,  and  wrote  on  it  all  the  words  which  the  King 
had  burned  in  the  fire,  and  "there  were  added  besides  unto 
them  many  like  words ! "  And  this  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  the  brief  history  of  every  effort  to  silence  free  inquiry 
and  stifle  free  discussion.  I  thank  Heaven  that  it  is  so.  It  is 
this  inherent  and  inextinguishable  elasticity  of  opinion,  of  con- 
science, of  inquiry,  which,  like  the  great  agent  of  modern  art, 
gains  only  new  force,  fresh  vigor,  redoubled  powers  of  progress 
and  propulsion,  by  every  degree  of  compression  and  restraint  — 
it  is  this,  to  which  the  world  owes  all  the  liberty  it  has  yet 
acquired,  and  to  which  it  will  owe  all  that  is  yet  in  store  for  it. 
Well  did  John  Milton  exclaim,  in  his  noble  defence  of  unli- 
censed printing,  "  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to 
argue  freely,  above  all  liberties;"  for,  in  securing  that,  we  secure 
the  all-sufficient  instrument  for  achieving  all  other  liberties. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commona  in  the  case  of  Skinner  and  iho 
East  India  CompaJiy,  as  they  stood  upon  the  Journals  before  they  were  ex- 
punged by  the  order  of  the  King,  are  inserted,  as  follows,  in  the  appendix  to 
the  third  rolunic  of  HatscJI's  Precedente,  (London  edition,  1818.) 

IKe  SaSbali,  i"  Decembris,  1669. 

The  House  then,  according  to  former  order,  resumed  tlie  debate  of  the  matter 
cwicernlng  trials  and  privileges  in  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Conunona  being  informed  that  SJr  Samuel  Bcrnardiston,  a 
commoner  of  England,  has  been  called  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  hath 
had  a  judgment  passed  upon  him,  and  a  fine  unposed,  and  a  record  made  thereof 
in  the  JSxcheciuer,  mentioning  the  fine  to  be  pwd  : 

Eesolved,  &c..  That  a  conference  be  desired  of  the  Lords  upon  the  matter 
aforesaid,  and  ofher  proceedmgs  relating  thereunto;  and,  also,  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings concerning  Thomas  Skinner  and  the  East  India  Company. 

Eesoived,  &c..  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  draw  up  rea- 
sons, to  bo  insisted  upon  at  the  conference  to  be  had  with  the  Lords  touching 
the  matter  aforesaid,  namely;  Mr.  Solicitor- General,  Mr.  Setgeant  Maynard, 
&e. ;  and  the  special  care  of  this  matter  is  recommended  fo  Mr.  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  Su-  Thomas  Lee. 

THe  Martis,  7°  Deccmbm,  1680. 

Ordered,  That  the  report  of  Sir  Eobert  Howard,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  reasons  to  be  used  at  the  conference  with  the  Lords,  be  heard 
this  day,  next  after  the  report  from  the  Committee  of  Elections. 

Sir  Eobert  Howai-d  reports  from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and 
bring  in  reasons  to  be  insisted  upon  at  tie  conference  to  be  had  with  the  Lords, 
in  the  matt«r  relating  to  the  East  India  Company  and  Skinner  and  Sir  Samuel 
Bemardiston,  that  the  committee  had  met  according  to  the  commands  of  the 
House,  and  had  taken  deliberate  consideration  of  the  whole  matter;  but  found 
tiey  were  disabled  to  prepare  reasons  without  a  groundwork  of  some  particular 
heads  f^reed  by  the  House,  to  the  justjfication  whereof  the  reasons  mi«ht  be 
applied ;  and  that  the  committee  had  prepared  some  heads,  drawn  up  into  five 
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several  resoives,  which  ho  read  in  his  place,  and  lendored  to  the  House  for  their 
approbation ;  and  the  same  being  agiun  read,  are  as  followeth,  namely : 

1.  That  it  is  an  inherent  right  of  every  commoner  of  England,  to  prepare 
and  present  petitions  to  the  House  cd"  Commons,  in  case  of  grievance,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  to  receive  the  same. 

2.  That  it  is  the  undoubted  right  and  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
judge  and  determine,  touehing  the  nature  and  matter  of  such  petitions,  how  far 
they  are  fit  or  unfit  to  be  received. 

8.  That  no  court  whatsoever  hath  power  to  judge  or  censure  any  petition  pre- 
pared for  or  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  received  by  them,  unless 
transmitted  from  thence,  or  the  matter  oomplMued  of  by  thein. 

4.  Wliereas  a  petition  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  trading 
to  E^t  India  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Samuel  Bernard- 
iston  and  otiiers,  complaining  of  grievances  therein ;  which  the  Lords  have  cen- 
sured under  the  notion  of  a  scandalous  paper  or  libel ;  that  the  said  censure  and 
proceedings  of  the  Lords  against  the  said  Sir  Sanuel  Bemardiston  are  contrary 
to,  and  in  subversion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
liberties  of  the  Commons  of  England. 

5.  That  the  continuance  upon  record  of  the  judgment  ^ven  by  the  Lords, 
and  complained  of  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  last  session  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  case  of  Thomas  Skinner  and  the  East  India  Company,  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  rights  of  the  Commoners  of  England. 

Ordered,  That  the  report  delivered  in  by  Sir  Robert  Howard  be  taken  into 
consideration,  the  first  business  to-morrow  morning. 

Die  Mercurii,  8°  Decemhrisj  1GG9. 

The  House  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  Sir  Robert  How- 
ard, of  the  heads  and  proposals  brought  in  from  the  Committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  reasons  to  be  insisted  on  at  the  conference  to  be  had  with  the  Lords  in 
the  matter  concerning  the  East  India  Company  and  Skinner  and  Sir  Samuel 
Bernardiston. 

The  first  head  was  twice  read,  and,  with  flie  addition  of  tlie  word  "  of,"  upon 
the  question,  agreed  to. 

The  second  head  was  rea,d  twice ;  and,  with  the  alteration  of  the  word  "  re- 
tain "  for  "  receive,"  upon  the  question,  agreed. 

The  third  proportion  was  twice  read,  and  some  amendments  made  tlicreto. 

The  question  being  put,  to  agree  to  this  proposition  — 

The  House  divided. 

The  noes  went  out 

Tellers: 

Mr.Morice,    7  f^^  the  yeas,  109. 

Mr.  Steward,  > 

Sir  J.  Talbot,      1  j-or  the  noes,  73. 

Colonel  Reames, ) 

And  so  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
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The  fourth  proposif^on  was  twice  read ;  and  the  words  »  under  the  notion  of" 
omitted,  and  the  word  "as"  inserted  in  the  stead  of  it;  and  the  proposition  thus 
amended,  upon  tie  quesdon,  agreed. 

The  fifth  propositjon  was  read  twice,  and,  upon  the  question,  agreed, 
1.  That  it  is  an  inherent  right  of  eyery  Commoner  of  Engird,  to  prepare 
and  present  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  case  of  grieyance,  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  receive  the  same. 

3.  That  it  is  the  nndonbted  right  and  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
judge  and  determine,  touching  the  nature  and  matter  of  such  petitions,  how  far 
they  are  iit  or  unfit  to  he  retained. 

3.  That  no  court  whatsoever  hath  power  to  judge  or  censure  amy  petition  pre- 
pared for,  or  presented  to  and  roceiicd  hj,  the  House  of  Commons,  unless 
transmitted  from  thence,  or  the  matter  is  complained  of  by  them. 

4.^  That  whereas  a  petition,  by  the  Go^ernoi  and  Company  of  MercLanla 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
Samuel  Bernardiston  and  others,  complaining  of  gneianee  therein,  which  the 
Lords  have  censured  as  a  scandalous  paper  oi  hbel  tiic  said  censure  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lords  against  the  said  Sir  Samuel  Bernardiston  are  contrary  to, 
and  in  subversion  of,  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
liberties  of  the  Commons  of  England. 

5.  That  the  continuance  upon  record  of  the  judgment  given  by  the  Lords, 
and  complained  of  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  last  session  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  case  of  Thomas  Skinner  and  the  East  India  Company,  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  rights  of  the  Commons  of  England. 

Kesolved,  That  the  committee  formally  appointed  la  draw  up  reasons  to  be 
used  at  the  conference  with  the  Lords,  be  revived,  and  do  sit  tliis  afternoon,  and 
prepare  reasons  and  arguments  to  justify  the  propositions  agreed  to,  and  prepare 
and  propose  what  is  fit  to  be  offered  or  desired  of  the  Lords;  and  that  these 
members  following  be  added  to  said  committee,  namely :  Sir  Walter  Gou"e 
Mr.  Seymour,  &c. 

IHe  Fenerts,  10°  Decembris,  1669. 

Sir  Robert  Howard  reports  from  the  Committee  to  which  it  was  i-efcrred,  to 
prepare  and  draw  up  reasons  to  be  used  at  the  conference  with  the  Lords,  in 
the  matter  of  the  East  India  Company  and  Skinner  and  Sir  Samuel  Bei-nardis- 
lou,  to  justify  the  resolves  of  this  House ;  and  also  two  propositions  thereupon  to 
be  made  to  the  Lords,  which  he  read,  and  aiter  delivered  the  same  in  at  the 
Clerk's  table ;  and  tlie  same  being  tivice  i-ead,  and  with  some  amendment,  upon 
the  question,  agreed,  are  as  followeth ; 

To  the  first,  second,  and  third,  dependmg  on  one  another : 
1-  It  hath  been  always,  time  out  of  mind,  the  constant  and  uneontroverted 
usage  and  custom  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  petitions  presented  to  them 
from  Commoners,  in  case  of  grievance,  public  or  private :  in  evidence  whereof, 
it  is  one  of  the  first  works  that  is  done  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a 
Grand  Committee  to  receive  petitions  and  informations  of  g  " 
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2.  That  ia  no  age  fliat  we  can  find,  ever  any  person,  who  presented  any 
grievance,  by  way  of  petition,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  received 
by  tbem,  was  ever  censured  by  the  Lords  without  complaint  of  the  Commons. 

3.  That  no  suitors  for  justice,  in  any  inferior  court  ■whatsoever,  in  law  or 
equity,  exhibiting  their  complaint  for  any  matters  proper  to  be  proceeded  upon 
in  that  court,  are  therefore  punishable  criminally,  though  untrue,  or  suable  by 
way  of  action  in  any  other  court  wheresoever ;  but  are  only  subject  to  a  moder- 
ate fine  or  amercement  by  that  court ;  unless  in  some  cases  specially  provided 
for  by  act  of  Parliament,  as  appeals,  or  the  like. 

4.  In  case  men  should  be  punishable  in  other  courts  for  preparing  and  pre- 
senting petitions  for  redress  of  grievances  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  may 
discourage  and  deter  His  Majesty's  subjects  from  seeking  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances, and  by  that  means  frustrate  the  main  and  principal  end  for  which  Parlia- 
ments were  ordained. 

To  the  fourth  proposition  r 

1.  That  no  petition,  nor  any  other  matter  depending  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, can  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  Lords  without  breach  of  privilege,  unless 
communicated  by  (he  House  of  Commons. 

2.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  four  first  propositions,  it  is  further  to  be  alleged 
that  the  House  of  Peers  (as  well  as  all  otiier  courts)  are,  in  all  their  judicial 
proceedings,  to  be  guided  and  limited  by  law ;  but  if  they  should  ^ve  a  wrong 
sentence,  contrary  to  law,  and  the  i>arty  grieved  might  not  seek  redress  thereof 
in  full  Parliament,  and  to  that  end  repair  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are 
part  of  the  legislative  power,  that  either  they  may  interpose  witi  their  Lord- 
ships for  the  reversal  of  such  sentence,  or  prepare  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  the  preventing  the  like  grievance  for  the  time  to  come  —  the  consequence 
fliereof  would  plainly  be,  both  that  their  Lordship's  judicature  would  be  bound- 
le^,  and  above  law,  and  that  the  party  grieved  sliould  be  without  remedy. 

As  to  the  fifth  proposition :  The  Committee  refer  to  the  former  reasons 
offered  agamst  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  against  the  East  India  Company,  in 
flie  last  ses^n  of  Parliament. 
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THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


A    SPEECH   DELIVEKBD   IN   THE   HOUSE    OP   HBPIiESE.\- 
TED    STATES,    r 
UNIOS,  M Alien 


I  HAVE  no  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  attempting  a  detailed 
reply  to  the  honorable  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat. 
I  was  greatly  in  hopes  that  another  member  of  this  House,  and 
I  will  add,  another  member  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation, 
who  has  so  often  instructed  and  delighted  us  on  these  questions 
of  foreign  controversy,  (Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,)  would  have  taken  the 
floor  for  this  purpose.  I  would  gladly  yield  it  to  him,  or,  indeed, 
to  any  one  else  who  is  disposed  for  it,  feeling,  as  I  deeply  do, 
the  want  of  greater  preparation  and  longer  reflection  for  doing 
justice  to  the  occasion.  I  am  unwilling,  however,  that  the  speech 
which  has  just  been  delivered  should  pass  off  without  some 
notice.  I  fear,  too,  that  if  I  yield  to  the  kind  suggestion  of  a 
friend  near  me,  and  ask  a  postponement  of  the  debate,  I  may 
lose  an  opportunity  altogether.  Eecent  proceedings  in  this  House 
afford  me  very  little  encouragement  to  try  such  an  experiment. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  questions  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance  seem  to  have  been  brought  up  unexpectedly,  as 
this  has  been,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  some  member  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  to  deliver  an  elaborate  exposition  of  his 
views,  and  then  to  have  been  shuiBed  off  again  by  the  previous 
question,  or  by  a  motion  to  Jay  on  the  table,  before  any  member 
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of  the  minority  could  open  his  lips  in  reply.  I  proceed,  therefore, 
to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunity  which  is  now  secured  to  me. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
sectional  character  which  has  been  given  to  this  subject.  It  has 
been  often  said  that  the  question  about  Oregon  is  a  Western 
question,  and  a  disposition  has  been  manifested  to  charge  hostil- 
ity to  Western  interests  and  Western  rights  upon  all  who  are 
not  ready  to  draw  the  sword,  without  further  delay,  in  defence 
of  this  Territory.  I  deny  this  position  altogether.  It  is  a 
national  question.  It  is  a  question  for  the  whole  country.  The 
North  have  as  much  interest  in  it  as  the  West,  and  as  much 
right  to  be  heard  upon  it ;  indeed,  there  are  some  views  in  which 
it  is  more  a  Northern  than  a  Western  question.  I  cannot  forget 
that  the  American  claim  to  Oregon,  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  dis- 
covery, dates  hack  to  Massachusetts  adventure  and  Boston 
enterprise.  It  was  a  Boston  ship  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
Columbia  River.  It  was  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston, 
who  first  discovered  that  river.  It  was  the  Hancock  and  the 
Adams  of  Massachusetts  —  the  proscribed  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution—  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  those  remote  capes. 
And  if  we  turn  from  the  early  history  of  Oregon  to  its  present 
importance,  and  to  the  immediate  interests  which  are  involved 
in  its  possession,  the  North  will  be  found  no  less  prominently 
concerned  in  the  question.  The  great  present  value  of  this 
Territory  has  relation  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  whale  fishery  of  this  country  requires  safe 
stations  and  harbors  on  the  northwest  coast.  And  by  what  part 
of  the  nation  is  this  fishery  carried  on  ?  Why,  Sir,  the  Staite  of 
Massachusetts  owns  nine  tenths  of  all  the  whale  ships  of  the 
United  States.  The  single  town  of  New  Bedford, — the  residence 
of  my  honorable  friend,  Mr,  Grinnell, — sends  out  92,000,  out  of 
a  little  more  than  130,000  tons  of  the  American  shipping  em- 
ployed in  this  business;  and  three  other  towns  in  the  same 
district  employ  31,170  tons  of  the  remainder.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  whaling  interest  is  to  be  regarded,  the  Oregon  question  is 
emphatically  a  Massachusetts  question.  I  feel  bound  to  add, 
however,  that  the  whole  coast  of  Oregon  can  hardly  furnish  one 
really  good  harbor.   South  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude, — 
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a  boundary  which  we  have  once  offered  to  compromise  upon,— 
there  is  not  one  which  a  ship  can  get  safely  into,  or  safely  out  of, 
during  three  quarters  of  the  year.  The  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
in  Northern  California,  wouid  be  worth  the  whole  Territory  of 
Oregon  to  the  whaling  fleet  of  the  nation. 

A  mere  "Western  interest!     Sir,  I  doubt  whether  the  West 
has  a  particle  of  real  interest  in  the  possession  of  Oregon.     It 
may  have  an  interest,  a  momentary,  seeming,  delusive  interest 
in  a  war  for  Oregon.     Doubtless,  the  "Western  States  might  reap 
a  rich  harvest  of  spoils  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  war.     Doubt- 
less, there  would  be  fat  conti'acts  of  all  sorts  growing  out  of  such 
a  contest,  which  would  enure  to  their  peculiar  advantage.    Doubt- 
less, the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  western  people  —  that  spirit 
of  restless  adventure,  and  roving  enterprise,  and  daring  conflict, 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  just  eulogized  —  would  find 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  its  indulgence,  even  to  satiety, 
in  such  a  campaign.     Whether  that  spirit,  indomitable  as  it  is 
in  any  ordinary  encounter,  would  not  be  found  stumbling  upon 
the  dark  mountains,  or  fainting  in  the  dreary  valleys,  or  quenched 
beneath  the  perpetual  snows  which  Nature  has  opposed  to  the 
passage  to  this  disputed  territory,  remains  to  be  seen.     A  march 
to  Oregon,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  would  take  the  courage  out 
of  not  a  few  who  now  believe  themselves  incapable  of  fatigue 
or  fear.     But  suppose  the  war  were  over,  successfully  over,  and 
Oregon  ours,  what  interest,  let  me  ask,  what  real,  substantial, 
permanent  interest  would  the  "West  have  in  its  possession  ?     Are 
our  western  brethren  straitened  for  elbow  room,  or  likely  to  be  so 
for  a  thousand  years?     Have  they  not  too  much  land  for  their 
own  advantage  already  ?     I  verily  believe  that  if  land  were  only 
half  as  abundant  and  half  as  cheap  as  it  is,  the  prosperity  of  the 
West  would  be  doubled.     As  an  Eastern  representative  I  would 
never  submit  a  proposition  to  raise  the  price  of  the  public  lands ; 
such  a  proposition  would  be  misconstrued  and  perverted.     But 
if  I  were  a  Western  man,  I  would  ask  nothing  sooner,  I  would 
desire   nothing   more   earnestly  of  this    Government,  than   to 
double  the  price  of  these  lands.     It  would  put  money  into  the 
pocket  of  every  Western  farmer,  and  into  the  coffers  of  every 
Western  State.     Sale  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  would  not 
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be  checked;  speculation  only  would  be  restrained.  The  average 
income  of  the  nation  would  be  as  great  as  now ;  the  ultimate 
receipts  far  greater;  and  all  parties  would  be  benefited  in  tbe 
end.  The  West  has  no  interest,  the  country  has  no  interest,  in 
extending  onr  territorial  possessions.  This  Union  of  ours  must 
have  limits  j  and  it  was  well  said  by  Mi'.  Senator  Benton,  in 
1825,  that  westward,  "  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  named,  without  offence,  as  presenting  a  convenient,  natural, 
and  everlasting  boundary.  Along  the  back  of  this  ridge  the 
western  limit  of  this  Republic  should  be  drawn,  and  the  statue 
of  the  fabled  God,  Terminus,  should  be  raised  upon  its  highest 
peak,  never  to  be  thrown  down." 

The  Oregon  question,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  now  pre- 
sented to  us,  is  not  a  question  of  interest,  but  of  right;  not  a 
question  as  to  the  ultimate  reach  of  our  federal  Union,  but  as  to 
the  existing  extent  of  our  territorial  title.  Upon  this  point  I 
shall  say  little.  An  argument  to  this  House  in  favor  of  our  title 
to  Oregon  would  be  words  thrown  away.  If  any  man  can 
convince  the  British  Government  that  the  Territory  is  ours,  his 
labor  wilt  be  well  employed,  and  the  sooner  he  sets  about  it  the 
better.  But  we  are  convinced  already.  For  myself,  certainly,  I 
believe  that  we  have  a  good  title  to  the  whole  twelve  degrees  of 
latitude.  I  believe  it,  not  merely  because  it  is  the  part  of  patriot- 
ism to  believe  one's  own  country  in  the  right,  but  because  I  am 
unable  to  resist  the  conclusions  to  that  effect,  to  which  an  exa- 
mination of  the  evidence  and  the  authorities  have  brought  me. 
In  saying  this,  however,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to 
concur  in  the  idea  which  has  been  recently  advanced  in  some 
quarters,  that  our  title  is  of  such  a  character  that  we  are  author- 
ized to  decline  all  negotiation  on  the  subject.  Why,  Sir,  with 
what  face  can  we  take  such  a  stand,  with  the  history  of  this 
question  before  us  and  before  the  world  ?  Nothing  to  negotiate 
about!  Has  not  every  administration  of  our  government,  since 
we  had  a  government  to  be  administered,  treated  this  as  an  open 
question  ?  Have  we  not  at  one  time  expressly  offered  to  aban- 
don all  pretension  to  five  twelfths  of  the  Territory,  and  to  allow 
our  boundary  line  to  follow  the  forty-ninth  degi-ee  of  latitude  ? 
Have  we  not  united  in  a  convention  of  joint  occupancy  for  thirty 
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yeT  orler  to  keej     t  in  ope     q  e  t  o    '     What  pretence 

!  a  e  e  for  pla  t  ng  oursdve  o  o  r  p  esu  el  rights  at  this 
late  diy  a  d  for  1  ttiigou  e-%rb  to  all  overtu  e  of  negotiation, 
ai  d  all  a&E.eit  o  o  a  gume  t  of  tl  e  i  gl  ts  f  others  ?  None ; 
noie  wlate  er  Such  a  cour  e  would  nbject  us  to  the  jiist 
reproach  a  d   corn  of  the  c  v  1  zed  vo  id 

B  t  the  que  t  o  before  t!  e  con  ttee  lelates  simply  to  the 
termination  of  the  convention  of  joint  occupancy.  This  con- 
vention originated  in  the  year  1818,  and  was  limited  tothe  term  of 
ten  years.  In  1837,  it  was  extended  indefinitely,  subject,  however, 
to  the  right  of  either  party  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  same,  on  giv- 
ing  twelve  months'  notice  to  the  other  party.  And  now  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  this  joint  oectzpation  of  Oregon  shall  be  con- 
tinued forever.  Nobody  imagines  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  about  to  hold  this  Territory  in  common  much  longer. 
Neither  country  desires  it ;  neither  country  would  consent  to  it. 
The  simple  question  is,  whether  the  United  States  shall  take  the 
responsibility  of  giving  the  notice  to-day;  whether,  after  having 
agreed  to  this  joint  occupancy  for  nearly  thirty  years,  we  shall 
take  occasion  of  this  precise  moment  in  the  history  of  the  two 
countries  to  insist  on  bringing  it  to  a  close  ?  I  am  opposed, 
wholly  opposed,  to  such  a  course.  I  agree  with  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  (a  committee,  be  it  remem- 
bered, composed  of  six  members  of  the  Van  Bnren  party,  and 
of  three  only  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,)  that  it  is  enthely  inex- 
pedient to  act  at  all  on  the  subject  at  this  time ;  and  I  sincerely 
wish  that  the  chairman  of  that  committee  (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll) 
had  saved  me  the  trouble  of  advocating  his  own  report,  and  had 
given  ns  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  instead  of  making 
the  any  thing  but  reasonable  or  pacific  speech,  which  he  has 
just  concluded. 

Sir,  I  regard  the  proposition  to  give  the  required  notice  to  the 
British  Government  at  this  precise  moment,  as  eminently  ill- 
timed,  both  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  to 
our  own  domestic  condition.  We  are  just  at  the  close  of  an 
administration.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  another  election  of  Pre- 
sident. How  this  election  may  terminate  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  in  some  quarters.    I  have  no  doubt.     Eat,  however  it  may 
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terminate,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  those  who  are  to  be  success- 
ful, to  leave  to  them  the  initiation  of  a  policy,  which  they  are  to 
be  responsible  for  carrying  on  and  completing.  A  twelve  months 
notice !  Why,  to  what  point  of  time  in  our  political  affairs  will 
the  expiration  of  that  notice  bring  us  ?  To  the  very  first  month 
of  a  new  a Jministration ;  an  administration  which  will  hardly 
have  taken  the  oaths  of  office ;  which  will  hardly  have  selected 
and  installed  its  advisers  and  agents;  and  which  (unless  you 
are  going  to  compel  the  calling  of  another  extra  session,  only  to 
deride  and  denounce  it  afterwards,)  will  have  no  Congress  at  the 
Capitol  to  act  in  any  way  upon  its  measures !  This  termination 
of  joint  occupation  is  to  be  followed  by  something,  I  suppose. 
It  must  be  followed,  it  is  intended  to  be  followed,  by  some  act 
of  separate  occupation.  If  negotiation,  in  the  mean  time,  shall 
have  failed,  as  it  certainly  will  fail  if  this  notice  be  given,  some- 
thing else  than  negotiation,  a  strife  or  a  struggle  of  some  sort, 
must  ensue.  It  may,  or  may  not,  amount  to  an  immediate  war 
with  England.  But  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  it  will  involve 
responsibility,  it  will  require  preparation,  it  will  demand  matured 
and  vigorous  counsels.  And  how  is  a  new  administration,  with 
its  cabinet,  perhaps,  not  yet  arranged,  and  without  a  Congress 
to  sustain  it,  to  meet  such  an  exigency  as  it  ought  to  be  met  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  —  I  will  not  say  the  policy  and  design 
of  the  Van  Buren  administration  —  but,  certainly,  the  result  of 
their  course  on  going  out  of  office  three  years  ago,  to  precipitate 
their  successors,  while  yet  without  that  matured  organization 
which  is  essential  to  any  effective  action,  upon  a  condition  of 
foreign  affairs  of  the  most  delicate  and  dangerous  character. 
Few  persona,  I  imagine,  know,  and  few  persons,  perhaps,  ever 
will  know,  how  critical  were  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  at  the  precise  instant  of  General  Harrison's 
accession  to  the  Presidency,  My  honored  and  venerable  col- 
league (Mr.  Adams)  seemed  to  understand  them,  when  he 
charged  it  openly  upon  the  Van  Buren  party,  a  session  or  two 
ago,  that  they  had  fired  the  ship  when  they  found  they  could  no 
longer  hold  it !  I  trust  that  there  is  no  design,  no  disposition,  no 
willingness,  to  bring  about  the  same  state  of  things  again.  It 
ought  to  be  the  patriotic  aim  of  us  all,  that  whoever  the  next 
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President  may  be,  he  may  have  a  smooth  sea  and  a  fait  wind  to 
start  witk,  and  that  he  may  not  be  driven  upon  storms  and 
bpeal,e,s  before  his  hand  has  fairly  grappled  upon  the  helm,  and 
Seloie  his  crew  have  got  on  their  sea  legs  1 

Sir,  if  there  was  any  thing  too  pacific,  any  thing  too  compro- 
mising, any  thing  too  yielding  in  the  course  of  President  Tyler 
o,  his  Seeretary  of  State,  in  conducting  the  recent  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain  -  all  which  I  utterly  den;  _  no  small  share 
ot  the  blame  would  rest  upon  the  party  which  threw  upon  a 
new  administration,  in  the  iirst  hour  of  its  existence,  so  perilous 
B  responsibility;  the  party  which  brought  the  country  to  the 
very  brink  of  war,  and  there  left  it,  without  preparation  of  any 
sort,  either  of  money  or  munitions ;  with  its  navy  dismantled. 
Its  fortifications  dilapidated,  and  its  Treasury  many  millions 
worse  than  empty ! 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  made  a 
charge  m  relation  to  the  treaty  of  Washington,  of  a  somewhat 
different  character.     He   has  told  ns  that  the  British  ministry 
have  succeeded  in  depriving  this  country  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  onr  territory  on  the  northeast,  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
that  they  had  no  right  to  it.     He  has  told  us  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  has  declared  in  Parliament  that  he  had 
proof,  in  the  handmiting  of  a  late  English  monarch,  that  the 
British  claim  was  without  foundation ;  and  he  has  ahuded  to 
what  he  calls   a  corresponding   acknowledgment  of  a  distin- 
guished member  ot  the  House  of  Lords!     Mr.  Chairman,  this 
attempt  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  American   Congress 
and  of  the   American  people  in  the  good  faith  and  common 
honesty  of  the  British  Government,  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  are  about  to  enter  upon  new  and  critical  negotiations  with 
them,  can  hardly,  in  my  judgment,  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
The  charge  is   entirely   unwarranted.      The   speeches   of   Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Brougham  justify  no  such  impeachment 
ot  British  integrity.     What  were  the  cirenmstances  under  which 
the  remarks  were  made  to  which  the  honorable  member  had 
reference  ?     If  is  well  known  that  a  charge  of  bad  faith  had 
been  brought  against  our  negotiator,  Mr.  Webster,  for  having 
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concealed  from  Lord  Ashburton  all  knowledge  of  a  map  which 
had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  Paris,  and  which  there 
was  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  to  be  Dr.  Franklin's  map. 
This  map  had  a  broad  red  line  upon  it  in  close  conformity  to 
the  British  claim,  and  was  considered  as  being  somewhat  of  an 
extinguisher  of  the  American  view  of  the  question,  so  far  as  the 
authority  of  maps  was  concerned.  Yet  it  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  British  government  and  the  British  negotiator. 
For  this  proceeding  Mr.  "Webster  was  arraigned  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  as  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  many  years,  had  failed  in  all  attempts  to  settle  the 
boundary  question,  and  who  was,  perhaps,  a  little  envious  of 
the  reputation  which  his  successor,  Lord  Aberdeen,  had  acquired 
through  the  negotiations  of  Lord  Ashburton,  publicly  arraigned 
Mr.  "Webster  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  substantially 
the  same  charge  against  him,  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs  in  this  House  has  now  made  against 
the  ministry  of  England.  And  it  was  in  answer  to  this  attack 
upon  Mr.  Webster,  it  was  in  defence  of  our  Secretary  of  State, 
—  not,  perhaps,  without  some  view  of  vindicating  themselves 
from  the  imputation  of  having  been  overreached  in  the  negotia- 
tion,—that  Sk  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Brougham  brought  for- 
ward the  fact  to  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  alluded. 
They  stated  that  the  British  government  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can government,  had  concealed  maps  which  made  against  their 
own  claim;  that  Lord  Palmerston  himself  had  been  guilty  of 
the  same  suppression ;  that,  beside  other  maps  of  less  signifi- 
cance, which  had  been  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  ministry  of  Eng- 
land, there  was  one  which  could  be  traced  back  to  the  posses- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  the  monarch  in  whose  time  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries  had  taken  place,  and  upon  which  there 
was  a  red  line  in  precise  conformity  with  the  American  claim. 
But  what  was  their  course  of  remark  upon  the  subject  ?  Did 
they,  as  the  gentleman  would  imply,  admit  that  these  maps,  on 
either  side,  would  have  been  considered  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  intention  of  the  treaty  of  1783?  No  such  thing;  they 
ridiculed  such  an  idea.  Sir  Robert  Peel  commenced  his  remarks 
on  this  subject  by  saying,— 
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"  The  notle  lord  Las  apolcen  at  great  length  of  a  map  recently  discovered.  He  seems 
to  think  that  that  map,  bo  discovered,  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  justice  of  the 
British  claims.  Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  ohserve  to  the  noble  lord,  that  con- 
temporary maps  may  be —  where  the  words  of  the  treaty  referred  lobylhem  are  in 
themselves  doubtful  —  they  may  be  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  those  who  framed 
them,  hut  the  treaty  must  be  executed  according  to  the  words  contained  in  it.  Even 
if  the  map  were  sustained  by  the  parties,  it  could  not  conli'avene  the  words  of  the 

And  Lord  Brougham  followed  out  the  same  idea  in  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  said : 

"But  the  map  does  not  tally  with  the  description  given.  Suppose  you  had  an 
account,  in  writing,  that  the  Thames,  as  is  the  fact,  forms  the  honndary  of  Iho  eoanties 
of  Surrey  and  Middlesex ;  and  suppose  yon  fonnd  a  map,  or  chart,  or  plan  connected 
with  that  description,  on  which  a  rod  line  throngh  Piccadilly  was  drawn  as  a  boundary 
—  I  should  not  take  it ;  I  should  go  down  to  the  river ;  because  the  red  line  is  only  to 
be  regarded  if  the  words  do  not  speak  for  Ihemselves,  or  tho  language  is  ambiguous. 
And  the  same  is  the  case  here,  more  or  less." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only  after  these  explicit  denials  of 
the  idea,  that  maps,  under  whatever  circumstances  they  may 
have  been  found,  are  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
the  justice  of  claims  resting  on  the  descriptions  of  a  treaty,  that 
Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  proceed  to  disclose  the 
fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  map  of  George  the  Third ;  and  that, 
only  in  the  way  of  set-off  to  the  map  which  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Dr.  Franldin.  They  do,  indeed,  speak  somewhat 
largely  and  roundly  as  to  the  effect  which  the  production  of  this 
map  of  George  the  Third  might  have  had  on  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  question,  in.  case  maps  were  to  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence.  But  having  expressly  denied  that  they  were 
to  be  so  taken,  —  having  rejected  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the 
red  lines  of  a  map  being  allowed  to  control  the  black  letters  of 
a  treaty  description, — their  language,  however  round,  admits  of 
no  such  construction  as  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat. 

Sir,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  in  my  judgment,  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  in  these  speeches  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Brougham.  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  political  morals  or  interna- 
tional obligation ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  principles  of  com- 
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moil  honesty  and  common  sense  would  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
If  a  government,  after  having  set  up  a  claim  of  any  sort,  should 
find  in  its  own  possession  conclusive  evidence,  evidence  conclu- 
sive upon  its  own  conscience,  that  the  claim  was  unfounded,  it 
would  be  bound,  in  all  honor  and  in  all  justice,  to  disclose  the  evi- 
dence and  abandon  the  claim.   But  if  the  evidence  fall  short  of  de- 
monstration,—if  reasonable  and  conscientious  doubts  still  rest 
upon  the  question,  —if  there  be  ground  enough  left  for  maintain- 
ing the  claim  at  all,  —  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  in  such 
a  government,  and  a  piece  of  most  gratuitous  generosity  to  their 
opponent,  to  make  such  a  disclosure.     Why,  Sk,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  we  are  considering  furnish  th&  best  possible 
illustration  that  the  position  I  have  taken  is  the  only  sound  or 
safe  one.     Here  were  maps  in  the  secret  possession  of  each 
government  at  the  same  moment,  which  were  believed  by  each 
respectively  to  present  formidable  testimony  against  its  own  claim, 
and  the  production  of  either  of  which,  singly,might  have  seriously 
affected  the  final  settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary.     Now, 
suppose  Mr.  Webster  had  disclosed  to  Lord  Ashburton  the  map 
which  was  then  believed  to  have  belonged  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
the  consequence  had  been  a  much  larger  relinquishment  of  terri- 
tory, on  our  part,  than  has  actually  taken  place:  — Or,  suppose 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  sent  over  to  Mr.   Webster  the  map  of 
George  the  Third,  and  had  consented,  upon  the  strength  of  it, 
to  a  line  Jess  favorable  to  his  own  country.     What  would  the 
government  which  obtained  the  advantage  under  such  circum- 
stances have  thought  of  the  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  of 
its  antagonist?      And  even  if  both  governments  had  shown 
their   hands,  and   exhibited   their  maps   simultaneously,  what 
would  have  been  produced  but  a  mutual  laugh  at  each  other, 
and  a  laugh  of  all  the  world  at  both !     And  the  laugh,  certainly, 
would  not  have  been  diminished,  if  it  had  afterwards  proved  that 
the  recently  discovered  map  of  Mr.  Jay,  the  only  map  which  we 
now  know  certainly  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  ne<=-o- 
tiators  of  1783,  was  materially  different  from  both  the  other  two. 
Well,  Sir,  did  Mr.  Webster  say  for  himself,  on  this  subject,  that 
"he  confessed  he  did  not  think  it  a  very  urgent  duty,  on  his  part,' 
to  go  to  Lord  Ashburton  and  tell  him  that  he  had  found  a  bit  of 
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doubtful  evidence  in  Paris,  out  of  which  he  might,  perhaps, 
make  something  to  the  prejudice  of  our  claims,  and  from  which 
he  could  set  up  higher  claims  for  himself,  or  obscure  the  whole 
matter  still  further."  And  no  less  well,  in  my  judgment,  did 
Lord  Brougham  "  deny  that  a  negotiator,  in  carrying  on  a  con- 
troversy, as  representing  his  own  country  with  a  foreign  country 
is  bound  to  disclose  to  the  other  party  whatever  he  may  know 
that  tells  against  his  own  country  and  for  the  opposite  party ; 
any  more  than  an  advocate  is  bound  to  tell  the  court  all  that 
he  deems  to  make  against  his  own  client  and  for  his  adversary." 
A  just  nation,  like  a  just  man,  will  never  set  up  a  claim  which 
it  knows  to  have  no  foundation  ;  but  both  nations  and  individu- 
als may  withhold  from  an  opposite  party,  (except  where  they  are 
under  question  upon  oath,)  any  evidence  which  would  weaken 
a  claim  which  they  believe  to  be  well  founded,  without  subject- 
ing themselves  to  any  rightful  impeachment  of  their  honor  or 
good  faith. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  attempt  to  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  the  fairness  of  the  British 
government,  and  to  produce  the  impression  that  they  have  dis- 
honestly deprived  us  of  a  portion  of  our  territory,  and  are  now 
openly  chuckling  over  the  success  of  an  avowed  fraud,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  reprobated.  The  direct  tendency  of  such  a 
course  is  to  create  an  exasperated  popular  feeling  towards  Great 
Britain,  which  will  forbid  the  settlement  of  any  future  dispute 
with  that  power,  except  by  the  sword ;  which  will  henceforth 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  no  red  lines,  but  those  which  shall 
have  been  run  with  blood;  and  which  will  lead  inevitably,  and 
at  no  distant  day,  to  war  for  Oregon.  I  trust  that  this  is  not  the 
design  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  has  not  been  content  with  charg- 
ing fraud  upon  the  British  Government  in  relation  to  the  late 
treaty.  He  has  told  us  that  this  treaty  was  accomplished  and 
consummated  against  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
Maine.  Sir,  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  honorable  gentle- 
man has  found  the  evidence  of  this  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Maine  against  the  treaty  of  Washington.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Maine  were  on  the  spot  during  the  whole  period 
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of  its  negotiation.  They  prepared,  it  is  true,  a  somewhat  ela- 
borate argument  against  relinquishing  any  part  of  their  territo- 
rial claim.  But  what  did  they  do  afterwards  ?  How  did  they 
conclude  that  argument?  They  gave  their  formal  and  unani- 
mous assent  to  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord 
Ashburton  had  agreed  on.  They  signed  the  treaty.  "What  pre- 
tence, then,  is  there  for  the  assertion,  that  Maine  was  dismem- 
bered against  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  her  people  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll  (Mr.  W.  yielding  the  floor  for  explanation)  re- 
marked, that  he  was  sorry  this  matter  was  gone  into,  but  the 
gentleman  irom  Massachusetts  provoked  him  to  say  (he  did  not 
mean  any  thing  offensive)  that  he  (Mr.  I.)  had  in  his  place,  from 
day  to  day,  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  Maine,  no 
longer  a  member  of  this  House,  that  all  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  tricjvs,  practised  on  the  Maine  Commissioners,  such  as 
were  attempted  to  be  practised  upon  Senators  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol. 

Me.  Winthrop.  And  neither  do  I  mean  any  thing  offen- 
sive ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  believe  Mr. 
Webster  to  be  quite  as  incapable  of  tricks,  as  the  honorable 
gentleman  himself,  and  that  I  demand  some  better  evidence  of 
the  fact  than  the  private  whispers  which  the  gentleman  has 
retailed.  Why  has  not  the  person  who  gave  this  information 
made  it  public  before  this  time,  upon  his  own  responsibility  ? 
If  the  Maine  Commissioners  were  tricked  into  an  assent  to  the 
treaty,  why  have  they  not  found  it  out  themselves,  and  disclosed 
the  circumstances?  Sir,  I  deny  the  whole  allegation,  This 
effort  to  array  an  opposition  against  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
in  reference  to  the  Maine  boundaiy,  is  all  an  afterthought.  At 
the  time  it  was  negotiated,  it  met  with  a  very  general,  if  not  an 
unanimous,  assent  in  both  the  States  which  were  interested  in 
the  question;  in  Maine  no  less  than  in  Massachusetts.  And 
even  to  this  day,  all  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  get  up 
a  public  sentiment  against  the  treaty,  have  signally  failed.  That 
treaty  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  flve  sixths  of  the  Senate ;  and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  belief  that  some  of  the  Senators  who 
voted  against  it,  (if  any  of  them,)  would  have  dared  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  defeating  it,  if  their   votes  would   have  pro- 
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duced  such  a  result.  There  is  no  way  of  securing  an  impunity 
in  regard  to  any  public  measure,  more  easy  and  obvious,  than 
to  vote  against  it  when  you  are  certain  that  your  vote  will  not 
prevent  its  adoption.  If  the  measure  turns  out  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  country,  nobody  will  care  who  voted  against  it;  while,  if 
it  proves  to  be  unpopular  in  any  quarter,  you  are  at  full  liberty 
to  unite  in  denouncing  if  This  is  a  political  trick,  (to  borrow 
the  gentleman's  term,)  which  is  often  playedby  aspiring  politi- 
cians. "Whether  it  will  account  for  any  part  of  the  opposition 
to  the  treaty  of  Washington,  others  can  judge  as  well  as  myself. 
Whether  it  will  or  not,  however,  is  of  very  little  importance. 
The  treaty  has  commended  itself  so  entirely  to  the  approbation 
of  the  American  people,  that  the  liberty  of  finding  fault  with  it. 
has  proved  utterly  worthless.  The  negotiators  are  out  with  all 
the  honors,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  trielts  to  tell.  In  the 
whole  records  of  diplomacy,  American  or  European,  there  can 
not  he  found  a  negotiation  which  has  been  hailed  with  more 
undivided  satisfaction  by  those  who  were  interested  in  its 
results,  than  this  has  been  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Its  influence  will  not  soon  be  lost  on  the  civilized  world.  It 
will  stand  on  the  pages  of  history,  as  a  noble  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  honest  arts  of  Peace,  and  wid  im- 
press with  the  force  of  conviction  on  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
the  lesson  which  they  have  been  so  long  in  learning,  that  war  is 
not  the  only  resort,  or  the  best  resort,  for  settling  international 
disputes,  but  that  true  honor  may  be  maintained,  real  interest 
secured,  just  pride  preserved,  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single 
life,  or  the  libation  of  one  drop  of  blood ! 

■  The  honorable  gentleman  has  alluded  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
has  expressed  his  gratification  that  he  has  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  State,  Has  he  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
ablest  speeches  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
support  of  the  late  treaty,  was  made  by  this  distinguished  states- 
man of  South  Carolina  ?  Has  he  forgotten,  too,  that  the  ci-own- 
ing  glory  of  that  treaty,  iu  Mr.  Calhoun's  estimation,  was  that 
it  would  establish  "a  permanent  amity  and  peace"  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ?  "  A  kind  Providence 
(said  Mr.  Calhoun)  has  cast  our  lot  on  a  portion  of  the  globe 
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sufficiently  vast  to  satisfy  the  most  grasping  ambition,  and 
abounding  in  resources  beyond  all  others,  which  only  require  to 
be  fully  developed  to  make  us  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous 
people  on  earth."  "  Peace,"  said  he,  "  is  indeed  our  policy. 
Peace  is  the  first  of  our  wants."  Why,  Sir,  if  the  honorable 
gentleman  will  turn  to  the  speech  of  this  political  friend  and 
brother  democrat  of  his,  he  will  find  it  as  copious  in  its  eulogies 
on  the  blessings  of  peace,  as  any  of  the  more  recent  speeches  in 
the  Senate,  which  he  has  ridiculed  under  the  title  of  sermons. 
I  honor  Mr.  Calhoun  for  such  expressions.  Let  him  carry  into 
the  negotiations  upon  the  Oregon  question,  the  same  spirit  which 
he  manifested  in  relation  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  let  him 
"  seelc  peace  and  ensue  it,"  in  his  management  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  and  he  will  have  earned  a  title  to  the  regard  of  all  good 
men  and  true  patriots.  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  he  will  do  so. 
On  the  subject  of  Oregon,  indeed,  he  is  already  committed  to  a 
pacific  policy.  The  honorable  gentleman  is  quite  mistaken  in 
his  idea  of  Mr,  Calhoun's  argument  against  the  bill  for  the  armed 
occupation  of  Oregon  last  winter.  There  was  nothing  what- 
ever in  that  argument  to  give  the  impression  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  in  favor  of  giving  this  notice  now  or  at  any  early  day.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  strain  and  stress  of  the  argument  was  in 
favor  of  abstaining  altogether  from  any  action  upon  the  subject. 
"  There  is  often,"  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  "in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, more  efficiency  and  wisdom  in  non-action  than  in  action. 
All  we  want,  to  effect  our  object  in  this  case,  is  a  wise  and  mas- 
terly inactivity."  "  Our  population,"  said  he,  "  will  soon  —  far 
sooner  than  anticipated  —  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  be 
ready  to  pour  into  the  Oregon  Territory,  when  it  will  come  into 
our  possession  without  resistance  or  struggle ;  or,  if  there  should 
be  resistance,  it  would  be  feeble  and  ineffectual.  We  would  then 
be  as  much  stronger  there,  comparatively,  than  Great  Britain, 
as  she  is  now  stronger  than  we  are ;  and  it  would  then  be  as  idle 
in  her  to  attempt  to  assert  or  maintain  her  exclusive  claim  to  the 
Territory  against  us,  as  it  would  now  be  in  us  to  attempt  it 
against  her.  Let  us  be  wise,  and  abide  our  time,  and  it  will 
accomplish  all  that  we  desire,  with  far  more  certainty,  and  with 
infinitely  less  sacrifice,  than  we  can  without  it." 
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I  have  no  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  will  be  in  our  power, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  good 
advice  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  that  he  wiU  find  himself  able,  in  his 
new  capacity,  to  leave  this  question  to  the  operation  of  time. 
The  iil-adviaed  and  most  unseasonable  debates  on  this  subject, 
which  have  taken  place  in  both  branches  of  Congress  during  the 
last  two  years,  have  not  only  created  an  impatience,  in  some 
quarters  of  the  country,  which  will  brook  no  further  delay;  but 
have  so  roused  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  our 
pohcy,  as  to  forbid  the  idea,  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  any 
further  postponement  of  the  question.  A  new  minister  from 
England  has,  indeed,  arrived,  who  is  well  understood  to  be  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  negotiation  of  it.  And  it  is  now  to  be 
decided,  so  far  as  this  House  is  concerned,  in  what  spirit  that 
negotiation  shall  be  conducted.  Shall  it  be  entered  on,  by  this 
government,  in  that  spirit  of  menace  and  defiance  which  has 
characterized  the  whole  speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania;  or  in  that  spirit  of  courtesy  and  magnanimity 
which  becomes  a  civilized  and  Christian,  as  well  as  a  brave  and 
powerful  nation  ? 

Sir,  I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  that  the  required 
notice  for  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon 
ought  not  to  be  given  at  this  moment,  in  view  of  our  own  do- 
mestic condition.  But  a  hundred-fold  more  ilJ-advised  does  such 
a  proceeding  strike  me,  in  -view  of  our  immediate  relations  to  the 
British  Government.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
rudeness,  of  indecency,  of  offence,  as  unworthy  as  it  would  be 
wanton.  "What  possible  pretence  of  expediency  or  necessity  is 
there  for  such  a  course  ?  Here  is  an  ambassador  on  the  ground, 
ready  at  any  instant  to  go  into  negotiations  with  us  on  the  sub- 
ject But  for  the  deplorable  catastrophe  which  has  recently 
deprived  the  President  of  two  members  of  his  cabinet,  those 
negotiations  would  have  already  been  entered  on.  And  is  this  a 
moment,  —  when  we  have  seen  no  disadvantage  and  no  disgrace 
in  this  joint  occupation  during  a  term  of  thirty  years,  when  all 
Presidents  and  all  parties  have  acquiesced  in  its  continuance 
throughoutthatlongperiod,  — is  this  a  moment  for  insisting  on 
its  being  brought  to  a  close  ?    Is  this  a  respectful  or  even  a  respect- 
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able  mode  of  meeting  the  overtures  of  the  British  Government  for 
a  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  ?  Will  it  give  us  an  increased 
hope  of  effecting  such  a  settlement  amicably,  honorably,  satis- 
factorily, to  tell  the  British  minister,  "  Sir,  we  will  allow  a  year 
for  this  business.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  we  shall  cry  havoc, 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war?"  The  honorable  gentleman  has 
alluded  to  the  code  of  honor,  and  to  the  manner  of  settling  diffi- 
culties among  gentlemen.  There  are  those  present,  doubtless, 
who  understand  the  nice  points  of  that  code.  "What  would  be 
thought  by  them,  if,  while  negotiations  of  this  sort  were  pending, 
one  of  the  parties  should  undertake  to  limit  the  time  within 
which  there  must  be  a  settlement  or  a  fight  ?  Undoubtedly,  Mr- 
Chairman,  we  have  a  right  to  give  such  a  notice  to  Great  Britain, 
but,  in  my  judgment,  the  exercise  of  that  right  at  this  moment 
would  not  only  tend  to  protract,  embarrass,  and  ultimately  defeat 
the  negotiations  which  are  now  about  to  be  opened,  but  would 
impair  the  honor  of  this  nation  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized 
world.  We  should  be  reproached  and  rebuked  for  it  by  the 
general  sense  of  Europe.  And  is  the  American  character  abroad 
at  so  high  a  mark  at  this  moment,  that  we  can  afford  to  trifle 
with  it  ?  True,  Sir,  many  of  the  censures  which  have  recently 
been  cast  on  this  Republic  are  unreasonable.  Perhaps  I  might 
agree  with  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  character  and  honesty 
of  his  own  Commonwealth,  and  which  seem  to  have  so  sharp- 
ened the  edge  of  his  acrimony  against  England,  are  a  good  deal 
overcharged.  At  any  rate,  I  feet  as  strongly  as  any  one  the 
injustice  of  involving  the  whole  nation  in  the  repudiation  of 
two  or  three  of  the  separate  States  ;  and  the  same  discrimina- 
tion between  the  acts  of  individual  States  and  the  acts  of  the 
United  States  may,  I  am  aware,  be  pleaded  in  explanation  of 
other  circumstances  which  have  brought  reproach  from  some 
quarters  upon  our  national  good  name.  But  the  fact  is  not  less 
true,  nor  less  lamentable,  that  our  character  as  a  nation,  in  one 
way  or  another,  justly  or  unjustly,  has  been  not  a  little  lowered, 
of  late  years,  in  the  regard  of  foreign  nations.  Now,  Sir,  for 
whatever  we  do  in  relation  to  this  question  of  Oregon,  we  can 
set  up  no  divided  responsibility.     The  Nation,  as  a  Nation,  must 
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do  whatever  is  done ;  and  the  Nation,  as  a  Nation,  must  be  held 
answerable.  Let  us,  then,  forbear  from  pursKJiig  any  course, 
from  taking  any  step,  from  expressing  any  purpose,  which  may 
give  color  to  a  new  stain  upon  our  national  character.  Let  us 
desist  from  all  action  and  aO  discussion  of  this  subject  until  Mr. 
Pakenham  has,  at  least,  opened  his  budget,  and  until  o«r  owi> 
Government,  too,  is  in  a  condition  to  pursue  with  vigor  and  effect 
whatever  policy  we  may  ultimately  be  compelled  to  adopt. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  finds  nothing 
to  regret  in  the  state  of  opinion  abroad  as  to  the  American 
character;  he  even  rejoices  at  the  violent  and  vituperative  tone 
of  the  British  press  in  relation  to  bis  own  State.  And  why? 
Because  he  thinks  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  the 
idolatrous  disposition  which  exists  in  some  parts  of  this  country 
towards  Great  Britain  I  Mr,  Chairman,  I  know  of  nothing  more 
worthy  of  condemnation  in  the  political  history  of  the  present 
day,  than  the  systematic  effort  of  the  self-styled  Democratic 
party  of  this  country  to  stir  up  a  prejudice  against  England 
upon  every  occasion,  and  to  create  an  impression  that  every  man 
who  does  not  fall  in  with  their  principles  and  their  policy  is  in 
some  sort  of  British  interest,  or  under  some  kind  of  British  in- 
fluence. There  are  some  of  the  leaders  of  this  party,  with 
whom  hatred  to  England  would  seem  to  be  the  only  standard 
of  American  patriotism,  and  with  whom  it  seems  to  be  enough 
to  determine  their  course  upon  all  questions  either  of  right  or  of 
expediency,  to  know  what  will  be  most  offensive  to  the  British 
power.  War,  war  with  England,  is  the  ever-burning  passion  of 
their  soul ;  and  any  one  who  pursues  a  policy  or  advocates  a 
measure  which  may  postpone  or  avert  the  consummation  which 
they  so  devoutly  desire,  becomes  the  chosen  object  of  their  in- 
sinuations and  reproaches.  For  myself.  Sir,  I  hold  in  utter  con- 
tempt all  such  insinuations.  If  it  be  a  fit  subject  for  reproach, 
to  entertain  the  most  anxious  and  ardent  desire  for  the  peace  of 
this  country,  its  peace  with  England,  its  peace  with  all  the  world, 
I  submit  myself  willingly  to  the  fullest  measure  of  that  reproach. 
War  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  Oregon ! 
Sir,  there  is  something  in  this  idea  too  monstrous  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.     The  two  greatest  nations  on  the  globe. 
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with  more  territorial  possessions  than  they  Itnow  what  to  do  with 
already,  and  bound  together  by  so  many  ties  of  kindred,  and 
language,  and  commercial  interest,  going  to  war  for  a  piece  of 
barren  earth!  Why,  it  would  put  back  the  cause  of  civilization 
a  whole  century,  and  would  be  enough  not  merely  to  call  down 
the  rebuke  of  men,  but  the  curse  of  God.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  in  a  just  concern  for  the  national  honor. 
I  am  ready  to  mamtam  that  honor,  whenever  it  is  really  at  stake, 
against  Great  Butam  as  readily  as  against  any  other  nation. 
Indeed,  if  war  is  to  come  upon  us,  I  am  quite  willing  that  it 
should  be  war  with  a  first-iate  power  —  with  a  foeman  worthy 
of  our  steel. 

"  Oh !  the  blood  more  stirs, 
To  rouse  a  lion,  than  to  start  a  have." 

If  the  young  Queen  of  England  were  the  veritable  Victoria 
whom  the  ancient  poets  have  sometimes  described  as  descending 
from  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter  to  crown  the  banner  of  predestined 
Triumph,  I  would  still  not  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  my  country  on  every  proper  occasion.  To  her 
forces,  however,  as  well  as  to  ours,  may  come  the  "  dla  mors," 
as  well  as  the  "Victoria  Itsla."  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  protracted  war  with  any  nation,  though  our  want  of  prepara- 
tion might  give  us  the  worst  of  it  in  the  first  encounter.  We 
are  all  and  always  ready  for  war,  when  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive for  maintaining  our  country's  honor.  We  are  aJl  and  always 
ready  for  any  war  into  which  a  Christian  man,  in  a  civilized  land, 
and  in  this  age  of  the  world,  can  have  the  face  to  enter.  But  I 
thank  God  that  there  are  very  few  such  cases.  War  and  honor 
are  fast  getting  to  have  less  and  less  to  do  with  each  other.  The 
highest  honor  of  any  country  is  to  preserve  peace,  even  under 
provocations  which  might  justify  war.  The  deepest  disgrace  to 
any  country  is  to  plunge  into  -war  under  circumstances  which 
leave  the  honorable  alternative  of  peace.  I  heartily  hope  and 
trust.  Sir,  that  in  deference  to  the  sense  of  the  civilized  world, 
in  deference  to  that  spirit  of  Christianity  which  is  now  spreading 
its  benign  and  healing  influences  over  both  hemispheres  with 
such  signal  rapidity,  we  shall  explore  the  whole  field  of  diplo- 
macy, and  exhaust  every  art  of  negotiation,  before  we  give  loose 
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to  that  passion  for  conflict  which  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  seems  to  regard  as  so  grand  and  glorious  an  ele- 
ment of  the  American  character. 


But  Great  Britain 


IS  so  grasping,  so  aggressive,  so  insidious 


and  insolent,  so  overreaching  and  overbearing !  Does  not  her 
banner  flout  us  at  every  turn  ?  Does  not  her  drum-beat  disturb 
our  dreams  by  night,  and  almost  drown  our  voices  by  day  ?  Is 
she  not  hemming  us  in  on  every  side;  compassing  us  about  in 
a  daily  diminishing  circle;  and  are  not  our  outer  walls  already 
tottering  at  the  sound  of  her  trumpets  ?  Nay,  have  not  her  bland- 
ishments saeeeeded  even  where,  as  yet,  her  arms  have  failed  ? 
Has  she  not  scaled  our  very  ramparts  and  penetrated  to  our  very 
citadel  in  a  shower  of  corrupting  gold  ?  What  but  British  gold 
carried  the  last  Presidential  election  against  the  people  ?  What 
but  British  gold  is  about  to  carry  the  next?  What  were  the 
twelve  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  voters  who  deposed 
Mr.  Van  Buren  from  the  chief  magistracy  in  1840,  and  who  are 
rallying  again,  with  renewed  energy,  to  the  old  watchwoi-ds, 
against  his  restoration,  but  so  many  British  Whigs  ?  Is  there 
a  Whig,  in  all  the  land,  who  dares  deny,  that  when  he  voted  for 
General  Harrison,  he  had  a  British  heart  in  his  bosom,  and  a 
British  sovereign  in  his  pocket  ?  —  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  call  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  committee  a  story  which  was  introduced 
by  the  celebrated  George  Canning  into  one  of  his  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which  has  thus  the  highest  sanction  as 
being  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  pariiamentary  debate.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  painter,  who  had  made  himself  somewhat  eminent  in 
the  professional  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  but  who  had  directed 
his  art  altogether  to  one  favorite  subject  This  subject  was  a 
red  lion,  which  he  had  learned  to  depict  in  great  perfection.  One 
of  his  earliest  patrons  was  the  keeper  of  a  public  house,  who 
wished  something  appropriate  painted  on  his  sign-board.  The 
painter,  of  course,  executed  his  red  lion.  A  gentleman  in  the 
vicinity,  who  had  a  new  mansion-house  which  he  wished  to  have 
ornamented,  was  the  next  employer  of  the  artist,  and,  in  order 
to  aft'ord  him  full  scope  for  his  genius,  gave  him  his  own  choice 
of  a  subject  for  the  principal  panel  in  his  dining-room.  The 
artist  took  time  to  deliberate,  and  then  said,  with  the  utmost 
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gravity,  "  don't  you  think  that  a  handsome  red  lion  would  have 
a  fine  effect  in  this  situation?"  The  gentleman,  as  you  may- 
imagine,  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  selection,  but  resolved 
to  let  the  painter  follow  his  own  fancy  in  this  instance,  trusting  to 
have  a  design  of  more  elegance  and  distinction  in  his  drawing, 
room  or  library,  to  which  he  next  conducted  him.  "  Here,"  said 
he,  "  I  must  have  something  striking;  the  space  is  small,  and  the 
device  must  be  pro  portion  ably  delicate."  The  painter  paused; 
appeared  to  dive  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  invention  and 
th«nce  to  ascend  again  to  its  highest  heaven  for  an  idea,  and  then 
said,  "  what  do  you  think  of  a  small  red  lion  ?  " 

WeU  now,  Sir,  the  course  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians  in 
this  country  seems  to  me  to  have  a  most  marvellous  analogy  to 
that  of  the  painter  in  this  story.  This  cry  of  British  Whigs, 
this  clamor  about  British  gold,  this  never-ending  alarum  about 
British  aggression  and  British  encroachment,  this  introduction  of 
the  red  lion  on  every  occasion,  seems  to  be  the  one  great  reli- 
ance of  the  political  artists  of  a  certain  school.  There  is  always 
a  lion  in  the  path  of  the  self-styled  Democratic  party  of  the 
United  States ;  a  British  lion,  red  with  the  blood  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  which  it  is  their  peculiar  mission  to  slay,  but  which 
the  Whigs  are  leagued  together  to  defend.  Whatever  principle, 
whatever  project,  may  be  under  discussion  in  this  House,  or 
before  the  people,  the  red  lion  is  sure  to  be  on  the  ground.  Bed 
lion  here,  red  lion  there,  red  lion  everywhere !  Why,  Sir,  even 
on  the  question  of  refunding  to  General  Jackson  the  fine  which 
was  imposed  on  him  for  setting  at  defiance  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  land,  and  imprisoning  the  judge  who  dared  to  confront 
him  with  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  it  was  thought  "  that  a  small 
red  lion  might  have  a  fine  effect  in  that  situation."  And  a  very 
smaU  one  it  certainly  was.  It  was  suggested  that  the  judge  was 
an  Englishman  by  birth.  He  was  known  to  have  come  over  to 
America  in  early  youth.  His  residence  here  could  be  traced 
back  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  of  his  age ;  but  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend,  though  even  that  was  not  altogether  certain, 
that  he  was  born  in  England ;  and,  therefore,  all  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  annul  his  judicial  decree,  and  to  admit  that  he  was 
rightfully  insulted  and  imprisoned,  were  little  better  than  so  many 
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British  Whigs.  Was  not  that,  Sir,  a  very  little  red  lion  indeed? 

"^^      ^            1  t        h              presents  a  larger  panel,  and  here, 

°^                   ^  '              hown  up  ill  its  full  dimensions. 

'^'     '^           l^  ^         ft     1    a  larger  field  stUl,  with  far  more 

r         f     th    f  y  t        p  t    t   in ;  and  although  the  canvas  is 

butj     tu      11  d  th   t                 mention  of  these  unrivalled  artists 

ha   al       1yd  t          k       tl  something  of  that  celerity  which 

^^*      1             1  ly    ttr  b  ited  to  Creative  Power : 

"  Now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts,  then  springs,  as  brolte  from  honds, 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane ! " 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  posaible  that  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  his  political  friends  can  be  mad  enough 
to  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  can  be  wrought  upon 
by  Buch  conceits  ?  Let  me  assure  them  that  they  do  injustice 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  '"Tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
that  fears  a  painted  devil."  The  manly  sense  of  this  nation  wUl 
scorn  such  appeals  to  fear  and  folly.  Conscious  of  their  own 
integrity,  and  resolved  on  the  vindication  of  their  own  rights, 
the  people  will  neither  be  frightened  from  their  propriety,  nor 
diverted  from  their  purpose,  by  such  devices.  They  proved  this 
in  1840 ;  they  will  make  assurance  doubly  sure  in  1844. 

A  word  or  two  about  Texas,  and  I  have  done.  The  honorable 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  among  other  most  inconclusive 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  which  has  been  con- 
demned as  inexpedient  by  the  committee  over  which  he  presides, 
has  told  us,  that "  he  holds  it  to  be  incompetent  for  the  mere  treaty.' 
malcing  power  to  part  with  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  settle  a  boundary  question,  without  the 
consent  and  cooperation  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
And  he  has  appealed  to  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  and  called 
upon  myself  in  particular,  «  as  one  who  has  londly  expressed  all 
apprehension  of  the  stealthy  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union 
by  a  clandestine  treaty,"  to  unite  with  him  on  this  analogous 
question  of  Oregon,  and  insist  on  the  right  of  Representative 
action  on  the  subject.     Sir,  I  shall  enter  into  no  argument  as 
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to  the  extent  of  the  treaty- making  power  of  this  Government 
in  regard  to  the  particular  measures  which  the  gentleman  has 
specified  in  his  proposition.  Even  if  I  assented  to  the  full  import 
of  that  proposition,  which  I  certainly  do  not,  it  would  form  no 
ground  for  that  union  with  him  on  the  pending  question,  to  which 
he  invites  me.  Even  if  it  were  the  admitted  prerogative  of  this 
House  to  give  advice  or  prescribe  action  to  the  Executive  on  the 
subjects  he  has  named,  it  would  be  no  reason  for  our  giving  bad 
advice,  or  prescribing  injudicious  or  unwarrantable  action.  But 
"  the  analogous  questions  "  of  Oregon  and  Texas !  Sh,  I  deny 
that  there  is  any  anaSogy  whatever  between  those  questions. 
The  Texas  question  is  not  in  any  sense  a  question  of  parting 
with  territory  or  settling  a  boundary  line.  It  is  not  even  a 
question  of  annexing  territory.  It  is  a  question  of  amalgamat- 
ing a  foreign  sovereignty  with  our  own  sovereignty ;  of  annexing 
a  foreign  State  to  our  own  State.  It  is  such  a  question  as  would 
be  presented  by  a  proposition  to  reannex  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain,  or  to  amalgamate  Great  Britain  with  the  United 
States.  This,  the  gentleman  must  remember,  was  the  distinc- 
tion taken  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Forsyth  in  1837.  They 
maintained,  that  "the  question  of  the  annexation  of  a  foreign 
independent  State  to  the  United  States  had  never  before  been 
presented  to  this  Government."  They  maintained,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Louisiana  and  Florida  being  colonial  possessions 
of  France  and  Spain,  rendered  the  purchase  of  those  Territories 
materially  different  from  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas. 
"  "Whether  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  they  added, 
"  contemplated  the  annexation  of  such  a  State,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
manner  that  object  is  to  be  effected,  are  questions,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  which  it  would  be  inexpedient,  under  present 
circumstances,  to  agitate." 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  go  much  farther  than  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  on  this  subject.  I  not  only  deny 
the  competency  of  the  treaty- making  power  of  this  Government 
to  negotiate  any  such  amalgamation  as  this,  without  the  coope- 
ration of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  I  deny  that  our  co- 
operation can  confer  or  supply  that  competency.  Certainly, 
certainly,  the  Constitution  did  not  contemplate  the  annexation 
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of  such  a  State.  Ftovoco  ad  populum  !  The  people,  in  their 
own  right,  are  alone  competent  to  pronounce  the  doom,  which  is 
to  bind  up  the  fortunes  of  this  Republic  in  the  same  bundle  of 
life^  or  death  with  those  of  any  foreign  power ;  and  I  hope  and 
believe  that  they  will  disown  and  renounce  any  Executive  or  any 
Legislative  act,  which  shall  infringe  upon  this  — their  own  su- 
preme prerogative.  I  trust  that  they  will  not  be  deluded  by  any 
false  alarm,  by  any  red  lion  representation,  that  Texas  is  about 
to  be  made  a  colonial  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  British 
Government  have  no  such  purpose.  Our  own  Government 
know  this.  And  if  Texas  be  foisted  into  the  Union  upon  any 
such  pretence,  it  will  be  an  act  as  fraudulent  in  its  inception,  as 
it  will,  under  any  circumstances,  be  perniciotis  in  its  result. 
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I  HAVE  very  little  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  saying  any  thing 
new  on  the  question  before  us;  or  of  giving  any  new  interest  or 
force  to  the  views  which  have  already  been  presented,  both  to 
Congress  and  the  Country,  by  the  master  minds  of  the  nation. 
Certainly,  I  have  not  risen  to  attempt  any  formal  response  to 
the  challenge  which  was  tendered  me  a  few  days  since  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  {Mr,  C.  J.  Inger- 
soll.)  That  gentleman  was  pleased  to  call  on  me  emphatically 
for  an  argument.  He  was  particular  in  warning  me  against 
declamation.  He  would  be  contented  with  nothing  short  of  an 
argument.  Now,  Sir,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  such  a  call, 
and  such  a  caution,  would  have  come  with  something  of  a  better 
grace  from  the  honorable  member,  if  he  had  given  me  the  exam- 
ple as  well  as  the  precept.  If  he  had  "  rcck'd  his  own  rede," 
and  had  given  to  the  House  something  better  than  a  desultory 
string  of  bald  assertions  and  balder  assumptions,  he  might  have 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  whom  he  pleased.  But  I  must 
protest  that  it  was  a  littie  ungracious  in  the  honorable  member, 
to  urge  upon  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  of  arguing  a  nega- 
tive, after  sauntering  along  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  him- 
self, with  the  burden  of  the  affirmative  fairly  upon  his  own 
shoulders. 

The  honorable  member  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Payne,)  who 
spoke  last,  was  somewhat  in  the  same  vein.  "  He  would  not 
entertain  the  House  with  a  mere  Fourth  of  July  oration."  He, 
too,  wanted  nothing  but  an  argument.     Now,  with  all  deference 
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to  the  better  judgment  of  the  honorable  membei-,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  express  a  doubt,  whether  a  good  Fourth  of  Jaly 
oration  would  not  be  one  of  the  best  arguments  that  could  be 
framed  for  this  precise  occasion.  "When  men  seem  ready  to 
forget  their  own  country,  and  to  run  after  foreign  alliances  ;  to 
disregard  the  feelings  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  expend  their 
sympathies  upon  aliens;  and  to  look  more  to  the  security  of 
slavery  than  of  freedom;  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
some  remembrance  of  the  Fourth  of  July ;  that  some  recalling 
and  recounting  of  the  early  days,  and  the  early  deeds  of  our 
Revolution;  that  some  reminiscences  of  the  period  when  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina,  and  iVIassachusetts,  were  bound 
together  by  mutual  league,  by  united  thoughts  and  counsels,  by 
equal  hope  and  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise  of  Independ- 
ence; that  some  recurrence  to  the  opinions,  as  well  as  to  the 
acts,  of  our  patriot  fathers;  their  opinions  about  freedom,  and 
about  what  constituted  «  an  extension  of  the  area  of  freedom ; " 
their  opinions,  too,  about  slavery,  in  those  days,  when  one  of  the 
greatest  complaints  against  Great  Britain  was,  not  that  she  con- 
sidered slavery  an  evil,and,  having  abolished  it  at  great  cost  in 
her  own  colonies,  had  expressed  a  wish,  —  no  further  harm,  — 
a  wish  that  it  might  be  abolished  throughout  the  world,  — but 
that  she  regarded  it  as  the  source  of  a  profitable  traffic ;  that 
she  would  not  suffer  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  abolish  it ; 
and  had  even  reprimanded  a  Governor  of  South  Carolina  for 
assenting  to  an  act  for  that  purpose;  —  it  seems  to  me,  I  say, 
that  some  such  Fourth  of  July  oration  as  this,  would  be  an 
argument  every  way  suitable  and  seasonable. 

At  any  rate,  the  stricter  argument  of  this  case  belongs  right- 
fully to  those  in  favor  of  the  annexation.  It  belongs  to  those 
who  seek  to  accomplish  this  momentous  change  in  our  national 
condition  and  our  national  identity.  It  belongs  to  those  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  existing  country,  and  who  are  ready 
to  peril  its  peace,  its  honor,  and  its  union,  in  order  to  obtain 
another  and  an  ampler  theatre  for  their  transcendent  patriotism. 
It  is  for  them  to  argue  this  question.  It  is  for  them  to  make  a 
case.  It  is  for  them,  to  show  the  consummate  policy  of  the 
measure.  It  is  for  them,  above  all,  to  prove  their  constitutional 
power  to  accomplish  it. 
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As  for  US,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  seek  no  change,  who  are  con- 
tent with  onr  country  as  it  is,  who  look  to  its  augmentation 
by  internal  development  and  not  by  external  acquisition,  whose 
only  policy  it  is  to  improve,  build  up,  illustrate,  and  defend  the 
land  and  the  liberties  we  now  enjoy, — we  might  well  be  excused 
from  arguments  of  any  sort  on  such  a  subject.  It  would  be 
enough  for  us  to  sit  quietly  in  our  seats,  and,  when  called  on  to 
give  our  voices  upon  these  resolutions,  to  say  of  our  country,  aa 
the  barons  of  old  England  said  of  their  laws,  when  threatened 
with  usurpation  ;  Nolumus,  nolumus  mutari ! 

Sir,  I  desire  to  press  this  point  upon  the  consideration  and 
upon  the  consciences  of  gentlemen  around  me ;  and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  who,  being  associated  politically  with  the  friends  of 
annexation,  are  understood  to  entertEiin  doubts  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  scheme  proposed.  We  have  a  Constitution. 
We  have  sworn  to  support  it.  It  is  a  Constitution  of  limited 
powers  —  of  specific  grants  of  power.  It  declares  in  its  own 
terms  that  "the  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people."  It 
declares  further,  that "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  It  is 
thus  the  duty  of  every  man  who  gives  his  support  to  a  measure 
of  legislation,  to  be  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the  measure 
is  positively  constitutional.  It  is  not  for  him  to  call  for  argu- 
ments from  others  to  prove  it  unconstitutional.  It  is  not  for  him 
to  find  justification  for  his  vote  in  the  feebleness  or  in  the  silence 
of  those  who  deny  his  power,  but  in  the  force  and  the  convin- 
cing proof  of  those  who  maintain  it.  Still  less  is  it  for  him  to 
adopt  the  extraordinary  doctrine  advanced  by  an  honorable 
member  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Belser,)  who  has  told  us  that,  in 
case  of  constitutional  difficulty  on  this  question,  he  should  follow 
the  maxim  of  Hoyie:  "  Where  you  are  in  doubt,  take  the  trick!" 
Northern  gentlemen  have  often  been  charged  with  latitudina- 
rianism  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  They  pro- 
fess to  be  always  in  favor  of  a  liberal  construction  of  it.  But 
they  have  never  yet  carried  their  liberality  to  such  a  pitch  as 
this.     It  may  be  the  attribute  of  a  good  judge  to  amplify  his 
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jurisdiction ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  honest  republi- 
can legislator,  under  a  limited  Government  like  ours,  to  exercise 
no  doubtful  powers  ;  and  to  believe  nothing  constitutional  with- 
out a  reason,  a  substantial  reason,  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  however,  at  the  disposition  which 
has  been  manifested  in  some  quarters  to  shift  the  burden  of 
proof,  and  to  call  for  arguments  from  others,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  case  for  themselves.  Unquestionably  the  friends 
of  Texas  in  this  House  have  a  heavy  task  on  their  hands.  Un- 
able to  agree  upon  any  plan  among  themselves ;  having  exhaust- 
ed every  art  for  reconciling  their  discordant  opinions ;  the  ultima 
ratio  of  a  letter  from  the  Hermitage,  even,  having  been  resorted 
to  in  vain;  the  old  Roman  cement  having  altogether  lost  its 
cohesive  quality  upon  this  occasion ;  their  only  hope  seems  now 
to  be,  that,  by  throwing  all  their  individual  schemes  before  the 
Committee,  the  hiows  of  their  enemies  may  prove  more  efficient 
than  the  love-pats  of  their  friends,  and  may  knock  some  one  of 
them  into  a  shape,  or  impress  upon  some  one  of  them  a  color, 
which  will  secure  for  it  the  support  of  a  majority.  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  members  from  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  North- 
ern States  generally,  are  relied  upon  to  perform  a  principal  part 
in  this  moulding  and  coloring  process.  It  seems  to  be  hoped 
that  the  anti-slavery  feeling  which  we  are  supposed  to  represent, 
will  exhibit  itself  to  such  an  excess,  will  be  betrayed  into  such 
an  intemperate  outbreak  upon  this  question,  as  to  embarrass  the 
position  of  some  of  our  Whig  friends  from  the  South,  and  either 
to  compel  them  to  vote  for  annexation  now,  or  to  stimulate  the 
States  which  they  represent  to  send  back  to  the  next  Congress 
those  who  will. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  friends  of 
Texas  at  this  moment.  I  trust  they  will  be  disappointed  in  it. 
They  have  already  elected  a  President  under  some  such  influ- 
ence. But  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  they  will  fail  in  annexing 
Texas  by  it,  at  this  session  at  least.  I  certainly,  for  one,  shall 
minister  to  no  such  mischief.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  shall  oppose  the  annexation  of  Texas,  now  and  always, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  involves  an  extension  of  domestic 
slavery.     No  considerations  of   National  aggrandizement;    no 
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allurements  of  Northern  interest  and  advantage;  were  they  even 
as  real,  as  in  tbis  case  they  are  specious  and  delusive;  will 
ever  win  my  assent  to  such  an  enlargement  of  the  slave-holding 
territory  of  my  country.  Nor  shall  I  hesitate  to  speak  of  slavery 
in  connection  with  this  question,  if  my  time  be  not  exhausted 
before  I  reach  that  topic  in  the  order  of  my  remarks.  1  shall  do 
so  firmly  and  fearlessly,  as  I  have  always  done  in  this  House 
and  elsewhere ;  but  I  shall  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  entire  deference 
to  the  Constitution,  which  I  have  sworn  to  support,  and  which 
it  is  my  special  purpose  in  these  remarks  to  maintain  and  vindi- 
cate. I  shall  speak  of  slavery,  too,  with  the  most  unqualified 
admission,  which  no  Northern  statesman  has  ever  withheld,  that 
over  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  within  any  of  the  existing  States 
of  the  Union,  this  government  has  no  manner  of  control. 

No,  Sir,  this  question  is  not  to  be  settled  in  this  manner,  or 
in  any  manner,  I  trust,  at  the  present  session.  As  often,  indeed, 
as  I  reflect  on  its  magnitude,  I  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  it 
is  really  and  in  good  faith  before  us  for  decision.  Certainly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reconcile,  with  any 
views  which  I  entertain  of  the  nature  of  our  government  and 
the  character  of  our  Constitution,  the  idea  that  such  a  question 
as  this  can  be  decided  finally  and  forever,  here  and  now,  by  this 
Congress,  in  this  way,  under  these  circumstances.  An  irrevoca- 
ble incorporation  into  our  Union  of  a  vast  foreign  nation ;  the 
naturalization,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  of  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  Mexicans,  and  of  all  the  other  aliens  who  may  have 
resided  six  months  in  Texas  ;  the  admission  of  five-and -twenty 
thousand  slaves  into  our  country,  in  defiance  of  that  compro- 
mise of  the  Constitution  and  laws  under  which  no  slaves  were 
to  be  admitted  after  the  year  1808;  the  annexation  of  a  terri- 
tory large  enough  to  alter  all  the  relations  and  destroy  all  the 
balances  of  our  existing  system,  of  a  capacity  not  merejy  for 
adding  new  stare  to  our  Constellation,  but  for  disturbing  the 
courses,  and  even  changing  the  orbits,  of  those  which  are  now 
revolving  in  harmony  together  —  for  turning  them  upon  a  new 
centre  and  towards  another  sun ;  that  such  a  measure  should 
be  initiated,  carried  on,  and  consummated  as  this  has  been,  and 
is  now  proposed  to  be,  is,  in  my  judgment,  monstrous,  mon- 
strous beyond  ail  expression. 
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"What,  Sir,  is  the  brief  history  of  this  measure  ?  Secretly 
aod  stealthily  concocted  originally  by  a  President  not  of  the 
people's  choice,  by  an  accidental  occupant  of  the  Executive 
chaiv ;  devised  by  him  for  his  own  ambitious  ends,  and  upon 
his  own  individual  responsibility ;  —  let  me  rather  say  iiTespon- 
sibilily,  (for  the  history  of  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  has 
proved  that  our  Republican  President  is  the  most  irresponsible, 
officer  known  to  the  civilized  world,  and  may  do  with  impunity 
what  would  cost  many  a  king  bis  crown,  neck  and  all,)  —  re- 
jected emphatically  by  the  Senate,  to  whom,jas  a  legitimate 
branch  of  the  treaty-maJdng  power,  it  was  submitted ;  it  has 
now  been  introduced  into  this  House,  after  a  single  hour's  deli- 
beration in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  is  about  to  be 
pressed  to  a  decision  with  as  little  ceremony  as  an  act  to  pay 
an  annual  salary,  or  to  establish  a  new  post  route  I  Why,  Sir, 
if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  foreign  relations,  —  if  it  concerned 
no  interest,  affected  no  right,  touched  no  prerogative  of  our  own 
American  people,  a  course  like  this  would  be  extraordinary 
enough ;  but,  reaching  as  this  measure  does  to  the  very  sum  of 
our  own  domestic  afl'airs,  influencing,  as  it  will,  the  whole  des- 
tiny of  our  country  as  long  as  our  country  may  survive  it,  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  is  calculated  to  excitfi  alarm  in  the  breast 
of  every  reflecting  patriot 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  distinct  views  to  be  taken  of 
this  transaction,  either  of  which  would  more  than  exhaust  the 
little  time  allowed  us  under  the  hour  mle.  There  is  the  Execu- 
tive view  of  it ;  displaying  as  m«ch  of  assumption  and  usurpa- 
tion, in  all  its  civil  and  all  its  military  developments,  as  has  ever 
signalized  an  equal  period  in  the  history  of  the  most  despotic 
ruler  in  Christendom.  There  is  the  Diplomatic  view  of  it ; 
exhibiting  a  correspondence  which,  I  venture  to  say,  has  made 
more  than  are  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  blush,  and  cover  their 
faces  in  shame,  at  such  a  degradation  of  our  national  character 
before  the  world.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  even  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  not  been  quite  able  to 
suppress  an  intimation  of  disgust  for  some  of  the  State  papers 
and  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  case. 

There  is  the  Texan  view  of  the  question,  too.     Sir,  I  have 
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never  cherished  any  particular  sympatliy  for  the  people  of  Texas. 
I  have  heretofore  been  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Governor 
McDoffie  ia  the  views  presented  in  an  admirable  message  of  his 
to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  in  December,  1836;  in 
which  he  not  only  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  if  we  should  ad- 
mit Texas  into  our  Union  while  Mexico  ia  still  waging  war 
against  that  Province,  with  a  view  to  reestablish  her  supremacy 
over  it,  we  should,  by  the  very  act  itself,  make  ourselves  a  party 
to  the  war,"  and  that  we  could  not  "  take  this  step  without 
incurring  this  heavy  responsibility,  until  Mexico  herself  shall 
recognize  the  independence  of  her  revolted  Province ; "  but  in 
which  he  said  also,  "  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  perceive  what  title 
either  of  the  parties  to  this  controversy  can  have  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  American  people.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  insur- 
gents of  Texas  are  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  reply  that,  by  their  voluntary  expatriation,  under  what- 
ever circumstances  of  adventure,  of  speculation,  of  honor,  or  of 
infamy,  they  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  our  paternal  regard.  If 
it  be  true  that  ihcy  have  left  a  land  of  freedom  for  a  land  of 
despotism,  they  have  done  it  with  their  eyes  open,  and  deserve 
their  destiny."  Perhaps  this  language  is  a  little  too  severe,  but 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  men  who  have  deserted  their  own 
country  for  a  foreign  soil,  are  not  preeminently  entitled  to  our 
freshest  and  most  cordial  sympathies. 

I  confess,  however,  that  recent  circumstances  have  created 
something  of  reaction  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  people  of 
Texas.  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  sympathy  with  that  peo- 
ple under  the  precise  circumstances  in  which  they  are  now 
placed  ;  betrayed,  as  they  have  been,  into  so  humiliating  a  pos- 
ture, by  false  pretences  and  false  promises.  Where  has  been 
the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  which  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  through  his  Secretary  of  State,  dared  to  hold 
out  to  them  a  year  ago :  "  Measures  have  been  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinions  and  views  of  Senators  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  is  found  that  a  clear  constitutional  majority  of  two  thirds  are 
in  favor  of  the  measure ! "  Sir,  may  we  not  begin  to  entertain 
a  hope  that  the  people  of  Texas  will  awake  to  some  respect 
for  themselves  under  the  treatment  they  have  received,  and  will 
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no  longer  suffer  themselves  to  be  duped  and  trifled  with  either 
by  Presidents  or  Congresses  ?  If  they  would  summon  up 
something  of  a  just  national  pride,  repel  all  further  overtures 
to  annexation,  expose  aU  the  arts  and  intrigues  by  which  they 
have  been  seduced,  and  resolve  to  maintain  their  stand  as  an 
independent  nation  against  Mexico  and  against  the  world,  the 
"  God  speed "  of  all  good  men  would  go  with  them.  There 
seems  to  be  some  probability  of  such  a  movement.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  warned  us  of 
the  danger  of  delay,  "  There  is  nothing  to  be  dreaded,"  says 
he,  "but  delay.  Delay  is  imminently  dangerous."  And  why 
is  delay  dangerous?  Because,  says  he,  "there  must  be  in 
Texas  a  great  deal  of  personal  selfish  opposition  to  annexation. 
Many  eminent  men  may  oppose  it."  What  a  confession  is 
this!  So  we  arc  not  only  to  get  the  start  of  the  sober  second 
thought  of  our  own  American  people  upon  this  question,  but  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  too  I  We  are  to  take  a  snap  judgment  on 
the  willingness  of  both  nations  to  enter  upon  this  fatal  mar- 
riage! 

But  I  turn  to  even  graver  views  of  the  subject.  When  the 
measure  was  originally  reported  from  the  Committee  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  I  denounced  it  off-hand  as 
unconstitutional  in  substance  and  unconstitutional  in  form ;  as 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  good  faith  of  'our 
own  country ;  as  calculated  to  involve  us  in  an  unjust  and  dis- 
honorable war;  and  as  eminently  objectionable  from  its  rela- 
tions to  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Alabama  (Mr.  Payne)  has  been  pleased  to  denominate 
this  my  manifesto,  and  has  done  me  the  undeserved  honor  of 
considering  me  the  spokesman  of  my  party  in  pronouncing  it. 
I  spoke  for  nobody  but  myself  then,  and  am  authorized  to  speak 
for  nobody  but  myself  now.  But  I  repeat  the  expressions  de- 
liberately this  morning,  and  shall  take  them  as  my  text  in  what 
remains  of  my  hour. 

And  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  who  deny  the 
authority  of  this  government  to  annex  a  foreign  nation  to  our 
Union,  by  any  process  whatever,  short  of  the  general  consent  of 
the  people ;  certainly  by  any  mode  less  formal  than  that  required 
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for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Gentlemen  tell  .us  that 
this  point  was  settled  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
No,  no,  Sir,  it  was  not  settled  by  either  of  those  cases.  What 
said  Mr.  Van  Baren  in  18-37?  What  said  Mr.  Forsyth,  ex- 
pressing, as  he  undoubtedly  did,  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  entire  Cabinet?  His  official  reply  to  Mr. 
Memucan  Hunt  has  been  often  quoted,  but  cannot  be  too  often 
held  ipb  by       fhp  — 


States 
their  C 
claimed 


m  of  Texas,  The  latter  is  a  blate,  with  an  independent  government,  acknovf 
ledged  as  stich  by  the  Unilad  States,  and  claiming  a  territory  beyond,  though  border- 
ing on,  the  region  ceded  by  France  in  the  treaty  of  the  SOth  of  April,  1803.  Whether 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  contemplated  the  annexation  of  such  a  Slate, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  that  object  is  to  bo  eflected,  are  questions,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  it  would  be  inexpedient,  under  existing  oircumstancea,  to  agitate." 

Here  is  no  pretence  of  the  right  to  annex,  and  much  less 
to  reannex,  Texas  under  the  Louisiana  or  Florida  precedents. 
Here  is  not  a  word  about  Texas  having  been  sacrificed  by  the 
Florida  treaty.  The  Texan  territory  is  declared  to  be  "  beyond, 
though  bordering  on,  the  region  ceded  by  France  in  the  treaty 
of  the  SOth  of  April,  1803."  The  Louisiana  and  Florida  pre- 
cedents are  declared  to  be  "  materially  different  "  from  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  And  the  point  is  expressly 
proposed,  as  one  for  doubt,  to  say  the  least,  whether  the  Con- 
stitution ever  contemplated  the  annexation  of  such  a  State. 

But  who  are  the  persons  who  declare  so  impatiently,  that  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  annex  Texas  has  been  set- 
tled by  precedent?  They  are  those  who  deny  the  authority  of 
precedent  upon  every  other  question  but  this.  They  are  those 
by  whom  the  idea  is  utterly  rejected  and  derided,  that  the  signa- 
tures of  Washington  and  Madison  to  the  charters  of  a  National 
Bank,  and  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  for  forty  years, 
are  to  be  considered  as  settling  the  constitutionality  of  its  incor- 
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poration ;  and  who  are  hailing  the  re  establishment  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  system  as  a  return  to  the  Constitution,  —  as  a  restora- 
tion of  the  government,  under  the  auspices  of  Jacicson  and 
Tyler,  to  that  state  of  original  purity  &om  which  it  was  cor- 
ruptly perverted  by  Washington  and  Madison  I  Cicero  telis 
us  of  some  occasion  on  which  the  Roman  augurs  could  not 
look  each  other  in  the  face  without  laughing ;  and  it  would  be 
even  more  impossible,  I  should  imagine,  for  those  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  either  General  Jackson's  or  Mr.  Tyler's 
administrations,  to  preserve  their  gravity  at  such  an  idea  as  this. 
But  who,  again,  are  those  who  maintain  so  stoutly  the  binding 
obligation  of  precedent  on  this  occasion  ?  They  are  those,  in 
part,  who  are  just  ready  to  make  a  new  attempt  at  nullifying  a 
protective  tariff,  although  the  preamble  of  the  first  Revenue 
Law  upon  the  statute  book  declares,  that  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  industry  was  one  of  its  principal  objects,  and  although 
every  President  of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Jack- 
son inclusive,  has  put  his  name  to  bills  or  messages  distinctly 
recognizing  the  same  principle  1 

Sir,  I  am  no  despiser  of  precedents.  For  the  deUberate  de- 
cisions of  our  early  Congresses  and  Cabinets  upon  questions  of 
constitutional  intention  and  interpretation,  I  entertain  the  most 
deferential  respect.  But  for  the  Louisiana  precedent,  even  if  it 
were  not  "  materially  different "  from  the  question  before  us,  I 
profess  to  entertain  no  respect  whatever.  If  it  be  a  precedent 
for  any  thing,  it  is  a  precedent  for  the  successful  violation  of  the. 
Constitution,  and  not  for  its  just  interpretation  and  execution. 
It  is  of  that  school  of  political  morality  which  declares  that 
"  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way."  It  belongs  to  the  Hoyle 
principle  of  action  —  "  where  you  are  in  doubt,  take  the  trick." 
i  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  disrespect  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  admitted  that, 
in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  he  had  done  "  an  act  beyond 
the  Constitution,"  and  that  he  repeatedly  besought  his  friends  to 
procure  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
ratify  the  act  His  views  were  such  as  no  unprejudiced  mind 
can  resist.  «  When  I  consider  (said  he)  that  the  hmits  of  the 
United  States  are  precisely  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  the 
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Constitution  expressly  declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the  United 
States,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  intention  was  not  to 
permit  Congress  to  admit  into  the  Union  new  States  which 
should  be  formed  out  of  the  Territory,  for  which  and  under 
whose  authority  alone  they  were  then  acting.  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  meant  that  they  might  receive  England,  Ireland,  Holland, 
&c.,  into  it," 

And  who  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  right  in  this  judg- 
ment? Who  can  imagine  that  the  people  of  1789  intended  to 
make  a  Constitution  for  any  country  but  their  own  country;  or 
ever  dreamed  that  they  were  giving  authority  to  their  temporary 
representatives,  to  yoke  them  in,  to  bind  up  their  fortunes  for- 
ever, with  any  foreign  nation,  which,  by  its  scrip  or  its  land 
warrants,  or  by  any  other  influence,  worthy  or  unworthy,  might 
have  obtained  favor  in  our  legislative  councils? 

The  honorable  member  from  Alabama  considered  this  whole 
question  settled  by  the  express  authority  of  Congress  to  "  admit 
■new  States."  Even  his  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  how- 
ever, would  not  cover  the  present  proposition.  Here  is  a  terri- 
tory to  be  acquired,  as  well  as  a  State  to  be  admitted.  In- 
deed, the  resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  make  no  pretension  to  admitting  Texas,  or  any  part  of 
it,  as  a  State.  Nor  do  either  of  the  pending  amendments.  They 
propose  a  mere  acquisition  of  territory,  and  annihilate  Texas  as 
a  State  in  the  very  act  of  annexation.  But  the  whole  history 
■and  context  of  the  Constitution  forbid  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  power  to  admit  new  States,  as  the  honorable  member  con- 
tends for.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  ConstitutioQ 
there  were  large  territories  belonging  to  the  States,  or  already 
■ceded  to  the  nation,  out  of  which  new  States  were  to  be  formed. 
The  Constitution  itself  was  to  go  into  effect  whenever  ratified 
by  nine  States,  and  there  was  no  knowing  how  long  the  other 
four  of  the  old  thirteen  might  hold  off.  These  views  are  amply 
sufficient  to  fulfil  the  reasonable  intent  of  the  clause  giving 
authority  to  admit  new  States.  More  than  that,  a  proposition 
was  expressly  negatived  in  the  convention  by  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed,  by  a  vote  of  eight  States  to  three,  declaring 
that  "  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to 
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erect  new  States  within  as  well  as  without  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  several  States,  or  either  of  them,  and  admit  the  same  into 
the  Union."  And  this  was  the  very  last  vote  before  the  adoption 
of  the  clause  in  its  present  form ! 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive  an  inference  in  favor  of 
this  proceeding  from  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  to  represent 
the  power  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union  as  a  mere  exten- 
sion of  the  provision  by  which  Canada  and  other  colonies  might 
have  been  admitted  into  the  old  confederacy.  But  no  such  infer- 
ence can  be  sustained  for  a  moment  by  any  one  who  looks  to 
the  contemporaneous  construction  of  this  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  Mr,  Madison,  in  the  Federalist 

"111  the  iirliclfs  of  Confederation  (says  he)  no  provision  is  found  on  this  impoitant 
subject  Canada  was  to  he  ndmitted  of  right,  on  hof  joining  in  the  measnrcs  of  the 
United  States,  and  Ihe  other  Colonic,  by  which  were  evidently  meant,  the  other  British 
Colonies,  at  the  discretion  of  nine  States.  The  eventual  establishment  of  new  States, 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  tompilers  of  that  instrument.  We  have  seen 
the  inconvenientie  of  this  omission,  and  the  assumption  of  power  into  which  Congress 
have  been  led  by  it.  With  great  propriety,  therefore,  has  the  new  system  supplied  the 
defect.  The  general  precaution,  that  no  new  States  shall  be  formed,  without  the  eon- 
cnrrenee  of  the  federal  authority  and  that  of  the  States  concerned,  is  consonant  to  the 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  such  transactions  The  particular  precaution  against 
the  erection  of  new  States,  by  the  partition  of  a  State  without  its  consent,  quiets  the 
jealousy  of  the  larger  States ;  as  that  of  the  smaller  is  quieted  by  a  lite  precaution 
gainst  a  juncOon  of  States  withoat  Ihcir  consent." 

Here,  Sir,  is  the  whole  commentary  on  the  power  to  admit 
new  States,  in  the  celebrated  work  by  which  the  Constitution 
was  explained  and  recommended  to  the  people.  How  entirely 
it  negatives  the  idea  of  any  analogy  between  this  article  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Canada  clause  of  the  confederation !  How 
distinctly  it  asserts  the  difference  between  admitting  foreign  colo- 
nies  and  admitting  new  States!  How  plainly  it  implies  that 
the  States  to  be  admitted  were  to  be  literally  new  States,  esta- 
blished on  our  own  national  territory, -and  under  our  own  national 
authority !  "Who  can  believe  for  a  moment,  after  reading  it,  that 
the  admission  of  foreign  States  was  within  the  most  remote 
contemplation  of  those  by  whom  the  provision  was  framed? 
How  could  Mr.  Madison  have  omitted  all  allusion  to  such  an 
idea,  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  were  embraced  within  the  1 
construction  of  the  clause! 
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Sir,  there  are  other  passages  in  Mr.  Madison's  masterly  essays 
upon  the  Constitution,  equally  conclusive  as  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  We  all  know  that  one 
of  the  great  objections  arrayed  against  the  establishment  of  our 
National  Government  in  1789,  was  drawn  from  the  extent  of 
country  over  which  it  was  to  operate.  Not  a  few  of  the  people 
of  that  day  considered  it  impossible,  that  a  republican  system 
eouJd  be  rendered  effective,  even  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
tenitory  which  we  then  possessed.  One  of  Mr.  Madison's  replies 
to  this  objection  is  full  of  significance  in  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tional question  which  we  are  now  considering. 

"  A  second  observation  to  bo  maiio  (says  he)  is,  that  the  imraediatt  object  of  the 
federal  Constitution,  is  to  secure  the  union  of  the  thirteen  primitive  States,  which  we 
know  to  be  practicable :  and  to  add  to  thera  such  other  States,  as  may  arise  in  their 
own  bosoms,  or  in  iJieic  neighborhoods,  which  we  cannot  doubt  to  be  equally  pmitica- 
ble.  The  arrangements  that  may  be  necessary  for  those  angles  and  fractions  of  our 
territory,  which  lie  on  onr  noithwestern  frontier,  must  be  left  to  Uiose  whom  further 
discoveries  and  experience  will  render  more  equal  to  the  task." 

How  irresistible  is  the  inference  from  language  like  this  I  The 
object  of  the  Constitution  is  stated  to  be,  to  secure  the  union  of 
the  existing  States,  and  to  add  to  them  such  other  States  as  may 
arise  in  their  own  bosoms,  or  in  their  neighborhoods ;  while  the 
only  difficulty  which  is  contemplated,  is  declared  to  be  in  rela- 
tion to  "  those  angles  and  fractions  of  our  territory  which  lie  on 
our  northwestern  frontier." 

There  were  compromises  entered  into,  also,  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  construction  such  as 
is  now  set  up.  The  slave  basis  compromise,  which  has  been  so 
often  alluded  to  of  late,  and  which  Massachusetts  has  been 
falsely  accused  of  a  design  to  violate,  because  she  saw  fit  to 
exercise  her  constitutional  prerogative  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  was  arranged  with  unquestionable 
reference  to  our  eounti-y  as  it  then  was.  There  was  no  Louis- 
iana then.  There  was  no  Florida  then.  The  great  Northwestern 
Territory  had  been  dedicated  to  human  liberty  forever,  by  the 
immortal  ordinance  of  1787;  an  act  which  proved  conclusively 
what  our  fathers  understood  by  "  an  extension  of  tiie  area  of 
freedom."     Slavery  was  nowhere  regarded  as  i 
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nowhere  proclaimed  (as  it  lias  recently  been  proclaimed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  correspondence  to  which  this  subject 
has  given  occasion,)  "  a  political  insf.ituti6n,  essential  to  the  peace, 
safety,  and  prosperity  of  those  States  of  the  Union  in  which  it 
exists."  Its  gradual  extinction,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hopefully 
and  confidently  predicted.  It  was  supposed  that,  as  long  as  it 
cdntinued,  a  great  and  growing  preponderance  would  be  secured 
to  the  free  States,  and  the  three  fifths  principle  was  admitted 
upon  this  understanding  alone.  This,  at  least,  is  my  reading  of 
the  history  of  those  times. 

■  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ceases 
to  be  that  Constitution  to  which  the  States  have  assented,  both 
in  relation  to  this  and  to  others  of  its  provisions,  when  its  author- 
ity is  thus  extended  beyond  the  original  sphere  for  which  it  waa 
designed.  That  instrument  is  as  essentially  changed  by  a  change 
of  its  parties,  as  by  a  change  of  its  provisions,  and  the  same  powe( 
is  alone  competent  to  both.  It  is  for  the  people  alone,  not  by 
the  equivocal  expression  of  a  Presidential  election,  but  by  the 
solemn  forms  prescribed  by  their  own  Constitution,  to  say,  whe- 
ther they  will  admit  new  members  into  their  copartnership,  and 
upon  what  terms.  Nay,  I  doubt  whether  even  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  ratified  even  by  three  fourths  of  the  States, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  forcing  the  other  fourth  to  submit  to 
a  measure  of  this  sort.  The  annexation  of  a  foreign  nation  to 
this  nation,  or  of  this  nation  to  a  foreign  nation,  is  a  change  of 
our  country  as  well  as  a  change  of  our  Constitution.  It  is  bring- 
ing us  into  association  with  those  with  whom  we  have  never 
agreed  to  be  associated.  It  is  a  new  compact,  into  which  each 
individual  State  ought  to  have,  and  has,  the  right  of  saying  for 
itself  whether  it  is  willing  to  enter,  as  fully  as  each  State  had 
origiaaUy  the  right  of  saying  whether  it  would  enter  into  the 
compact  which  now  binds  us  together.  If  ever  there  was  a 
question  which  appealed  directly  to  State  rights,  this  is  it ;  and 
it  wiU  be  a  mockery  to  suggest  the  existence  of  any  such  rights 
from  this  time  forth,  if  this  measure  can  be  consummated  in 
defiance  of  them.  Massachusetts  is  not  accustomed  to  indulge 
in  threats  of  disunion.  They  are  ihe  abundant  products  of 
other,  soils.     She  loves  the  Union.     In  her  name  I  would  say, 
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let  the  day  perish  in  which  it  shall  be  said,  "  this  Union  is  dis- 
solved ; "  let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year ;  let  it  not 
come  into  the  number  of  the  months!  The  language  of  her 
excellent  Governor,  in  a  message  received  by  this  morning's  mail, 
is  the  language  of  ail  her  citizens, 

'■  MasSBchnsetts  as  a  Stale,  has  ever  mdiitained,  and  ever  will  m^otain,  the  whole 
of  the  Constitadon  of  the  United  Stales.  All  her  people  lovo  and  respect  it.  Hard 
and  nnequal  aa  she  conaidera  (his  featnve  of  that  honored  instrument,  she  will  bow  to  it 
with  reverence  eo  long  as  it  remains  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Sher^ards  all  the 
guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  whether  ihey  relate  to  tha  institutions  of  the  North  or 
the  South,  aa  equally  binding  upon  every  member  of  the  Union.  She  will  stand  hy  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  as  they  were  formed,  let  them  be  assailed  from  what  quar- 
ter they  may,  and  with  inviolable  fidelity  perform  all  her  obligations  towards  them." 

Massachusetts  desires  the  establishment  of  no  new  confedera- 
tion. Her  sons  would  go  to  the  formation  of  another  govern- 
ment, as  the  ancient  Jews  to  the  building  of  the  second  Temple, 
not  without  many  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  the  first.  Bui^ 
Sir,  the  Union  which  they  love,  is  the  Union  as  it  is.  And  if 
there  be  any  thing  which  would  shake  that  attachment,  any  thing 
which  would  absolve  her  and  all  the  States  from  their  owed 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  precisely  such  an  act  as  is 
now  before  'us.  It  may  remain  to  be  seen,  after  its  consumma- 
tion, whether  any  of  the  States  will  claim  the  advantage  of  such 
an  absolution. 

I  come  next,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  consideration  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  now  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  forms  of  free  government  have  often  been  said  to 
survive  the  substance;  and  I  trust  that  not  a  few  of  those  who 
arc  willing  to  adopt  this  measure  in  the  abstract,  will  refuse  to 
unite  for  that  purpose  in  any  palpable  infraction  of  constitutional 
forms.  The  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is,  in  my  judgment,  such  an  infraction ;  so  palpable  and 
so  plain,  that,  as  the  venerable  Gallatin  has  said  in  his  letter  of 
last  month,  "  one  may  well  fear  to  obscure  that  which  is  self-evi- 
dent, by  adding  any  argument  to  the  simple  recital  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision,  and  of  the  proposed  resolution." 

Sir,  if  there  be  any  thing  clear  from  the  distribution  of  powers 
contained  in  the  Constitution,  it  is  that  this  House  has  no  author- 
ity wliatever  to  make  a  treaty,  compact,  bargain,  settlement,  call 
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it  what  you  will,  with  a  foreign  power.  This  House  may  be, 
and  often  is,  called  on  to  carry  out  a  treaty  already  made,  by  the 
appropriation  of  money  or  otherwise ;  and  gentlemen  may  differ 
as  to  how  far  we  have  any  discretion  in  such  cases,  and  how  far 
our  obligation  is  specific  and  positive  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of 
a  treaty.  But,  so  far  as  the  making  of  the  treaty  is  concerned, 
the  whole  power  is  with  the  President  and  Senate.  "  The 
President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  eon- 
sent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur."  This  is  the  language  of  the  ConsU- 
tution. 

And  what  are  treaties  ?  "  A  treaty,"  says  Thomas  Jellerson, 
in  his  manual,  "is  a  law  of  the  land.  It  differs  from  other  laws 
only,  as  it  must  have  the  consent  of  a  foreign  nation,  being  but 
a  contract  with  respect  to  that  nation." 

"  The  essence  of  the  legislative  authority,"  says  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  the  Federalist,  "is  to  enact  laws,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  prescribe  rales  for  the  regulation  of  the  society ;  while  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  employment  of  the  common 
strength,  either  for  this  purpose,  or  for  the  common  defence,  seem 
to  comprise  aU  the  functions  of  the  executive  magistrate.  The 
power  of  making  treaties  is,  plainly,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  relates  neither  to  the  execution  of  the  subsisting  laws,  nor  to 
the  enactment  of  new  ones ;  and  still  less  to  an  exertion  of  the 
common  strength.  Its  objects  are  contracts  with  foreign  nations, 
which  have  the  force  of  law,  but  derive  it  from  the  obligations 
of  good  faith.  They  are  not  rules  prescribed  by  the  sovereign 
to  the  subject,  but  agreements  between  sovereign  and  sovereign." 
Such  is  the  constitutional  provision,  and  such  is  its  interpre- 
tation by  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  to  which  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  gave  rise.  It  is  thus  the  Senate 
alone,  the  body  in  which  the  States  have  an  equal  suffrage, 
guaranteed  to  them  forever,  which  can  alone  advise  and  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  any  compact  with  a  foreign  nation ;  and 
that  body  must  do  so  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  or  not  at  all.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Constitution  is,  that  one  third  of  the  States, 
though  the  smallest  in  the  Union,  if  they  can  obtain  a  single 
vote  from  any  other  State,  may  forbid  any  alliance  or  compact 
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whatever  with  other  governments.  The  doctrine  of  the  Consti- 
tution is,  also,  that  the  functions  of  this  House,  and  of  the 
Legislative  Congress  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  begin  and  end 
with  domestic  legislation,  and  reach  not  one  inch  beyond  our 
own  established  national  boundaries.  There  is  no  other  parti- 
tion line  which  can  be  drawn  between  the  legislative  power  and 
the  treaty-making  power;  and,  if  that  line  be  once  overthrown, 
all  distinction  between  the  two  departments  is  at  an  end.  Yet 
here  we  have  before  us  the  plain  and  undisguised  proposition  to 
enter  into  a  compact  with  another  nation;  a  compact  which  has 
already  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty,  and  which 
has  been  rejected  by  them  as  such.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has,  indeed,  erased  the  word  treaty 
from  his  resolutions,  and  has  substituted  the  word  settlement. 
The  honorable  member  from  Ohio,  too,  in  his  amendment,  baa 
omitted  the  word  settlement,  and  has  substituted  the  parentheti- 
cal phrase  "  Texas  consenting."  But  neither  words,  nor  the  omis- 
sion of  words,  can  alter  things.  Nor  can  consent  give  jurisdic- 
tion. Both  resolutions  relate  to  lands,  to  laws,  to  property,  to 
persons,  out  of  our  own  territory ;  and  both  attempt  to  do  that 
which  cannot  be  done  without  the  consent  of  another  govern- 
ment. No  man  pretends  that  this  is  not  a  transaction  to  which 
there  are  two  parties;  one  of  them,  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica ;  the  other,  an  independent  foreign  nation.  No  man  pre- 
tends that  both  these  parties  must  not  agree  together,  and  make 
a  compact  or  bargain,  in  order  to  render  the  transaction  com- 
plete. The  Chairman  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  expressly  said,  in 
his  opening  speech  :  "  As  it  is  a  bargain  or  contract  with  ano- 
ther country,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  arrangement,  carefully 
digested,  with  the  agents  of  that  country,  authorized  ad  hoc, 
must  be  the  best  mode,  if  not  the  only  one."  This  admission 
determines  the  whole  question.  It  makes  the  transaction  a 
treaty ;  a  treaty,  it  is  true,  anomalous  in  its  character ;  anni- 
hilating one  of  its  patties ;  transcending  the  powers  of  the 
other  ;  but  stiU  a  treaty  in  form,  a  treaty  if  any  thing.  And  it 
gives  to  these  resolutions  the  character  of  a  bold  and  unblush- 
ing attempt  to  break  down  the  banlers  of  the  Constitution  by 
overthrowing  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Senate. 
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And,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  js 
thus  about  to  be  despoiled  of  its  peculiar  prerogative,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  particular  act,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
recall  for  a  moment,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Constitution,  the  views  with  which  that  body  was  consti- 
tuted, and  that  prerogative  conferred  upon  it. 

"A  fifth  desideratam,  (said  James  Madison,)  illustrating  Ihe  utility  of  a  Senate  is 
thowant  of  a  due  sense  of  national  character.  An  attention  to  the  judgment  of  other 
nations,  is  important  to  eveiy  government,  for  two  reasons  -.  the  one  is,  that  independ- 
ently of  the  merits  of  any  particular  pUn  or  measure,  it  is  desirable,  on  vaiious 
aecoants,  that  it  should  appear  to  other  nations  as  the  ofFsprJng  of  a  wise' and  honora- 
ble policy ;  the  seeond  is,  that  in  doubtful  oases,  particularly  where  the  national  coun- 
cds  may  be  warped  by  some  strong  passion,  or  momentary  interest,  the  presumed  or 
known  opmion  of  the  impartial  world,  may  be  the  best  guide  that  can  be  foilon-ed 
What  has  not  America  lost  by  her  want  of  character  with  foreign  nations '  And  how 
many  errors  and  follies  would  she  not  have  avoided,  if  the  justice  and  propriety  of  her 
measures  had,  in  every  instance,  been  previously  tried  by  the  light  in  which  they  would 
probably  appear  to  tJie  unbiased  part  of  mankind ." 

Again,  says  the  same  eminent  statesman  and  patriot,  in  the 
Bame  connection,  — 

"  As  the  cool  and  deliberate  sense  of  the  community  ought,  in  all  governments,  and 
actuaUy  will,  in  all  free  governments,  ultimately  prevail  over  the  views  of  its  rulers  ■ 
so  there  are  particular  moments  in  public  affairs,  when  the  people,  stimulated  by  some 
inegnUt  passion;  or  some  illicit  advant^e,  or  misled  by  the  artful  misrepresentations 
Of  interested  men,  may  call  for  measures  which  they  themselves  will  afterwards  be  tlie 
most  ready  to  lament  and  condemn.  In  these  critical  moments,  how  salutary  will  be 
the  interference  of  some  temperate  and  respectable  body  of  citizens,  iu  order  to  check 
the  misguided  career,  and  to  suspend  the  blow  meditated  by  the  people  against  them- 
selves, until  reason,  justice,  and  truth  can  regain  their  authority  over  the  public  mind." 

Such  were  the  views  with  which  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  and  such  the  views  with  which  it  was 
intrusted  with  the  treaty-making  power ;  and  if  there  were  ever 
an  occasion  which  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  this  feature  of  the 
Constitution,  and  commended  it  to  the  respect  and  support  of 
all  good  citizens,  this,  this  is  it. 

When  was  there  ever  exhibited  a  greater  want  of  a  due  sense 
of  national  character,  than  in  the  course  of  this  Texan  negotia- 
tion ?  When  was  there  ever  manifested  a  more  wanton  dispo- 
sition  to  defy  the  judgment  of  other  nations,  to  outrage  the  opi- 
»!""  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  shut  the  eyes  to  the  light  in 
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■which  the  acts  of  this  government  must  appear  to  the  unbiased 
part  of  mankind,  than  in  the  means  by  which  this  measure  has 
been  pursued,  and  in  the  motives  in  which  it  avowedly  origin- 
ated? "When  were  irregular  passions,  illicit  advantages,  and 
artful  misrepresentations  of  interested  men,  more  plainly  at 
■work  than  now,  in  stimulating  the  clamor  with  which  the  imme- 
diate annexation  of  Texas  is  demanded  ?  When  was  the  inter- 
vention of  some  conservative  body  more  needed,  until  reason) 
justice,  and  truth  can  regain  their  authority  over  the  public 
mind  ?  Sir,  these  passages  have  seemed  to  me  to  savor  of  an 
almost  prophetic  application  to  the  service  which  the  Senate 
are  called  on  to  discharge  at  the  present  crisis.  Let  me  rather 
say,  to  the  service  whieh  they  have  aheady  and  nobly  dis- 
charged, and  for  which  that  body  deserves  other  recompense, 
than  to  be  so  rudely  stripped  of  its  hitherto  unquestioned  con- 
stitutional prerogative ! 

The  honorable  member  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Belser,)  denies, 
however,  that  this  proceeding  is  any  encroachment  on  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  and  has  made  an  effort  to  produce  some 
precedents  of  what  he  calls  legislative  treaties.  One  class  of 
cases  to  which  he  referred  was  that  of  compacts  with  our  own 
States  for  the  cession  of  lauds.  Who  can  pretend  that  these 
are  treaties?  The  whole  idea  of  a  treaty  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, as  I  have  already  proved,  is  a  compact  with  a  foreign 
power.  And  the  States  of  this  Union  have  never  been  called 
foreign  in  relation  to  the  General  Government,  or  even  foreign 
in  relation  to  each  other,  unless  in  certain  recent  resolutions  of 
South  CaroHna,  of  which  possibly  something  may  be  heard 
from  Massachusetts  hereafter,  but  to  which  I- shall  make  no 
allusion  now.  The  General  Government,  I  presume,  may  pur- 
chase lands  of  a  State,  as  well  as  of  any  other  corporation  or 
individual,  for  constitutional  purposes ;  but  such  a  purchase  is 
no  more  a  treaty  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  honorable  member  referred  us  next  to  a  law  of  which  he 
was  particular  in  giving  us  the  volume  and  page.  {Laws  of  the 
United  States,  3d  volume,  page  562.)  Why,  Sir,  this  is  an  act 
for  talcing  possession  of  Louisiana,  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  I 
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His  next  illustration  of  legislative  treaties  was  a  resolution  of 
15th  January,  1811  — a  resolution  which  was  passed  by  both 
branches  in  secret  session,  and  which  was  withheld  from  publi- 
cation for  a  long  period  after  its  passage.  This  resolution,  Mr. 
Chairman,  contains  interesting  and  edifying  matter,  and  with 
the  leave  of  the  Committee,  I  will  read  it 

Resolution. 

Taking  into  view  the  p^cculiar  situation  of  Spain,  ana  of  her  American  provinces, 
and  considering  the  influence  which  the  destiny  of  the  territory  adjoining  the  Southeni 
border  of  the  United  Stales  may  hare  upon  their  security,  kanqnillity,  and  commerce- 
therefore, 

"  Eesolved,  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coogreas  assembled,  Tliat  the  TJnited  States,  under  the  peculiar  eircum- 
Btances  of  the  erieling  crisis,  cannot,  without  serious  inquietude,  see  any  pai't  of  the 
said  territory  pass  into  tiic  hands  of  any  foreign  power;  and  that  a  due  regard  to  their 
own  safety  compels  them  to  provide,  under  certain  contingencies,  for  the  temporary 
occupation  of  the  said  territory ;  they,  at  the  same  time,  declare  that  the  said  territory 
shall,  in  their  hands,  remain  subject  to  future  negotiation." 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  Sir,  in  what  part  of  this  resolution 
any  thing  of  the  character  of  a  treaty  is  to  be  found,  legislative 
or  otherwise.  I  am  glad  it  has  been  alluded  to,  however,  as  it 
affords  the  best  possible  illustration  of  what  the  Congress  of 
1811  understood  by  that  law  of  necessity,  that  right  of  self- 
preservation,  which  has  been  so  often  appealed  to  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  measure  before  us.  The  resolution  provides  only  for 
a  temporary  occupation  of  the  Florida  territory,  and,  instead  of 
setting  Spain  at  defiance,  expressly  declares  that  the  said  terri- 
tory shall  remain  subject  to  future  negotiation. 

But  the  honorable  member  from  Alabama  alluded,  lastly,  to 
cases  of  commercial  regulation.  These  cases  undoubtedly  are 
somewhat  peculiar  in  their  character,  but  they  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  treaties.  Congress,  in  the  passage  of  such 
acts,  undertakes  to  do  nothing  to  which  the  consent  of  another 
government  is  necessary.  "We  impose  certain  duties,  for  instance, 
or  open  certain  ports,  conditionally  upon  the  action  of  foreign 
governments.  We  can  impose  the  same  duties,  or  open  the 
Same  ports,  without  any  such  condition.  We  can  make  the 
same  regulations,  subject  to  any  other  condition  of  time  or  of 
circumstance,  as  well  as  subject  to  the  legislation  of  a  foreign 
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government.  The  concurrent  or  reciprocal  legislation  of  another 
nation  is  a  mere  motive,  in  view  of  which  we  proceed  to  pass 
acta  to  which  we  are  entirely  competent  of  ourselves,  which 
operate  only  within  our  own  boundaries,  and  which  the  consent 
of  no  other  party  is  necessary  to  complete.  The  whole  doctrine 
of  the  distinction  between  the  Jegislative  and  the  treaty-making 
power,  however,  has  been  laid  down  by  the  present  Secretary 
of  State  with  so  much  precision  and  power,  that  I  will  detain 
the  Committee  no  longer  upon  it  myself,  but  will  proceed  to 
read  some  extracts  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  January  8, 1816.     (See  EUiott's  Debates,  vol.  iv.  p.  273.) 

"  He  would  estaWisTi,  he  tnialed,  to  the  satiBfaclion  of  tlie  HoHse,  Ihat  the  treaty- 
making  power,  when  it  was  legitimately  exercisea,  always  did  that  which  oonld  not  be 
done  by  law." 

"Whjcannot  Congress  makepeace?  They  have  the  power  to  make  war.  .  .  . 
Why  cannot  Congress,  then,  repeal  the  act  making  war)  He  acknowledged,  with  the 
gentleman,  they  cannot  consistently  with  reason.  .  -  -  The  reason  is  phdii ;  one 
power  may  make  war ;  it  requires  two  to  make  peace.  ...  It  required  a  contract 
or  a  treaty  between  the  oalions  at  war.  Is  this  peculiar  to  a  treaty  of  peace  ?  No ; 
it  is  common  to  all  treaties.  It  arises  out  of  their  nature,  and  not  from  any  incidental 
circumstance  attaching  itself  to  a  particalar  class.  It  is  no  more  nor  less  than  that 
Congress  cannot  make  a  contract  with  a  foreign  nation.  .  -  .  Whenever,  then,  an 
ordinary  subject  of  legislation  can  only  be  regulated  by  contract,  it  passes  from  the 
sphere  of  the  ordinary  power  of  making  laws,  and  attaches  itself  to  that  of  making 
treaties,  wherever  it  la  lodged.  .  .  .  Whatever,  then,  concerns  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, whatever  requires  the  consent  of  another  nation,  belongs  to  the  treaty  power ; 
can  only  be  regulated  by  it;  and  it  is  competent  W  regulate  all  such  subjects,  provided 
and  here  are  its  true  limits  —  such  regnladons  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution. ...  It  has  for  its  object,  contracts  with  foreign  nations ;  as  the  powers  of 
Congress  have  for  theu^  object  whatever  can  Iw  done  in  relation  to  the  powers  delegated 
to  it  without  the  consent  of  foreign  nations.  Each  in  its  proper  sphere  operates  with 
genial  influence ;  but  when  they  become  erratic,  then  they  are  portentous  and  danger- 
oas.  A  treaty  never  can  legitimately  do  that  which  can  he  done  hy  law ;  and  the 
converse  ia  also  true.  Suppose  the  diacriminating  duties  repealed  on  both  sides  by 
law,  yet  what  is  effected  by  this  treaty  would  not  even  then  bo  done ;  the  plighted  faiti 
would  he  wanting.  Either  eide  might  repeal  its  law  without  a  breach  of  contract.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  gentlemen  are  too  much  influenced  on  this  subject,  hy  the  exam- 
ple of  Great  Britain.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  nature  of  our  government,  they  have 
been  swayed  in  their  opinion  hy  the  practice  of  that  government,  to  which  we  are  but 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  precedents." 

But  we  are  now  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Texas  was  once  a 
part  of  our  own  territory,  ceded  to  us  by  France  in  1803;  that 
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this  ia,  therefore,  no  question  of  original  annexation ;  that  we 
are  only  about  to  reclaim  and  reannex  it.  Sir,  we  have  often 
heard  of  the  magic  power  of  words  before  now,  but  the  question 
before  us  will  be  a  lasting  illustration  of  the  mightier  magic  of 
syllables.  There  were  two  editions  of  a  memorable  letter  to  the 
people  of  Carroll  county,  Kentucky,  published  last  Spring ;  the 
first  was  a  letter  relative  to  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  the  second 
was  a  letter  relative  to  the  re -annexation  of  Texas.  They  were 
published  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  and  prove  how 
much  importance  is  attached  to  this  mono-syllabic  after-thought. 
O,  Sir,  if  the  friends  of  this  measure  had  exhibited  half  as  much 
of  the  "  mavUer  in  7m>do,"  as  they  have  of  the  "fortUer  in  ee," 
it  would  have  been  better,  far  better  for  the  honor  of  our  country. 
But  my  hour  is  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  I  must  leave  all 
further  remark  upon  the  subject  to  another  opportunity.  I  re- 
joice to  beheve  that  this  is  not  the  last  time  of  asking  in  relation 
to  this  abhorrent  union,  and  that  we  are  not  called  on  to  declare 
our  objections  to  it  now,  under  the  penalty  of  forever  afterwards 
holding  our  peace.  Meantime,  circumstances  may  have  changed 
before  the  measure  is  presented  to  us  again.  It  may  come 
before  the  country  in  a  more  constitutional  shape.  It  may  in- 
volve less  danger  of  war.  It  may  involve  less  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  others.  Objections  of  a  temporary  and  formal 
character  may  have  been  removed.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  re- 
sume my  seat  without  saying,  that  no  such  change  of  circum- 
stances will  alter  the  case  for  me.  I  am  against  annexation, 
now  and  always  — 

Because  I  believe  it  to  be  clearly  unconstitutional  in  sub- 
stance ; 

Because  I  believe  it  will  break  up  the  balance  of  our  system, 
violate  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and  endanger  the 
permanence  of  our  Union  ; 

And,  above  all,  because  I  am  uncompromisingly  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  Domestic  Slavery,  or  to  the  addition  of  another 
inch  of  Slaveholding  Territory  to  this  Nation. 
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TED    BTATK8,  PEBEUAEY  1,  JB4S,— A    1111,1.   FOR    TI!E    ORGANIZATION    OF  A 

TEHRITOniAL  eOVEEHMBNT  IN  OREGON  BEING  UNDER  CONSIDERATION, 

THE   ■WHOLE   ON   THE   STATE    OP   THE    UNION. 


I  TOOK  the  floor  last  evening,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  when 
the  Committee  rose,  with  no  view  of  preparing  myself  for  any 
formal  speech  on  the  Oregon  question.  It  may  be  remembered, 
that  I  addressed  the  House  on  that  question  at  some  length 
last  year.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  have  not  materially 
changed  since  then,  and  my  opinions  in  regard  to  it  are  alto- 
gether unaltered.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  a  few- 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  precise  bill  under  consideration,  and 
with  some  observations  in  reply  to  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me  in  the  debate. 

I  shall  enter  into  no  argument  of  the  American  title  to  the 
Oregon  territory.  No  such  argument,  certainly,  is  needed  to 
convince  the  members  of  this  House  of  the  justice  of  our  claim 
to  that  territory.  Whatever  else  we  may  difi'er  about,  we  all 
seem  to  have  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  soundness  of  our  own 
title.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  is  Great  Britain, 
and  not  the  United  States,  which  requires  to  be  convinced  on 
this  point  If  gentlemen  would  only  undertake  to  satisfy  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  that  the  American  title  is  en- 
tirely indisputable,  and  that  the  British  pretension  is  altogether 
void  and  groundless ;  or  if  they  could  fortify  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his 
efforts  to  enforce  these  positions  upon  the  British  minister  with 
whom  he  is  treating,  they  would  turn  their  researches  and  their 
rhetoric  to  a  more  profitable  account.     I  fear  they  are  contribut- 
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ing  to  no  such  result.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  arguments, 
however  strong,  woald  lose  much  of  their  weight  in  the  quarters 
1  have  suggested,  when  uttered  in  the  tone  of  menace  and  defi- 
ance which  has  characterized  so  much  of  this  debate.  Nor  can 
I  forbear  to  aay,  that  it  appears  to  me  extremely  impolitic  for  us 
to  be  publicly  engaged  in  any  arguments  on  the  subject,  while 
negotiations  in  regard  to  it  are  actually  on  foot  within  ear-shot 
of  this  Hall,  and  while  we  are  necessarily  ignorant  how  far  our 
own  individual  views  may  conform  to  those,  which  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State  may  be  at  this  moment  pressing  upon 
the  attention  of  the  British  negotiator. 

Indeed,  Sir,  this  whole  proceeding  is,  in  my  judgment,  emi- 
nently calculated  to  impede  and  embarrass  the  negotiations  in 
which  the  two  governments  are  employed.  We  have  received 
authentic  assurances  that  those  negotiations  have  not  yet  failed, 
that  they  are  still  in  progress,  and  that  a  communication  in 
regard  to  them  may  be  expected  from  the  Executive  before  the 
close  of  the  present  session.  Why  not  wait  for  this  communi- 
cation ?  Why  insist  on  taking  any  step  in  the  dark,  when,  in 
a  few  weeks  at  the  most,  we  shall  be  able  to  act  advisedly,  and 
to  see  clearly  the  ground  on  which  we  are  treading  ? 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  course  pro- 
posed to  be  pursued  on  this  subject,  savors  somewhat  of  distrust 
of  the  hands  to  which  our  side  of  this  negotiation  is  committed. 
I  know  not  that  any  such  thing  is  intended.  I  know  not  that 
there  Is  any  purpose  to  influence,  by  this  proceeding,  the  Cabinet 
arrangements  of  the  President  elect.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  peculiar  friends  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State  may 
well  feel  some  little  jealousy  on  the  point.  There  is  such  a  thing 
known  to  the  Pariiament  of  Great  Britain  as  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  ministry.  The  passage  of  this  bill,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  will  have  been 
passed,  and  with  the  considerations  by  which  it  has  been  urged, 
wiU  seem  not  a  little  like  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  In  our 
American  Secretary.  I  am  no  champion  of  Mr.  Calhoun's. 
His  Texan  negotiations  and  correspondence  have  certainly  not 
inspired  me  with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  diplo- 
matic  abiHty  or  tact.    But  it  seems  passing  strange,  I  confess, 
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that  any  of  his  friends  should  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  such 
marked  imputations  on  his  statesmanship  and  ministerial  fidelity 
as  have  been  heard  on  all  sides  of  the  House.  "  We  cannot 
wait  for  negotiations.  We  want  no  more  of  them.  They  are 
sacrificing  our  territory.  They  are  only  another  name  for  sur- 
renders of  our  rightful  soil  and  sovereignty."  These  are  the 
cries  by  which  this  measure  is  to  be  carried  through !  Why,  Sir, 
I  should  imagine,  from  all  this,  that  we  had  some  unprincipled 
or  incompetentt British  Whig  at  the  head  of  our  Foreign  aifairs, 
ready  to  mart  our  territory  for  gold ;  or  that  some  such  person 
was  likely  to  succeed  to  the  Department  of  State  at  the  earliest 
moment.  Such  cries  are  the  stale  and  unfounded  reproaches 
with  which  political  opponents  have  been  wont  to  assail  our 
public  functionaries  for  party  eifect.  That  they  should  now  be 
heard  from  the  self-styled  Democracy  of  the  House,  while  a 
Democratic  Secretary  of  State  has  the  great  seals  of  the  nation 
still  in  his  hands,  and  while  a  fire-new  Democratic  administra- 
tion is  on  the  very  eve  of  accession,  is,  indeed,  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary. 

No  more  negotiations !  Why,  Sir,  one  would  suppose  that 
this  would  be  the  very  time  when  a  majority  of  this  House 
would  desire  to  have  negotiations  entered  upon,  and  would  feel 
a  confidence  that  they  would  be  conducted  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion. What  have  they  to  fear?  In  the  humiliating  failure 
of  all  previous  negotiations,  they  have  the  foil  which  is  to  give 
a  greater  brilliancy  to  their  own  success.  If  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington was  really  so  inglorious  a  surrender,  pray,  pray,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  not  forbid  the  abler,  the  more  accomplished,  the  more 
patriotic  negotiator  of  your  own  choice,  present  or  future,  to  give 
us  the  example  of  a  better  treaty.  Do  not  forbid  him  to  retrieve 
the  character  of  American  diplomacy ;  to  pluck  up  the  drowning 
honor  of  the  country  from  the  waters  of  the  St.  John's ;  and  to 
show  us,  for  all  time  to  come,  how  to  preserve,  with  a  greater 
skill,  at  once  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  Republic,  includ- 
ing that  highest  of  all  her  interests,  Peace! 

No  more  negotiations  I  The  treaty  of  Washington  an  inglo- 
rious surrender !  To  be  sure,  four  fifths  of  the  Senate  ratified 
that  treaty,  and  the  whole  country  applauded  it.     But  then 
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Maine  has  never  assented  to  it !  So  says  one  of  the  honorable 
members  from  Maine,  {Mr.  Hamlin.)  Maine  had  her  commis- 
sioners here,  had  she  not,  with  full  powers  to  agree  upon  a  con- 
ventional line  of  boundary?  and  they  did  agree  upon  such  aline. 
And  Maine  has  since  received  into  her  treasury  the  money  for 
which  those  commissioners  stipulated,  and  for  which  the  treaty 
provided.  Not,  Sir,  the  mere  reimbursement  of  expenses  in- 
curred in  maintaining  her  supposed  rights,  as  the  honorable 
member  implied,  but  the  rated  consideration  for  the  lands  to 
which  she  relinquished  her  claim.  And  yet  the  honorable  mem- 
ber insists  that  Maine  has  never  yet  assented  to  the  treaty !  This 
is  an  extraordinary  position,  certainly.  I  trust  that  it  is  not 
advanced  now,  as  a  pretence  for  repudiating  the  treaty,  and  for 
setting  «p  a  new  claim  to  reannexation,  hereafter.  How  is  the 
posidon  sustained?  Simply  by  the  allegation  that  the  treaty 
was  opposed  by  "  the  only  Democratic  Senator  from  Maine  in 
the  body  by  which  the  treaty  was  ratified."  As  if  it  were  not 
an  ample  set-off  to  that  suggestion,  that  the  treaty  was  sup- 
ported by  the  only  Whig  Senator  from  Maine  at  the  same 
period  ;  a  gentleman  (the  Hon.  George  Evans)  of  whom  I  may 
say,  without  intending  any  disparagement  to  the  Democratic 
Senator  referred  to,  (the  Hon.  Reuel  Williams,  for  whom  I  have 
a  high  personal  esteem,  founded  upon  a  long  acquaintance,) 
that  he  is  second  to  none  of  his  colleagues,  past  or  present,  nor, 
indeed,  to  any  member  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  in  abi- 
lity, in  patriotism,  or  in  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  and  the  inter- 
ests, either  of  his  own  State  or  of  the  nation  at  large. 

No  more  negotiations !  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  is  such 
a  doctrine  as  this  to  lead  us  ?  Inevitably  to  war.  To  war  with 
England  now ;  to  war  with  ail  the  world  hereafter,  or,  certainly, 
with  all  parts  of  the  world  with  which  we  may  have  controversies 
of  any  sort.  And  even  war  can  never  put  an  end  to  the  neces- 
sity of  negotiation.  Unless  war  is  to  be  perpetual,  you  must 
come  back  to  negotiation  in  the  end.  The  only  question  in  the 
case  before  us  —  the  only  question  in  every  case  of  disputed 
international  rights  —  is,  not  whether  you  will  negotiate  or  fight, 
but  whether  you  will  negotiate  only,  or  negotiate  and  fight  both. 
Battles  wiU  never  settle  boundaries  between  Great  Britain  and 
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the  United  States,  in  Oregon,  or  elsewhere.  The  capture  of 
ships,  the  destruction  of  commerce,  the  burning  and  plundering 
of  cities,  will  leave  U3  just  where  we  commenced.  First  or  last, 
negotiation  alone  can  settle  this  question.  For  one,  therefore, 
I  am  for  negotiation  first,  before  war,  and  without  war.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  get  quite  as  much  of  Oregon  in  this  way ;  and  I 
know  that  we  shall  get  it  at  less  expense,  not  merely  of  money, 
but  of  aU  that  makes  up  the  true  welfare  and  honor  of  our 
country. 

Sir,  the  reckless  flippancy  with  which  war  is  spoken  of  in  this 
House  and  elsewhere,  as  a  thing  to  be  "  let  come,"  rather  thaa 
wait  for  the  issue  of  negotiations,  is  deserving,  in  my  judgment, 
of  the  severest  rebuke  and  reprobation  from  every  christian 
patriot  and  statesman.  I  say  let  it  not  come,  let  it  never  come, 
if  any  degree  of  honorable  patience  and  forbearance  will  avert 
it.  I  protest  against  any  course  of  proceeding  which  shall  invite 
or  facilitate  its  approach.  I  protest  against  it,  in  behalf  of  the 
commerce  of  the  nation,  so  considerable  a  part  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  I  protest  against  it,  in  the  name  of  the 
public  morality  and  religion,  which  ought  to  be  represented  by 
every  member  on  this  floor.  I  protest  against  it,  also,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  true  Republican  Democracy.  My  venerable  colleague, 
(Mr.  Adams,)  alluded  yesterday  to  the  old  and  well-known  cor- 
respondence of  James  Madison  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  under 
the  signatures  of  Helvidius  and  Pacificus,  and  expressed  hia 
wish  that  it  might  be  freshly  read  by  all  who  took  an  interest  in 
ascertaining  the  just  limitations  of  executive  power.  I  cordially 
respond  to  that  sentiment.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no 
one  will  read  these  letters  without  being  struck  with  the  force, 
the  beauty,  the  consummate  justness  and  truth  of  a  warning 
against  war,  which  one  of  those  letters  contEiins,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  crown-jewel  of  the  whole  series. 

"■Wari3,infact,(saya  James  Madison,)  the  Irue  nurse  of  Executive  aggrandiiemeat. 
In  war  a  plijsical  force  is  to  be  created,  and  it  is  tlie  Ejtecatire  will  wliich  is  to  direct 
it.  la  war  the  public  treasnres  are  lo  be  unlocked,  and  it  is  the  Executive  hand  which 
is  to  dispense  them.  In  war  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office  are  to  be  multipSied, 
and  it  is  Ihe  Executive  patronage  under  which  they  are  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  in  war, 
.finally,  that  laarels  are  to  be  gathered,  and  it  is  the  Executive  brow  they  are  to  encir- 
cle.   The  GttoQgest  passions  and  moat  dai^erons  weaknesses  of  the  homan  breast,— 
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ambition,  avarice,  vanity,  the  honorable  or  yeaki  love  of  fame,  are  all  in  eonapiracv 
against  the  desire  and  tlie  dnty  of  peace. 

Hence  it  haa  grown  inK.  an  axiom,  that  the  Eseoutlro  is  tho  department  of  poiver 
most  distrngunhed  by  its  propensity  to  war  I  Iienee  it  is  the  practice  of  all  Slates  in 
proportion  as  they  are  ft^e,  to  disarm  this  propensity  of  its  influence." 

Such  ia  the  noble  testimony  which  was  borne  by  one  of  the 
fathers  of  oqf  country,  half  a  century  ago,  to  the  anti-Republican 
tendencies  of  war.  And  it  is  of  this  "  true  nurse  of  Executive 
aggrandizement,"  that  gentlemen,  who  are  pluming  themselves 
upon  their  exclusive  democracy,  are  so  continually  crying  — let 
it  come!  Such  a  cry,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  only  inconsistent 
With  sound  Republicanism  and  true  morality,  but  it  is  to  the 
last  degree  puerile.  I  intend  no  disrespect  to  any  gentleman 
who  hears  me  ;  but  as  I  have  listened  to  the  heroic  strains  which 
have  resounded  through  this  hall  for  some  days  past,  in  reference 
to  the  facility  with  which  we  could  muster  our  fleets  in  the 
Paciiie,  and  march  our  armies  over  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and 
whip  Great  Britain  into  a  willingness  to  abandon  her  pretensions 
to  Oregon,  I  have  wished  that  some  Philip  Faulconbridge  were 
here  to  reply,  as  he  does  in  Shakspeare's  King  John,  to  some 
swaggering  citizen  of  Angiers,  — 

"  Here  'a  a  large  month,  indeed, 

That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and  seas  1 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions, 

As  m^ds  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  1 

He  speaks  pldn  cannon,  fire  and  smoke,  and  bounce." 

This  is  certainly  no  bad  description  of  much  of  the  debate  to 
which  this  bill  has  given  occasion,  and  which  might  better  have 
befitted  the  dramatic  stage  than  the  council-halls  of  a  civilized 
nation. 

And  against  whom  are  all  these  gasconading  bravadoes  in- 
dulged ?  What  nation  has  been  thus  bethumped  and  bastinadoed 
with  brave  words !  I  have  no  compliments  to  bestow  on  Great 
Britain,  and  am  not  here  as  her  apologist  or  defender.  But  this, 
at  least,  I  can  say,  without  fear  of  imputation  or  impugnment, 
that,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  she  is  that  nation  which  is 
able  to  do  us  the  most  good  in  peace,  and  the  most  harm  in  war. 
She  is  that  nation  with  whom  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
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imperatively  demand  of  us  to  go  along  harmoniously,  so  long  as 
we  can  do  bo  without  a  sacrifice  of  unquestioned  right  and 
honor.  She  is  that  nation,  a  belligerent  conflict  with  whom, 
would  put  back  the  cause  of  human  civilization  and  improve- 
ment more  than  it  has  advanced  in  half  a  century  past,  or  would 
recover  in  half  a  century  to  come.  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  is  not  a  mere  interest  of  the  two  countries. 
It  is  an  interest  of  the  world,  of  civilization,  of  humanity  ;  and 
a  fearful  reckoning  will  be  theirs  who  shall  Wantonly  disturb  it. 
In  this  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  deploring  the  prin- 
ciple of  hatred  towards  England,  which  seems  to  have  been 
recently  inscribed,  by  not  a  few  of  our  public  men,  as  the  first 
article  of  their  political  creed.  There  are  those  with  whom  a 
fling  at  Great  Britain  appears  to  be  the  principal  study  of  all 
their  oratory,  and  who  seem  to  regard  no  argument  complete, 
which  does  not  contain  some  denunciation  of  her  grasping  policy 
or  her  spurious  philanthropy.  They  seem  to  have  adopted,  in 
reference  to  England,  the  maxim  which  Lord  Nelson  is  related 
to  have  inculcated  towards  France,  in  his  advice  to  some  of  the 
midshipmen  under  his  command  —  "  There  are  three  things  (said 
he)  which  you  are  constantly  to  bear  in  mind :  fin^t,  you  must 
always  implicitly  obey  orders,  without  attempting  to  form  any 
opinion  of  your  own  respecting  their  propriety ;  secondly,  you 
must  consider  every  man  your  enemy  who  speaks  ill  of  your 
King ;  and  thirdly,  you  must  hate  a  Frenchman  as  you  hate  the 
devil."  Such  a  maxim  might  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  to  soldiers 
and  sailors,  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement  in  mortal  combat  with 
their  foes ;  but  it  is  the  last  which  ought  to  be  entertained  by 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  power  and  the  duty  of  pacific 
legislation. 

But  then  Great  Britain  is  so  insolent  and  so  aggressive,  that 
we  cannot  help  hating  her.  She  is  hemming  us  round  on  every 
side,  the  honorable  member  from  Illinois  tells  us,  and  we  must 
make  a  stand  against  her  soon,  or  we  shall  be  absolutely  over- 
run I  —  Mr.  Chairman,  this  phrase,  that  Great  Britain  is  hemming 
us  in  on  every  side,  has  become  so  great  a  favorite  of  late  years 
in  our  political  dialectics,  that  I  am  disposed  to  inquire,  before  it 
is  irrevocably  incorporated  into  our  dictionary  of  truisms,  how 
far  it  is  as  exact  as  it  is  elegant. 
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"  Great  Britain  is  hemming  us  in  on  every  side,  and  already 
has  us  inclosed  in  her  network  on  our  own  continent;"  this,  I 
think,  was  the  declaration  of  the  honorable  member  from  Illi- 
nois. How  far,  sir,  will  such  a  declaration  bear  the  light  of  his- 
torical truth  ?  It  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  Unitfid  States 
of  America  was  the  original  civilized  nation  established  on  this 
continent;  that  Great  Britain  had  subsequently  made  settle- 
ments in  our  neighborhood;  and  that  she  had  systematically 
proceeded  to  environ  us  on  all  sides  with  her  colonial  posses- 
sions and  mihtary  posts.  This  is  certainly  a  new  reading  of 
American  history.  I  have  some  how  or  other  obtained  an  im- 
pression from  the  schools,  that  Great  Britain  once  possessed 
almost  the  whole  of  this  continent,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  very  much 
larger  part  of  it  than  she  now  enjoys.  I  have  an  indistinct  idea, 
that  there  was  a  day  when  she  held  dominion  over  almost  all 
the  territories  in  which  we  now  rejoice.  I  have  some  dreamy 
recollection  of  having  read  or  heard  about  stamp  acts,  and  tea 
taxes,  and  Boston  port-bills ;  about  Bunker  hills,  and  Saratogas, 
and  Yorktowns;  aboutrevolutions,  and  declarations,  and  treaties 
of  Independence.  And  it  is  still  my  belief,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
fire  will  not  burn  out  of  me,  that,  by  some  means  or  other. 
Great  Britain  has  been  deprived,  within  the  last  seventy  years, 
of  by  far  her  most  valuable  colonies  on  this  continent;  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  more  of  ripping,  than  hemming,  as 
to  this  network  of  hers;  that,  instead  of  her  hemming  us  in, 
we  have  thrust  her  out,  and  have  left  her  a  comparatively,  if  not 
a  really,  insignificant  power  in  this  Western  Hemisphere ! 

Sir,  Great  Britain  has  not  acquired  one  foot  of  soil  upon  this 
continent,  except  in  the  way  of  honorable  treaty  with  our  own 
government,  since  the  day  on  which  we  finally  ousted  her  from 
her  old  dominion  within  the  limits  of  our  Republican  Union, 
Every  body  knows  that  she  acquired  Canada  by  the  treaty  of 
1763.  We  ourselves  helped  her  to  that  acquisition.  Not  a  few 
of  the  forces  —  not  a  few  of  the  leaders,  by  which  our  own  inde- 
pendence was  achieved,  were  trained  up,  as  by  a  Providential 
preparation,  for  the  noble  duty  which  awaited  them,  in  the  war 
which  resulted  in  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain.  Cer- 
tainly, then,  we  have  no  cause  of  quarrel  with   Great  Britain 
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that  Canada  is  hers.  But  then,  she  has  dared  to  think  about 
Texas,  she  has  east  some  very  suspicious  glances  ai;  Cuba,  and 
there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  her  heart  is  at  this  moment 
upon  California !  True,  she  has  formally  denied,  to  our  own 
government,  that  she  has  any  desire  to  see  Texas  other  than  an 
independent  nation.  True,  she  once  conquered  Cuba,  and  gave 
it  back  again  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  True,  she  has 
given  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of  any  passionate  yearning 
for  the  further  dismemberment  of  Mexico.  But  who  trusts  to 
diplomatic  assurances  ?  Who  confides  in  innocent  appearances  ? 
Diplomatic  assurances !  Has  not  the  chairman  of  our  own 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  warned  us,  that,  "  like  the  oaths 
which  formerly  accompanied  treaties,  they  have  been  the  cheap 
contrivances  of  premeditated  hostile  action  ? "  Has  he  not 
warned  us  especially,  against  the  diplomatic  assurance  of  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  Texas,  as  "  the  ordinary  harbinger  of  what- 
ever it  most  solemnly  denies  ?  " 

Such  a  course  of  argument  as  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  certainly 
in  one  respect  entirely  conclusive  There  is,  obviously,  no  mode 
of  replying  to  it.  Once  assume  the  position,  that  neither  the 
words  nor  the  deeds  of  Great  Eiitam  are  to  be  taken  in  evidence 
of  her  designs,  but  that  her  assurances  are  aU  hoOow,  and  her 
acts  all  hypocritical,  and  thcie  it,  no  measure  of  aggression  and 
outrage  which  you  may  not  justly  apprehend  from  her.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  any  considerable  part  of  this  House? 
or  of  this  country,  will  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  proceeding 
upon  premises  which  involve  imputations  so  gross  and  so  gratui- 
tous. And  once  again  I  ask,  where  is  the  proof  of  these  alarm- 
ing and  aggressive  purposes  of  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  our  own 
continent  is  concerned  1  Where  is  the  evidence  that  she  is 
inclosing  us  in  a  fatal  network,  and  hemming  us  in  on  every 
side  ?  Nay,  sir,  I  boldly  put  the  question  to  the  consciences  of 
all  who  hear  me  —  of  which  of  the  two  countries.  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States,  will  impartial  history  fecord,  that  it  mani- 
fested a  spirit  of  impatient  and  insatiate  self-aggrandizement 
on  this  North  American  continent  ?  How  does  the  record  stand, 
as  already  made  up  ?  If  Great  Britain  has  been  thinking  of 
Texas,  we  have  acquired  Louisiana ;  if  Great  Britain  has  been 
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looking  after  Cuba,  we  have  established  ourselves  in  FIori<ia  ■  if 
Great  Britain  has  set  her  heart  on  California,  we  have  put  our 
hand  upon  Texas.  Reproach  Great  Britain,  if  yoii  please,  with 
the  policy  she  has  pursued  in  extending  her  dominions  else- 
where. Reprobate,  if  you  please,  her  course  of  aggression  upon 
the  East  Indian  tribes ;  and  do  not  forget  to  include  your  own 
Indian  policy  in  the  same  commination.  But  let  us  hear  no 
more  of  her  encroaching  spirit  in  this  quarter.  It  is  upon  our- 
selves, and  not  upon  her,  that  such  a  spirit  may  be  fairly  charged. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  as  one  of  the  peculiar 
friends  of  reannexing  Texas,  and  reoceupying  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon, mutalo  nomine,  de  te  fahula  narraiur. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  story  has  been  told  of  us  already. 
We  have  been  anticipated  in  all  these  imputations  of  an  un- 
scrupulous spirit  of  aggrandizement.  I  have  here  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Huskisson  —  a  name  held  in  peculiar  reverence  by  the 
friends  of  free  trade  in  this  House,  and  entitled  to  the  respectful 
regard  of  us  ail,  both  for  the  intellectual  ability  and  the  moral 
excellence  with  which  it  was  long  associated  —  delivered  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  in  1830,  on  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Mexico.  The  speech  is 
full  of  interesting  and  curious  matter,  and  I  doubt  not  that  I 
shall  be  indulged  in  reading  some  passages  from  it  to  the  House. 

"  But,  Sir,  if  there  are  great  political  interests  wliidi  should  induce  us  to  enaoavor 
to  maintain  to  Spain  her  present  sovereignty  and  possession  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
there  are  other  political  considerations  which  make  it  not  less  important  —  if  possible! 
still  more  important  —  that  Mexico  should  settle  into  a  state  of  internal  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, and  of  entire  and  secure  independence.  If  the  United  Slates  have  declared 
that  they  cannot  allow  the  island  of  Cuba  to  belong  to  any  maritime  power  in  Europe, 
Spain  excepted,  neitJier  can  England,  as  the  first  of  those  maiitime  powers  — I  say  it 
fearlessly,  because  I  feel  it  strongly— suffer  the  United  States  to  bring  under  their 
dominion  a  greater  portion  of  Ihe  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  than  that  which  they 
now  possess." 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  public  declara- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1830, 
by  one  of  the  most  leading  and  influential  British  statesmen  of 
that  day.  And  I  cannot  help  remarking,  before  I  read  on,  that 
it  appears  to  have  produced  not  the  slightest  sensation  on  this 
side  of  the  water.     General  Jaclisoii  was  then  President  of  the 
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United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  then  Secretary  of  State, 
and  was  drafting,  in  that  capacity,  those  memorable  instructions 
which  afterwards  cost  him  his  recall  from  London;  instructions, 
by  which  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  was  invited 
to  the  peculiar  relations  of  amity  existing,  not  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Democratic  Administration  which  had  just  succeeded  to 
power.  This  peculiar  friendship  of  General  Jackson  and  his 
friends  towards  Great  Britain,  was  in  no  degree  disturbed,  it 
seems,  by  the  distinct  declaration  that  we  should  not  be  suffered 
to  annex  Texas,  There  was  no  outcry  against  British  interfer- 
ence or  British  aggression.  There  was  no  clamor  about  her 
designs  to  effect  the  abolition  of  Southern  slavery.  No,  Sir,  the 
abohtion  movements  of  Great  Britain  had  not  then  been  com- 
menced in  her  own  colonies.  And  a  most  notable  circumstance 
it  is,  that  the  disposition  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  this  country,  should  have  been  so  clearly  mani- 
fested, before  she  had  made  the  slightest  demonstration  of  an 
anti-slavery  spirit  It  puts  an  utterly  extinguishing  negative 
upon  the  charge,  that  her  opposition  is  the  mere  result  of  her 
designs  upon  American  slavery.  But  let  me  proceed  with  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 

"  Within  Ihe  last  twenty-seven  years  they  have  become  maatera  of  all  tlie  shores  of 
that  Gulf,  from  the  point  of  Flonda  to  the  river  Sabine,  including  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  other  great  rivers,  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  tho  volTiable  and 
secure  harbors  of  Florida;  and,  within  these  few  days,  we  hoar  of  their  intention  of 
forming  a  naval  station  and  ai^enal  at  the  islands  of  the  Dry  Torlugas,  a  commanding 
position  in  the  Gnlf  stream  between  Florida  and  Cuba.  With  all  this  extent  of  const 
and  islands,  we  know,  further,  that  designs  nre  entertained,  and  daily  acted  upon  — I 
■will  not  say  by  the  present  Government  of  the  United  States,  but,  notoriously,  by  the 
people  —  to  get  possession  of  the  fertile  and  extensive  Mexican  province  of  Texas. 
To  borrow  au  expression  of  a  deceased  statesman  of  that  country,  '  the  whole  people 
of  America  have  their  eye'  upon  that  province.  They  look  to  all  the  country  between 
the  river  Sabine  and  the  river  Bravo  del  Norte,asaterrilory  that  must,  ere  long,  belong 
to  their  Union.  They  hare,  also,  I  believe,  that  same  eye  upon  some  of  the  western 
coitst  of  Mexico,  possessing  valuable  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  Should  they 
obtain  these  districts,  the  independence  of  Mexico,  1  will  venture  to  say,  will  bo  no 
better,  or  more  secure,  than  that  of  the  Creek  Indians,  or  any  other  Indian  tribe  now 
living  within  the  circle  of  the  present  recognized  limits  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico  will  become  as  much  a  part  of  their  waters  as  the  ]Black  Sea  was  once 
of  the  waters  of  Turkey,  or  as  the  channel  which  separates  England  from  Ireland  may 
13  part  of  the  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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his  Majesty  s  Goverrment  fully  reciprocatea  that  dispoEition.  Upon  eveiy  account,  I 
am  glad  to  see  these  two  poweiful  States  living  upon  terms  of  honorable  and  mutual 
confidence,  each  relying  upon  the  peaceful  councils  of  the  other.  Bnt  it  is  not  to  bo 
imputed  to  me  that  I  am  undervaluing  tliis  good  nnderetanding,  or  that  I  am  guilty  of 
want  of  respect  to  the  United  States,  or  even  of  discretion  as  an  individual  member  of 
Parliament,  if,  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  those  eireumstances  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  which  belong  to  the  fixed  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  those  molires 
of  action  which,  however  dormant  at  present,  would  probably  be  revived,  under  con- 
tingencies that,  in  the  course  of  events,  may  hereafter  wise —contingencies,  which  the 
views  and  passions  of  the  American  people  would  not  fail  to  turn  to  account  for  the 
attainment  of  a  long  cherished  and  favorite  object. 

"  At  ali  periods  of  our  history,  the  House  of  Commons  has  held  topics  of  this  natare 
to  be  fair  grounds  of  parliamentary  consideration.  Jealousy,  for  instance,  of  the 
HgpundiiKment  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  has  always  been  held  an  element  entitled  to 
enter  into  every  general  discussion  affecting  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  I  am 
sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  genera!  character  of  Democratic  Republics  or  in  the  past 
eondnct  of  the  United  States,  from  which  we  can  infer,  that  their  aspirations  afler 
power  and  aggrandiaement  are  less  steadily  kept  in  view  than  those  of  an  absolatfl 
nionareh  in  Europe.  In  looking  to  the  fulure,let  ua  consult  the  experience  of  the  past. 
But,  in  the  case  of  the  New  World,  we  have  something  more  than  the  history  of  the 
last  thirty  years  to  guide  onr  judgment.  The  views  and  sentiments  of  those  who, 
during  that  period,  have  dii'eeted  or  inflneneed  the  affdrs  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  brought  before  us  by  the  pabiieation  of  their  correspondence.  I  am  afraid  the 
living  statesmen  ofthiscountiy  have  scarcely  had  time  to  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  those  views  and  sentiments,  as  they  stand  disclosed  in  the  memoirs  and  correspond- 
enee  of  a  deceased  statesman  of  America,  I  mean  the  late  Mi\  Jefferson,  a  man  who, 
from  the  period  of  tiieir  first  decUration  of  independence — a  declaration  of  which  he 
was  the  author— to  the  close  of  his  life,  seems  to  have  possessed  the  greatest  ascend- 
ency in  the  councils  of  his  country,  and  whose  avowed  principles  and  views  appear  to 
become  every  day  more  predominant  in  the  public  feelings  of  his  countrymen 

"  In  respect  to  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  the  immense  interests,  commercial  colonial 
and  maritime,  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  navigation  of  that  Gulf  these 
memoirs  are  full  of  instruction  —  I  might  say, of  admonitions— well  deservng  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with 
any  long  extracts  from  them ;  hut  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  opportunity  of  pointing 
their  attention  to  a  few  passages,  which  show  how  soon  the  United  States,  after  they 
became  a  separate  nation,  fixed  their  eye  npon  tJie  Golf  of  Mexico,  and  how  steadily 
and  successfully  they  have  ivatehed  and  seized  every  opportunity  to  acquire  Jommion 
and  ascendency  in  that  part  of  rfie  world.  Within  seven  3'eavs  after  the  time  when 
their  independence  had  been  established,  and  finally  reeogniaed  in  1763,  we  find  them 
set^ng  up  a  claim  of  positive  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  fiom  its 
source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  it  is  not  a  littie  curious  to  see  what  was  the  oppor 
tunity  they  took  of  asserting  this  right  agwnst  Spain,  a  power  which  had  materially 
assisted  them  in  obtaining  their  independence.  In  the  year  1790,  it  will  bo  recollected 
that  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  England  and  Spain  respecting  Noollia   Sound 
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Whilst  these  two  countries  were  atming,  and  every  thing  appeared  to  threaten  war 
between  them,  the  United  Slates  thought  that  they  saw,  in  tho  emturraasments  of  Spain, 
an  opening  to  claim  this  nurigation  as  of  right.  Whether  snch  a  claim  could  or  conld 
not  be  sustained  by  any  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  a  qnestion  which  I  will  not 
stop  to  examine.  The  affirmative  was  at  once  boldly  assumed  by  America,  and  her 
demand  proceeded  upon  that  assumption.  The  right  once  so  affirmed,  what  does  the 
House  thint  was  the  corollary  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  built  upon 
their  assertion  of  that  supposed  right?  I  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
himself,  not  a  private  individual,  bnt  the  Secretary  of  State,  conveying  the  instrnetions 
of  his  Government  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  then  theAmetican  envoy  at  Madrid:  —  'Ton 
know,'  writes  Mr,  Jefferson, '  that  the  navigation  cannot  be  practised  without  a  port, 
where  the  aea  and  river  vessels  may  meet  and  exchange  loads,  and  where  those  em- 
ployed about  them  may  be  safu  and  unmolested.  Tho  right  to  use  a  thing  compre- 
hends a  right  to  the  meaos  necessary  to  its  use,  and  without  which  it  would  bo  useless.' 
I  know  not  what  the  expounders  of  the  law  of  nations  in  the  old  world  will  have  to 
aay  to  this  novel  and  stwlling  doctrine.  In  this  instruction,  which  ia  dated  the  2d  of 
August,  1790,  the  principle  is  only  laid  down  in  the  abstract. 

" I  will  now  showthe  House  the  special  application  of  it  to  the  claim  in  question,  by 
quoting  another  letter  from  Mr,  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Short,  the  American  envoy  at  Paris, 
dated  only  eight  days  after  the  former,  namely,  the  10th  of  August.  It  is  as  follows  ■ 
'  The  idea  of  coding  the  island  of  New  Orleans  could  not  be  hazarded  to  Spain  in  the 
first  slop ;  it  would  be  too  disagreeable  at  first  view;  because  this  island,  with  its  town, 
constitutes,  at  present,  their  priucipal  settlement  iu  that  part  of  their  dominions,  (Lou- 
isiana,) containing  about  three  thousand  white  inhabitants,  of  every  age  and  sck.  Hea- 
son  and  events,  however,  may,  by  little  and  little,  familiarize  them  to  it.  That  we  have 
a  right  to  some  spot  as  an  entrepot  for  our  commerce  may  ho  at  once  affirmed.  I  sup- 
pose this  idea  (the  cession  of  New  Orleans)  too  much  even  for  the  Count  do  Montmorin 
at  first,  and  that,  therefore,  you  will  find  it  prudent  to  urge,  and  get  him  to  recommend 
to  the  Spanish  court,  only  in  general  terms,  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  tho  river,  with  a 
circumjacent  territory  sufficient  for  its  support,  well  defined,  and  exlra-terriiorial  to 
Spain,  leaving  the  idea  to  future  growtli.' 

"Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  United  Stales  when  those  instructions  were 
given,  Great  Britain  and  Spain  settled  their  differences  without  an  appeal  to  arms; 
and,  in  consequence,  these  practical  applications  of  the  law  of  nations  were  no  longer 
pressed  by  the  United  States,  Soon  after,  Spiun  became  involved  in  war  with  France, 
and  that  war  terminated  in  her  being  compelled  to  cede  Louisiana  to  the  latter  power. 
In  1803,  iJiat  whole  province  was  sold  by  Prance  to  the  United  States.  By  this  pur- 
chase they  acquired  not  only  New  Orleans,  but  a  very  extensive  territory  within  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  next  go  lo  tho  year  1806.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  then  no  longer  Secre- 
tary of  State;  he  had  been  raised  to  the  more  important  post  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  character  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr,  Monroe,  then  the  Ame- 
rican minister  in  London,  in  the  following  terms :  '  We  begin  to  broach  the  idea,  that 
we  consider  the  whole  Gulf  sti'eam  as  of  our  own  waters,  in  which  hostilities  and 
cruising  are  to  be  frowned  on  for  the  present,  and  prohibited  so  soon  as  either  consent 
or  force  will  permit  us,'  The  letter,  from  which  this  is  an  extract,  is  dated  the  4th  of 
May,  1806. 

"If  the  United  States  'broached'  this  idea  in  I80G,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  aban- 
doned it  in  1819,  when,  in  addition  to  Louisiana,  they  procured,  by  treaty  with  Spain, 
the  further  important  cession  of  the  Floridas,     That  it  is  a  growing  rather  than  a 
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waning  principle  of  the u'  policy,  I  thinl:  wo  may  infer  from  a  later  letter  wliich  we  find 
in  this  correspondence,  not  written,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  taiy  pnblic  character, 
bnt  addressed  by  him,  as  a  person  esercieing  from  his  recrement  the  greatest  sway  in 
the  councils  of  the  Union,  to  the  President,  This  letter,  dated  so  ktely  as  the  asth  of 
October,  1823,  discusses  the  interests  of  the  United  Slates  in  respect  to  Cuba  and  tbe 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  these  are  the  statements  which  it  avows;  'I  candidly  confess  that 
I  have  ever  looked  on  Cnha  as  [he  most  interesting  addition  which  could  ever  be  made 
to  our  system  of  Stales.  The  control  which,  with  I'lorida  Point,  this  island  would  give 
us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  countries  and  isthmus  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as 
all  those  whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the  Measure  of  our  political  well- 
being.  Tet  I  am  sensible  this  can  never  be  obtained,  eyen  with  her  own  consent,  but 
by  war.'" 

These  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1830, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  at  once  amusing  and  edifying.  I  think  no 
one  can  help  smiling  at  the  ingenious  devices  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
which  they  disclose,  for  extending  our  dominion  over  sea  and 
land.  They  prove,  too,  most  abundantly,  (and  it  was  for  this 
purpose  that  I  have  introduced  them,}  that  all  the  charges 
against  Great  Britain,  which  we  are  now  making,  as  to  her 
designs  upon  Texas,  upon  California,  and  upon  Cuba,  are  but 
the  flattest  repetition  of  those  which  Great  Britain  long  ago 
arrayed  against  us.  They  prove,  still  further,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  that  the  jealousy  of  Great  Britain  as  to  the  extension 
of  our  dominion  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  long  antecedent 
to  any  movement  on  her  part  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
utterly  demolish  the  position  that  Iier  desire  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Texas  is  the  mere  result  of  spurious  philan- 
thropy and  abolition  fanaticism.  But  I  leave  them  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  turn  to  considerations  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  question  before  us. 

The  honorable  member  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas)  seemed 
greatly  excited  yesterday  at  a  remark  which  fell  from  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  E.  J.  Morris,)  in  reference  to  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  to  the  likelihood  of 
its  becoming  the  site  of  an  independent  nation,  instead  of  re- 
maining as  a  permanent  member  of  our  own  confederacy.  The 
honorable  member  chafed  himself  into  a  state  of  most  towering 
indignation  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  an  idea,  and  de- 
nounced it  in  the  most  unsparing  terms  as  an  almost  treason- 
able proposition  for  dissolving  the  Union.    He  invoked  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  whole  country  to  this  first  intimation  of  a  design  to 
dismember  our  Republic,  and  demanded  a  prompt  expression  of 
rebuke  and  condemnation  upon  all  who  were  privy  to  so  mon- 
strous and  revolting  a  proposition.  Pray,  Sir,  does  the  honor- 
able member  know  with  whom  this  idea  originated,  or  by  whom, 
certainly,  it  was  most  deliberately  and  emphatically  uttered  in 
this  Capitol  ?  Let  me  beg  his  attention  to  a  passage  from  the 
speech  of  an  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  who,  I  hope,  has 
lost  nothing  of  the  confidence  of  his  own  party  by  a  course  of 
proceeding  in  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  by  which  he 
has  gained  the  respect  of  not  a  few  of  his  political  opponents, 
and  has  literally  "  overcome  more  than  his  enemies." 

"  Mr.  Benton  proceeded  to  the  next  inquiry  —  the  effect  whicli  Ihe  occupation  of  Ae 
Columbia  would  hnre  upon  this  Union. 

"  On  this  point  lie  could  speak  for  himself  only,  but  ho  conM  apeak  without  reserve. 
Ho  believed  that  the  union  of  these  States  would  not  be  jeoparded  by  the  occupation 
of  that  river,  hut  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  planting  the  germ  of  n  new  and  iade- 
pendent  power  beyond  the  "Rocky  Mountains.  There  was  a  beginning  and  a  natural 
progress  in  the  order  of  all  things.  The  military  post  on  the  Columbia  ivouM  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  settlomenC.  Farmers,  traders,  and  artisans,  wonld  collect  about  it. 
When  arrired  at  some  degiee  of  strength  and  population,  the  young  society  would 
sicken  of  a  military  government,  and  sigh  for  the  establishment  of  a  civil  authority. 
A  territorial  government  obtruned,  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  State  rights  would  nest  be 
demanded ;  and,  these  acquired,  load  clamors  would  soon  be  heard  against  the  hard- 
ship of  coming  so  far  to  the  Seat  of  Government.  All  thia  would  bo  in  the  regukr 
order  of  events,  and  the  conseqnence  should  be  foreseen  and  provided  for.  Thia 
Eepublic  should  have  limits.  The  present  occasion  does  not  require  me  to  say  where 
these  limits  should  be  found  on  the  Sonh  and  Sonth ;  but  they  are  fixed  by  tiie  hand 
of  nature,  and  posterity  will  neither  lack  sense  to  see,  nor  resolution  to  step  up  to 
them.  Westward,  we  can  speak  without  reserve ;  and  the  ridge  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains may  be  named  without  offence,  as  presenting  a  convenient,  natoral  and  eve^l»s^ 
ing  boundary.  Along  the  back  of  this  ridge,  the  western  limit  of  this  republic  should 
be  drawn,  and  the  statue  of  the  fabled  god.  Terminus,  should  be  raised  upon  its  high- 
est peafc,  never  to  be  thrown  down.  In  planting  the  seed  of  a  new  power  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pseifio  ocean,  it  should  be  well  understood  that,  when  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  itself,  the  new  government  should  separate  from  the  mother  empire,  as  the 
child  separates  from  the  parent  at  the  age  of  manhood.  The  heights  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  should  divide  their  possessions ;  and  the  mother  Republic  wonld  find  her- 
self indemnified  for  her  cares  and  expense  about  the  infant  power,  in  the  use  of  a  post 
in  the  Pacific  ocean;  the  protection  of  her  interests  iu  that  sea;  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fur  trade ;  the  control  of  the  Indians ;  the  exclusion  of  a  monarchy  from  her  border , 
the  frustradon  of  the  hostile  schemes  of  Great  Britain;  and,  above  all,  in  the  erection 
of  a  new  Bepublic,  composed  of  her  children,  speaking  her  language,  inheriting  her 
principles,  devoted  to  liberty  and  equality,  and  ready  tfl  stand  by  her  side  agiunst  the 
combined  powers  of  the  old  world." 
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Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Benton,  in  1825. 
Here  is  the  earliest  public  expression  of  the  idea,  which  has  so 
electrified  with  horror  the  honorable  member  from  Illinois,  and 
■which  has  drawn  forth  the  heaviest  bolts  of  his  indignation. 


His  fulminations,  it  is  plain,  have  passed  quite  over  the  heads 
of  his  opponents,  and  have  fallen  upon  one  whom,  of  all  others, 
he  would  most  gladly  have  spared. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Benton  the  only  one  of  the  honorable  member's 
Democratic  exemplars  whom  he  has  unconsciously  scathed.  A 
most  respectable  and  intelligent  friend  of  mine  {Mr.  T.  G.  Gary, 
of  Boston,)  visited  MonticelJo  in  1818.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  then 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  Western  emigration,  and  in 
the  reports  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
he  inquired  whether,  when  Mr.  Astor  sold  out  Astoria  to  the 
British  Far  Company,  he  retained  a  right  to  property  of  any 
kind  there.  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  that 
there  was  some  reservation  on  which  a  territorial  claim  may 
be  made.  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  a  new  confederation  growing 
up  there."  "  You  say  a  new  confederation,  (replied  my  friend;) 
you  mean  a  distinct  one,  then."  "  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, "  the  extent  would  be  altogether  too  great  for  one  govern- 
ment." 

The  same  view  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Astor,  which  has  been  referred  to  by  another  highly  intelli- 
gent and  distinguished  Boston  merchant,  (Hon.  WiUiam  Stur- 
gis,)  in  a  very  able  lecture  upon  the  Oregon  question,  delivered 
before  the  Boston  Merean  iJ     LI  a  y  A         ation,  a  few  days 


since.     In  that  letter,  Mr  J  ff 


n    ay    — 


"I  considered  as  a  gi'cat  publi  ro              eat  of  a  setacment  on 

that  point  of  Ihe  Western  coast  o  Am                                rw    d  with  gralification  to 

the  time,  when  iis  descendants  ad   h  m         s  throngh  the  whole 

length  of  that  coast,  covering  it  Amerieans,  unconnected 

with  us  but  bj  llie  ties  of  blood  a  d                        us  the  rights  of  self- 
government." 

These  are  antiquated  op              I    hall  1      told,  which  the 

young  Democracy  cannot  11    1       h  and  steam  en- 
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gines  have  annihilated  space,  and  have  exploded  all  theories 
which  rested  on  the  accidents  of  extent  and  distance.  But 
■what,  Mr.  Chairman,  becomes  of  that  argument,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  the  late  debate  upon  Texas,  about  natu- 
ral boundaries,  and  "  the  configuration  of  the  earth  ?  "  It  is  not 
a  little  amusing  to  observe  what  different  views  are  taken  as  to 
the  indications  of  "  the  hand  of  nature,"  and  the  pointings  of 
"  the  finger  of  God,"  by  the  same  gentlemen,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances and  upon  different  subjects.  In  one  quarter  of  the 
compass  they  can  descry  the  hand  of  nature  in  a  level  desert 
and  a  second-rate  river,  plainly  defining  our  legitimate  bounda- 
ries and  beckoning  us  impatiently  to  march  up  to  them.  But 
when  they  turn  then:  eyes  to  another  part  of  the  horizon,  the 
loftiest  mountains  of  the  universe  are  quite  lost  upon  then-  gaze. 
There  is  no  hand  of  nature  there.  The  configuration  of  the 
earth  has  no  longer  any  significance.  The  Rocky  Mountains 
are  mere  raoIehOIs.  Our  destiny  is  onward.  We  must  cover 
this  whole  continent  —  ay,  and  go  beyond  it,  if  necessary,  says 
the  honorable  member  from  Illinois.  And  all  for  the  glory  of 
the  Republic!  "  The  finger  of  God"  never  points  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  extension  of  the  glory  of  the  Republic !  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  sum  and  upshot  of  the  whole  matter. 
Sir,  there  is  a  definition  of  glory  by  the  immortal  dramatist 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  which  such  a  course  of  remark 
has  brought  to  my  remembrance,  and  which  I  cannot  forbear 
citing. 

"  Glorj  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  nevot  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
'Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought.'' 

And  this,  this,  will  be  the  glory  of  that  spirit  of  aggrandize- 
ment which  is  seen,  at  this  moment,  leaping  over  the  Sabine  in 
one  quarter,  and  dashing  itself  upon  the  Rocky  mountains  in 
another  I 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  the  precise  bill  before  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  bring  me  to  a  close. 

I  listened.  Sir,  with  great  pleasure,  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  by  which  this  bill  was  introduced, 
CMr.  A.  V.  Brown,)  who  closed  the  debate  last  evening.     If  the 
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■whole  discussion  had  been  conducted  in  the  same  tone  and 
temper  in  which  he  addressed  the  House,  and  if  the  biU  had 
been  originally  drafted  in  the  shape  to  which  he  has  expressed 
his  willingness  now  to  reduce  it,  there  would  have  been  little 
cause  for  regretting  the  introduction  of  the  subject.  I  agree 
with  him  in  his  two  principal  positions.  I  concur  with  him, 
first,  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  inexpedient  for  us  to  terminate  the 
convention  of  joint  occupation  until  negotiations  have  been  still 
longer  pursued.  I  agree  with  him,  also,  that  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  that  convention  for  us  to  extend 
our  jurisdiction  over  our  own  citizens,  just  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  has  extended  her  jurisdiction  over  her  own  subjects,  in 
the  Oregon  Territory ;  and,  so  far,  I  am  willing  to  go  with  him. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  bill  under  consideration,  even 
with  the  amendments  which  have  been  proposed,  goes  far  be- 
yond this  mark.  The  section  which  provides  for  the  granting  of 
lands  to  settlers,  with  whatever  Kmitations  and  qualifications  it 
may  be  guarded,  will  be  considered  as  an  assumption  of  exclu- 
sive sovereignty,  or,  as  an  indirect  mode  of  securing  an  exclu- 
sive advantage.  The  British  Government  wiU  so  construe  it. 
And  how  will  oizr  Secretary  of  State  be  able  to  gainsay  such  a 
construction,  when  he  has  already  admitted  the  justice  with 
which  it  would  be  set  up,  in  a  speech  of  his  own  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  within  eighteen  months  past,  as  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Globe  before  me?  I  need  not  trouble  the 
committee  with  citations.  Any  gentleman  can  turn  to  the 
speech  for  himself.  But  is  it  not  worth  whOe  for  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  to  pause,  before  they  place  him  in  a  predicament, 
in  which  the  only  alternatives  will  be,  either  to  resign  his  post, 
or  to  defend  a  course  of  proceeding,  as  Secretary,  which  he  has 
openly  condemned  as  a  Senator? 

Even  as  a  measure  for  the  American  settlers  in  Oregon,  with- 
out regard  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  this  bill  is  not  alto- 
gether to  my  taste.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  go- 
vernor and  judge,  who  are  to  have  absolute  authority  to  promul- 
gate and  enforce  throughout  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  any  and 
all  laws  which  they  may  see  fit  to  select  from  the  statutes  of 
any  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union ;  which  laws  are  to  con- 
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tinue  ill  force  until  positively  disapproved  of  by  Congress — a 
limitation  which  we  all  know,  from  our  experience  in  regard  to 
other  Territories,  is  practically  inoperative.  This  discretionary 
dominion  of  these  two  officers  is  to  last  until  there  shall  be  five 
thousand  free  white  male  American  citizens  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  Oregon  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
legislative  body  for  themselves.  This  will  be  no  brief  term  for 
such  a  Duarchy.  The  tide  of  emigration  is  now  setting  towards 
California,  and  not  towards  Oregon.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  delusion  as  to  the  prospect  of  an  early  colonization  of 
Oregon.  It  is  now  pretty  well  understood  that  there  are  aa 
good  lands  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  on  the  other, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  country  north  of  the  42d  degree  of  lati- 
tude is  concerned.  The  day  is  still  distant,  when  there  will  be 
five  thousand  free  white  male  American  citizens  in  Oregon.  I 
am  told  that  there  are  not  two  thousand  there  now.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  American  citizens  will  thank  you  for 
breaking  up  the  little  temporary  organization  upon  which  they 
have  agreed  among  themselves,  in  order  to  make  way  for  so 
arbitrary  a  system  as  is  provided  for  them  by  this  hill. 

One  limitation  upon  the  discretion  of  these  two  irresponsible 
lawgivers  ought  certainly  to  be  imposed,  if  the  bill  is  to  pass. 
As  it  now  stands,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  legal- 
izing the  existence  of  domestic  slavery  in  Oregon.  It  seems  to 
be  understood  that  this  institution  is  to  be  limited  by  the  terms 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  permitted  in 
the  American  Union  above  the  latitude  of  36°  30'.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  to  enforce  this  understanding  in  the  present 
case.  The  published  documents  prove  that  Indian  slavery 
already  exists  in  Oregon.  I  intend,  therefore,  to  move,  when- 
ever it  is  in  order  to  do  so,  the  insertion  of  an  express  declara- 
tion that  "  there  shall  neither  be  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, in  this  Territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted."  * 

But  I  am  in  hopes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  bill  will  not  be- 
come a  law  at  the  present  session,  in  any  shape.     Every  thing 
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conspires,  in  my  judgment,  to  call  for  the  postponement  of  any 
such  measure  to  a  future  day.  We  ought  not  to  contemplate 
■the  possibility  of  a  question  lite  this  being  settled  otherwise 
than  by  peaceful  negotiations.  We  ought  to  give  ample  time 
for  those  negotiations,  and  do  nothing  which  can  interrupt  or 
embarrass  them.  We  have  nothing  to  regret  in  our  past  nego- 
tiations with  Great  Britain  ;  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Reproaches  as  to  the  former, 
and  menaces  as  to  the  latter,  are  alike  but  the  ebullitions  of 
party  heat  or  personal  hate,  and  will  perish  with  the  breath  in 
which  they  are  uttered.  Mr.  Webster  has  dared  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country  by  abating  something  of  our  extreme  terri- 
torial claims  on  the  Northeast,  and  he  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  all  good  citizens  by  doing  so.  I  trust  Mr.  Calhoun  will  not 
be  frightened  out  of  that  kindred  spu-it  of  conciliation  and  con- 
cession, which  he  has  already  manifested  on  this  subject  in  the 
Senate,  by  the  bluster  and  braggardism  of  this  debate.  We  have 
twice  offered  to  compromise  with  Great  Britain  on  the  49th 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  such  a  compromise  would  be  the  very 
best  result  that  we  have  a  right  to  anticipate  now.  And  even  if 
some  slight  deviations  from  this  line  should  be  found  necessary 
for  effecting  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  queotion,  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  nation  would  not  hesitate  to  approve  the  con- 
cession. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  gentlemen  will  insist  on  contemplating 
the  necesoity  of  a  resort  to  arms  upon  this  question  —  if  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  49th  parallel 
has  been  twice  offered  and  twice  refused,  there  is  a  point  of 
honor  between  the  two  nations  which  can  only  be  settled  by  a 
fight  —  if  they  are  converts  to  the  syliogisra  of  the  honorable 
member  from  Illinois,  that  no  English  Minister  dares  to  accept 
the  49th  parallel,  and  no  American  Secretary  dares  to  offer 
more,  er^o,  they  both  dare  to  involve  the  world  in  war  — still, 
still,  I  say,  postpone  the  present  proceeding.  We  enter,  to-day, 
upon  the  last  month  of  an  expiring  administration.  A  new 
President  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  four  years'  term  to  which 
the  people  have  elected  him.  A  new  Congress  will  soon  be  in 
existence  to  act  upon  his  recommendations.     Upon  this  new 
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administration  has  been  solemnly  devolved  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation 
during  its  next  Olympiad,  Let  us  leave  that  responsibility 
undisturbed.  Let  us  not  employ  the  last  moments  of  our  power 
in  creating  difficulties  which  others  must  encounter,  and  exciting 
storms  which  others  must  breast.  Rather  let  us  do  what  we 
may,  to  secure  for  those  upon  whose  shoulders  the  government 
has  fallen,  a  serene  sky  and  a  calm  sea  at  the  outset  of  their 
voyage,  that  tbey  may  take  their  observations,  and  shape  their 
course  deliberately ;  and  let  all  our  good  wishes  go  with  them,  — 
as  my  own  certainly  will,  —  that  they  may  complete  their  career, 
without  striking  either  on  Domestic  Discord  or  Foreign  War  I 
If  they  fail  in  doing  so,  let  the  responsibility  be  wholly  their 
own. 
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I  usDERSTAND  the  Chair  to  have  decided  that,  upon  the  pend- 
ing motion  to  refer  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  a  bill  for  raising  two  regiments  of  riflemen,  the 
whole  question  of  Oregon  is  open  to  debate.  The  House,  too, 
has  virtually  sanctioned  this  decision,  by  declining  to  sustain  the 
previous  question  a  few  moments  since.  I  cannot  altogether 
agree  in  the  fitness  of  such  a  decision,  but  I  am  unwilling  to 
omit  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  for  expressing  some  views 
upon  the  subject. 

My  honorable  colleague  (Mr.  Adams)  in  his  remarks  yester- 
day, and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
(Mr.  C.J.  Ingersoh)  this  morning,  have  alluded  to  the  cout^e 
pursued  by  thfim  last  year,  and  have  told  ua  that  they  both  voted 
for  giving  immediate  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  our  intention  to 
terminate,  at  the  earliest  day,  what  has  been  called  the  conven- 
tion of  joint  occupation.  Though  a  much  humbler  member  of 
the  House,  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  I  voted 
against  that  proceeding  last  year,  and  to  add  that  I  intend  to  do 
so  again  now.  I  may  be  allowed,  also,  to  remind  the  House  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  upon  this  subject,  which  I  offered  to  their  con- 
sideration some  days  ago.  I  know  not  whether  those  resolutions 
will  ever  emerge  from  the  pile  of  matter  under  which  they  now 
lie  buried  upon  your  table.  If  they  should,  however,  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  I  shall  not  propose  to  lay  them  aside  again 
without  discussion.  Nothing,  certainly,  was  further  from  my 
purpose  in  offering  them,  than  to  involve  this  House  in  a  stormy 
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debate  about  peace  and  war.  Such  debates,  I  am  quite  sensible, 
are  of  most  injurious  influence  on  the  public  quiet  and  prosper- 
ity, and  I  have  no  disposition  to  render  myself  responsible  for  a 
renewal  of  them.  I  desired  only  then,  and  I  desire  only  now,  to 
place  before  the  House  and  before  the  country,  before  it  is  too 
late,  some  plain  and  precise  opinions,  which  are  sincerely  and 
strongly  entertained  by  myself,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  no  less 
strongly  entertained  by  many  of  those  with  whom  I  am  politi- 
cally associated,  in  regard  to  the  present  moat  critical  state  of 
our  foreign  relations. 

I  desire  to  do  this  on  many  aecounts,  and  to  do  it  without 
delay.  An  idea  seems  to  have  been  gaining  ground  in  some 
quarters,  and  to  have  been  somewhat  indoatriousiy  propagated 
in  all  quarters,  that  there  is  no  difference  of  sentiment  in  this 
House  in  reference  to  the  course  which  has  thus  far  been  pur- 
sued, or  which  seems  about  to  be  pursued  hereafter,  in  regard  to 
this  unfortunate  Oregon  controversy.  Now,  Sir,  upon  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  it,  there  may  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 
I  believe  there  is  none  upon  the  point,  that  the  United  States 
have  rights  in  Oregon  which  are  not  to  be  relinquished.  I 
believe  there  is  none  upon  the  point,  that,  if  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  should  result  in  war,  our  country,  and  the 
rights  of  our  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
are  to  be  maintained  and  defended  with  all  the  power  and  all 
the  vigor  we  possess.  I  believe  there  is  none  either  upon  the 
point,  that  such  is  the  state  of  this  controversy  at  the  present 
moment,  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  guardians  of  the  public 
safety,  to  bestow  something  more  than  the  ordinary  annual 
attention  —  I  might  better  say  the  ordinary  annual  inattention  — 
upon  our  national  defences,  and  to  place  our  country  in  a  posture 
of  preparation  for  meeting  the  worst  consequences  which  may 
befall  it. 

So  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  are  common  opinions, 
united  thoughts  and  counsels,  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  country,  without  distinction'  of  party. 
But  certainly  there  are  wide  differences  of  sentiment  among 
ourselves  and  among  our  constituents,  upon  other  no  less  inter- 
esting and  substantial  points.     And  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
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believe  in  the  necessity,  or  in  the  expediency,  of  concealing  these 
differences.  I  have  very  little  faith  in  the  hush  policy.  I  have 
very  little  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  keeping  up  an  appearance  of 
entire  unanimity  upon  a  question  like  this,  where  such  unanimity 
does  not  exist,  for  the  sake  of  mere  stage  effect,  and  with  a  view 
of  making  a  more  profound  impression  upon  the  spectators. 
Every  body  understands  such  concerted  arrangements ;  every 
body  sees  through  them,  whether  the  theatre  of  their  presentment 
be  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  on  the  other. 

Because  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston,  thought  fit  to  unite  in  a  com- 
mon and  coincident  expression  of  sentiment,  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  eight  or  nine  months  ago,  during  the  well-remem- 
bered debate  on  the  President's  inaugural  address,  I  do  not 
know— Ido  not  believe  — that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  any  the  more  awed  from  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
previous  views  and  purposes  in  regard  to  Oregon,  than  if  these 
distinguished  leaders  of  opposite  parties  had  exhibited  something 
less  of  dramatic  unity,  and  had  indulged  rather  more  freely  in 
those  diversities  of  sentiment  which  ordinarily  lend  interest  to 
their  discussions.  Nor  am  I  of  opinion,  on  (he  other  hand,  that 
a  similar  course  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  is  to  have  any  material 
influence  on  the  action  of  the  British  Government.  I  hold,  at 
any  rate,  that  it  is  better  for  us  all  to  speak  our  own  minds,  to 
declare  our  own  honest  judgments,  and  to  look  more  to  the 
inflisence  of  our  remarks  upon  our  own  people  and  our  own 
policy,  than  upon  those  of  Great  Britain. 

I  may  add,  Sh-,  that  in  presenting  these  resolutions  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  which  was  afforded  me,  I  was  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  put  my  own  views  upon  record,  before  the  return- 
ing Steamers  should  bring  back  to  us  from  England  the  angry 
recriminations  to  which  the  last  message  of  the  President  may 
not  improbably  give  occasion,  and  before  the  passions  of  our 
people  were  inflamed  by  any  violent  outbreaks  of  British  feeling, 
which  that  document  is  so  likely  to  excite. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  let  me  express  the 
views  which  I  entertain  when  I  may,  I  shall  not  escape  reproach 
and  imputation  from  some  quarters  of  the  House.    I  know  that 
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there  are  those  by  whom  the  slightest  syllable  of  dissent  from  the 
extreme  views  which  the  Administration  would  seem  recently 
to  have  adopted,  will  be  eagerly  seized  upon  as  evidence  of  a 
want  of  what  they  call  patriotism  and  American  spirit.  I  spurn 
all  such  imputations  in  advance.  I  spurn  the  notion  that  patriot- 
ism can  only  be  manifested  by  plunging  the  nation  into  war,  or 
that  the  love  of  one's  own  country  can  only  be  measured  by  one's 
hati'cd  to  any  other  country.  Sir,  the  American  spirit  that  is 
wanted  at  the  present  moment,  wanted  for  our  highest  honor, 
wanted  for  our  dearest  interests,  is  that  which  dares  to  confront 
the  mad  impulses  of  a  superficial  popular  sentiment,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  sober  second  thoughts  of  moral  and  intelligent  men. 
Every  schoolboy  can  declaim  about  honor  and  war,  the  British 
lion  and  the  American  eagle  ;  and  it  is  a  vice  of  our  nature  that 
the  calmest  of  us  have  heartstrings  which  may  vibrate  for  a  mo- 
ment even  to  such  vulgar  touches.  But,  —  thanks  to  the  institu- 
tions of  education  and  religion  which  our  fathers  founded! — the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  have,  also,  an  intelhgence  and 
a  moral  sense  which  will  sooner  or  later  respond  to  appeals  of  a 
higher  and  nobler  sort,  if  we  will  only  have  the  firmness  to  make 
them.  It  was  a  remark  of  an  old  English  courtier,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  to  one  who  threatened  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
people  on  some  important  question,  that  he  would  take  the  non- 
sense of  the  people  and  beat  him  twenty  to  one.  And  it  might 
have  been  something  better  than  a  good  joke  in  relation  to  the 
people  of  England  at  the  time  it  was  uttered.  But  I  am  not 
ready  to  regard  it  as  apphcable  to  our  own  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated American  people  at  the  present  day.  An  appeal  io  the 
nonsense  of  the  American  people  may  succeed  for  an  hour ;  but 
the  stern  sense  of  the  country  will  soon  reassert  itself,  and  will 
carry  the  day  in  the  end. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  reproaches,  besides  those  of 
my  opponents,  to  which  I  may  be  thought  to  subject  myself, 
by  the  formal  promulgation  of  the  views  which  I  entertain  on 
this  subject.  It  has  been  said,  in  some  quarters,  that  it  is  not 
good  party  policy  to  avow  such  doctrines ;  that  the  friends  of 
the  Administration  desire  nothing  so  much  as  an  excuse  for 
branding  the  Whigs  of  the  Union  as  the  peace  party ;  and 
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that  the  only  course  for  us  in  the  minority  to  pursue,  is  to  brag 
about  our  readiness  for  war  with  those  that  bvag  loudest  Now, 
I  am  entirely  sensible  that  if  an  opponent  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration were  willing  to  make  a  mere  party  instrument  of  this 
Oregon  negotiation,  he  might  find  in  its  most  recent  history  the 
amplest  materials,  for  throwing  baclt  upon  the  majority  in  this 
House  the  imputations,  in  which  they  have  been  heretofore  so 
ready  to  indulge.  How  easy  and  obvious  it  would  be  for  ns  to 
ask,  where,  where  was  the  heroic  determination  of  the  Executive 
to  vindicate  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  —  yes,  sir,  "  the 
whole  or  none"  —  when  a  deliberate  offer  of  more  than  five 
degrees  of  latitude  was  recently  made  to  Great  Britain  ?—  Made, 
too,  at  a  moment  when  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
tell  you  that  they  firmly  befieved  that  our  right  to  the  whole 
was  clear  and  unquestionable !  How  easy  it  would  be  to  taunt 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  policy  he  has  pursued  in  his 
correspondence,  of  keeping  back  those  convincing  arguments 
upon  which  he  now  relies  to  justify  him  in  claiming  the  whole 
of  this  disputed  territory,  until  his  last  letter,  —  until  he  had 
tried  in  vain  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  accept  a  large  part  of 
this  territory,  —  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  let  even  his  own  country 
understand  how  good  our  title  really  was,  in  case  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  a  compromise ! 

For  myself,  however,  I  utterly  repudiate  all  idea  of  party 
obligations  or  party  views  in  connection  with  this  question.  I 
scorn  the  suggestion  that  the  peace  of  my  country  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  pawn  on  the  political  chess-board,  to  be 
perilled  for  any  mere  party  triumph.  We  have  seen  enough  of 
the  mischief  of  mingling  such  questions  with  party  politics. 
We  see  it  at  this  moment.  It  has  been  openly  avowed  else- 
where, and  was  repeated  by  the  honorable  member  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas)  in  this  House  yesterday,  that  Oregon  and  Texas 
were  born  and  cradled  together  in  the  Baltimore  convention ; 
that  they  were  the  twin  offspring  of  that  political  conclave;  and 
in  that  avowal  may  he  found  the  whole  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  with  which  the  question  is  now  attended. 
I  honor  the  administration,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  whatever  spirit 
of  conciliation,  compromise,  and  peace,  it  has   hitherto  mani- 
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fested  oil  this  subject,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so.  If 
I  have  any  thing  to  reproach  them  with,  or  taunt  them  for,  it  is 
for  what  appears  to  rae  as  an  uiireasonaHe  and  precipitate  aban- 
donment of  that  spirit.  And  if  anybody  desires  on  this  account, 
or  any  other  account,  to  brand  me  as  a  member  of  the  peace 
party,  I  bare  my  bosom,  I  hold  out  both  my  hands,  to  receive 
that  brand.  I  am  willing  to  take  its  first  and  deepest  impres-^ 
sion,  while  the  iron  is  sharpest  and  hottest.  If  there  be  any 
thing  of  shame  in  such  a  brand,  I  certainly  glory  in  my  shame. 
As  Cicero  said,  in  contemplation  of  any  odium  which  might 
attach  to  him  for  dealing  in  too  severe  or  summary  a  manner 
with  Catiline,  "Eo  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam, 
glonam,  non  invidiam,  putarem .' " 

But  who,  who  is  willing  to  bear  the  brand  of  being  a  member 
of  the  war  party  1  Who  will  submit  to  have  that  Cain-mark 
stamped  upon  his  brow  ?  I  thank  Heaven  that  aU  men,  on  all 
sides,  have  thus  far  refused  to  wear  it.  No  man,  of  ever  so 
extreme  opinions,  has  ventured  yet  to  speak  upon  this  ques- 
tion without  protesting,  in  the  roundest  terms,  that  he  was  for 
peace.  Even  the  honorable  member  from  Illinois,  who  was 
for  giving  the  notice  to  quit  at  the  earliest  day,  and  for  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  build  forts  and  stockades,  and  for  asserting 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Oregon  Territory  at  the 
very  instant  at  which  the  twelve  months  should  expu-e,  was  as 
stout  as  any  of  us  for  preserving  peace.  My  venerable  colleague, 
(Mr.  Adams,)  too,  from  whom  I  always  differ  with  great  regret, 
but  in  difiering  from  whom  on  the  present  occasion,  I  conform 
not  more  to  my  own  conscientious  judgment  than  to  the  opi- 
nions of  my  constituents  and  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  as  I  understand  them  —  he,  too,  I  am  sure,  even 
in  that  very  torrent  of  eloquent  indignation  which  cost  us  for  a 
moment  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  House,  could  have  had 
nothing  but  the  peace  of  the  country  at  heart.  So  far  as  peace, 
then,  is  concerned,  it  seems  that  we  are  ali  agreed.  "  Only  it 
must  be  an  honorable  peace ; "  —  that,  I  think,  is  the  stereotyped 
phrase  of  the  day  ;  and  all  our  differences  are  thus  reduced  to 
the  question,  What  constitutes  an  honorable  peace  ? 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  this  question  must 
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depend  upon  the  peculiar  civcum stances  of  the  case  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Yet,  I  will  not  pass  to  the  consideration  of  that  case 
without  putting  the  burden  of  proof  where  it  belongs.  Peace, 
sir,  in  itself,  in  its  own  nature,  and  of  its  own  original  essence, 
is  honorable.  No  individual,  no  nation,  can  lay  a  higher  claim 
to  the  honor  of  man  or  the  blessing  of  Heaven  than  to  seek 
peace  and  ensue  it.  Louis  Philippe  may  envy  no  monument 
which  ever  covered  human  dust,  if  it  may  justly  be  inscribed  on 
his  tombstone,  (as  has  recently  been  suggested,)  that,  while  he 
lived,  the  peace  of  Europe  was  secure !  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
war,  in  its  proper  character,  is  disgraceful ;  and  the  man  or  the 
country  which  shall  wilfully  and  wantonly  provoke  it,  deserves 
the  execrations  of  earth  and  heaven.  These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
the  general  principles  which  civilization  and  Christianity  have 
at  length  ingrafted  upon  the  public  code  of  Christendom.  If 
there  be  exceptions  to  them,  as  I  do  not  deny  there  are,  they  are 
to  be  proved  specially  by  those  who  allege  them.  Is  there,  then, 
any  thing  in  the  Oregon  controversy,  as  it  now  stands  before  ua, 
which  furnishes  an  exception  to  these  general  principles  ?  —  any 
thing  which  would  render  a  pacific  policy  discreditable,  or  which 
would  Invest  war  with  any  degree  of  true  honor  ?  I  deny  it 
altogether.  I  reiterate  the  propositions  of  the  resolutions  on 
your  table.     I  maintain, — 

1.  That  this  question,  from  iis  very  nature,  is  peculiarly  and 
eminently  one  for  negotiation,  compromise,  and  amicable  adjust- 
ment. 

3.  That  satisfactory  evidence  has  not  yet  been  afforded  that 
no  compromise  which  the  United  States  ought  to  accept  can  be 
efTected. 

3.  That,  if  no  other  mode  of  amicable  settlement  remains, 
arbitration  ought  to  be  resorted  to ;  and  that  this  government 
cannot  relieve  itself  from  its  responsibility  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  country  while  arbitration  is  still  untried. 

I  perceive,  sir,  that  the  brief  time  allowed  us  in  debate  will 
compel  me  to  deal  in  the  most  summary  way  with  these  pro- 
positions, and  that  I  must  look  to  other  opportunities  for  doing 
full  justice  either  to  them  or  to  myself.  Let  me  hasten,  how- 
ever, to  do  them  what  justice  I  may. 
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There  are  three  distinct  views  in  which  this  question  may  be 
presented,  as  one  peculiarly  fit  for  negotiation  and  compromise. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  character  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  controversy.  Unquestionably  there  may  be  rights  and  claims 
not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  compromise,  and  as  to  which  there 
must  be  absolute  and  unconditional  rehnquishment  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  or  a  conflict  is  inevitable.  I  may  allude  to  the 
impressment  of  our  seamen  as  an  example,  —  a  practice  which 
could  not  be  renewed  by  Great  Britain  at  any  moment,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  without  producing  immediate  hostilities.  But 
here  wc  have  as  the  bone  of  our  contention,  a  vast  and  vacant 
territory,  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  both  countries,  entirely 
capable  of  division,  and  the  loss  of  any  part,  I  had  almost  said 
of  the  whole,  of  which,  would  not  be  of  the  smallest  practical 
moment  to  either  of  them ;  —  a  territory  the  sovereignty  of  which 
might  remain  in  abeyance  for  half  a  century  longer  without 
serious  inconvenience  or  detriment  to  anybody,  and  in  reference 
to  which  there  is  certainly  not  the  alighteat  pretence  of  a  neces- 
sity for  summary  or  precipitate  action.  We  need  ports  on  the 
Pacific.  As  to  land,  we  have  millions  of  acres  of  better, land 
still  unoccupied  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  What  a  spec- 
tacle it  would  be,  in  the  sight  of  men  and  of  angels,  for  the  two 
countries  which  claim  to  have  made  the  greatest  advances  in 
civilization  and  Christianity,  and  which  are  bound  together  by 
so  many  ties  of  nature  and  art,  of  kindred  and  of  commerce, 
each  of  them  with  possessions  so  vast  and  various,  to  be  seen 
engaging  in  a  conflict  of  brute  force  for  the  immediate  and  ex- 
clusive occupation  of  the  whole  of  Oregon !  The  annals  of 
barbarism  would  afford  no  parallel  to  such  a  scene ! 

In  the  second  place,  sir,  there  is  the  character  of  the  title  to 
this  territory  on  both  sides.  I  shall  attempt  no  analysis  or  his- 
tory of  this  title.  I  am  certainly  not  disposed  to  vindicate  the 
British  title  ;  and  as  to  the  American,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
added  to  the  successive  expositions  of  the  eminent  statesmen 
and  diplomatists  by  whom  it  has  been  illustrated.  But,  after 
all,  what  a  title  it  is  to  fight  about!  Who  can  pretend  that  it 
is  free  from  all  difhculty  or  doubt  ?  Who  would  take  an  acre 
of  land  upon  such  a  title  as  an  investment,  without  the  warranty 
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of  something  more  than  the  two  regiments  of  riflemen  for  which 
your  bill  provides  ?  Of  what  is  the  title  made  up  ?  Vague 
traditions  of  settlement,  musty  records  of  old  voyages,  con- 
flicting claims  of  discovery,  disputed  principles  of  public  law, 
acknowledged  violations  of  the  rights  of  aboriginal  occupants  — 
these  are  the  elements  —  I  had  almost  said  the  beggarly  ele- 
ments —  out  of  which  our  clear  and  indisputable  title  is  com- 
pounded. I  declare  to  you,  Sir,  that  as  often  as  I  thread  the 
mazes  of  this  controversy,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dispute  as  to 
the  relative  rights  of  two  parties  to  a  territory,  to  which  neither 
of  them  has  any  real  right  whatever;  and  I  should  hardly  blame 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  for  insisting  on  coming  in  for 
scot  and  lot  in  the  partition  of  it.  Certainly,  if  we  should  be 
so  false  to  our  character  as  civilized  nations  as  to  fight  about  it, 
the  rest  of  Christendom  would  be  justified,  if  they  had  the 
power,  in  treating  us  as  we  have  always  treated  the  savage 
tribes  of  our  own  continent,  and  turning  us  both  out  altogether. 
Why,  look  at  a  single  fact  in  the  history  of  this  controversy. 
In  1818,  we  thought  our  title  to  Oregon  as  clear  and  as  unques- 
tionable as  we  think  it  now.  We  proposed  then  to  divide  it 
with  Great  Britain,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  third 
party  in  interest.  Yet  at  that  very  moment  Spain  was  in  pos- 
session of  those  rights  of  discovery,  which,  since  they  were 
transferred  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Florida,  we  consider  as  con- 
stituting one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  our  whole  case.  It  is 
a  most  notable  incident,  that  in  the  discussions  of  1818  not  a 
word  was  said  in  regard  either  to  the  rights  of  Spain  or  to  the 
Nootka  convention.  Yet  now  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  found  placing  their  principal  reliance  on  these  two 
sources  of  title.  Is  there  not  enough  in  this  historical  fact  to 
lead  us  to  distrust  our  own  judgments  and  our  own  conclusions, 
and  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  fixing  our  views  so  exclusively 
on  our  own  real  or  imagined  wants  or  interests,  as  to  overlook 
the  rights  of  others  ? 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  I  honestly  think,  upon  as  dispassionate  a 
review  of  the  correspondence  as  I  am  capable  of,  that  the  Ameri- 
can title  to  Oregon  is  the  best  now  in  existence.     But  I  hon- 
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estly  think,  also,  that  the  whole  character  of  the  title  is  too  con- 
fused and  complicated  to  justify  any  arbitrary  and  exclusive 
assertions  of  right,  and  that  a  compromise  of  the  question  is 
every  way  consistent  with  reason,  interest,  and  honor. 

There  is  one  element  in  our  title,  however,  which  I  confess 
that  I  have  not  named,  and  to  which  I  may  not  have  done  en- 
tire justice.  I  mean  that  new  revelation  of  right,  which  has 
been  designated  as  the  right  of  our  manifest  destiny  to  spread 
over  this  whole  continent.  It  has  been  openly  avowed,  in  a 
leading  administration  journal,  that  this,  after  all,  is  our  best  and 
strongest  title ;  one  so  clear,  so  preeminent,  and  so  indisputable, 
that  if  Great  Britain  had  all  our  other  titles  in  addition  to  her 
own,  they  would  weigh  nothing  against  it  The  right  of  out 
manifest  destiny  I  There  is  a  right  for  a  new  chapter  in  the  law 
of  nations ;  or  rather  in  the  special  laws  of  our  own  country ; 
for  I  suppose  the  right  of  a  manifest  destiny  to  spread,  will  not 
be  admitted  to  exist  in  any  nation  except  the  universal  Yankee 
nation !  This  right  of  our  manifest  destiny,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
minds me  of  another  source  of  title  which  is  worthy  of  being 
placed  beside  it.  Spain  and  Portugal,  we  all  know.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  laid  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  whole  northern  contjnent  of  America.  Francis  I.  is  related 
to  have  replied  to  this  pretension,  that  he  should  like  to  see  the 
clause  in  Adam's  Will,  in  which  their  exclusive  title  was  found. 
Now,  Sir,  I  look  for  an  early  reproduction  of  this  idea.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  due  search  be  made,  a  copy  of  this  primeval 
instrument,  with  a  clause  giving  us  the  whole  of  Oregon,  can 
be  somewhere  hunted  up.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  that 
same  Illinois  cave  in  which  the  Mormon  Testament  has  been 
discovered.  I  commend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  those  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  will  promise  to  withdraw  all  my  opposi- 
tion to  giving  notice  or  taking  possession,  whenever  the  right  of 
our  manifest  destiny  can  be  fortified  by  the  provisions  of  our 
great  First  Parent's  last  will  and  testament  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  third,  and,  in  my  judgment,  a  still  more 
conclusive  reason  for  regarding  this  question  as  one  for  negotia- 
tion and  compromise.  I  refer  to  its  history,  and  to  the  admis- 
sions oh  both  sides  which  that  history  contains.     For  thirty  years 
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this  question  lias  been  considered  and  treated  as  one  not  ot  title 
but  of  boundary.  To  ran  a  bonndai,  line  between  Great  Britain' 
and  the  United  States  from  the  Eoeky  Mountains  to  the  Paoilio 
Ocean,  —  this  has  been  the  avowed  object  ot  each  snooessive  nego- 
tiation.  It  has  been  so  treated  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  Mr.  Adams,  and 
iUr.  Gallatin,  and  Mr.  Eush,  and  by  all  the  other  American  states- 
men who  have  treated  of  it  at  all.  OiFcrs  of  compromise  and  ar- 
rangement have  been  repeatedly  made  on  both  side,  on  this  basis. 
Three  times  we  have  offered  to  Great  Britain  to  divide  with  her 
on  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  to  give  her  the  navigation 
of  the  Columbia  into  the  bargain  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
themselves  have  acted  upon  the  same  principle  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  final  abrupt  termination  of  the  negotiations.  They  have 
offered  again  to  make  the  49th  parallel  the  boundarv  line  between 
the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 'stales  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  With  what  face,  then,  can  we  now 
turn  round  and  declare  that  there  is  no  boundary  line  to  be  run 
nothing  to  negotiate  about,  and  thai  any  such  course  would 
involve  a  cession  and  sunendcr  of  American  soil!  Such  a 
course  would  be  an  impeachment  of  the  condnct  of  the  distin. 
gnished  statesmen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned.  It  implies 
en  imputation  upon  the  present  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  Secretary  of  State.  And,  explain  it  as  we  may  it 
would  be  regarded  as  an  unwari'antabie  and  offensive  assnijip. 
tion  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Sir,  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  the  language  of  the  President's 
message  is  in  some  degree  conformable  to  this  view.  He  tells 
us  that  the  history  of  the  negotiation  thus  far  "  affords  satisfac- 
tory evidence,"  not  that  no  compromise  ought  to  bo  made,  but 
that  "  no  compromise  which  the  United  States  ought  to  accept 
can  be  effected." 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  of  my  propositions.  I  take 
issue  with  the  message  on  this  point.  I  deny  that  the  rejection 
of  the  precise  offer  which  was  made  to  Great  Britain  last  sum- 
mer,  has  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  that  no  compromise 
which  the  United  States  ought  to  accept  can  be  effected.  Cer. 
tainly,  I  regret  that  Great  Britain  did  not  accept  that  offer 
Certainly,  I  think  that  this  question  might  fairly  be  settled  on 
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the  basis  of  the  49th  parallel;  and  I  believe  sincerely  that,  if 
precipitate  and  offensive  steps  be  not  taken  on  our  part,  the 
question  will  ultimately  be  settled  on  that  basis.  But  there  may 
be  little  deviations  from  that  line  required,  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  Great  Britain ;  and,  if  so,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  in  making 
them.  I  deny  that  the  precise  offer  of  Mr.  Buchanan  is  the  only 
one  which  the  United  States  ought  to  accept  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Such  a  suggestion  is  an  impeachment  of  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  men  by  no  means  his  inferiors,  who  have  made 
other  and  more  liberal  offers.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  accept  a 
compromise  at  least  as  favorable  to  Great  Britain  as  the  one 
which  we  have  three  times  proposed  to  her.  If  we  are  unwilling  to 
give  her  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  we  should  provide  some 
equivalent  for  it.  If  the  question  is  to  be  amicably  settled,  it 
must  be  settled  on  terms  consistent  with  the  honor  of  both  par- 
ties. And  nobody  can  imagine  that  Great  Britain  will  regard  it 
as  consistent  with  her  honor,  to  take  a  line  less  favorable  to  her 
interests,  than  that  which  she  has  three  times  declined  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  Let  me  say,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Columbia,  that,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  it  is 
of  very  little  importance  whether  we  give  it  or  withhold  it,  as  the 
river  is  believed  not  to  be  navigable  at  all,  where  it  is  struck  by 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  add 
folly  to  crime,  by  going  to  war  rather  than  yield  the  navigation 
of  an  unnavigable  river. 

And  here.  Sir,  I  have  a  word  to  say  in  reference  to  a  remark 
made  by  the  honorable  member  from  New  York  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat,  (Mr.  Preston  King.)  1  understood  him  to  say 
that  the  Administration,  in  making  the  offer  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  to  Great  Britain  during  the  last  summer,  did  it  with  the 
perfect  understanding  that  it  would  be  rejected.  I  appeal  to  the 
honorable  member  to  say  whether  I  have  quoted  him  correctly. 

Mr.  P.  Kma.     I  said  I  had  heard  it,  and  believed  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  WiNTHHOP,  There  is  an  admission  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  solemn  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  country.  I 
trust  in  Heaven  that  the  honorable  member  is  mistaken.  I  trust, 
for  the  honor  of  the  country,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  obtain  Official  authority  to  contradict  this 
statement. 
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Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersot.l.  I  will  not  wait  for  any  authority.  I 
deny  it  moat  unqualifiedly. 

Mr.  P.  King.  I  have  no  other  authority  on  this  subject  than 
public  rumor,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  "WiNTHKor.  It  cannot  be  correct.  What  sort  of  an  ad- 
ministration are  you  supporting,  if  you  can  believe  them  to  have 
been  guilty  of  an  act  of  such  gross  duplicity  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  pre.text  for  war?  I 
would  not  have  heard  their  enemy  suggest  such  an  idea. 

Mr.  P.  King.  Any  man  of  common  sense  might  have  known 
that  such  a  proposition  to  the  British  Government  would  be 
rejected,  as  it  has  been,  without  even  being  remitted  across  the 
water. 

Mr.  WiN-THROP.  Better  and  better.  I  thank  the  honorable 
member  even  more  for  the  admission  he  has  now  made. 
Mr.  P.  King.  You  are  welcome  to  it. 
^  Mr.  WiNTHROP.  I  am  under  no  particular  obligation  to  vin- 
dicate the  course  of  the  present  Administration.  But,  as  an 
American  citizen,  without  regard  to  party,  and  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  honor  of  my  country,  J  would  indignantly  repel  the  idea 
that  our  Government,  in  whosesoever  hands  it  might  be,  could 
be  guilty  of  so  scandalous  and  abominable  an  act  as  that  which 
has  now  been  imputed  to  it  by  one  of  its  peculiar  defenders. 
But  the  honorable  member  admits  that  any  man  of  common 
sense  must  have  understood,  that  the  minister  of  Great  Britain 
would  refuse  the  ofter  which  was  thus  made,  (hypocritically  made, 
as  he  beheves,)  and  would  refuse  it  precisely  as  it  has  been  re- 
fused, without  even  transmitting  it  across  the  water.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  all  the  indignation  which  has  been  expressed 
and  implied  by  the  Administration  and  its  friends,  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  downwards,  at  the  rejection,  and  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  manner  of  the  rejection,  of  that  offer  ?  Why,  it 
seems,  after  all,  that  the  honorable  member  and  myself  are  not 
so  very  far  apart.  This  admission  of  his  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  which  I  have  already  expressed,  that  if  any 
compromise  whatever  was  to  be  made,  {and  I  rejoice  to  find  that 
even  the  chau-man  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  thirt 
morning  emphatically  denominated  himself  a  compromiser,)  the 
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rejection  of  this  precise  offer  does  not  authorize  us  to  leap  at 
once  to  the  conclusion,  that  "  no  compromise  which  the  United 
States  ought  to  accept  can  be  effected."  If  our  Government 
has  thus  far  made  no  offer,  except  one  which  "  any  man  of  com- 
mon  sense  might  have  known  would  be  rejected  precisely  as  it 
has  been,"  I  trust  it  will  bethink  itself  of  making  another  offer 
hereafter,  which  will  afford  to  Great  Britain  a  less  reasonable  pre- 
text for  so  summary  a  proceeding. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  possible  that,  with  the  best 
intentions  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  all  efforts  at  negotiating  a 
compromise  may  fail.  It  may  turn  out  hereafter,  though  I  deny 
that  it  is  yet  proved,  that  no  compromise  which  the  United 
States  ought  to  accept  can  be  effected.  What  then?  Is  there 
no  resort  but  war?  Yes,  yes;  there  is  still  another  easy  and 
obvious  mode  of  averting  that  fearful  alternative.  I  mean  arbi- 
tration ;  a  resort  so  reasonable,  so  just,  so  conformable  to  the 
principles  which  govern  us  in  our  daily  domestic  affairs,  so  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  that  no 
man  will  venture  to  say  one  word  against  it  in  the  abstract. 
But  then  we  can  find  no  impartial  arbiter,  say  gentlemen ;  and, 
therefore,  we  will  have  no  arbitration.  Our  title  is  so  clear  and 
so  indisputable,  that  we  can  find  nobody  in  the  wide  world  impar- 
tial enough  to  give  it  a  fair  consideration ! 

Sir,  this  is  a  most  unworthy  pretence;  unworthy  of  us,  and 
offensive  to  all  mankind.  It  is  doing  injustice  to  our  own  case 
and  to  our  own  character,  to  assume  that  all  the  world  are  pre- 
judiced against  us.  Nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  having 
giving  cause  for  such  a  state  of  feeling,  could  have  suggested  its 
existence.  The  day  has  been  when  we  could  hold  up  our  heads 
and  appeal  confidently,  not  merely  for  justice,  but  for  sympathy 
and  succor,  if  they  were  needed,  to  more  than  one  gallant  and 
generous  nation.  We  may  do  so  again,  if  wc  will  not  wantonly 
outrage  the  feelings  of  the  civilized  world.  For  myself,  there  is 
no  monarch  in  Europe  to  whom  I  should  fear  to  submit  this 
([uestion.  The  King  of  France,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia,  either  of  them  would  bring  to  it  intelligence, 
impartiality,  and  ability.  But,  if  there  be  a  jealousy  of  crowned 
heads,  why  not  propose  a  commission  of  civilians  ?     If  you  will 
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put  no  trust  in  princes,  there  are  profound  jurists,  accomplished 
historians,  men  of  learning,  philosophy,  and  science,  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  from  whom  a  tribunal  might  be  constituted,  whose 
decision  upon  any  question  would  command  universal  confidence 
and  respect.  The  venerable  Gallatin,  (to  name  no  other  Ame- 
rican name,)  to  whose  original  exposition  of  this  question  we 
owe  almost  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  papers  by  which  our  title 
has  since  been  enforced,  would  add  the  crowning  grace  to  his 
long  life  of  patriotic  service,  by  representing  his  country  once 
more  in  a  tribunal  to  which  her  honor,  her  interests,  and  her 
peace  might  safely  be  intrusted.  At  any  rate,  let  us  not  reject 
the  idea  of  arbitration  in  the  abstract;  and,  if  the  terms  cannot 
be  agreed  upon  afterwards,  we  shall  have  some  sort  of  apology 
for  not  submitting  to  it.  General  Jackson,  sir,  did  not  regard 
arbitration  as  a  measure  unfit  either  for  him  or  his  country  to 
adopt.  Indeed,  it  is  well  understood  that  he  was  so  indignant 
at  the  King  of  Holland's  line  not  being  accepted  by  us,  that  he 
declined  to  take  any  further  steps  on  the  subject  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary. 

■  I  cannot  but  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  President,  in  mak. 
ing  up  an  issue  before  the  civilized  world,  upon  which  he  claime 
to  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility  which  may  follow  the  failure 
to  settle  this  question,  has  omitted  all  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
arbitration  on  this  subject  of  Oregon  has  been  once  solemnly 
tendered  to  us  by  Great  Britain.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  put 
the  very  best  construction  on  this  omission  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  to  believe  that  the  President  desired  to  leave  him- 
self uncommitted  upon  the  point  Without  some  such  expla- 
nation, it  certainly  has  a  most  unfortunate  and  disingenuous 
look.  This  omitted  fact  is,  indeed,  enough  to  turn  the  scale  of 
the  public  judgment  upon  the  whole  issue.  Arbitration  offered 
by  Great  Britain,  and  perseveringly  rejected  by  us,  leaves  the 
responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  peace  upon  our  own 
shoulders.  The  Administration  cannot  escape  from  the  burden 
of  that  responsibility.  And  a  fearful  responsibility  it  is,  both  to 
man  and  to  God ! 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  as  the  clock  admonishes  me  I 
soon  must,  I  desire  to  revert  to  one  or  two  points  to  which  I 
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aUuded  briefly  ^at  the  outset,  I  have  already  declared  myself 
opposed  to  the  views  of  my  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Adams,) 
as  to  giving  the  notice  to  Great  Britain.  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  termination  of  that  convention  of  joint  occupation,  (I  call 
it  by  this  name  for  convenience,  not  perceiving  that  it  makes 
any  material  difference  as  to  the  real  questions  before  us,)  at  this 
moment,  under  existing  circumstances,  and  with  the  view,  which 
my  honorable  colleague  has  expressed,  of  following  it  up  by  the 
immediate  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Oregon,  would  almost 
unavoidably  terminate  in  war.  I  see  no  probable,  and  hardly 
any  possible,  escape  from  such  a  consequence.  And  to  what  end 
are  we  to  involve  our  country  in  such  a  calamity?  I  appeal  to 
my  honorable  colleague,  and  to  every  member  on  this  floor,  to 
tell  me  what  particular  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  giving 
this  notice  and  terminating  this  convention  at  this  precise 
moment,  and  in  advance  of  any  amicable  adjustment.  The 
honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll)  has 
said  that  this  convention  is  the  own  child  of  my  honorable  col- 
league. It  has  been  twice  established  under  his  auspices,  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  statesmen  as  patriotic  and  dis- 
criminating as  any  who  now  hold  the  helm  of  our  Government. 
What  evil  has  it  done  ?     What  evil  is  it  now  doing  1 

The  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania  has  given  us  a  rich 
description  of  the  rapid  influx  of  population  into  that  territory. 
He  has  presented  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  I  know  not  how 
many  thousand  women  and  children  on  their  winding  way  to 
this  promised  land  beyond  the  mountains.  Let  them  go!  God 
speed  tJiem!  There  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  this  convention 
which  impedes  their  passage,  nor  any  thing  which  prevents  us 
from  throwing  over  them  the  protection  of  a  limited  territorial  go- 
vernment. I  am  ready  to  go  as  far  as  Great  Britain  has  gone, 
in  establishing  our  jurisdiction  there;  and  no  interest,  either  of 
those  who  are  going  there,  or  of  those  who  are  staying  here,  calls 
on  us  to  go  further  at  present.  The  best  interests  of  both  parties, 
on  the  contrary,  forbid  any  such  proceeding.  Gentlemen  talk 
about  following  up  this  notice  by  taking  immediate  possession 
of  the  territory.  This  is  sooner  said  than  done.  What  if  Great 
Britain  should  happen  to  get  the  start  of  us  in  that  proceeding? 
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Such  a  thing  would  not  be  matter  of  very  great  astonishment 
to  those  who  remember  her  celerity  in  such  movements,  and  her 
power  to  sustain  them  when  once  made.  Where  should  we  be 
then  ?     Would  there  be  no  war  ? 

And  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  a  war  under  such 
circumstances;  the  consequences,  not  upon  cotton  or  upon  com- 
merce, not  upon  Boston,  or  Charleston,  or  New  York,  but  what 
would  be  the  consequences  so  far  merely  as  Oregon  itself  is 
concerned  ?  The  cry  is  now  "  the  whole  of  Oregon  or  none," 
and  echo  would  answer,  under  such  circumstances,  "  none ! "  I 
see  not  how  any  man  in  his  senses  can  resist  the  conviction,  that, 
whatever  compensation  we  might  console  ourselves  with,  by  a 
cut  out  of  Canada,  or  by  the  whole  of  Canada,  — that  under 
whatever  circumstances  of  success  we  might  carry  on  the  war 
in  other  quarters  of  the  world  or  of  our  own  continent,  —  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  would  result  in  the  irainediate  loss  of 
the  whole  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  This,  at  least,  is  my  own 
honest  opinion. 

As  a  friend,  then,  to  Oregon,  with  every  disposition  to  main- 
tain our  just  rights  to  that  territory,  with  the  most  sincere  desire 
to  see  that  territory  in  the  possession  of  such  of  our  own  people 
as  desire  to  occupy  it— whether  hereafter  as  an  independent 
nation,  as  was  originaOy  suggested  by  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  and  more  recently  by  a  no  less 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  or  as 
a  portion  of  our  own  wide-spread  and  glorious  Republic—  T  am 
opposed  to  the  steps  which  are  now  about  to  be  so  hotly  pursued. 

Sir,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  express  something  more  than 
an  ordinary  interest  in  this  matter.  There  is  no  better  clement 
in  our  title  to  Oregon  than  that  which  has  been  contributed  by 
Boston  enterprise.  You  may  talk  about  the  old  navigators  of 
Spain,  and  the  Florida  treaty,  and  the  settlement  at  Astoria,  and 
the  survey  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  as  much  as  you  please,  but  you 
all  come  back,  for  your  best  satisfaction,  to  "Auld  Robin  Gray" 
in  the  end.  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  the  good  ship 
Columbia,  gave  you  your  eariiest  right  of  foothold  upon  that  soil. 

I  have  seen,  within  a  few  months  past,  the  last  survivor  of  his 
hardy  crew,  still  Uving  in  a  green  old  age,  and  exhibiting  with 
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pride  a  few  original  sketches  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  that  now 
memorable  voyage.  My  eonatitueiits  all  feel  a  pride  in  their 
connection  witii  the  title  to  this  territory.  But  in  their  name  I 
protest  against  the  result  of  their  peaceful  enterprise  being  turned 
to  the  account  of  an  unnecessary  and  destructive  war.  I  protest 
against  the  pure  current  of  the  river  which  they  discovered,  and 
to  which  their  ship  has  given  its  noble  name,  being  wantonly 
stained  with  either  American  or  British  blood! 

But  while  I  am  thus  opposed  to  war  for  Oregon,  or  to  any 
measures  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  liltely  to  lead  to  war,  I 
shall  withhold  no  vote  from  any  measure  which  the  friends  of 
the  Administration  may  bring  forward  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  "Whether  the  Bill  be  for  two  regiments  or  for  twenty 
regiments,  it  shall  pass  for  all  me.  To  the  last  file,  to  the  utter- 
most farthing,  which  they  may  require  of  us,  they  shall  have  men 
and  money  for  the  public  protection.  But  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  about  such  a  state  of  things  shall  be  theirs,  and  theirs 
only.  They  can  prevent  it,  if  they  please.  The  Peace  of  the 
country  and  the  Honor  of  the  country  are  still  entirely  com 
patible  with  each  other.  The  Oregon  question  is  still  perfectly 
susceptible  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  I  rejoice  to  believe 
that  it  may  still  be  so  adjusted.  "We  have  had  omens  of  peace 
in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  if  none  in  this.  But  if  war 
comes,  the  Administration  must  take  the  responsibility  for  all  its 
guilt  and  all  its  disgrace. 
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The  Resolutions  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  speech,  and  wUch  were  offered 
by  Mr.  Winthrop  in  the  House  of  KepreaenUtives  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1845,  were  as  follows :  — 


^,  That  the  differences  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  are  still  a  fit  subject  for  negotiation  and 
compromise,  and  that  aatiafectory  evidence  has  not  yet  been  afforded  that  no 
compromise  which  lie  United  States  ought  to  accept  can  be  effected. 

Resolved,  That  it  would  be  a  dishonor  to  the  ago  in  which  we  live,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  discreditable  to  both  the  nations  concerned,  if  they  should  suffer 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  war,  upon  a  question  of  no  hnmediate  or  practi- 
cal interest  to  cithM-  of  them. 

Resdved,  That  if  no  other  mode  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  this  question 
remains,  it  is  due  to  the  principles  of  civilization  and  Christianity  that  a  resort 
to  arbitration  should  be  had ;  and  that  this  government  cannot  relieve  itself 
from  all  reaponability  which  may  follow  the  feUure  to  settle  the  controversy, 
while  this  resort  is  still  untried. 

Resolved,  That  arbitration  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  reference  to  crowned 
heads ;  and  that,  if  a  jealousy  of  such  a  reference  is  entertained  in  any  quarter, 
a  commission  of  able  and  dispassionate  citizens,  either  irom  the  two  countries 
concerned  or  from  the  world  at  laige,  offers  itself  as  an  obvious  and  unobjec- 
tionable alternative. 
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A    SPEECH 


I  AM  glad  of  an  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  something 
more  than  a  silent  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. I  liuow  not  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  to  me  it  is 
not  a  little  refreshing,  to  find  this  House  once  more  engaged  in 
the  discussion  of  measures,  which  look  to  the  immediate  inte- 
rests of  our  own  country,  within  its  rightful  and  recognized  limits. 
We  have  been  so  .much  occupied  of  late  with  questions  of  fo- 
reign relation, —  with  matters  pertaining  to  recent  and  remote 
acquisitions,  or  distant  and  disputed  temtories,  —  that  we  have 
been  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  old  and  ample  homestead  which 
our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us.  The  astrologer,  in  the  fable,  ia 
said  to  have  gazed  so  intently  at  the  stars,  that  he  stumbled 
into  the  well.  And  we,  too,  have  kept  our  eyes  so  exclusively 
on  the  sister  stars,  as  they  have  been  termed,  — the  tiuin  comets^ 
let  me  rather  call  them,  which  are  sweeping  through  our  politi- 
cal sky,  in  marvellous  coincidence  with  those  which  are,  at  this 
moment,  shooting  across  the  heavens  above  us,  and  which 
would  seem  to  be,  even  now,  according  to  the  old  superstition, 
"  shaking  from  their  horrid  hair  pestilence  and  war,"  —  that  the 
nearer  and  dearer  interests  of  the  people  have  been  almost  aban- 
doned to  their  fate. 

I  rejoice.  Sir,  that  we  have  at  last  found  a  moment  for  with- 
drawing our  eyes  from  Oregon  and  Texas,  and  fixing  them  upon 
our  own  domestic  condition.  I  rejoice  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  bill  providing,  not  for  the  external  aggrandizement,  but  for  the 
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internal  improvement,  of  our  country.  I  trust  that  no  one  will 
be  afraid  of  the  name  —  internal  improvement.  It  is  a  name, 
it  is  a  thing,  which  ought  to  rally  to  its  support  every  real  friend 
of  the  Republic.  In  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  the  true 
interest  of  the  Republic,  this  bill,  and  bills  like  this,  must  be 
regarded  as  of  no  other  than  first-rate  importance.  To  our  com- 
merce, to  our  agriculture,  to  our  manufactures,  (if,  indeed,  this 
nation  is  henceforth,  under  the  ruthless  policy  of  the  present 
administration,  to  have  any  manufactures  of  its  own,)  —to  all 
our  material  and  to  all  our  moral  interests,  to  our  prosperity  in 
peace  and  to  our  protection  in  war,  to  the  preservation  of  our 
political  union,  and  to  the  promotion  of  that  more  substantial 
union,  whose  best  and  most  binding  cement  must  be  derived 
from  mutual  intercourse  and  reciprocal  interchanges,  —  to  all, 
alike  and  equally,  the  policy  of  which  this  measure  is  a  practi- 
cal illustration,  will  lend  the  most  effective  encouragement  and 
aid. 

Sir,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  enter  upon  any  detailed 
amplification  of  these  ideas.  Nobody  denies  their  abstract  just- 
ness. Every  one  will  readily  concur  with  mc  in  the  position, 
that  nothing  is  calculated  to  conduce  more  to  the  general  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  our  country,  than  the  improvement  of  its 
landeourses  and  watercourses,  and  the  increased  facilitation  of 
all  its  ways  and  means  of  personal  and  commercial  intercom- 
munication. 

Yet  this  bOl  meets  with  opposition;  with  the  sternest  and 
most  strenuous  opposition  from  some  quarters  of  the  House.  It 
is  branded  with  all  sorts  of  reproachful  and  ignominious  epi- 
thets. It  is  styled  a  measure  of  profligacy  and  plunder.  It  is 
denounced  aS' anti- Republican  and  unconstitutional.  Its  friends 
are  reproached  with  resorting  to  a  disgraceful  system  of  log- 
rolling ;  and  a  special  rule,  even,  has  been  summarily  adopted, 
under  the  lead  of  the  enemies  of  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating it  in  detail,  and  of  breaking  up  what  has  been  stigma- 
tized as  the  corrupt  combination  of  its  friends. 

I  desire  to  vindicate  the  bill  from  some  of  these  aspersions. 
I  desire  to  take  issue  on  one  or  two  of  the  most  plausible 
grounds  on  which  it  has  been  thus  rudely  and  bitterly  s 
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and  upon  one  or  two  of  the  artful  suggestions  which  are  likely 
to  prove  the  causes  of  its  failure,  if  fail  it  ultimately  shall. 

I  begin  with  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of  the  measure. 
I  have  no  purpose,  however,  of  entering  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  at  any  great  length,  or  with  any  particular  elaborateness. 
I  decline  doing  so  for  two  reasons.  One,  that  I  could  have  no 
hope  of  adding  any  thing  new  to  the  constitutional  views  of  the 
subject  which  have  been  presented  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country  a  thousand  times  before.  The  other,  that  after  the  ex- 
perience we  have  recently  had,  of  the  manner  in  which  consti- 
tutional impediments,  the  plainest  and  most  palpable,  may  be 
overlooked  or  overleaped  at  will,  constitutional  arguments  seem 
to  have  lost  their  whole  title  to  respect.  So  far  as  the  Constitu- 
tion goes  in  establishing  a  frame  of  government,  and  in  making 
specific  provisions  for  the  tenure  of  office  or  the  distribution  of 
duties,  so  far  it  may  still  be  cited  as  an  instrument  of  precise 
import  and  established  authority.  But  so  'far  as  it  leaves  any 
thing  for  interpretation  and  construction,  any  thing  for  argument, 
implication,  or  inference,  it  has  become  "  a  charter  wide  withal  as 
the  wind,"  and  one  as  to  whose  meaning  the  weathercocks  of  the 
hour  are  the  only  trustworthy  guides.  In  the  proceedings  which 
have  attended  the  final  consummation  of  the  Texan  policy,  we 
have  seen  the  doctrine  established  beyond  revocation,  that  the 
immediate  will  of  the  people,  as  understood  and  expressed  by 
the  Representatives,  Senators,  and  President  for  the  time  be- 
ing—  nay.  Sir,  that  the  immediate  wiil  of  a  dominant  party,  as 
proclaimed  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  some  Baltimore  Convention 
—  is  de  facto  the  Constitution.  In  other  words,  a  view  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  adopted  and  practised  upon,  in  these  lat- 
ter days,  far  more  latitudinarian,  and  longitudinarian,  too,  than 
was  ever  dreamed  of  before;  and  that,  under  the  immediate 
auspices,  at  the  direct  instigation,  and  for  the  peculiar  interests, 
of  those,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  plume  themselves  on 
being  strict  constructionists  of  the  straitest  sect. 

But  though  the  day  for  elaborate  constitutional  argument 
seems  thus  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  I  cannot  deny  my- 
self the  satisfaction  of  reminding  some  of  these  gentlemen,  who, 
having  eifected  their  own  darling  design  by  an  unmatched  out-: 
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of  any  particular  power,  I  have  never  thought  it  important  to 
perplex  myself  too  deeply  as  to  the  exact  clause  from  which  the 
power  was  derived.  Yet  I  could  not  but  listen  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure  to  the  able  argument  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Constable,)  who  addressed  the  com- 
mittee a  few  moments  since,  and  who  derived  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  pass  this  bill  from  the  power  given  us  expressly  by 
the  Constitution  "  to  regulate  commerce."  It  was  fit,  Sir,  that 
the  vindication  of  this  particular  power  should  come  from  such 
a  quarter.  It  was  in  the  capital  of  the  State  which  the  honora- 
ble member  in  part  represents,  that  the  first  concerted  movement 
was  made  to  confer  this  power  upon  the  General  Government. 
It  was  at  Annapolis,  that  the  incipient  measures  were  taken, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  there,  in  the  month  of  September  of 
the  year  1786,  that  a  meeting  of  commissioners  from  some  of 
the  principal  States  was  held,  "  to  take  into  consideration  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  ;  to  consider  how  far 
a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  intercourse  and  regula- 
tions might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  perma- 
nent harmony ;  and  to  report  to  the  several  States  such  an  act 
relative  to  this  great  object  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by 
them,  would  enable  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
effectually  to  provide  for  the  same." 

At  this  meeting  only  six  of  the  States  were  represented  :  the 
States  of  Maryland,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Virginia.  The  meeting  was  therefore  dissolved  without 
having  attempted  any  definite  action  ;  but  not,  however,  without 
having  adopted  an  address  to  the  States  recommending  a  future 
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convention  with  enlarged  powers.  As  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
recommendation,  the  commissioners  say  "  Th^v  ^-r^  l^he  more 
naturally  led  to  this  conclusion,  as,  in  the  course  of  their  leflec- 
tious  on  the  subject,  they  have  been  induced  to  think  that  the 
power  of  regulating  trade  is  of  such  comprchenoive  extent  and 
will  enter  so  far  into  the  general  system  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that,  to  give  it  efficacy,  and  to  obviate  questions  and  doubts 
concerning  its  precise  nature  and  limits,  may  require  a  corre- 
spondent adjustment  of  other  parts  of  the  federal  system." 

Out  of  this  recommendation  came  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  original  object  of  its  establishment 
was,  thus,  to  confer  upon  the  General  Government  "the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  ; "  and  that  power  was  accordingly  con- 
ferred in  that  large  and  comprehensive  sense  in  which  it  was 
understood  by  the  commissioners  at  Annapolis,  among  whom 
were  James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  others  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  convention,  by  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  subsequently  framed. 

Under  this  authority,  the  General  Government,  from  the  earli- 
est days  of  its  existence,  has  made  provision  for  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  the  navigating,  the  commercial,  and  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  people.  It  has  done  this  by  light-house 
systems.  It  has  done  this  by  pilot  systems.  It  has  done  this 
by  consular  systems.  It  has  done  this  by  currency  systems.  It 
has  done  this  by  coast  survey  systems.  It  has  done  this  by  the 
systematic  establishment  of  breakwaters,  sea-walls,  beacons,  and 
buoys  upon  our  bays  and  harbors.  It  has  done  this  by  its  sys- 
tematic encouragement  of  American  tonnage.  And  it  has  done 
this  by  its  no  less  systematic  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
American  labor. 

Yes,  Sir,  these  systems,  one  and  all,  had  their  origin  "  in  the 
better  days  of  the  Republic,"  to  use  the  phrase  which  was  em- 
ployed by  the  honorable  member  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Payne,) 
who  so  pathetically  deplored  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
before  us,  as  mai'king  the  degeneracy  of  modern  republicanism. 

I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  a  little  astonished  at  hear- 
ing such  a  phrase  from  such  a  source.  "  The  better  days  of  the 
Republic'."    And  this  from  a  leading  member  of  the  party  which 
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assumes  to  ifaclf  an  exclusive  title  to  the  name  of  Democracy ! 
What,  Sir,  the  Democracy  of  this  country,  the  progressive  Demo- 
cracy, ill  the  first  flush  of  its  recent  and  most  triumphant  success, 
with  all  the  branches  of  the  Government  under  its  control,  look- 
ing back  so  soon  and  with  such  a  sigh  to  the  past,  and  acknow- 
ledging that  the  Republic  has  seen  better  days  and  better  Demo- 
crats! If  such  a  sentiment  had  found  utterance  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  it  would  have  been  rebuked  as  an  evidence  of  that 
ultra  conservatism,  and  of  that  opposition  to  all  progress,  with 
which  the  Whig  party  of  the  nation  is  so  frequently  and  so 
falsely  charged. 

In  all  seriousness,  however,  I  sympathize  most  sincerely  with 
the  honorable  member  in  this  sentiment.  Better  days,  I  freely 
admit  with  him,  —  01  how  much  better  days,  —  this  Republic 
has  seen  in  the  past;  and  God  grant  that  it  may  stiU  see  better 
in  the  future!  Better,  in  afl  that  relates  to  the  moral  character 
of  its  internal  administration.  Better  in  all  that  concerns  the 
wise,  just,  or  generous  administration  of  its  foreign  affairs. 
Better,  in  every  view  of  its  Constitution  and  laws,  and  of  the 
union  and  liberty  which  they  were  framed  to  secure. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  beg  the  honorable  member  to  turn  back  with 
me  to  the  records  of  some  of  those  "  better  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic," and  to  see  whether  the  measures  which  he  has  so  roundly 
denounced,  are  altogether  without  example.  Let  him  open  with 
me  this  first  volume  of  the  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  our 
National  Code  —  a  volume  worthy  in  its  mechanical  execution 
of  the  rich  matter  which  it  contains  —  and  let  us  follow  together, 
for  a  few  moments,  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with 
Washington  at  their  head,  in  their  practical  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  which  they  had  just  established. 

Their  first  Act  provided  only  for  administering  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  various  ofiicers  of  the  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments, the  required  oath  to  support  the  new  Constitution. 
Under  the  solemn  obligations  of  that  oath,  they  proceeded  to 
the  work  of  legislation.  And  what  was  theiv  second  Act  ?  An 
act,  be  it  remembered,  which  was  signed  by  George  Washing- 
ton, in  the  very  year  in  which  the  Constitution,  framed  by  the 
convention  over  which  he  had  presided,  was  put  into  operation. 
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and  on  the  very  day  on  which,  thirleen  years  before,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  formally  promulgated  to  the  people. 
Methinks,  Sir,  that  if  any  man,  on  any  day,  might  be  presumed 
to  have  afTixed  a  signature,  in  the  true  spirit  which  declared  our 
Independence  and  dictated  our  Constitution,  it  would  be  George 
WaKhington,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  17891  And  what  was  the 
act  to  which  he  did  affix  his  signature  on  that  day? 

"  Whereas,  {says  its  never-to-be-forgotten  preamble,)  it  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  Government,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and 
mereliandise  imported.  Be  it  enacted,"  — 

Be  what  enacted.  Sir?  That  there  be  no  specific  duties? 
That  no  article  shall  be  subject  to  any  duty  higher  than  the 
lowest  which  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue?  That 
there  shall  be  no  discriminations,  except  with  a  view  to  the 
wants  of  the  Government?  That  salt  shall  be  free,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  bounty  or  drawbacli  for  the  fisheries  ?  No,  no, 
Mr.  Chairman,  not  one  of  these  absiud  edicts  of  the  present 
Administration  is  to  he  found  associated  with  this  memorable 
preamble  of  the  first  Congress,  or  with  this  memorable  signature 
of  George  "Washington.  The  bill  before  me  contains  provisions 
the  very  reverse  of  them  all.  Here  is  a  list  of  forty  or  fifty 
enumerated  articles,  subjected  to  every  variety  of  specific  duties. 
Here  are  other  lists  of  articles,  subjected  to  ad  valorem  duties, 
arranged  with  obvious  reference  to  protection.  Here  is  a  duty 
of  six  cents  a  bushel  on  salt ;  and  here  is  a  provision  for  those 
allowances  and  encouragements  to  the  fisheries,  under  which 
was  built  up  that  nursery  for  seamen,  from  whence  went  out  the 
hardy  mariners  who  broke  the  spell  of  British  invincibility  on 
the  ocean  in  1813,  and  who  have  defended  their  country's  flag 
in  every  danger  and  on  every  deep. 

In  this  act,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  found  the  first  practical  exempli- 
iieation  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Here  is  the  earli- 
est development  of  that  "  power  to  regulate  commerce,"  which 
it  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  confer  upon  the 
General  Government,  It  is  employed  in  this  instance  for  the 
protection  of  manufactures.     Pass  to  the  third  act,  and  yon  find 
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it  called  into  exercise  again,  for  the  protection  of  the  navigating 
interests  of  the  country.  Specific,  discriminating  duties,  are 
there  imposed,  for  the  encouragement  of  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States,  or  belonging  to  American  citizens;  and  the  first 
movement  is  there  made  towards  the  establishment  of  that  great 
monopoly  —  the  coasting  trade  —  which  was  perfected  and  con- 
summated by  the  eleventh  act  of  the  same  session  of  the  same 
Congress.  The  honorable  member  will  find  in  this  act  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  carried  to  the  extent  of  absolute  and  perpetual 
prohibition. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  member  more  espe- 
cially, however,  to  (he  ninth  act  of  the  first  Congress,  that  he 
may  see  what  was  the  earliest  execution  of  this  power  "  to  regu- 
late commerce,"  in  connection  with  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
bill  before  us.  It  is  here  enacted, "  that  all  expenses  which  shall 
accrue  from  and  after  the  15th  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  in  the  necessary  support,  main- 
tenance, and  repairs  of  all  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and 
public  piers,  erected,  placed,  or  sunk  before  the  passing  of  this 
act,  at  the  entrance  of,  or  within  any  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or  port 
of  the  United  States,  for  rendering  the  navigation  thereof  easy 
and  safe,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States."  It  is  further  enacted,  "  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  provide  by  contracts,  which  shall 
be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  building 
a  light-house  near  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  for  re- 
building, when  necessary,  and  keeping  in  good  repair,  the  light- 
houses, beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers  in  the  several  States, 
and  for  furnishing  the  same  with  the  necessary  supplies;  and 
also  to  agree  for  the  salaries,  wages,  or  hire  of  the  person  or 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  superintendence  and 
care  of  the  same."  It  is  further  enacted  by  the  same  bill,  "  that 
all  pilots  in  the  bays,  inlets,  rivers,  harbors,  and  ports  of  the 
United  States,  shall  continue  to  be  regulated  in  conformity  with 
the  existing  laws  of  the  States,  respectively,  wherein  such  pilots 
may  be,  or  with  such  laws  as  the  States  may,  respectively,  here- 
after enact  for  the  purpose,  until  further  legislative  provision  shall 
be  made  by  Congress." 
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By  the  terms  of  this  act,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  plainly  perceive 
that  the  members  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  so 
many  of  whom  had  been  personally  and  prominently  engaged 
in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  were  not  merely  of  opinion 
that  the  General  Government  had  the  power  to  establish  Sight- 
houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers  in  the  various  bays, 
inlets,  and  harbors  of  the  Union,  and  to  regulate  the  pilotage  in 
all  the  ports  and  rivers  of  the  country,  but  that  they  considered 
it  one  of  its  positive  and  paramount  duties  so  to  do.  The  bill 
commences  by  assuming  all  the  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys, 
and  public  piers,  which  had  been  already  constructed  by  the 
several  States,  and  by  bringing  them  henceforth  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  and  direction  of  the  National  Legislature.  It  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  persons,  under  whose  care  and  superintend- 
ence these  various  works  were  to  be  placed,  as  national  officers, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  paid  out  of  the  national 
treasury.  It  goes  on  to  sanction  the  pilot  laws  of  the  several 
States,  as  they  already  existed,  or  as  they  might  thereafter  be 
enacted,  but  only  "until  further  legislative  provision  shall  be 
made  by  Congress."  Thus,  in  every  line  of  the  bill  is  found  the 
most  explicit  declaration,  or  the  clearest  implication,  that  the 
new  Constitution  had  devolved  the  responsibility  of  making 
provision  for  all  these  matters  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Union. 

Nor  does  the  phraseology  of  this  bill  fail  to  furnish  us  with 
the  reason  upon  which  such  legislation  proceeded.  "  For  render- 
ing the  navigation  thereof  easy  and  safe,"  —  this  is  the  language 
of  the  first  section,  and  most  comprehensive  and  conclusive 
language  it  is.  It  sets  forth,  with  a  distinctness  which  defies 
ail  attempt  at  mystification,  that  the  rendering  of  the  navigation 
of  the  various  bays,  inlets,  rivers,  harbors,  and  ports  of  the 
United  States  easy  and  safe,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  first 
Congress,  with  Washington  at  its  head,  and  with  Madison 
among  its  members,  a  subject  of  national  concern,  and  of  con- 
stitutional appropriation. 

With  such  language  as  this  before  their  eyes,  how  can  gentle- 
men undertake  to  draw  distinctions,  as  they  have  done,  between 
the  erection  of  light-houses  and  llie  improvement  of  harbors? 
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Let  me  give  them  a  case.  We  have,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
a  ledge  of  roclvs,  well  known  to  mariners  by  the  name  of  Minot's 
Ledge.  It  presents  a  most  dangerous  ohstniction  to  our  navi- 
gation. Many  a  fair  ship  has  gone  to  pieces  upon  that  ledge,  and 
more  than  one  seaman  has  perished  among  its  breakers,  while 
his  home  was  almost  within  view.  For  ten  years  past  we  have 
been  calling  upon  you  to  place  a  light-house  there,  and,  during 
those  same  ten  years,  cargoes  have  been  lost  for  want  of  that 
light-house,  the  mere  duties  upon  which  would  have  more  than 
defrayed  the  cost  of  its  construction.  Nobody  doubts  that  such 
a  light-house  would  be  constitutional,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  erected. 

But  suppose,  Sir,  it  were  as  practicable  and  as  economical  to 
remove  these  rocks,  as  to  build  a  light-house  upon  them ;  wiU 
any  one  presume  to  say  that  we  have  the  power  to  do  the  one, 
but  not  to  do  the  other?  Are  they  not  different  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  same  end?  Do  not  both  measures  rest  alike 
on  the  same  broad  principle  of  "rendering  the  navigation  of  the 
harbor  easy  and  safe  ? "  Upon  what  imaginable  ground  can  you 
justify  one  and  .condemn  the  other?  Even  if  you  deny  that 
either  step  can  be  taken  under  the  power  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce," and  proceed  to  justify  your  light-house  system  as  an 
incident  to  the  navy  power,  or  to  any  other  power,  how  does 
that  help  the  matter  ?  What  principle  of  discrimination  can 
you  set  up,  which  shall  forbid  you  to  remove  a  rock,  or  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  from  the  pathway,  either  of  your  merchantmen  or  your 
men-of-war,  but  which  shall  give  you  unquestioned  authority  to 
build  a  light-house,  by  which  they  may  descry  such  racks,  and 
may  sail  safely  and  easily  round  them  ? 

But  one  word,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  extin- 
guish the  idea  which  has  been  suggested,  that  the  power  to  erect 
light-houses  is  an  incident  to  the  power  to  maintain  a  navy. 
The  power  to  build  and  equip  a  navy,  existed  under  the  old 
Confederation.  Yet  it  was  only  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  wc  have  seen  in  this  act,  that  light-houses  were 
made  the  subject  of  national  legislation,  or  were  understood  to 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  early  acts  of  our  National  Legislature,  to 
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■which  I  have  thus  referred,  are  the  true  practical  exemplifica- 
tions of  what  the  Constitution  was  (Jesigned  to  be,  by  those  who 
framed  it.  They  are  of  more  value  to  the  right  understanding 
of  that  instrument  than  even  the  essays  of  the  Federalist,  as 
showing,  not  how  it  was  explained  before  its  adoption,  but  how 
it  was  executed  afterwards.  They  bear  the  same  sort  of  relation 
to  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
bear  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  They  ought  to  be  studied  in  our 
schools,  and  committed  to  memory  by  our  children,  as  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  in  the  schools  and  by  the  youth  of 
Rome.  The  four  Acts  which  I  have  particularly  cited,  are  parts 
of  one  comprehensive  system.  They  are  consistent  chapters  of 
one  homogeneous  statute.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained 
as  to  their  being  all  justified  by  the  same  precise  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  they  all  obviously  rest  on  one  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  administering  that  Constitution — the  principle  that  it 
is  to  be  administered  for  the  protection  of  the  people  —  their 
protection  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war —  their  general  welfare,  as 
well  as  their  common  defence. 

Sir,  it  was  a  notable  saying,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  now  dominant  party 
of  the  nation,  "let  the  Government  attend  to  its  own  business, 
and  let  the  people  attend  to  theirs."  The  remark  was  made  in 
immediate  reference  to  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  which  was 
then  agitating  the  country,  and  which  is  now  again  about  to  be 
pressed  through  this  House.  It  was  a  remark,  however,  of  broad 
and  general  import,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  express 
the  whole  distinctive  policy  of  the  party  to  which  its  author 
belongs.  "  Let  the  Government  attend  to  its  own  business,  and 
let  the  people  attend  to  theirs! "  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  hold 
to  no  such  doctrine.  The  party  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is 
organized  on  no  such  principle  of  disregard  and  unconcern  for 
the  interests  of  the  people.  We  maintain  that  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours  was  established  for  something  besides  "attending 
to  its  own  business,"  upholding  its  own  authority,  and  keeping 
its  own  state.  We  deny  its  right  to  isolate  itself  from  the  con- 
cerns of  the  people,  to  elevate  itself  upon  a  pedestal  of  proud, 
repulsive,  solitary  lordliness,  and  to  avert  its  eyes  from  every 
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thing  but  its  own  convenience,  its  own  necessities,  or  its  own 
dignity.  "We  demand,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  all  its  proviaiona 
for  itself,  whether  in  relation  to  revenue,  or  currency,  or  whatever 
else,  it  shall  keep  the  business  of  the  people  constantly  in  view, 
and  shall  shape  all  its  measures  to  the  end  of  promoting  the 
greatest  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  counhy.  Govern- 
ments erected  and  maintained  for  the  sake  of  those  who  ad- 
minister them;  rulers  in  their  own  right  and  for  their  own  ends ; 
State  statues  set  up  for  show ;  these  all  belong  to  other  ages,  or 
certainly  to  other  lands.  The  supreme  law  of  our  Republic  is 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  People. 

This  doctrine,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Government  is  to  attend 
to  its  own  bKsiness,  and  to  leave  the  people  to  attend  to  theirs, 
strilies  not  alone  at  the  uniform  circulating  medium  at  which  it 
was  aimed.  It  strikes  at  the  discriminating  duties  of  a  protect- 
ing tariff.  And  it  strikes,  also  and  equally,  at  these  very  improve- 
ments of  rivers  and  harbors,  western  and  eastern,  on  the  lakes 
and  on  the  ocean.  It  is  one  and  the  same  policy,  which  protects 
labor,  provides  a  currency,  and  facilitates  intercommunication. 
It  is  one  and  the  same  principle  of  administration,  which  lifts 
a  snag  in  the  Mississippi,  removes  a  sand  bar  in  Lake  Erie, 
builds  a  breakwater  in  Delaware  Bay,  or  a  sea-wall  in  Boston 
Harbor,  issues  a  national  currency  at  Philadelphia  or  at  Wash- 
ington,  or  levies  a  duty  for  the  encouragement  of  Pennsylvania 
iron  or  coal,  New  York  wool  or  salt,  Louisiana  sugar,  New  Eno'- 
land  cotton  prints,  or  Kentucky  cotton  bagging.  Abandon  that 
policy,  repudiate  that  principle,  adopt  this  "  mind  your  business  " 
doctrine,  and  not  only  will  snags  and  sand  bars  continue  to 
obstruct  your  internal  navigation,  but  American  enterprise  and 
American  labor,  in  ail  their  branches,  will  be  laid  prostrate 
beneath  an  overwhelming  flood  of  foreign  competition  I 

The  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Ehett,) 
however,  denies,  in  the  roundest  terms,  that  any  part  of  this 
policy  had  its  origin  in  1789 ;  and  insists  on  dating  the  commence- 
ment of  the  whole  of  it  at  "about  the  year  1820."  To  my  ap- 
prehension this  is  a  plain  protestatio  contra  factum.  It  is  as 
clearly  a  mistake,  in  ray  humble  judgment,  as  his  ascription  of 
the  memorable  phrase,  — "We  arc  all  Federalists  and  ail  Re- 
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publicans,"  to  Mr.  Monroe,  instead  of  to  its  true  author,  Mr. 
JeiFerson.  "Until  he  can  expunge  from  the  statute-book  the  four 
acta  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  I  linow  not  how  many  other 
acts  scattered  broadcast  along  the  pathway  of  our  national  legis- 
lation from  1789  to  1820, — not  forgetting,  certainly,  that  system 
of  cotton  minimums  which  was  estabhshed  in  1816  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  Calhoun, —  he  can  make  no 
headway  whatever  in  maintaining  such  a  position. 

The  honorable  member,  however,  not  merely  insists  that  this 
whole  system  had  its  origin  "  about  the  year  1820,"  but  that  it 
has  always  been  the  main  subject  of  difference  between  the 
federal  and  republican  parties.  The  true  republican  party,  he 
again  and  again  declared,  have  always  been  opposed  to  these 
measures.  Now,  Sir,  I  desire  to  join  issue  with  him  on  this 
point  also.  I  utterly  deny  the  correctness  of  his  position;  and 
I  proceed  to  plant  myself  upon  authority,  which  he  is  the  last 
person  who  will  attempt  to  shake.  The  honorable  member 
must  have  forgotten  the  speech  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  subject  of  "  Internal  Improvements,"  in  the  year 
1823.  Or,  certainly,  he  has  overloolted  the  preface  with  which 
the  printed  copy  of  that  speech  was  introduced  to  the  world. 
Let  me  read  to  him,  and  to  the  House,  the  remarks  which  that 
preface  contains,  in  allusion  to  a  pamphlet  which  had  just  before 
been  published  under  the  title  of  Consohdation. 

"  Moreover,  in  the  early  history  of  parties,  (says  Mr.  McDuffie,) 
and  when  Mr.  Crawford  advocated  a  renewal  of  the  old  char- 
ter (of  the  "United  States  Bank,)  it  was  considered  a  federal 
measure ;  which  internal  improvements  never  was,  as  this  author 
erroneously  states.  This  latter  measure  originated  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  appropriation  for  the  Cum- 
berland road  ;  and  was  first  proposed,  as  a  system,  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  carried  through  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  republicans,  including  almost  every  one  of 
the  leading  men  who  carried  us  through  the  late  war." 

"  The  author  in  question,  not  content  with  denouncing  as 
federalists  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  a 
majority  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress,  modestly 
extends  the  denunciation  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  the  whole  republi- 
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can  party.  Here  are  liis  words  :  '  During  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Monroe  much  has  passed  wbich  the  republican  party  would 
be  glad  to  approve  of,  if  they  could ;  but  the  principal  feature, 
and  that  which  has  chiefly  elicited  these  observations,  is  the 
renewal  of  the  system  of  internal  improvements.'  Now,  this 
measure  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  115  to  86  of  a  Republican 
Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  a  Republican  President.  Who, 
then,  is  this  author,  who  assumes  the  high  prerogative  of  de- 
nouncing, in  the  name  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Republican 
administration  of  the  country  ?  A  denunciation  including, 
within  its  sweep,  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  and  Cheves;  men  who 
will  be  regarded  as  the  brightest  ornaments  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  Republican  party  as  long  as  the 
late  war  shall  be  remembered,  and  talents  and  patriotism  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  proper  objects  of  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  a  free  people." 

I  should  hardly  have  ventured.  Sir,  to  address  to  the  honora- 
ble member,  on  my  own  account,  so  severe  an  admonition  as  to 
the  position  which  he  has  assumed,  as  he  will  find  in  these 
remarks  of  Mr.  McDuffie.  I  trust  that  he  will  lay  them  duly  to 
heart,  and  that  he  will  realize  the  truth  of  the  ancient  proverb, 
that  "  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend," 

Shall  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  list  which  these  paragi-aphs 
supply,  the  name  of  another  most  distinguished  South  Carolina 
statesman,  now  no  more,  whose  memory  demands  a  vindication 
from  the  charge,  of  having  violated  the  true  republican  faith  on 
this  subject  of  internal  improvements?  About  the  year  1823,  a 
bill  was  carried  through  Congress,  "to  procure  the  necessary 
surveys,  plans,  and  estimates,  upon  the  subject  of  roads  and 
canals,"  and  authorizing  the  President  to  cause  such  surveys, 
plans,  and  estimates,  to  be  made,  of  the  routes  of  such  roads 
and  canals  as  he  might  deem  of  national  importance,  in  a  com- 
mercial or  military  point  of  view,  or  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mail.  In  the  progress  of  this  bill  through  the  Senate  a  pro- 
viso was  offered,  in  the  following  terms: 

"Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  affirm  or  admit  a  power  in  Congress,  on  their  own  authority, 
to  make  roads  and  canals  within  any  of  the  States  of   the 
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Union."  Among  the  votes  against  this  proviso,  which  was 
rejected,  and  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  was  passed,  was  that  of 
the  late  lamented  General  Hayiie. 

If  ever  there  was  an  act  of  Congretis  which  sanctioned,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  con- 
struct works  of  internal  improvement,  "  of  national  importance 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,"  this  was  that  act.  And  now, 
Sir,  I  repeat,  that  until  Washington  and  the  first  Congress  shall 
have  been  convicted  of  having  misunderstood  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  and  Lowndes,  Cheves,  Hayne,  McDuffie,  and 
Calhoun,  of  having  been  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  true  republi- 
canism, this  bill  will  be  in  no  danger  of  being  pronounced  by  the 
people,  either  unconstitutional  or  anti-republican. 

But  it  is  further  objected  fo  the  bill  under  consideration,  that 
it  makes  provision  for  mere  local  improvements,  and  that  this 
government  can  appropriate  money  for  nothing  that  is  not 
national.  I  am  willing  to  concur  with  genUemen  in  the  latter 
clause  of  this  objection,  and  to  confine  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment to  appropriations  for  national  works.  But  the  question  is, 
what  constitutes  a  national  work  ?  The  object  of  almost  every 
one  of  our  appropriations  must  have  a  local  habitation  and  a 
local  name ;  yet  this,  certainly,  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  its 
having  a  national  character  and  a  national  consequence.  Your 
navy  yards  are  local ;  your  fortifications  are  local ;  your  post- 
offices  and  post-roads  are  local;  but  no  one  is  heard  objecting 
to  the  annual  appropriations  connected  with  any  of  these  sub- 
jects of  expenditure,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  of  national 
concern.  The  objection  is  reserved  exclusively,  and  most  un- 
reasonably, as  I  think,  for  the  precise  description  of  objects  for 
which  this  bill  provides. 

Let  us  then  examine,  for  a  moment,  some  one  of  the  items 
in  the  bill,  and  see  whether,  even  when  separately  considered,  it 
will  not  assert  its  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  national  im- 
portance. Here  is  a  provision  for  expending  forty  thousand 
dollars  in  improving  the  harbor  of  Boston ;  and  I  take  this  item 
as  an  example,  because  the  subject  of  it  is  more  immediately 
within  the  range  both  of  my  personal  knowledge,  and  of  my 
official  responsibility.     The  appropriation  is  one  of  the  utmost 
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importance  to  the  safe  navigation  of  Boston  harbor,  and  I  am 
confident  that,  if  it  were  rightly  understood,  there  is  no  item  in 
the  bill  which  would  commend  itself  more  strongly  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  House.  There  is,  Sir,  but  a  single  channel  for  enter- 
ing the  harbor  of  Boston  by  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and 
that,  in  some  parts,  a  very  narrow  channel,  and  by  no  means  a 
very  deep  one.  On  the  immediate  edge  of  this  channel,  there 
are  a  number  of  small  islands.  One  of  these  islands,  well 
known  to  navigators  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Brewster,  owing 
to  the  stone  which  formed  its  natural  protection  having  been 
taken  off  for  ballast,  has  been,  for  many  years  past,  exposed  to 
the  most  rapid  devastation.  It  appears  from  the  surveys  of  the 
Engineer  department  that,  between  the  years  1820  and  1840, 
nearly  six  acres,  or  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  had  been 
carried  away  from  this  island  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
winds.  The  ravages  committed  upon  it  by  the  same  elements, 
during  the  last  five  years,  are  believed  to  have  been  even  in  an 
accelerated  ratio.  Meantime,  the  preservation  of  the  island  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  Engineer  department,  to  be  "  indispen- 
sable both  as  a  cover  of  the  anchorages  and  roadsteads,  aiid 
also  to  the  maintenance  of  the  requisite  depths  in  the  channel." 
The  whole  detritus  of  this  and  the  other  adjacent  islands  is 
swept  directly  into  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  and  the 
rapid  shallowing  which  has  resulted  from  the  operation,  is,  at 
this  moment,  the  cause  of  the  most  serious  apprehension  to  our 
mariners  and  pilots.  Of  the  urgent  necessity,  therefore,  of  a 
sea-wall  upon  this  island,  to  arrest  this  process  of  destruction, 
(and  this  is  the  specific  purpose  of  the  provision  under  conside- 
ration,) no  man  will  doubt. 

But  the  point  which  I  proposed  to  examine  is,  how  far  this 
item  is  one  of  national  importance,  and  what  are  the  obligations 
of  the  general  government  in  regard  to  it. 

Now,  Sir,  this  particular  provision  may,  I  am  aware,  be  vin- 
dicated upon  many  distinct  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  this 
same  channel,  whose  preservation  is  at  stake,  is  the  only  en- 
trance to  your  great  northern  naval  depot  at  Charlestown ;  and 
the  same  obstructions  which  would  endanger  the  passage  of  our 
full -freighted  packet-ship?,  would  leave  your  full  armed  frigates 
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hopelessly  aground.  It  may  be  matter  of  serious  doubt  whether, 
if  this  -work  be  delayed  for  five  years  longer,  a  ship  of  the  line, 
with  its  armament  in  position,  could  make  its  way  out  from  the 
Charlestown  navy  yard. 

In  the  next  place,  all  your  fortifications  in  this  harbor  have 
been  arranged  and  constructed  with  a  view  to  command  the 
entrance  of  this  channel,  as  it  now  runs.  If  the  destruction  of 
these  islands  should  fafi  short  of  filling  it  up  altogether,  and 
should  only  result  in  materially  changing  its  bearings,  these 
works  of  defence,  among  the  most  complete  and  costly  in  the 
country,  will  be  rendered  comparatively  worthless.  It  was  in 
this  view,  Sir,  that  I  pressed  so  earnestly  for  the  insertion  of  this 
provision  in  the  Fortification  bill  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

But  it  is  before  us  now  as  a  commercial  measure,  and  it  is  as 
such  that  I  now  claim  for  it  a  national  character  and  a  national 
importance.  What  part  of  the  country,  Sir,  less  than  the  whole, 
is  concerned  in  the  safe  and  easy  navigation  of  Boston  harbor? 
Look  to  its  foreign  commerce,  and  to  the  revenue  which  is  de- 
rived from  it.  During  the  last  year,  there  were  2,330  arrivals  at 
Boston  from  foreign  ports  —  more  than  six  for  every  day  in  the 
year  —  bringing  $21,591,917  worth  of  goods,  and  paying  into 
the  Treasury  $5,249,634  of  duties.  There  were  of  course,  not 
far  from  the  same  number  of  foreign  clearances.  Look  to  its 
coastwise  trade.  During  the  last  year  there  were  5,631  coastwise 
arrivals  in  Boston  —  about  sixteen  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
From  the  port  of  New  Orleans  alone,  as  we  have  been  told  in 
one  of  the  letters  of  "  a  certain  Abbott  Lawrence,"  (as  an  honor- 
able member  from  New  York  just  now  termed  him,  and  it  was 
no  bad  description  of  him,  for  a  most  certain  man  he  is  —  you 
always  know  where  to  iind  him,  and  may  always  rely  confi- 
dently on  his  statements)  —  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans  alone. 
I  repeat,  there  were  165  arrivals,  many  of  them  of  vessels  of  the 
largest  class  —  ships  of  from  500  to  700  tons  burden  each  — 
bringing  corn,  flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  beef,  pork,  lard,  lead,  &;c. 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

Let  me  state.  Sir,  with  something  of  particularity,  the  quan- 
tity of  Southern  and  Western  produce  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  harbor  of  Boston  from  New  Orleans  and  other  parts  of  thi 
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Union.  The  statement  may  be  of  interest  in  more  relations 
than  one,  and  wiU  not,  I  trust,  be  lost  sight  of,  when  the  worth- 
iessness  of  a  home  market  is  next  made  the  subject  of  remark 

Daring  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  day  of  January  last,  there 
arrived  at  Boston  — 

74,120  bales  of  cotton  from  New  Orleans 
37,2Ga      "  '•        «        Mobile, 

■      ■  27,820      "  "        "        riovida, 

2*^085      "  "        «        Sayaniiah, 

^''^^S      "  "        "        Charleston, 

^■^^^      "  "        "        Other  places. 

Making  an  aggregate  of    187,619  bales. 

During  the  same  period  there  arrived  at 

110,160  barrels  of  flour 
,iro,60l 
103,736 


32,266 
23,494 
17,919 
5,512 
19,207 
21,697 


1  New  Orleans, 
New  Yorli, 
Albany, 
Fredericfcsbnr^, 
Alesandi-ia, 
Georgetown, 
Eichmond, 

Other  ports  in  Viiginia, 
Piiladolphia, 
Baltimore, 
Other  plae 


All  this  by  sea-carriage.  All  this  through  the  harbor  which 
It  IS  proposed  by  this  bill  to  improve.  You  must  add  to  this 
182,381  barrels  brought  over  the  Western  Railroad,  to  make  up 
the  grand  aggregate  of  730,138  barrels  of  flour,  which  have  found 
a  market  in  Boston  in  a  single  year. 

And  then  there  is  the  import  of  grain.  During  the  last  year 
there  have  been  brought  to  Boston— 


257,657  bushels  of  c< 

SS,400 
.126,345 
128,789 

94,683 
110,322 


11  from  Kew  Orleans, 

"  Nortli  Carolina. 

"  Norfolk, 

"  Froderieksbui^, 

"  Rappahannock, 

"  AJesandria,  and  Georgefov 

"  Other  ports  la  Virginia, 

"  Baltimoi'e, 

"  Philadelphia, 

"  Delaware, 

"  New  Jersey, 

"  New  York, 
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Making,  witli  some  5,000  or  6,000  bushels  from  other  places, 
the  vast  quantity  of  3,371,406  bushels  of  corn  imported  into 
Boston  in  a  single  year.  And  yon  must  add  all  this  to  the  flour, 
and  548,  583  biishels  of  oats,  and  24,184  bushels  of  rye,  and 
65,530  bushels  of  shorts,  to  both,  in  order  to  form  any  just  esti- 
mate of  the  -value  of  Boston  harbor  to  the  grain-growing  regions 
of  the  Union. 

I  might  go  on  with  an  account  of  the  importation  of  other 
articles;  as,  for  instance — 

150,625  Sou  thorn  hides, 
16,597  barrels  of  tar, 
40,177  ban-els  of  tunientlne— most  of  it  broaglit  from  North  Carolina. 

But  enough  has  been  stated,  I  am  sure,  to  illustrate  the  nation- 
ality of  Boston  harbor ;  enough,  certainly,  to  dispel  the  idea,  that 
the  safe  and  easy  navigation  of  that  harbor  is  an  object  of  mere 
local  concern. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat,  that  I  have  taken  this 
item  of  the  bill  as  an  illustration  of  my  argument,  only  because 
it  belongs  to  me,  more  especially,  to  explain  and  defend  it ;  and 
not  because  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  more  important,  or 
more  national,  than  many  other  items  which  the  biU  contains. 
Indeed,  the  very  statistics  which  I  have  adduced,  go  far  beyond 
the  mere  proof'of  the  nationaUty  of  the  provision  to  which  they 
relate.  If  they  show  that  all  other  parts  of  the  country  have  an 
interest  in  Boston  harbor,  they  show,  no  less  clearly  and  conclu- 
sively, that  Boston  has  an  interest  in  all  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. And  Boston,  Sir,  and  the  ancient  Commonwealth  of  which 
Boston  is  the  metropolis,  have  always  realized  and  appreciated 
this  idea.  Hardy,  rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  Massachusetts  Senator, 
or  a  Massachusetts  Representative,  in  this  Capitol,  been  found 
drawing  fanciful  distinctions  between  external  and  internal  com- 
merce, or  instituting  nice  discriminations  between  salt  water 
and  fresh.  We  disavow  and  repudiate  that  whole  school  of 
constitutional  construction,  which  would  regard  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  interior  as  any  less  fit,  or  any  less  legitimate,  sub- 
jects of  national  supervision,  than  the  bays  and  harbors  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  read  of  one  and  the  same  power  in  the  general 
government  "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
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among  the  several  States ; "  and  we  recognize  one  and  the  same 
obligation  as  to  all  the  appropriate  incidents  of  that  power. 
"We  rejoice,  too,  that  the  great  West  is  waking  up  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  interests,  and  of  her  own  rights,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  this  power.  We  rejoice  that  she  is  rapidly- 
reaching  a  strength  and  a  maturity,  when  these  interests  must 
be  consulted,  and  these  rights  allowed.  We  hail  her  advent  to 
the  political  mastery  over  our  ailairs  as  most  auspicious,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  We  will 
go  with  her  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  "  manifest  destiny  "  in  this 
way,  if  in  no  other.  We  look  to  her  mighty  and  majestic  voice, 
as  it  shall  come  up,  at  no  distant  day,  from  a  vast-  majority  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  Union  inhabiting  her  rich  and  happy 
valleys,  to.  command  the  resumption  of  a  policy  which  has  been 
too  long  suspended;  to  overrule  both  the  votes  and  the  vetoes 
by  which  it  has  been  paralyzed;  and,  by  its  potent  energy,  to  — 

"  Bid  liHrbors  open,  pnblEc  ways  cxlevid ; 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main ; 
Back  to  Me  bounds  their  Bubject  sea  command, 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land." 

But  where  is  this  system  to  end,  says  the  honorable  member 
from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Yancey.)  Sir,  I  hope  that  it  is  not  to  end  at 
all.  Why  should  it  have  any  end,  as  long  as  the  Eepublic  en- 
dures, and  as  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  done  to  render  its 
means  of  intercommunication  easier  and  safer?  Why  should 
it  not  go  on?  We  cannot  do  every  thing  at  a  stroke.  Our 
annual  appropriations  must  be  limited  to  the  standard  of  our 
annual  resources;  but  why  should  not  one  or  two  millions  of 
dollars  be  annually  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  a  system  of 
improvement  coextensive  with  the  whole  country  ?  The  national 
government  is  not,  indeed,  called  upon  to  do  every  thing  of  this 
sort.  We  shall  all  concur  in  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  at  the  late  Memphis  Convention,  "that  whatever  can 
be  done  by  individuals,  they  ought  to  accomplish;  and  that 
whatever  is  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the  States,  they 
should  effect."  But  we  shall  all,  I  trust,  concur  with  him,  also, 
in  his  third  position,  that  "  whatever  is  essentially  within  the 
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control  of  the  general  government,  it  should  accomplish ; "  and 
that  without  any  qualification,  either  as  to  time  or  cost.  Indi- 
viduals and  States  are  doing  their  share  of  these  great  works, 
according  to  their  ability.  Massachusetts  has  already  no  less 
than  seven  hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  successful  operation 
within  her  own  limits;  and  her  capitalists  are,  at  this  moment, 
largely  engaged  in  extending  similar  facilities  of  transportation 
and  travel  into  far  distant  regions  of  the  Republic.  She  asks 
nothing  of  the  national  government  for  any  internal  improve- 
ment of  her  own.  But  in  the  newer  States  of  the  West  there 
is  more  to  be  done,  and  far  less  ability  for  doing  it;  and  it  is 
their  interest,  above  that  of  all  others,  to  hold  the  nation  to  the 
discharge  of  its  full  responsibility  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace to  our  country,  that  their  magnificent  rivers  and  lakes  have 
been  so  long  neglected,  and  that  they  should  have  been  suffered  to 
be  the  scenes  of  such  vast  sacrifices  of  property  and  of  life,  from 
year  to  year,  for  want  of  a  little  seasonable  and  efficient  legisla- 
tion. Let  me  not  call  them  their  lakes  and  rivers ;  they  are 
ours,  as  much  as  theirs.  "We  claim  an  equal  right,  and  an  equal 
interest,  in  them  all ;  and  we  unite  in  demanding  for  them  the 
prompt  attention  and  persevering  action  of  the  only  govern- 
ment, whose  powers,  and  whose  resources,  are  adequate  to  their 
improvement. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  measure  under  consideration  can 
only  be  carried  through  by  a  corrupt  system  of  log-rolling.  Gen  • 
tlemen  saw  no  corruption  in  the  log-rolling  which  was  avowedly 
resorted  to,  last  year,  between  the  friends  of  the  "  reannexation 
of  Texas,"  and  of  the  "  reoccupation  of  Oregon."  They  descry 
nothing  but  patriotism  and  purity  in  the  log-rolling  which  seems 
about  to  be  employed  now,  between  our  own  administration 
and  that  of  Great  Britain,  for  breaking  down  our  American 
tariff.  But  when  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  this  House 
are  found  abandoning  all  mere  party  considerations,  and  uniting 
together  in  the  support  of  measures  which  are  not  more  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  special  interests  of  separate  localities,  than 
they  are  to  promote  the  general  advantage  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, why,  then,  forsooth,  they  can  see  nothing  but  corruption. 
Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  of  real  value  to  this  Republic  ever  has 
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been,  or  ever  will  be,  effected,  without  some  degree  of  that  sort 
of  combination  which  is  thus  stigmatized  as  log-ro]ling.  Mutual 
concessions,  reciprocal  benefits,  compensation  and  compromise, 
have  been  the  very  laws  of  our  existence  and  progress.  Wher- 
ever common  dangers  have  been  averted,  common  wrongs  re- 
dressed, common  interests  promoted,  or  common  principles  vin- 
dicated, it  has  been  by  a  system  of  log-rolling.  It  was  log- 
rolling which  achieved  our  independence.  It  was  log-rolling 
which  established  our  Constitution.  And  the  Union  itself  is 
nothing  but  systematic  log-rolling  under  a  more  stately  name. 

Doubtless  such  combinations  may  sometimes  proceed  from 
corrupt  or  unworthy  considerations;  but  when  the  objects  at 
which  they  aim  are  of  such  clear  and  unquestionable  import- 
ance, and  of  such  public  and  general  utility,  as  those  which  are 
now  before  us,  these  unmannerly  imputations  upon  motives  may, 
I  think,  well  be  spared.  For  myself,  certainly,  I  have  heard  of 
but  one  overture  which  would  seem  to  countenance  any  such 
imputations  in  the  present  instance;  and  that  was  contained  in 
a  suggestion,  thrown  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  some 
days  ago,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  an  indispensable  con- 
dition for  securing  the  votes  of  the  Western  States,  for  the 
overthrow  of  a  protective  tariff.  Such  a  suggestion  would 
seem  to  imply,  that  votes  are  relied  upon  for  this  bill  upon  other 
grounds  besides  its  own  merits,  and  to  be  given  with  a  view  of 
promoting  the  success  of  a  policy  wholly  disconnected  with  it, 
both  in  form  and  in  substance.  This  is  a  species  of  log-rolling. 
Sir,  which  I  shall  leave  others  to  justify. 

The  overture  to  which  I  have  alluded  is,  however,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, obviously  susceptible  of  more  than  one  application.  It 
plainly  suggests  a  course  of  proceeding  for  saving,  as  well  as 
for  overthrowing,  the  existing  tariff.  It  says  to  our  side  of  the 
House,  "defeat  this  bill  and  the  tariff  shall  be  preserved,"  as  dis- 
tinctly as  it  declares  to  the  other  side  of  the  House,  "  pass  this 
bill  and  the  tariff  shall  be  desti'oyed."  For  one,  I  will  act  upon 
no  such  idea.  Believing  this  measure  to  be  eminently  expedi- 
ent and  just,  it  shall  have  my  vote,  without  regard  to  the  proba- 
ble action  of  others  upon  other  and  independent  measures.  The 
Whig  members  of  this  House  occupy  a  proud  position  in  refer- 
44* 
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ence  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  I  trust  we  shall  maintain  it  without  wavering.  The  friends 
of  the  Administration  are  in  a  state  of  manifest  distraction  and 
division.  One  portion  of  them  are  looldng  to  us  to  unite  with 
thena  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country.  Another  portion 
of  them  are  looking  to  us  to  aid  them  in  accomplishing  their 
cherished  plans  of  public  improvement.  Let  us  be  true  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  principles,  in  both  cases.  Let  us  join  hands 
with  the  South,  in  maintaining  an  honorable  peace  with  foreign 
nations ;  and  with  the  West,  in  carrying  out  these  great  mea- 
sures of  domestic  policy.  If  the  tariff,  in  the  end,  be  over- 
thrown ;  if  the  revenues  of  the  country,  under  existing  circum- 
stances of  public  debt  and  public  danger,  be  cut  off;  if  the  Labor 
of  the  country  be  deprived  of  its  wages  and  its  work ;  let  an 
unmixed  responsibility  rest  upon  those,  by  whom  a  step  so  fatal 
shall  have  been  taken. 
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A  SPEECH  DKIiIVERGn  IN  THE  nOUSE  OP  KErEESENTATIVES  0 
TED  STATES,  IN  COMMITTEE  Or  THE  WHOLE  ON  TKE  STA' 
CNIOH,  JUME  25,  1848, 


Mb.  Chairman, — 

If  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  floor  at  an  earlier  liour 
yesterday,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  reply  at  some  length 
to  the  honorable  member  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Harmanson,) 
who  addressed  the  committee  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  I 
confess  that  I  was  a  good  deal  astonished  to  hear  so  whole- 
sale an  attack  upon  the  existing  Tariff  from  that  particular 
quarter.  I  had  thought  that  if  there  were  any  product  of  our 
country  which  required  and  received  the  highest  measure  of 
protection,  it  was  the  staple  product  of  the  honorable  member's 
own  State.  I  had  thought  that  if  there  were  any  port  in  the 
Union,  which  had  profited  more  than  another,  of  the  vast  inter- 
nal trade  which  the  existing  Tariff  has  aided  in  building  up,  it 
was  the  port  of  his  own  proud  metropolis. 

But  the  honorable  member  founded  his  objections  to  the  exist- 
ing Tariff,  very  prudently,  on  certain  alleged  injurious  influences 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  on  any  which  had  come 
within  the  sphere  of  his  own  observation  and  experience.  And 
one  of  the  topics  of  his  severest  animadversion  was  the  enormous 
dividends  of  the  Eastern  manufacturers. 

Now,  I  will  not  weary  the  committee  with  details,  which  have 
often  been  recited,  to  prove  that  the  average  profits  of  the  Easi- 
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ern  manufacturers  have  been  as  low  as  those  of  persons  employed 
in  any  other  line  of  business,  and  probably  a  good  deal  lower 
than  those  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  planter.  But  I  do  desire  to 
present  to  those  who  are  continually  harping  on  this  string, — 
not  excepting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  touched 
it  somewhat  rudely  in  his  annual  report,  —  a  plain  practical  test 
of  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  charge. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  not,  like  the  culture  of  cotton, 
necessarily  a  local  business.  There  is  excellent  water-power, 
and  an  abundance  of  human  labor,  aU  over  the  country.  Nume- 
rous cotton-mills  have  already  been  established  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  Virginia,  in  North  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  the  hum 
of  the  spindle  is  beginning  to  be  a  familiar  sound.  Even  in 
South  Carolina,  I  believe,  it  is  not  altogether  unheard.  My 
honorable  friend  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Holmes,)  smiles. 
Sir,  I  remember  seeing  in  a  newspaper,  for  which  I  was  indebted 
to  his  own  politeness,  a  call  for  a  meeting,  to  be  holden  on  the 
17th  of. June,  in  one  of  the  districts  of  South  Carolina,  last 
year,  for  the  double  purpose  of  celebrating  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  taking  measures  for  building  a  cotton-mill !  The  per- 
sons who  called  that  meeting,  it  seems,  understood  the  patriotism, 
as  well. as  the  policy,  of  establishing  domestic  manufactures. 
They  had  not  forgotten  the  resolution  which  passed  the  British 
Parliament  a  few  years  before  the  battle  of. Bunker  Hill  was 
fought,  "  That  the  erection  of  manufactories  in  the  colonies  doth 
tend  to  diminish  their  dependence  on  the  mother  country."  I 
heartily  hope  that  this  spirit  will  spread.  I  believe  it.  is  spread- 
ing, and  that,  half  a  century  hence,  our  country  will  be  as  re- 
markable aa  a  cotton-spinning  country,  as  it  is  now  as  a  cotton- 
growing  country. 

But  what  I  wished  particularly  to  say  was  this ;  —  that  if  it 
be  not  quite  convenient,  just  yet,  for  our  Southern  friends  to 
try  the  experiment  of  these  enormous  dividends  on  their  own 
ground,  they  can  easily  have  an  opportunity  elsewhere.  The 
stocks  of  these  New  England  factories,  which  are  so  much  com- 
plained of  for  doing  so  good  a  business,  can  be  had  on  the  Bos- 
ton, Exchange  every  day  in  the  week.  They  may  be  purchased, 
either  at  public  auction  or  at  private  sale,  by  any  one  who 
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wishes  to  buy.  And,  what  is  more  remarkable,  Sir,  not  a  few 
of  them  may  be  bought  below  par.  I  have  here  a  price  current 
of  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  gives  the  rates  of  the  actual  sales  of 
the  day,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  almost  any  of  these 
stocks  may  be  had  at  a  small  advance,  many  of  them  at  par, 
and  not  a  few  below  it.  Here  they  are :  The  Appleton  mills, 
the  Lawrence  mills,  the  Thorndike  mills,  the  Lowell  mills ;  you 
may  take  shares  to  suit  yourselves,  and  come  in  for  scot  and 
lot  in  all  their  exorbitant  earnings. 

Before  you  determine  to  do  so,  however,  you  will,  perhaps,  be 
disposed  to  propound  to  yourselves  some  such  questions  as  these : 
—  Can  it  be  true,  that  stocks  which  can  be  purchased  at  such 
rates,  can  yield,  uniformly  and  certainly,  dividends  so  enormous? 
The  Yankees  are  sharp  enough.  Heaven  knows,  at  a  bargain ; 
would  they  be  likely  to  sell,  for  a  thousand  dollars,  that  which 
would  give  them  a  regular  and  reliable  interest  on  two  or  three 
thousand  ?  Must  it  not  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  great 
profits  which  are  so  much  harped  upon,  are  only  the  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule;  and  that  the  average  earnings  are,  after  all, 
only  a  fair  interest  on  the  investment?  And  is  there,  too,  any 
real  monopoly  about  a  business  which  any  one  can  take  a  share 
in,  who  pleases  ?  Can  we,  while  it  is  in  dur  power  to  build  eot- 
ton-mills  for  ourselves,  or  to  buy  into  those  which  are  already 
established,  complain  of  the  system  which  protects  them  from  a 
ruinous  foreign  competition,  as  so  very  grievous  and  grinding 
an  oppression? 

If  the  honorable  member  from  Louisiana  would  ponder  a 
little  upon  these  interrogatories,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  less  vio- 
lent in  his  denunciation  of  these  enormous  dividends. 

But  I  have  not  come  here,  this  morning,  to  reply  to  the  honor- 
able member  from  Louisiana,  or  any  one  else,  but  rather  to  say 
something  on  my  own  account.  It  is  well  understood  that  the 
bill  under  consideration  was  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  five  to  four  in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
As  the  majority  of  the  Committee  did  not  think  fit  to  accom- 
pany the  bill  with  any  written  explanations  of  the  views  with 
which  it  was  prepared,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  inappro- 
priate for  the  minority  to  make  any  report.     But  as  one  of  that 
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minority,  I  desire  to  take  this  occasion  to  give  my  reasons  for 
opposing  tho  bill  in  committee,  and  for  continuing  that  opposi- 
tion in  the  House. 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  great  object  of  all  our 
tariffs  should  be  to  provide  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  no  terms  in  which  this  principle  can  be  as- 
serted, too  absolute  and  too  unqualified  to  meet  my  ready  and 
cordial  assent.  I  agree  to  the  proposition  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual 
report,  "  that  no  more  money  should  be  collected  from  dntiea  on 
imports  than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  government,  eco-, 
nomieally  administered."  And  I  agree,  also,  to  the  converse  of 
the  proposition,  as  more  emphatically  pressed  upon  our  consi- 
deration by  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  —  that  as 
much  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  those  wants  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  thus  collected. 

In  a  time  of  war,  like  the  present,  more  especially,  an  ample 
revenue  should  be  the  primary  aim  and  end  of  all  our  custom- 
house duties.  To  replenish  the  national  treasury,  to  sustain  the 
public  credit,  and  to  make  seasonable  and  sufficient  provision, 
for  meeting  the  manifold  expenses  which  are  incident  to  a  state 
of  war,is  as  essential  to  the  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution, 
of  that. war,  as  the  mustering  of  fleets  and  armies.  And  that 
Administration  will  have  done  but  half  its  duty  to  the  country, 
in  the  present  condition  of  its  foreign  affairs,  which,  looking  only 
to  men  and  munitions,  shall  fail  to  advise,  — 

'■How  War  may,  best  upheld, 
Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 
]n  all  her  equipcge," 

I  need  not  say,  that  I  deeply  deplore  the  occurrence  of  the 
war  in  which  the  country  is  involved,  I  have  had  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  the  policy  which  has  occasioned  it,  but  have  opposed 
that  policy,  from  beginning  to  end,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
voted  for  the  bill  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  au- 
thorizing the  employment  of  men  and  money  for  its  prosecution, 
with  unfeigned  reluctance  and  pain.  The  day  can  never  be  when 
I  can  vote,  without  reluctance  and  witiiout  pain,  for  any  bill. 
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under  any  circumstances,  which  loolts  to  an  issue  of  battle  and 
of  blood.  I  feel  deeply  that  such  conflicts  are  unbecoming 
civilized  and  Christian  men.  Not  even  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
our  troops  at  Palo  Alto  and  Rcsaca  de  la  Palma,  though  they 
may  fill  me  with  admiration  for  the  bravery  of  those  who 
achieved  them,  can  dazzle  me,  for  an  instant,  inio  the  delusion, 
that  such  scenes  are  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

There  was  phraseology,  too,  in  the  bili  which  I  would  gladly 
have  stricken  out.  Indeed,  the  question  was  one  on  which  it 
was  impossible  to  give  an  altogether  satisfactory  vote,  and  I  have 
nothing  but  respect  for  the  motives,  and  sympathy  in  the  gene- 
ral views,  of  those  who  differed  from  me  on  the  occasion. 

But  I  believed  when  that  bill  was  before  us,  and  I  believe  still, 
that  the  policy  of  the  Administration  had  already  involved  us  in 
a  state  of  things  which  could  not  be  made  better,  which  could 
not  be  either  remedied  or  relieved,  by  withholding  supplies  or 
disguising  its  real  character.  And  I  will  say  further,  that  while 
I  condemned  that  policy  as  heartily  as  any  of  ray  friends,  while 
I  condemned  both  the  policy  of  annexation  as  a  whole,  and  the 
movement  of  our  army  from  Corpus  Christi  as  a  most  unneces- 
sary and  unwaiTantable  part,  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  con- 
sidered Mexico  as  entirely  without  fault 

Sir,  I  will  do  the  Administration  the  justice  to  say,  that,  in 
my  judgment,  it  adopted  a  highly  honorable  and  conciliatory 
course,  in  proposirig  to  send,  and  in  actually  sending,  a  minister 
to  Mexico.  I  said  this  privately,  when  the  fact  was  first  an- 
nounced in  the  President's  annual  message,  and  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  so  publicly  now.  And  I  do  not  think  that  Mexico 
stands  justified  upon  the  record,  for  the  rejection  of  that  minister. 
There  is  much  in  the  published  correspondence  to  warrant  the 
idea,  that  her  distinction  between  a  minister  and  a  commissioner 
was  a  mere  after-thought,  intended  only  to  cover  a  virtual  retreat 
from  her  agreement  to  enter  upon  negotiations ;  and  while  I 
am  ready  to  make  large  allowances  for  her  conduct,  in  consider- 
ation both  of  the  provocation  which  she  had  received,  and  of 
the  distracted  state  of  her  domestic  aifairs,  and  while  I  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  decla- 
ration, that  "  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  I  cannot  yet  hold 
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her  discharged  from  some  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  rup- 
ture which  has  ensued.  Still  less  can  she  he  acquitted  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  in  case  she  shall 
persist  in  declining  the  overtures  which  have  again  been  distinctly 
held  out  to  her. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  guilty  to  something  of  an  extreme 
jealousy  in  regard  to  the  faith,  and  even  the  forms,  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse.  Missions,  mediations,  arbitrations,  negotia- 
tions of  every  sort,  are  the  select  and  sacred  instruments  of 
peace.  They  are  the  only  instruments  upon  which  we  can  rely' 
for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  international  disputes.  And,  as 
a  friend  of  peace,  I  am  for  holding  to  a  strict  accountability 
every  nation  which  shall  trifle  or  sport  with  those  instruments ; 
much  more,  which  shall  discard  them  altogether.  I  will  hold 
my  own  country  to  that  accountability  as  soon  as  another,  I 
do  not  forget  the  bad  example  she  has  recently  exhibited  to  the 
world,  in  rejecting  the  proposition  of  Great  Britain  for  an  arbi- 
tration upon  the  Oregon  question.  Even  the  sincere  joy  which 
I  feel  at  the  honorable  and  peaceable  settlement  of  that  question, 
is  alloyed  by  the  remembrance,  that  this  unreasonable  rejection 
of  arbitration  must  remain,  an  indelible  fact,  on  the  pages  of 
our  history.  It  was  somewhere  said,  not  long  ago,  that  Oregon 
was  the  last  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  of  which  the  original 
discovery  and  proprietorship  was  in  dispute.  The  map  of  the 
world  is  now  filled  up.  And  would  it  not  have  been  a  cheering 
cu:cumstance  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and  peace,  if,  on  the 
deed  of  partition  of  that  one  last  spot  of  disputed  territory,  there 
could  have  been  inscribed,  in  characters  which  the  world  might 
read  forever,  the  concurrent  and  cordial  testimony  of  two  of  the 
most  powerful  and  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  in  favor  of  a 
mode  of  settling  international  disputes,  so  reasonable  and  so 
righteous  as  arbitration  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
imagine,  that  the  result  of  such  a  course  would  have  been  less 
favorable  to  our  pretensions  than  that  which  has  now  been 
accomplished.  But  even  if  it  had  been  so,  the  difference  of  a 
few  acres  of  land  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  unworthy 
of  consideration,  in  comparison  with  the  honor  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding to  ourselves,  and  the  priceless  influence  of  such  an  ex- 
ample upon  the  world. 
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But  enough  of  Oregon,  and  enough  of  the  causes  of  the 
Mexican  wai-.  The  war  exists.  It  is  to  be  prosecuted,  as  the 
President  has  assured  us,  for  no  purpose  of  aggression  or  con- 
quest He  stands  solemnly  pledged  to  the  country  and  to  the 
■world,  by  reiterated  declarations,  that  he  will  be  "prepared  to 
renew  negotiations  whenever  Mexico  shall  be  ready  to  receive 
propositions,  or  to  make  propositions  of  her  own;"  and  that  he 
will  be  "  at  all  times  ready  to  conclude  an  honorable  peace,  when- 
ever the  Mexican  Government  shall  manifest  a  like  disposition." 
The  honor  of  the  Executive,  and  the  honor  of  the  nation,  are 
committed  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  pledges ;  and  as  long  as  I 
shall  perceive  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Administration  in- 
consistent with  their  fulfilment,  I  shall  not  withhold  my  vote 
from  any  reasonable  supplies  which  may  be  called  for.     I  shall 

vote  for  them,  not  for  any  purpose  of  plunder  or  aggression 

not  .to  enable  our  fleets  to  conquer  California,  or  our  armies  « to 
revel  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas,"  but  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  achieve  that  honorable  peace,  which  he  has  solemnly 
promised  to  bring  about  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.     My 

motto  will  thus  be  that  of  my  own  honored  Commonwealth, 

"Ense  —  guietem" 

But  until  this  result  shall  be  accomplished,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
God  grant  it  speedily  may  be,  it  la  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Administration  and  its  friends,  to  arrange  a  system  of  taxation 
commensurate  with  the  exigencies  which  they  have  created. 
And  if  this  bill  were  really  adapted  to  such  an  end;  if  it  held 
out  a  reasonable  assurance  of  increasing  the  revenues  and  sus- 
taining the  credit  of  the  country ;  if,  more  especially,  it  presented 
the  only,  or  even  the  easiest  and  most  obvious,  mode  of  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  Government,  I  should  hesitate  much  and 
long  before  interposing  any  objection  to  its  passage. 

The  bOl  before  us,  however,  was  prepared  for  no  such  purpose, 
and  will  produce  no  such  result.  It  was  prepared,  as  everybody 
knows,  long  before  any  war  with  Mexico  was  heard  of,  and  while 
the  President  was  still  congratulating  the  country  that  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  had  been  "  a  bloodless  achievement."  It  was 
prepared  originally,  I  fear,  with  no  higher  purpose  than  to  eon- 
form  to  those  party  pledges,  to  which  my  honorable  friend  from 
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Georgia,  (Mr.  Seaborn  Jones,)  who  opened  the  debate,  so  directly 
and  so  frankly  appealed  in  its  behalf.  It  will  be  carried  through, 
if  at  all,  by  the  mere  force  of  party  cohesion  and  allegiance. 
And  its  result,  if  it  ever  goes  into  operation,  will  be,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  to  deprive  the  Government  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  revenues  which  it  is  now  enjoying.  I  declare  to  you,  Sir, 
that  if  I  desired  to  cripple  the  Administration;  if  I  saw  reason 
to  think  that  all  its  solemn  professions  of  moderation  in  relation 
to  Mexico  were  hypocritical  and  hollow,  and  that  it  was  bent  on 
a  campaign  of  ruthless  aggression  and  aggrandizement ;  and  if 
I  desired,  as  I  should  in  such  a  case  most  heartily  desire,  to  sever, 
at  a  blow,  the  very  sinews  of  so  abhorrent  and  monstrous  a  move- 
ment, I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  speed  the  passage  of  such 
a  revenue  bill  as  this. 

My  iirstand  leading  objection  to  this  bill,  therefore,  is,  that  it 
will  be  destructive  to  the  revenue.  My  iirst  and  strongest  (jom- 
plajnt  against  the  present  financial  movement  is,  that  at  a  time 
of  war  —  at  a  time  when  considerations  of  patriotism  call  for 
the  amplest  provision  for  replenishing  the  treasury  —  at  a  time 
when  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  party,  by  whose  aggres- 
sive policy  war  has  been  brought  upon  us,  to  make  arrangements, 
at  any  sacrifice  of  mere  party  expediency,  for  meeting  its  expenses ; 
that  it  is  proposed,  at  such  a  time,  to  break  up  a  system  of  duties 
upon  imports,  which  has  yielded,  and  is  yielding,  a  rich  and  reli- 
able income  to  the  treasury,  in  order  to  substitute  a  merely  ex- 
perimental tariff;  framed  in  defiance  of  all  the  best  example  of 
other  countries,  and  al!  the  best  experience  of  our  own;  and 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  not  a  few  of  our  most  sagacious  and 
practical  financiers,  will  depress  our  industry,  derange  our  cur- 
rency, cut  off  the  revenues,  and  go  nigh  towards  involving  both 
the  Government  and  the  people  in  bankruptcy,  within  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  it  fakes  eiicct. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  I  am  not 
here  to  maintain,  that  the  existing  tariff  is  yielding  enough  for 
all  the  present  wants  of  the  country.  I  do  not  forget  that  we 
have  a  debt  of  seventeen  millions  already  incurred,  and  that  there 
is  an  estimated  deficiency  of  nineteen  millions  more  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  approaching  fiscal  year.     I  am  quite  ready  to  admit, 
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that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  party  in  power,  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  increasing  its  resources.  And  upon  them  must  rest 
the  responsibility  for  originating  such  a  provision.  But  any 
practical  economist  would  tell  you  in  ten  words  what  that  pro- 
vision should  be.  An  issue  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  treasury 
notes,  and  a  moderate  specific  duty  upon  tea  and  coffee,  would 
answer  the  whole  purpose ;  and  they  are  the  only  measures  which 
can  do  so.  Not  a  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  tea  and 
coifee,  to  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
or  to  be  levied  during  the  uncertain  period  of  the  war.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  or  frivolous.  The  time  at  which  the  duty 
should  begin  and  end  should  be  fixed,  and  the  term  of  its  dura- 
tion should  be  long  enough  to  outlast  the  stock  of  these  articles 
now  on  hand,  or  the  duty  will  be  a  mere  nullity.  A  term  of 
less  than  two  years,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  September,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  make  the  measure  effective.  The  duty,  too, 
must  be  specific,  or  it  will  hardly  be  worth  laying.  An  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  upon  both  articles  would  scarcely 
yield  two  miUions  of  dollars  a  year,  while  a  specific  duty  of  four 
cents  a  pound  upon  coffee,  twenty  cents  a  pound  upon  green  tea, 
and  fifteeij  cents  a  pound  upon  black  tea,  (rates  less  than  those 
which  formed  a  part  of  our  permanent  revenue  system  a  few 
years  ago,)  would  insine  you  a  round  sum  of  seven  or  eight 
millions  a  year.  Ad  valorem  duties  upon  teas,  as  indeed  upon 
most  of  the  other  articles  to  which  they  are  applied  in  this  bill, 
will  be  attended  with  all  manner  of  inequalities  and  frauds  in 
their  collection,  and  will  be  injurious  alike  to  the  interests  of  the 
Government  and  the  honest  importer.  The  experience  of  the 
whole  commercial  world  condemns  them.  The  commerce  of 
our  own  country,  with  one  voice,  deprecates  them.  Even  the 
highest  free-trade  authority  of  England  testifies  against  them. 
Turn  to  the  celebrated  Parliamentary  Report  of  Mr.  Hume,  in 
1840,  and  read  what  is  said  of  them  by  two  of  the  principal 


Dr.  Bowring  states,  (British  Report,  p.  61,)  that  the  German 
Commercial  League  or  Customs  "Onion  levy  all  duties  by  weight, 
except  on  four  articles,  —  corn,  seeds,  wool,  and  stone.  He  says 
the  principal  disadvantage  of  the  system  is,  that  it  imposes  the 
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heaviest  duties  on  the  coarsest  articles.  But  when  asked  whe- 
ther he  would  abandon  the  system  on  this  account,  he  says 
"  No ;  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  efficacious,  because  there  is  no 
officer,  however  uninstructed,  who  cannot  easily  apply  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  because  it  is  least  liable  to  evasion," 

John  Dillon  says,  (p.  221,)  "  The  fairest  mode  of  levying  a 
duty,  theoreticaily,  is  upon  the  value;  but  to  that,  very  great 
practical  objections  lie.  It  is  exposed  to  evasion,  and  is  con- 
stantly evaded.  It  is  admitted  almost  by  all,  and  few  attempt 
to  deny,  that  when  they  make  returns  of  value,  they  make  false 
returns;  it  is  done  in  the  most  open  and  undisguised  manner." 

Ad  valorem  duties  involve,  moreover,  this  hardship  both  on  the 
importer  and  on  the  consumer  of  the  arfjcles  on  which  they  are 
levied,  that  they  increase  as  the  price  increases,  and  thus  render 
dear  articles  dearer.  In  this  way,  too,  they  aggravate  the  causes 
which  may  at  any  time  be  in  operation  to  diminish  importation 
and  revenue,  while  specific  duties  continue  the  same  in  all  fluc- 
tuations of  price. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  the  revenue  was  collected  last  year  from  ad 
valorem  duties.  Well,  Sir,  I  suppose  that  if  this  bill  tEikes  effect, 
the  whole  revenue  of  next  year  will  be  collected  from  ad  valorem 
duties,  and  for  the  conclusive  reason,  that  there  will  be  no 
specific  duties  in  operation.  But  neither  the  one  fact  nor  the 
other  can  prove  any  thing  to  the  Secretary's  purpose.  He  states, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  the  revenue  from  ad  valorem  duties 
exceeds  that  realized  from  specific  duties,  although  the  average 
of  the  ad  valorem  was  only  23.57  per  cent.,  while  the  average  of 
the  specific  was  41.30  per  cent.  From  these  premises  he  draws 
two  conclusions ;  first,  that  ad  valorem  duties  are  better  than 
specific;  and,  second,  that  lower  duties  increase-the  revenue. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  tliese  inferences.  Even  the 
premises  are  not  correct.  The  Secretary  has  included  among 
the  ad  valorem  duties  the  cotton  minimums,  which  are  virtually 
specific  duties.  He  has  omitted,  too,  all  allowance  for  the 
specific  duty  on  wooL  Transfer  the  duties  received  on  cotton 
goods  and  half  the  duties  on  wool  to  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  and  the  revenue  from  specific  duties  will  exceed  that 
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from  ad  valorem  duties.  But  even  if  the  premises  were  correct, 
the  conclusions  would  be  preposterous.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  matter  is,  that,  daring  the  last  year,  the  importations  of 
articles  subjected  to  ad  valorem  duties  were  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  of  those  subjected  to  specific  duties.  According  to  the 
Secretary's  tables  the  value  of  the  former  was  $60,191,862,  and 
of  the  latter  $34,914,862.  And  the  fact  that  as  much  revenue 
was  derived  from  the  latter  amount  of  importations  under  high 
specific  duties,  as  from  the  former  under  low  ad  valorem  duties, 
—  instead  of  proving  that  ad  valorem  duties  are  better  than 
specific,  or  that  low  duties  increase  revenue,  —  would  seem,  to 
common  apprehensions,  to  prove  precisely  the  reverse.  Cer- 
tainly, Sir,  everybody  must  admit  that  the  duty  which  produces  a 
revenue  of  about  fifteen  millions  on  an  import  of  about  thirty- 
five  millions,  is  more  eiFective,  than  the  duty  which  requires  an 
import  of  sixty  millions  to  produce  the  same  result. 

But  let  me  return  from  this  digression.  I  have  said  that  an 
issue  of  Treasury  notes,  and  a  moderate  specific  duty  on  tea 
and  cofiee,  are  the  only  measures  which  can  be  rehed  on  for 
supplying  the  exigencies  of  the  present  moment.  Sir,  I  have  no 
fancy  for  these  measures  in  the  abstract.  A  tax  upon  tea  and 
coff"ee,  I  know,  will  be  odious.  But  I  greatly  prefer  such  a  duty 
to  that  scheme  of  direct  taxation  which  has  been  proposed  by 
one  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration  from  Tennessee,  {Mr. 
Andrew  Johnson.)  I  greatly  prefer  sucli  a  measure,  too,  either 
to  sacrificing  the  pubUc  credit,  or  to  plunging  the  country  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt.  And  if  the  tax  be  odious,  Sir,  upon  whom 
should  the  odium  rest,  but  upon  those  who  have  occasioned  the 
necessity  for  its  imposition  1 

At  all  events,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  no  other  measures 
adequate  to  the  exigency  can  be  devised,  I  am  willing  to  say, 
that  if  the  friends  of  the  Administration  will  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  forward  such  measures  as  these,  to  be  of 
limited  duration,  and  for  the  single  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  if  the  tariff  in  other  respects  shall  be 
left  undisturbed,  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  vote  for  them  ;  but  not 
otherwise.  In  other  words,  I  will  vote  for  a  duty  on  tea  and 
coffee  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Government,  but  not  to  eke 
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out  the  insufficiencies  of  an  experimental  ad  valorem  tariff.  I 
■will  vote  for  such  a  duty  to  enable  the  Government  to  prosecute 
to  an  honorable  conclusion  a  war  upon  a  foreign  enemy,  but  not 
to  enable  it  to  carry  on,  indefinitely  and  wantonly,  a  war  upon 
our  domestic  industry.  I  will  vote  for  such  a  duty  to  sustain 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  in  that  old,  original,  genuine,  patriotic 
sense,  in  which  it  was  associated  with  "  sailor's  rights ; "  but  not 
to  sustain  that  spurious  free  trade  of  modern  years,  which  is 
never  destined  to  be  associated  with  any  thing  but  the  laboring 
landsmen's  wrongs ! 

But,  while  I  thus  admit  that  some  additional  provision  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  Government  at  the  present  moment 
is  necessary,  I  do,  at  the  same  time,  deny  that  there  is  any 
shadow  of  reason  for  changing  the  existing  duties,  on  articles 
now  dutiable,  for  that  purpose ;  or  that  this  purpose  can  possibly 
be  so  effected.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  present 
tariff  ias  yielded,  and  is  yielding,  as  much  as  any  tariff  can  be 
made  to  yield,  which  does  not  include  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee, 
or  impose  higher  duties ;  and  that,  especially,  it  yields  far  more 
than  the  bill  before  us  is  likely  to  do  in  the  long  run,  even  with 
the  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  tea  and  coffee  which  it  already 
contains. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tariff  of  1842  has  proved  itself  to  be  what 
its  framers  and  friends  originally  declared  that  it  was.  What- 
ever else  may  be  truly  or  falsely  said  in  relation  to  that  act,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  was  passed  in  the  year  1842  as  a 
revenue  measure,  and  that  it  has  practically  fulfilled,  from  the 
time  when  it  had  got  fairly  into  operation  to  the  present  moment, 
this  great  original  end  of  its  enactment. 

Nobody  can  have  forgotten  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  adopted.  The  net  revenues  of  the  country,  during  the  year 
ending  the  30th  of  September,  1842,  derived  from  the  duties  on 
imports,  as  arranged  previously  to  the  passage  of  the  existing 
tariff,  were  only  about  twelve  and  a  half  millions.  This  sum 
was,  by  all  confession,  utterly  inadequate  to  defray  even  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Government.  A  considerable  public 
debt  was  already  incurred.  The  credit  of  the  nation  was  seri- 
ously impaired.  Treasury  notes  were  at  a  discount,  and  loans 
could  neither  be  negotiated  at  home  nor  abroad. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  a  general  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  new  system  of  duties  for  raising  revenue  pervaded 
the  country,  and  the  tariff  of  1842  was  the  result.  It  was 
framed,  certainly,  not  without  distinct  reference  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  industry.  Nobody  will  deny  that.  If  the 
early  custom  of  prefixing  to  the  acts  of  the  national  legislature, 
preambles,  setting  forth  the  object  and  occasion  of  their  enact- 
ment, had  not  passed  away,  the  tariff  of  1842  might  justly  have 
been  introduced  to  the  country  by  the  same  memorable  pream- 
ble which  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  first  revenue  law  on  our 
statute-book.  Like  the  tariff  of  1789,  it  looked  to  the  trimda 
necessitas  of  "  supporting  the  Government,  discharging  the  debts 
of  the  United  States,  and  encouraging  and  protecting  manufac- 
tures." 

Its  primary  purpose,  however,  was  revenue.  It  was  arranged 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  time  being,  with  that  particular  view.  Many 
of  the  duties  which  have  been  most  commonly  carped  al,  were 
adopted  with  no  other  view.  The  duties  on  silk  goods,  for 
instance,  were  iixed  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  import- 
ing merchants,  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  revenue  with  the 
least  liability  to  fraud.  The  duties  on  cotton  manufactures, 
also,  were  raised  above  the  standard  which  was  demanded  by 
the  manufacturers  for  their  protection,  with  the  single  view 
of  increasing  the  revenue. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  repeat,  that  this  rauch-abused  tariff  of  1842 
has  accomplished  its  great  revenue  purposes  with  the  most 
signed  success  and  certainty.  Like  all  other  new  systems  of  the 
sort,  it  required  some  little  time  for  getting  fairly  into  operation, 
and  for  developing  its  real  character  and  tendencies.  And  with- 
in the  first  twelve  months  of  its  operation,  its  opponents  were 
not  without  color  for  their  confident  predictions,  that  it  would 
fail  of  its  end  as  a  revenue  measure.  Bat  further  experience 
confounded  all  such  predictions ;  and  those  who  had  at  first 
denounced  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  produce  too  little 
revenue,  were  soon  heard  condemning  it,  with  equal  confidence 
and  increased  violence,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  producing  too 
much.     This  last  apprehension,  however,  soon  shared  the  fortune 
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of  the  first,  and  the  act  has  gone  on,  fulfiiliiig  every  promise  of 
its  friends,  and  falsifying  every  foreboding  of  its  foes,  and  yield- 
ing uniformly  just  about  enough,  and  neither  more  nor  leas  than 
enough,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  state  of  peace. 

The  net  revenue  which  it  produced  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1844,  was  $36,183,570.94;  and  for  the  year  ending  June 
1845,  $27,528,113.70. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  wish  has  evidently  been 
the  father  of  his  estimates,  has  indeed  predicted,  in  his  annual 
report,  a  large  falling  off  in  the  revenues  of  the  present  year. 
But  the  result  thaa  far  has  shown  that  his  predictions  were 
unfounded.  Instead  of  $24,500,000  for  the  whole  year,  we  have 
an  ascertained  receipt  of  $20,411,915.42  for  the  three  first  quar- 
ters, with  an  estimate  of  $6,200,000  for  the  last  quarter,  ending 
on  the  approaching  30th  of  June,  making  an  aggregate  of 
$26,611,915.42  for  the  whole  year,  being  more  than  two  millions 
more  than  was  estimated  by  the  Secretary. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark  on  two  circumstances,  which 
speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the  skill  with  which  this  Tariff  was 
framed,  and  of  the  success  of  its  practical  operation.  The  one, 
the  uniformity  of  its  results  for  three  years  in  succession ;  the 
other,  its  almost  exact  accomplishment  of  the  calculations  of  its 
friends.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Appleton  in  this  House,  and 
by  Mr.  Evans  in  the  Senate,  —  gentlemen  to  whom  the  country 
has  often  since  been  indebted  for  the  clearest  exposition  and 
vindication  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  framed,  —  that  it 
would  yield  an  average  annual  revenue  of  from  twenty-sis  to 
twenty-seven  millions.     Its  actual  yield  has  been  — 

In  1844  .....  $26,183,570.94 


And  now,  who  shall  undertake  to  say  that  this  was  not  a 
revenue  measure  ?  What  other  definition  is  there  of  a  revenue 
measure,  than  "  one  which  shall  yield,  uniformly  and  certainly, 
the  revenue  required?"  May  we  not  demand  from  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  measure,  henceforth,  the  frank  acknowledgment, 
that  it  was  in  its  nature,  as  we  all  know  it  was  in  its  design,  a 
revenue  tariff?     Must  not  the  whole  people  of  the  country  here- 
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after  admit,  that  protection  and  revenue,  instead  of  the  "one 
beginning  where  the  other  ends"  —  instead  of  being  in  a  state 
of  irreconcilable  and  eternal  conflict  with  each  other,  may  go 
along  hand  in  hand  together,  scattering  beneiits  and  blessings  at 
once  upon  the  Government  and  upon  the  people  ? 

Mr,  Chairman,  they  not  only  may,  but  they  must  go  along 
together,  or  no  such  beneficial  result  can  be  produed,  I  have 
proved  that  the  tariff  of  1843  was  emphatically  a  revenue 
measure.  I  have  admitted,  also,  that  it  was  a  protective  tariff. 
And  now  I  maintain,  further,  that  it  was  a  revenue  tariff,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  was  a  protective  tariff.  You  may  talk  as 
much  as  you  please  about  your  revenue  standards.  You  may 
construct  your  ingenious  theories  to  your  heart's  content,  about 
the  abstract  incompatibility  between  revenue  and  protection. 
Such  things  may  sound  well  in  a  speech.  They  may  read  wei! 
in  a  report.  They  may  even  receive  some  shadow  of  support, 
or  color  of  confirmation,  from  the  operation  of  duties  upon  single 
and  selected  articles  of  import;  or  from  the  experience  of  other 
countries  differently  situated.  But  the  moment  you  put  them 
in  practice  in  the  construction  of  an  entire  system  —  the  mo- 
ment you  apply  them  in  full  to  the  aggregate  imports  of  this 
young  America  of  ours,  they  wiU  prove  to  be  utterly  fallacious 
and  fanciful.  The  whole  experience  of  this  country  shows  that 
a  revenue  tariff,  in  the  free  trade  sense  of  the  term,  is  about  as 
fitly  named  as  Incus  a  non  lucendo.  It  will  yield  no  revenue,  or 
none  certainly,  either  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Government, 
or  correspondent  to  the  calculation  of  its  friends.  The  real 
revenue  tariff  is  the  reasonable  protective  tariff.  And  the  cause 
is  as  obvious  as  the  fact  is  undeniable. 

Sir,  the  productiveness  of  a  revenue  system  depends  not  on 
any  abstract  principles,  or  arbitrary  arrangement  of  duties,  but 
on  the  ability  of  the  people  to  import,  and  pay  for,  whatever  they 
want  from  abroad.  The  consuming  ability  of  the  people  is  what 
constitutes  or  causes  the  great  difference  between  the  operation 
of  one  tariff  and  another  tariff,  or  between  the  operation  of  the 
same  tariff  at  different  periods.  And  those  who  should  under- 
take, because  the  tariff  of  1842,  with  high  protective  duties, 
yields  an  average  income  of  $26,000,000,  to  lower  those  duties 
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and  diminish  tiiat  protection  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  larger 
importations  and  a  larger  revenue,  belong  to  the  same  school  of 
financial  wisdom  with  the  lad  in  the  fable,  who  ripped  open  the 
goose  that  was  laying  the  golden  eggs. 

Let  me  fortify  this  position  by  an  authority  from  a  source 
which  the  free  trade  gentlemen  of  the  House  ought  to  be  the 
last  to  undervalue.  They  are  accustomed  to  derive  most  of 
their  arguments  and  illustrations  from  the  mother  country. 
Whatever  jealousy  they  may  entertain  of  British  example  or 
British  doctrine  on  other  points,  —  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff, 
they  bow  implicitly  and  deferentially  to  both.  Even  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  report  seems  to  lack  its  essential 
authentication  and  indorsement,  unless  it  has  been  printed  and 
praised  (like  that  of  Mr.  Walker)  in  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  here  an  extract  from  the  London  Banker's 
Circular,  of  the  year  1840,  which  expresses  the  doctrine  I  have 
asserted  in  the  best  possible  phraseology,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attentive  hearing  of  the  f  end    of  the  present  bill : 

"  Tha  prevailing  delusion      dm      k  alike,  is  a  desire  to  extend  exporls, 

overlooking,  or  apparently  igt  that  whenever  the  export  exceeds  the 

ralne  which  the  import  wil  h  s  of  export  must  necessarily  resolve 

itself  into  minus  in  some  wa  h  

"  It  is  tlio  amount  which  h  ^  Teg  mp  rts  into  any  country  may  realize,  that 
constitutes  the  means  of  reciprocal  and  benehcial  exchange;  and  the  amount  which 
the  imports  will  realise,  depends  entirely  on  the  condition  and  power  of  the  community 
at  large  to  consume.  The  primarj-  object  of  the  government  of  every  country  should 
be,  to  devise  means  of  enlarging  the  power  of  consumption  by  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion for  labor." 

Here  is  contained,  as  in  a  nutshell,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  whole  matter.  Here  is  touched,  as  with  a  needle,  "  the  pre- 
vailing delusion  and  mistake"  of  the  economists  whose  views 
are  represented  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Here 
are  contrasted,  as  in  a  picture,  the  sound  principle  on  which  the 
tariff  of  1842  was  constructed,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  success, 
—  the  principle  of  "  enlarging  the  power  of  consumption  by  an 
adequate  remuneration  of  labor,"  —  and  the  fallacy  on  which 
the  bill  before  us  is  founded,  —  "  the  desire  to  extend  exports." 

This,  bill  is  based,  indeed,  upon  a  series  of  delusions, —  a 
perfect  stratification  of  fallacies.     The  foundation  fallacy  of  the 
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series  is  that  which  I  have  aheady  named  —  that  the  great  and 
only  desideratum  for  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is  to  increase 
its  exports.  As  if  domestic  consumption  and  domestic  ex- 
changes were  not  worth  thinliing  about!  As  if  the  home  trade 
of  every  country  were  not  incomparably  more  important  than 
its  foreign  trade  I 

The  second  fallacy  in  the  ascending  scale,  is,  that  in  order  to 
increase  the  exports  of  the  country,  it  is  only  necessary  to  in- 
crease its  importations.  As  if  the  characteristic  feature  of 
American  trade,  from  1790  to  the  present  day,  had  not  been  an 
inordinate  excess  of  imports,  —  an  excess  amounting  to  more 
than  766,000,000  of  dollars  in  a  term  of  fifty  years !  —  making  an 
average  of  more  than  fifteen  millions  a  year !  As  if  other  nations 
would  always  be  wilhng  to  take  their  pay  for  these  importations 
in  corn  and  cotton  at  remunerating  prices,  and  would  never  call 
upon  us  for  a  balance  in  specie ! 

The  third  and  fourth  fallacies  in  the  scries,  are,  that  the  only 
thing  needed  to  secure  an  increase  of  importations  at  any  time, 
is  a  reduction  of  duties ;  and  that  the  consequent  increase  of 
importations  will  be  so  certain  and  so  great,  that  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  will  result  in  a  positive  enlargement  of  the  revenue. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  whole  concatenation  of  assumptions, 
the  great  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  essential  idea 
that  the  consuming  ability  of  other  countries  and  of  our  own, 
must  ultimately  be  the  measure  of  what  they  can  receive  from 
us,  and  of  what  we  can  take  from  them,  —  are  left  wholly  out 
of  view.  And  a  system  of  this  sort,  instead  of  "  enlarging  the 
power  of  consumption,  by  an  adequate  remuneration  of  labor," 
must  inevitably  diminish  that  power  of  consumption  by  depriv- 
ing labor  of  its  just  rewards. 

Look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  details  of  the  very  bill  under  con- 
sideration, and  see  if  it  be  not  so.  The  bill  aims  at  an  increase 
of  importations,  and  the  printed  estimates  of  Mr.  Walker  look 
to  an  aggregate  increase  to  the  amount  of  about  fifteen  milhons 
of  dollars.  Now,  nobody  can  imagine  that  we  are  to  consume 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars'  worth  more  than  we  did  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  Those  were  years  of  the  greatest  prosperity 
and  of  the  largest  consumption,  and  we  shall  do  well  if  we  are 
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able  to  consume  as  much,  for  many  years  to  come.  This  in- 
creased importation,  therefore,  can  only  find  a  market  by  inter- 
fering with  our  own  productions,  and  taking  the  place  of  similar 
fabrics  of  domestic  industry.  This,  indeed,  is  the  very  view  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  gives  as  a  reason,  in  his 
annual  report,  for  reducing  the  duties,  that  the  revenue  has  de- 
clined, owing  to  "  the  diminished  importation  of  many  highly 
protected  articles,  and  the  progressive  substitution  of  the  domes- 
tic rivals."  He  is  now  for  reversing  this  substitution.  He  is  for 
supplanting  these  domestic  rivals  in  our  own  market,  by  the 
reintroduction  of  the  foreign  fabrics.  And  what  must  be  the 
result?  Why,  clearly.  Sir,  that  the  capital  invested  in  them 
must  be  rendered  unproductive,  and  the  labor  employed  in  them 
thrown  out  of  work.  And  just  to  the  extent  that  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  genera]  prosperity  of  the  country  must  be  cheeked, 
and  its  consuming  ability  diminished. 

But  let  us  examine  some  of  the  items  of  which  this  aggre- 
gate increase  of  importations  is  made  up,  and  see  what  branches 
of  labor  are  to  be  thus  supplanted.  I  read  from  the  printed  esti- 
mates prepared  by  Mr.  Walker  himself.  In  the  first  place  we 
are  to  have,  under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  an  increased  import- 
ation of  brandies,  spirits,  and  cordials  of  all  sorts,  to  the  amount 
of  $365,000  a  year,  being  $1,000  worth  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  Since  the  bill  was  framed,  however,  the  Secretary  seems 
to  have  discovered  that  a  reduction  of  duties  will  not  always 
increase  the  revenue,  and  he  has  proposed  to  increase  the  duties 
on  brandy  and  spirits  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
He  thus  first  lowers  and  then  raises  the  duties  on  the  same  arti- 
cles, and  all  for  increasing  the  revenue !  He  leaves  them  still, 
however,  much  lower  than  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  esti- 
mates an  increased  importation  of  $300,000  worth  of  brandy 
and  spirits.  But  he  has  proposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  cordials,  and  after  estimating  an  increased  import- 
ation of  them  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  as  the  result  of  raising 
the  duty  from  forty-one  to  seventy-five  per  cent,,  he  now  esti- 
mates an  increased  importation  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  as 
the  result  of  reducing  the  duties  to  forty  per  cent!  A  change 
of  one  per  cent,  is  thus  to  produce  an  increased  importation  of 
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cordials  to  the  amount  of  $100,0001  Thus,  if  his  war  schedule 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  bill,  we  are  to  look  for  an  increased  im- 
portation of  all  these  articles  to  the  amount  of  $400,000  per 
annum.  Add  to  this  an  estimated  increase  of  importation  of 
wines  of  all  sorts,  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  under  the  absurd 
system  of  ad  valorem  duties,  (never  more  absurd  than  when 
applied  to  articles  like  wines,)  and  the  temperance. view  of  this 
new  democratic  taritf  is  complete.  I  commend  this  to  the 
Washingtonians. 

Let  us  look,  however,  at  the  items  which  affect  the  labor  of 
the  country  more  directly. 

Here  is  an  estimated  increase  of  importation  of  $1,185,000 
worth  of  iron,  in  pigs,  sheets,  bars,  bands,  rods  and  hoops. 

Here  is  an  increased  importation  of  sugar  and  molasses  and 
syrup  of  molasses  of  $630,000. 

Here  is  an  estimated  increase  of  importation  of  $3,000,000  of 
the  various  manufactures  of  wool  and  worsted,  and  of  $300,000 
of  raw  wool. 

Here  is  an  estimated  increase  of  importation  of  cotton  manu- 
factures to  the  amount  of  $5,150,000 ! 

Here  is  an  estimated  increase  of  importation  of  $195,000 
of  coal  and  coke. 

Here  is  an  estimated  increase  of  importation  of  cordage  of 
$170,000,  and  of  various  kinds  of  unmanufactured  hemp  of 
$105,000. 

Here  is  an  increased  importation  of  salt  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000,0001 

Here  is  an  estimated  increase  of  the  different  kinds  of  cotton 
bagging  of  $300,000;  of  leather  of  all  sorts,  $100,000;  of  manu- 
factures of  iron,  $206,000,  including  anvils,  and  blacksmith's 
hammers  and  sledges,  and  sad-irons,  and  spikes,  and  wrought 
nails. 

Then  we  have  $100,000  of  earthern  and  stone  ware  ;  $100,- 
000  of  paper-hangings;  $50,000  of  paper;  $50,000  of  pins; 
$30,000  of  buttons ;  $100,000  of  window-glass ;  $100,000  of 
glass  tumblers;  $110,000  of  straw  hats  and  bonnets;  $45,000 
of  silk  and  leather  boots  and  shoes;  $100,000  of  hnseed-oii; 
$200,000  oi  potatoes:  $3,000  of  cheese;  and  an  increased  im- 
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portation  of  ready-made  clothing  and  wearing  apparel,  made  up 
or  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  tailor,  sempstress, 
or  manufacturer;  and  of  articles  worn  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  hand,  of  ^200,000. 

Is  it  not  plain  that,  if  these  estimates  are  to  be  realized,  the 
American  labor  which  is  now  employed  in  these  various  branches 
of  manufacture  and  of  the  mechanic  arts  is  to  be  deprived  of  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  its  work  and  its  wages  ?  Is  it  not  plain 
that,  to  this  extent,  at  least,  it  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  foreign  labor? 
Yes,  Sir ;  supplanted  as  an  unworthy  rival .'  thaf  s  the  Secre- 
tary's word.  And  who  is  to  pay  for  these  increased  importa- 
tions, under  these  circumstances  ?  This  very  American  labor, 
which  you  propose  to  rob  of  its  birthright,  contributes  to  the 
revenue  of  the  government  by  consuming,  according  to  its 
ability,  some  portion  of  the  foreign  goods  now  imported.  These 
very  hatters,  and  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  and  sempstresses,  and 
iron-makers,  and  cotton-spinners,  and  glass-makers,  and  salt- 
makers,  and  all  the  rest,  whom  you  intend  to  deprive  of  a  part 
of  their  work  and  of  their  wages,  are  now  able  to  purchase,  with 
their  surplus  earnings,  some  humble  share  of  the  foreign  luxu- 
ries from  ■which  your  revenue  is  mainly  derived.  But  they  will 
be  able  to  do  so  no  longer.  How,  then,  is  your  revenue  to  be 
increased?  How  is  it  even  to  be  kept  up  at  the  point  which  it 
has  now  reached?  The  experience  of  the  second  and  third 
years,  if  not  of  the  first,  will  prove  that  the  thing  is  impossible. 
Revenue  and  protection  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  government  cannot  be  separated  from  the  interests  of 
the  people;  and  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  the  party  which  attempts 
such  a  thing,  will  find  that  it  has  only  separated  itself  from  the 
people  and  the  government  both. 

And  yet  this  proceeding  is  justified  on  the  idea  of  lightening 
the  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  reducing  the  price  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  to  the  laboring  classes ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  be  any  thing  against  which  the  Amer- 
ican laborer  ought  to  be  on  his  guard,  at  this  moment,  it  is  the 
false  sympathy,  the  hollow  friendship,  the  killing  kindness  of 
men  who  are  busying  themselves  about  the  cost  of  what  he 
consumes,  while  they  are  cutting  down  the  value  of  what  he 
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earns ;  of  men  who  amuse  him  with  delusive  schemes  for  redu- 
cing his  expenditures,  while  they  are  employed  in  diminishing 
his  receipts ;  of  men  who  dangle  the  vision  of  cheaper  food  and 
cheaper  clothing  before  his  eyes,  while  they  are  in  the  very  act 
of  rifling  his  pocketbook.  The  whole  art  and  part  of  certain 
gentlemen  seems  to  be,  to  convince  the  workingman  that  the 
price  of  this  or  that  article  of  his  consumption  is  raised  a  few 
cents  by  the  protecting  system.  As  if  the  only  subject  of  anx- 
iety with  the  free  American  laborer  was,  "  what  shall  I  eat,  or 
what  shall  I  drink,  or  wherewithal  shall  I  be  clothed?"  As  if 
wages  in  this  county  were  to  be  brought  down  to  the  standard 
of  a  bare  and  scanty  subsistence!  As  if  nothing  was  wanted 
by  the  laborer  for  the  education  of  his  children ;  nothing  for  pay- 
ing his  share  of  the  support  of  religious  worship ;  nothing  to  lay 
up,  I  do  not  say  merely  against  a  rainy  day,  but  against  that 
sunshiny  day,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  a  sound  pro- 
tecting tariff,  is  sure  to  beam  on  every  honest,  industrious  man 
among  us,  when  he  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil  in  a  condi- 
tion of  comparative  rest  and  recreation ! 

Reduce  the  wages  of  labor  to  the  standard  of  mere  subsist- 
ence, and  the  laborer  must  be  a  laborer  always.  The  noble 
spectacle  which  is  so  often  exhibited  in  this  country,  and  so 
rarely  in  any  other,  and  which,  let  me  say  to  the  honorable 
member  from  Louisiana,  is  quite  as  often  exhibited  in  the  region 
of  the  Eastern  manufacturers  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union, 
of  what  are  called  self-made  men,  the  printer's  boys,  or  plough- 
boys,  or  mill-boys  of  a  few  years  back,  elevating  themselves  to 
the  highest  stations  of  social  or  of  public  life,  will  be  seen  no 
more.  You  have  cut  oft"  that  hope  of  bettering  his  condition, 
which  is  the  sweetest  cordial  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  surest 
stimulus  to  industry,  economy,  and  virtue.  The  one  thing 
needful  to  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  man,  (temporally  speaking, 
yet  not  without  an  incidental  reference  to  things  eternal,)  is,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  lay  up  something.  Ask  any  laborer  what 
he  thinks  about  the  matter,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  cares 
not  whether  he  pays  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  for  his  clothes  ; 
that  he  is  quite  willing,  if  need  be,  to  pay  his  brother  laborer  or 
his  sister  laborer  a  little  more  for  making  his  shoes  or  making 
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his  shirt,  if  you  will  secure  to  them  both,  not  merely  the  means 
of  paying  for  such  things,  but  the  means  of  making  a  little 
deposit,  once  in  a  week,  or  once  in  a  month,  or  once  in  a  quar- 
ter, in  that  most  excellent  of  all  institutions — the  Savings 
Bank. 

Now,  this  is  what  the  protective  policy  aims  at ;  and  this,  too, 
in  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  is  what  it  accomplishes. 
Look  at  this  table  of  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Savings 
Bank  at  Lowell. 


730,830         " 

I  have  here  similar  tables,  showing  an  increase  of  wages  in 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  the  amount  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  even  sixty 
per  cent,  in  some  eases,  during  the  last  three  years.  I  have  au- 
thentic information,  too,  that  there  has  been  a  similar  increase 
in  sonae  of  the  Maryland  mills.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
other  gentlemen  will  furnish  similar  testimony  from  other  parts 
of  the  Union.  And  yet  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
declared,  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  wages  at  all,  but 
rather  a  diminution,  under  the  tariff"  of  1843! 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  is  what  the  poiiey  of  protection 
aims  at.  It  looks  at  the  workingman,  not  in  his  mere  brute 
capacity  of  a  consumer,  but  in  his  higher  nature  of  a  producer. 
It  looks  not  to  reducing  the  price  of  what  be  eats  or  what  he 
wears,  but  to  keeping  up  the  price  of  his  own  labor.  It  looks, 
in  short,  to  wages  first,  wages  last,  wages  altogether.  ShaU  the 
wages  of  ihe  whole  civilized  commercial  world  be  equahzed  and 
levelled  oiF?  This  is  the  briefest,  truest,  most  concise  and  most 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  question  between  free  trade  and 
protection.  The  wages  of  labor — by  which  is  to  be  understood 
not  merely  the  wages  which  are  paid  by  the  capitalist  to  the 
hired  hand,  but  the  wages  also  which  arc  earned  by  labor  of  any 
kind  working  on  its  own  account — are  now  higher  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  any  other  beneath  the  sun.     If  any  body  doubts  this, 
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let  him  stop  tlie  first  emigrant  whom  he  meets  in  the  street,  and 
ask  him  why  he  came  over  here,  what  condition  he  ]fft  behind 
him,  and  in  what  circumstances  he  finds  himself  within  six 
months  after  his  arrivaH  If  any  body  doubts  this,  let  him  turn 
to  the  Parliamentary  debaters,  the  economical  essayists,  or  even 
the  corn-law  rhymers  of  England,  and  see  what  they  say  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  British  operatives.  Listen 
to  Charles  Bailer,  in  his  admirable  speech  on  systematic  emi- 
gration as  the  only  relief  for  the  pauper  labor  of  his  country, 
while  he  tells  you  "  of  human  beings  huddled  together  in  defi- 
ance of  comfort,  of  shame,  and  of  health,  in  garrets  and  in  cel- 
lars, and  in  the  same  hovels  with  their  pigs ;  of  workhouses 
crowded;  of  even  the  gaol  resorted  to  for  shelter  and  mainte- 
nance ;  of  human  beings  prevented  from  actually  dying  of  star- 
vation in  the  open  streets,  or  of  others  allowed  to  expire  from 
inanition  in  the  obscurity  of  their  own  dwelfing- places."  Listen 
to  him,  again,  while  he  gives  you  an  account  "  of  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  congregated  together  without  any 
regard  to  decency  or  comfort  in  noisome  sites  and  wretched 
hovels  —  of  those  who  wear  out  their  lives  in  the  darkness  of 
coal  and  iron  mines,  doing  what  is  commonly  considered  the 
work  of  brutes,  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  state  hardly  raised 
above  that  of  the  mere  animal  —  of  the  shirt-makers,  who  get 
tenpence  for  making  a  dozen  shirts — and  of  the  fifteen  thou- 
sand milhners  in  this  metropolis,  (London,)  habitually  working 
for  the  scantiest  wages  in  close  rooms,  always  for  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  sometimes  for  days  and  nights  together ; 
nine  out  of  ten  losing  their  health  in  the  occupation,  and  scores 
of  them  falhng  victims  to  consumption,  or  rendered  incurably 
blind  whenever  a  court  mourning,  or  any  festivity  of  particular 
magnitude,  tasks  their  powers  more  than  usual." 

Listen  to  Samuel  Laing,  in  his  prize  essay  on  the  causes  and 
remedies  of  the  national  distress,  while  he  describes  to  you  those 
eight  thousand  inhabited  cellars  in  Liverpool,  whose  occupants 
are  estimated  at  from  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  persons : 

"  Those  cellars  are  dwellings  under  ground,  In  many  eases  having  no  windows,  and 
illi  the  external  air,  excepting  by  tho  door,  tho  top  of  whith  is 
higher  tiian  the  level  of  the  street.     When  the  door  of  suelv  a  cellar  is 
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closed,  therefore,  light  and  aiv  are  hoth  exclnded.  The  access  to  the  i3oor  is  often  so 
low  as  not  to  itdmit  of  a  person  of  moderate  height  standing  upright,  and  there  is  fre- 
queatly  no  floor  of  any  kind  except  the  bare  earth." 

Go  with  him  from  the  commercial  to  the  manufacturing 
towns  —  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  —  and  follow 
him  fromi  thence  through  the  agricultural  districts,  and  hear  him 
conclude,  as  the  sum  of  the  whole  survey,  "  that  there  is  a  iarge 
proportion  of  the  laboring  class  who  are  unable  to  secure  a  toler- 
ably comfortable  and  stable  existence  in  return  for  their  labor, 
and  are  approximating  towards  the  gulf  of  pauperism." 

It  may  be.  Sir,  that  the  wages  of  the  sliilled  labor  of  England 
will  be  found  to  approach  pretty  nearly  to  those  of  the  same 
class  of  labor  in  our  own  country ;  though  I  remember  finding 
an  anecdote  in  the  speech  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  not  long 
ago,  which  conflicted  even  with  this  idea.  In  a  debate  on  the 
corn-laws,  a  year  or  two  since,  Mr.  P.  Scrope  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "that  he  had  that  evening  met  a  manufacturer,  who  told 
him  that  he  had  last  year  discharged  his  foreman  in  consequence 
of  not  being  able  to  pay  him  sufficient  wages  for  the  support  of 
his  family.  That  foreman  had  gone  to  America,  and  had  writ- 
ten over  to  say  that  he  was  prosperous,  that  he  was  receiving 
double  the  wages  he  had  had  in  England,  while  his  expenditures 
and  the  price  of  provisions  were  two  thirds  less." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  indisputable.  The  low  price  of 
land  and  its  vast  extent  compared  with  the  population,  the  vast 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  compared  with  the  number  of  hands 
which  can  be  commanded  on  our  own  soil  to  perform  it,  —  these 
and  other  inflttenees,  secure  now  to  American  labor  a  remunera- 
tion which  no  other  in  the  world  receives.  Shall  this  state  of 
things,  so  fruitful  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
be  continued;  or  shall  we,  in  a  fit  of  universal  benevolence,  go 
in  for  a  horizontal  scale  of  wages,  and  an  average  condition  of 
labor,  the  wide  world  over?  Equality  of  earnings,  equality  of 
encouragements,  equality  of  opportunities,  privileges,  and  wages, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  own  land,  no  man 
would  disturb.  We  desire  the  establishment  of  no  system 
which  shall  benefit  or  build  up  one  class  of  our  industry,  or  one 
section  of  our  country,  at  the  expense  of  another.     But  cannot 
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our  democracy  be  content  with  equality  at  home  ?  Is  it  anti- 
republican  or  anti-American,  to  maintain  and  protect  the  supe- 
rior condition  of  our  own  people?  Cannot  the  frenzy  of  our 
philanthropy  be  appeased,  until  it  has  accomplished  that  univer- 
sal level  of  labor,  which  can  only  be  reached  by  the  prostration 
of  our  own?  Free  trade  says  — no,  to  this  question.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says—no.  The  bill  before  us  says- 
no.  Or  if  they  do  not  dare  to  say  so  in  terms,  they  propose 
and  pursue  a  policy  which  leads  to  such  a  result,  with  the  speed 
and  the  directness  of  a  railroad.  The  policy  of  protection,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  "yes,  yes;  it  shall  not  be  in  vain  to  the  work- 
ing-men of  America,  that  their  fathers  threw  off  the  colonial 
yoke,  and  secured  for  them  a  country  and  a  government  of  their 
own.  Other  nations  may  well  afford  to  enter  into  a  free  trade 
copartnership  with  us,  for  their  labor  has  already  reached  that 
lowest  depth  to  which  there  is  no  lower  deep,  and  from  which 
every  change  m«st  be  for  the  better.  Other  governments  may 
afford  to  institute  a  free  trade  experiment  on  their  own  account, 
for  they  look  to  the  intelligence,  the  education,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  few.  But  our  institutions  rest  on  the  intelli- 
gence, education,  and  independence  of  the  many.  Our  institu- 
tions rely  on  a  condition  of  society,  which  nothing  but  a  high 
rate  of  wages  can  maintain.  If  onr  labor  be  levelled  off  to  the 
grade  of  European  labor,  our  liberty  must  be  cut  down  to  the 
standard  of  European  liberty.  The  government  which  looks  to 
the  laboring  masses  for  support,  must  support  the  laboring 
masses." 

I  may  seem  to  have  admitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  view, 
that  a  protective  tariff  may  raise  the  value  of  other  things  beside 
labor.  Indeed,  I  expressly  maintain,  that  it  tends  to  secure  a 
better  price  for  agricultural  produce,  and  that  it  is  the  only  sys- 
tern  which,  in  this  country,  can  secure  to  that  produce  any  price 
or  market  whatever.  If  gentlemen  have  any  objection  to  this, 
let  them  tell  it  to  the  farmers.  But  as  to  the  idea  that  it  raises' 
the  price  of  the  laboring  man's  clothes  — it  is  utterly  untrue. 
It  has  been  proved  again  and  again,  by  a  hundred  price -currents, 
that  the  effect  of  the  protecting  system  has  been  to  reduce,  a 
hundredfold,  the  cost  of  the  coarse  articles  of  common  wear. 
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This  whole  hue-and-cry  about  higher  dnties  on  coarse  goods  is 
theoretic.  It  leaves  out  of  consideration  that  domestic  prodnc- 
tion  which  is  not  merely  supplying  out  own  market,  but  is  send- 
ing thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  cloth  to  Calcutta,  in  the  face  of 
a  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  its  British  rival,  and  is  exhibit- 
ing the  truly  oriental  spectacle  of  British  drills  in  American 
drillingsl  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  troops  of  the  greatest  cotton- 
manufacturing  country  in  the  world  are  wearing,  on  the  plains 
of  what  was  once  the  greatest  cotton-growing  country  ol  the 
world,  pantaloons  and  jackets  made  of  American  cotton  and  in 
American  mills!  Indeed,  it  is  the  exportation  of  these  articles 
to  Calcutta  and  China  which  has  enabled  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  make  those  great  dividends  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much.  Now,  every  schoolboy  must  understand,  that  this 
export  trade  could  not  go  on  for  an  instant,  ualess  the  American 
driUings  were  cheaper  and  better  than  the  British. 

Genllemen  on  the  other  side  rest  all  their  arguments  on  the 
hypothesis  that  our  laboring  classes  actually  wear  foreign  cloth- 
ing.  They  seem  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  American  laborer 
goes  out  to  his  work  in  the  morning  in  a  Manchester  shirt,  a 
London  hat,  and  a  Paris  boot!  And  if  ho  does  not  now,  they 
are  tor  making  him  do  so  at  the  earliest  moment.  What  a 
picture!  Why,  an  American  working-man  would  not  know 
himself  in  a  looking-glass,  in  such  an  attire.  Every  body  knows 
that  we  supply  these  things  ourselves,  and  supply  them  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  of  a  better  quality,  than  others  would  supply 
them  if  there  were  no  duty.  And  we  can  continue  to  do  so,  if 
we  can  only  keep  our  own  market  to  ourselves.  But  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  even  if  the  foreign  fabrics  of  this  sort  could  be  pro- 
eured  a  few  cents  cheaper,  I  believe  in  my  soul  that  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  would  scorn  such  economy.  The  independent  yco- 
manry  of  this  country  will  never  again  be  content  to  be  depend- 
ent on  any  other  country  for  the  manufacture  and  making  up 
of  their  daily  dress.  They  do  not  understand  the  democracy, 
the  Americanism,  of  such  wear.  The  farmers  and  mechanics 
are  yet  to  declare  themselves,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  pay 
a  cent  or  two  more,  either  for  their  weekday  jackets,  or  their 
Sunday   suits,  for  the  sake  of  having  them  homemade.     Such 
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clothes,  If  they  were  dearer  at  al],  would  be  dearer  in  more 
senses  of  the  word  than  one.  They  would  be  associated  with 
that  National  Pride,  of  which,  even  the  coldest  abstractionist  in 
these  halls  could  not  fail  to  have  felt  some  touches,  as  he  visited 
the  late  National  Fair ;  and  which,  though  it  may  be  derided  by 
politicians  and  economists,  is  to  the  common  heart  above  all 
calculations  of  moneyed  value.  They  would  be  associated,  too, 
with  that  National  Independence,  which  was  but  half  achieved 
by  the  arms  of  our  Fathers,  and  which  remains  to  be  consum- 
mated by  the  arts  of  their  sons.  The  workingmen  of  this  coun- 
try, I  verily  believe,  if  interrogated  upon  such  a  point,  would 
answer,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  answered  at  the  bar  of  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons  in  the  days  of  the  Stamp- Act : 

"  What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  Americans  ? " 

"  To  indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain." 

"  What  is  now  their  pride  ?  " 

"  To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  until  they  can  make 
new  ones  for  themselves." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other  points  which  I  had  pro- 
posed to  touch,  but  I  have  only  time  to  conclude  with  the  fol- 
lowing propositions,  which  briefly  embody  all  that  I  have  said, 
and  much  that  I  would  have  said, 

I  maintEiin,  then : 

1.  That  provision  ouglit  prompti?  to  be  made  for  fnrnishing  the  government  with 
whatever  additional  revenues  and  resources  may  be  necessary  for  bringing  the  existing 
war  with  Mexico  toajust  and  speedy  conclusion,  and  establishing  an  honorable  peace. 

2.  That  no  additional  revenue  can  be  relied  on  from  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, either  as  originally  reported,  or  with  the  modifications  vMiit  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  expeiience  of 
the  country  shows  that  the  operation  of  such  a  bill  would  be  materially  to  diminish 
the  revenue. 

3.  That  this  bill  is,  at  best,  a  mere  experiment,  and  one  which,  there  is  great  reason 
to  fear,  would  result  in  both  curtailing  the  reeonrces  of  iho  government,  and  crippling 
the  industry  of  the  people;  and  that  in  adopting  an  entii'e  system  ofaiua^oj-em  duties, 
it  would  open  the  door  to  all  manner  of  inequalities  and  frauds,  and  would  be  espe- 
cially oppressive  to  the  honest  American  merchant. 

4.  That  the  tariff  of  1 843  has  proved  itself  for  three  years  past  emphatically  a  reve- 
nue tariff;  yielding,  with  signal  uniformity,  and  in  precise  correspondence  with  (he 
calculations  of  its  framers,  a  net  average  annual  revenue  of  nearly  twenty-seven  mil 
lions  of  dollars,  and  at  once  protecting  the  labor  and  enriching  (he  treasury  of  tlie 
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nation;  and  that  no  substantial  modification  —  eertainly  no  matoriiii  reduction  —  of 
the  duties  whith  it  imposes,  wonid  be  likely  to  yield  any  thing  like  an  equal  amount  to 
the  government. 

5.  That  an  issue  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes,  and  the  imposition  of 
moderate  specific  duties  on  lea  and  coffee,  for  a  short  term  of  years,  and  for  the  single 
purpose  of  defcajing  the  expenses  of  the  war,  are  the  only  measures  for  increasing  the 
resources  and  revenues  of  the  nation  which  can  he  adopted  with  any  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success ;  and  that,  unless  the  administration  and  its  friends  intend  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  or  of  incurring  a  large  national  debt, 
3S  ought  to  be  adopted  by  them  without  delay- 
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I  SHOULD  have  preferred  on  many  accounts,  Mr.  President,  to 
remain  still  longer  a  listener  on  this  occasion,  and  to  postpone 
until  a  later  hour,  if  not  altogether,  any  remarks  of  my  own. 
But  I  cannot  hesitate  to  respond,  without  further  delay,  to  the 
unequivocal  and  cordial  summons  which  has  now  been  made 
upon  me.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  am  proud  to  participate,  at  any  time, 
and  in  ever  so  humble  a  way,  in  the  proceedings  of  such  a  meet- 
ing as  I  see  before  me.  The  mere  presence  at  it,  to  those  who 
have  been  so  lately  and  so  long  confined  to  far  other  company, 
is  a  privilege  which  you  and  I,  at  least,  know  how  to  appreciate.* 
I  rejoice  to  see  once  more  the  faces  of  so  many  true-hearted 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts;  — faces,  not  a  few  of  which  have  been 
familiar  to  me  in  other  years,  and  in  other  fields  of  public  or 
political  service ;  —  faces,  all  of  which  I  may  greet  as  the  faces 
of  friends,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  truth  in  the  saying  of  the 
great  Eoman  orator,  that  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  human 
friendship  is,  "  to  think  alike  concerning  the  Republic." 

Nor,  Sir,  can  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  regret  that  this  Conven- 
tion is  assembled  here,  in  this  city,  covered  with  memorials  of 
the  patriotisni  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the  philanthropy  and  muni- 
ficence of.  their  sons  ;  and  in  this  hall,  devoted,  from  the  first,  to 
human  liberty,  and  whose  echoes  are  ever  true  to  the  cause  to 
which  it  was  consecrated.     And  not  of  liberty  alone,  much  less 

■  Hon.  Cbarlea  Hudson  was  in  the  Chair,  having  juat  returned  with  Mr,  Winthroji 
from  a  proti'aeled  session  of  Congress. 
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of  Boston  alone,  or  of  Ma ssaclm setts  alone,  do  these  venerated 
columns,  or  yonder  votive  canvas,  speak  to  us,  but  of  "  Liberty 
and  Union,  nov^  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

We  meet  tliis  day,  Mr.  President  and  Gfentlemen,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Earely,  if  ever,  have 
so  many  momentous  issues  been  presented  at  once  to  our  con- 
sideration. When  Vi^e  were  assembled  in  this  hall  last  year,  the 
administration,  against  whose  accession  to  power  we  had  so 
vigorously  but  so  vainly  struggled,  had  but  just  entered  on  the 
threshold  of  their  career.  Their  principles  and  purposes  had  only 
found  expression  on  paper  or  in  words,  —  in  the  resolutions  of 
some  Baltimore  convention,  in  the  manifestoes  of  some  mass 
meeting,  or  in  the  hardly  more  dignified  phrases  of  an  inaugural 
message.  We  had,  then,  some  reason,  or  at  least  some  room,  for 
hoping,  that  their  practice  might  fall  short  of  their  professions ; 
that  their  bite  might  be  less  bad  than  their  bark ;  that  they  might 
not  be  quite  willing,  or  if  willing,  not  quite  able,  to  carry  out  to 
their  full  consummation  the  plans  they  had  so  boldly  avowed. 

A  year  of  action  has  since  ensued ;  a  year  of  busy,  earnest, 
varied,  crowded,  action.  Their  whole  policy  has  now  been  prac- 
tically disclosed  and  developed.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  in 
the  whole  wide  field  of  national  legislation,  which  has  failed  to 
receive  the  impression,  the  deep  and  strong  impression,  of  their 
ruHng  hand.  Questions  foreign  and  questions  domestic,  ques- 
tions of  currency  and  questions  of  commerce,  questions  moral 
and  questions  material,  questions  of  peace  and  questions  of 
war,  questions  of  labor  and  questions  of  liberty,  have  been 
drawn,  with  startling  rapidity,  within  the  sphere  of  their  delibe- 
ration, and  have  received  the  unequivocal  stamp  of  their  deci- 
sion. 

Their  acts  are  now  before  us.  We  now  know  them  by  their 
fruits.  And  it  well  becomes  us  to  examine  those  fruits,  and  to 
sec  for  whom  they  are  meat,  and  for  whom  they  are  poison. 

In  pursuing  such  an  examination  ever  so  cursorily,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  man  who  hears  me  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  com- 
plete coincidence  which  is  found,  between  the  predictions  which 
were  pronounced  by  the  Whig  presses  and  the  Whig  speakers, 
two  years  ago,  as  to  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Polk's  election  to. 
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the  Presidency,  and  the  facts  as  ther  haye  now  oocimed      A 
great  poet  tells  us  of— 

'■  Some  juggling  Sm^,  wlio  neyer  spoke  lieforo, 
But  cries, '  I  warned  ttiee,'  when  tlie  deed  is  o'er." 
Not  such  are  the  cries,  "we  warned  you,"  "we  warned  you," 
which  the  Whigs  are  now  everywhere  ringing  through  the  land 
In  the  columns  of  a  hundred  newspapers,  at  the  corners  of  a 
hundred  streets,  the  precise  results  which  are  now  before  us  and 
upon  us,  were  read  or  heard  two  years  ago,  in  the  language  of 
prophecy,  bnt,  as  it  now  appears,  with  the  Uteral  exactness  of 
history.  We  may,  indeed,  say  with  him  of  old,  not  a  little  of 
whose  patience  we  are  called  upon  to  e»ercise,  "the  things  which 
we  greatly  feared  are  come  upon  us,  and  that  which  we  were 
afraid  of  is  come  unto  us." 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  of  hut  a  single  catastrophe,  which  was 
foreboded  as  the  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  onr  party  at  the 
last  Presidential  election,  which  has  been  in  any  degree  averted. 
I  mean,  a  war  with  Great  Britain  for  the  Territory  of  Ore-^on. 
And  certainly,  certainly,  I  do  not  underrate  the  importance  of 
this  e.tception  to  the  general  assertion  I  have  made.  Nor  would 
I  withhold  from  the  administration  any  measure  of  credit,  which 
it  may  deserve,  for  having  saved  the  country  from  so  unspeakable 
a  calamity.  But  what  degree  of  credit  does  it  deserve  ?  Who 
can  say,  this  day,  upon  his  conscience,  that  it  was  by  the  states- 
manship, by  the  moderation,  by  the  wisdom,  by  the  civilized 
policy  and  Christian  principle  of  the  President,  or  his  cabinet, 
or  the  general  mass  of  his  supporters,  that  this  result  was  accom- 
phshed  ?  Who,  on  the  other  hand,  can  forget  the  intemperate 
and  braggart  counsels,  which  brought  the  two  countries  to  the 
perilous  edge  of  such  a  war  as  never  raged  before,  and  which 
were  only  restrained,  (under  God,)  by  the  patriotic  iirmness  and 
independence  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  nominal  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, seconded  and  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the 
Whigs  in  Congress?  Yes,  Sir,  the  Whigs  in  Congress,  and 
more  particularly  the  Whigs  of  the  Senate,  with  our  own  ever- 
honored  and  illustrious  Daniel  Webster  in  their  front  ranks, 
may  claim  the  ti'ue  glory  of  having  saved  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world,  in  this  case ;  and  of  having  brought 
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the  adrainistiation  to  the  necessity,  (I  will  not  call  it  the  humili- 
ating necessity,  — there  is  noihing  humiliating  in  abandoning  a 
false  course,  —  it  is  the  highest  honor,  rather,  to  any  man  or  any 
party,)  of  submitting  to  an  arrangement,  to  which  it  had  rashly 
and  recklessly  declared  that  it  never  would  submit ! 

Peace,  lasting,  and,  I  hope,  eternal  peace,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  by  the  settlement  of  the  only  remain- 
ing disputed  boundary  between  them,  — that  very  peace,  which 
Shakspeare  would  seem  to  have  prefigured,  when  he  said, "  Our 
peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  Rocky  Mountains,"  —this  has  been 
secured  to  us;  and,  for  this,  the  Whigs  in  Congress,  in  a  hope- 
less minority  though  they  seemed,  may  claim  no  second  or  sub- 
ordinate share  of  distinction.  Had  they  looked  only  to  party 
ends ;  had  they  been  willing  to  embroil  the  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embarrassing  the  administration ;  had  they  acted  in  the 
spirit,  which  so  many  of  their  adversaries  have  more  than  once 
exhibited  in  regard  to  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  I  honestly  believe 
that  war  would  have  been  as  inevitable,  even  as  General  Cass 
so  often  pronounced  it.  But  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  was  Peace ; 
peace  in  this  case,  and  peace  in  every  other  case.  And  I  may 
add,  that  they  would  have  preserved  it  in  every  other  case,  also, 
had  it  ever  depended  on  their  voices  or  on  their  votes. 

But,  with  this  one  exception,  the  whole  catalogue  of  disas- 
trous consequences,  predicted  from  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  has 
been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

1.  The  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  upon  which  the  people  of  this 
country  passed  sentence  of  condemnation,  in  tones  so  emphatic 
and  unequivocal,  in  1840,  has  been  reestablished.  That  credit 
system,  upon  which  the  young  and  enterprising  must  ever 
depend  so  much  for  getting  a  start  in  life,  and  which,  under 
wholesome  regulations,  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
honest  industry  of  the  people,  has  again  been  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  national  government.  From  this  day  forth,  every 
bank-note  in  the  land,  without  diserimination  between  the 
redeemable  and  the  irredeemable,  bears  a  government  protest  on 
its  face.  It  may  be  good  enough  for  the  people,  but  it  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  office-holders.  A  new  divorce  has  been 
proclaimed  between   the  people  and  the  government,  and  the 
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decree  does  not  contain  even  an  allowance  for  alimony.  "  Let 
the  government  take  care  of  itself,  and  let  the  people  take  care 
of  themselves,"  is  again  practically  avowed  as  the  maxim  of  a 
self-styled  Democratic  administration. 

It  is  true,  that  the  administration  has,  at  present,  the  hard- 
est part  of  this  bargain.  It  is  clear  that  the  government  has 
not  yet  made  ranch  headway  in  taking  cave  of  number  one, 
upon  this  hard  money  principle.  Not  only  has  the  Sub-Trea- 
sury system  been  again  ushered  into  existence  under  the  salute  of 
an  issue  often  millions  of  treasury  notes,  but  the  Executive  has 
notoriously  been  at  work  in  manufacturing  another  variety  of 
paper  money,  through  the  medium  of  paymasters'  drafts,  which 
is  a  deliberate  and  intentional  fraud  upon  the  whole  design  and 
object  of  the  act.  But  the  principle  is  none  the  better,  whatever 
the  practice  may  be.  This  government  was  not  made  to  take 
care  of  itself  alone  ;  and  as  to  the  people,  the  best  and  only  way 
in  which  they  can  take  care  of  themselves  —  as  I  trust  they  will 
soon  understand  and  signify  —  is  by  placing  always  in  offices  of 
authority  and  trust,  men  who  will  watch  over  their  interests, 
provide  for  their  wants,  regulate  their  commerce,  protect  their 
labor,  and  carry  out  those  great  ends  of  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,  for  which  the  Constitution  was  at  first  created. 

2.  In  fit  companionship  with  this  act,  may  be  placed  the 
refusal  of  the  administration,  through  a  most  odious  exercise  of 
the  veto  power,  to  cooperate  with  large  majorities  of  Congress, 
in  making  provision  for  removing  obstructions  and  improving 
channels  in  the  various  harbors  and  rivers  of  the  Union.  We  of 
Massachusetts,  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  bill  which  was 
thus  wantonly  defeated.  The  haj-bor,  on  whose  borders  we 
are  at  this  moment  assembled,  was  deprived,  by  the  imperious 
win  of  Mr.  Polk,  of  an  appropriation,  essential,  not  so  much 
to  its  improvement,  as  to  its  preservation,  and  almost  io  its  ex- 
istence. Mr.  President,  the  day  was,  when  no  man  would  have 
dared  to  deny  that  the  condition  of  Boston  harbor  was  a  mat- 
ter of  national  concern.  When  the  British  government  shut  up 
Boston  port  by  a  tyrannical  edict,  the  whole  Union  was  roused 
to  reopen  it.  When  the  Liberty  Boys  choked  up  the  channel 
with  British  tea,  that,  too,  was  an  obstruction  which  was  not 
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counted  altogether  local.  Nor  did  it  ever  enter  into  the  liead  of 
any  of  our  Revolutionary  or  Constitution  ai  fatliers,  to  deny  the 
nationality  of  so  important  a  thoroughfare  of  commerce.  But 
other  counsels  have  come  over  our  government,  and  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  are  almost  ruled  out  of  the  national  regard. 

Not,  however,  for  ourselves  alone,  or  even  most  deeply,  do  wc 
deplore  the  veto  of  the  Harbor  and  River  bill.  We  realize  every 
day,  more  and  more,  that  we  have  a  common  interest  and  a 
common  destiny  with  the  dwellers  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  our  hearts  are  with  them,  in 
this  fresh  and  cruel  postponement  of  their  long-deferred  hopes.  I 
know  of  few  things  more  justly  calculated  to  rouse  the  West 
and  North  to  vigorous  and  united  political  action,  than  their 
common  want  of  a  systematic  prosecution  of  these  river  and 
harbor  improvements.  The  newspapers  informed  us  that  the 
flags  on  the  shipping  of  Lake  Erie  were  displayed  at  half-mast, 
when  the  news  of  the  veto  reached  Buffalo.  And  weli  might 
they  be  so  displayed.  Not  a  few  valuable  lives  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, not  a  few  hardy  mariners  are  doomed  to  a  watery  grave, 
by  that  arbitrary  act.  It  would  be  but  a  fit  mark  of  the  national 
mourning  and  indignation,  if  all  the  commercial  flags  of  the 
Union,  in  all  our  ports,  on  all  our  rivers,  and  on  all  our  lakes, 
should  be  displayed  at  half-mast,  with  the  cause  of  sueh  a  pro- 
ceeding briefly  labelled  on  their  folds,  from  this  time  forth,  until 
a  President  shall  be  elected,  who  will  sign  the  very  bill  which 
has  now,  for  the  third  time,  been  rejected. 

3.  But  a  heavier  blow  still  has  fallen  on  the  trade  and  indus- 
try of  the  country.  In  conformity  with  our  predictions,  the 
tariff  of  1843  has  been  repealed,  and  a  new  one  enacted 
in  its  stead.  The  character  of  this  new  tariff  has  been  so  ably 
and  clearly  exposed  elsewhere,  by  those  whose  words  are 
never  lost  on  the  country,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
enter  here  upon  any  elaborate  analysis  of  its  elements.  This 
much,  however,  should  be  everywhere,  and  on  all  occasions, 
asserted  of  it.  Its  passage  constitutes  a  complete  revolution  in 
our  whole  revenue  and  financial  system.  It  is  a  measure  which 
has  no  precedent  in  our  own  history,  or  in  the  history  of  civilized 
commercial   countries.     Its   exclusive   adoption  of   ad  valorem 
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duties  is  in  direct  defiance  of  all  the  example  and  authority  of 
other  nations,  and  of  all  our  own  experience.  It  is  in  this 
respect  a  mere  experiment,  and  one  which  is  to  be  ■wantonly- 
tried,  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  morality,  as  well  as  of 
trade.  And  in  other  respects,  even  more  important,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  whole  policy  of  our  government,  from  the  earliest 
day  of  its  establishment. 

Sir,  the  professed  aim  and  object  of  this  new  tariff',  is  to  elim- 
inate from  our  revenue  system  that  element  of  discrimination  in 
favor  of  American  labor,  which  has  been  intertwined  with  it  from 
the  4th  day  of  July,  1789,  to  the  4th  day  of  August,  1846. 
Henceforth  the  workingman  of  America  is  to  have  no  protection 
from  his  own  government.  Henceforth  (if  these  counsels  hold, 
as  I  rejoice  to  believe  they  cannot,)  he  is  to  be  doomed  to  an 
unaided  struggle  for  bread,  and  almost  for  breath,  with  the 
operatives  of  the  old  worid.  The  great  free  trade  doctrine,  that 
we  are  to  "  buy  where  we  can  buy  cheapest,"  is  to  be  rigorously 
applied  to  human  labor,  and  wages  are  to  be  conformed  to  the 
standard  of  the  cheapest  markets  of  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. Such  a  system  as  this  might  naturally  receive  some 
countenance  among  those,  with  whom  labor  is  associated  onJy 
with  the  idea  of  degradation  and  bondage,  and  with  whom 
the  laborer  himself  is  a  thing  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the 
shambles.  Though,  let  me  do  the  justice  to  acknowledge, 
there  are  large  and  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  intelligent 
Southern  "Whigs,  who  scorn  such  views  as  much  as  we  do,  and 
who  appreciate,  as  highly  as  ourselves,  the  demands  of  the  free 
labor  of  the  country.  But  how  such  a  system  should  receive  the 
support  of  Northern  and  Western  men,  except  upon  the  merest 
and  most  unworthy  political  and  party  gi-ounds,  is  a  matter 
past  all  comprehension.  Yet  so  itis ;  and  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  free  States,  are  jointly  responsible 
with  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  ]\Dssissippi  and  Alabama,  for  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  Sir,  I  will  extenuate  nothing  of 
the  bad  influences  of  Southern  institutions.  If  raiUng  against 
them  would  annihilate  them,  I  would  touch  no  other  theme,  even 
to  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  But  neither  will  I  set  down 
aught  in  malice.     And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  not  a  few  of 
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the  Northern,  Eastern  and  Western  States  must  be  regenerated, 
before  we  can  justly  lay  the  whole  abomination  of  this  system 
at  the  doors  of  slavery. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Party  which  has  done  this  work.  The  self- 
styled  Democracy  of  the  country  pledged  itself  long  ago  to  its 
accomplishment,  and  has  now  fulfilled  its  pledges,  in  spite  of  all 
personal  convictions.  "Where  was  there  a  voice  i-aised  in  full, 
cordial,  unequivocal  approbation  of  this  new  tariff?  Nowhere  on 
■this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Nowhere  within  the  wide-spread  limits 
of  our  own  Republic.  When  Senators  were  called  on  to  explain 
and  defend  the  details  of  the  new  system,  they  all  with  one  con- 
sent began  to  make  excuses,  or  else  stood  mute.  One  resigned, 
rather  than  vote  for  it.  Another  was  gazetted  as  having  at- 
tempted to  run  away,  rather  than  vote  for  it.  Mr.  Benton 
admitted  that  he  dared  not  look  at  what  he  was  doing.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  even,  was  understood  to  have  expressed  the  strongest 
misgivings  as  to  its  present  policy.  The  casting  vote  was  given 
at  one  stage  by  a  Vice-President,  and  at  another  by  an  instructed 
Whig,  {I  wish  he  had  been  better  instructed,)  who  both  acknow- 
ledged their  personal  judgments  to  be  against  the  measure. 
No,  Sir,  the  voices  that  hail  the  passage  of  this  Democratic 
Tariff  come  all  from  beyond  the  seas.  The  only  indorsement 
of  the  Report  on  which  it  was  based,  was  from  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  and  almost  the  only  rejoicings  at  its  passage 
are  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  And  well  may  it  be  so. 
So  far  as  commerce  and  trade  are  concerned,  it  goes  far  to 
reestablish  the  old  colonial  relations  between  us.  They  are 
henceforth,  as  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution,  to  take  our  raw 
materials,  or  such  of  them  as  they  cannot  get  cheaper  elsewhere, 
and  to  send  them  back  to  us  with  their  own  skill  and  industry 
added  to  them.  As  for  our  own  labor,  it  may  hew  wood  and 
draw  water,  and  whistle  for  a  living. 

There  are  other  views  of  this  measure,  of  deep  national  con- 
cern. It  may  be  destructive  of  revenue.  It  will  involve  us  in  a 
national  debt.  It  wiU  bring  upon  us  the  necessity  of  direct 
taxation.  But  these,  in  ray  judgment,  are  ti'ifles  light  as  air, 
■compared  with  its  influence  on  the  destinies  of  American  labor. 

Read,  Mr.  President,  the  account  of  English  labor  recently 
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furnished  us  by  your  own  amiable  and  excellent  fellow-citizen, 
of  Worcester  county,  Elihu  Burritt.  Go  with  him  into  the 
work-shop  of  the  British  blacksmith.  See  the  father  working 
"  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten  o'clock  at  night  to  earn 
eighteen  pence  "  — "  his  wages  averaging  only  about  seven  shil- 
lings a  week,"  and  that  to  support  a  "  family  of  five."  See  his 
eldest  boy  of  only  nine  years  of  age,  cut  off  from  all  opportunity, 
alike  of  intellectual  or  physical  expansion,  with  no  food  for  the 
mind,  and  not  enough  for  the  body,  working  wearily  by  his  side, 
to  eke  out  the  number  of  naOs  per  diem,  which  is  to  secure  them 
all  from  starvation.  Hear  the  father  lamenting,  that  he  had  no 
time  or  means  to  teach  his  children  to  read  the  Testament,  the 
only  book  which  he  had  ever  seen  himself,  or  which  he  seemed 
to  care  to  have  them  see ! 

And  this  is  the  sort  of  labor,  with  which  (according  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Democratic  Convention  held  in  this  Hall  last 
week)  it  is  an  insult  to  suggest,  that  the  American  operative  is 
not  able  and  ready  to  compete  successfully !  Is  it  not  plain,  that 
if  the  American  operative  is  to  compete  with  it  successfully  and 
without  protection,  it  must  be  by  submitting  to  these  same 
deprivations  and  hardships?  And  are  our  laborers  to  work 
eighteen  hours  for  eighteen  pence  'i  Is  seven  shillings  a  week 
the  Democratic  standard  of  sufficiency,  for  a  laborer's  family  of 
five?  And  are  the  children  of  our  American  laborers  to  be 
doomed  to  toil  by  their  father's  side,  from  nine  years  old  and 
upwards,  shut  out  from  all  opportunity  of  being  taught  even  to 
read  the  Testament? 

What  is  to  become  of  the  Manhood,  the  Education,  the 
Morality,  the  Religion,  the  Liberty  of  this  Country  — for  they 
are  all  bound  up  in  one  bundle  of  life  together — when  such  a 
state  of  things  shall  exist  among  us  ?  Where  would  have  been 
our  blacksmiths'  boys,  if  it  had  existed  heretofore?  Not  travel- 
ling in  Europe,  like  Elihu  Burritt,  able  to  read  the  Testament  in 
a  hundred  tongues.  Not  governing  Massachusetts,  with  admi- 
rable ability  and  discretion,  like  George  N.  Briggs.  Sir,  in  every 
view  of  Philanthropy,  Morality,  Humanity,  Republicanism,  Li- 
berty, it  is  of  an  importance  which  cannot  be  over-stated,  that 
the  wages  of  labor  should  be  kept  from  falhng  to  the  English 
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or  the  European  standard.  And  to  this  end,  there  must  be  pro- 
tection, discrimination,  or  whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  it. 
We  care  not  about  words,  but  things.  We  do  not  stickle  about 
the  precise  provisions  of  the  Tariff  of  '43.  But  the  Whigs  of 
the  Union  will,  I  trust,  leave  no  step  untaken,  and  no  stone 
unturned,  to  restore  to  our  ^Revenue  system  that  great  principle 
of  discrimination  in  favor  of  American  labor,  which  our  fathers 
established,  as  among  the  first  and  best  fruits  of  their  revolution- 
ary success ;  and  which  has  now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
been  totally  discarded. 

4.  I  come,  Mr.  President,  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  last,  but  by 
no  means  the  least  momentous,  fulfilment  of  the  Whig  predic- 
tions of  1844.  It  was  the  distinct  declaration  of  all  the  Whig 
organs,  during  the  last  Presidential  canvass,  that  the  annexation 
of  Texas  would  involve  this  nation  in  war  with  Mexico.  And 
it  has  done  so. 

I  do  not  forget  that,  in  regard  to  some  incidental  questions 
connected  with  this  war,  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
among  friends  at  home,  and  differences  of  votes  among  friends  at 
Washington.  Upon  these  topics  of  controversy,  however,  I  do 
not  intend  to  touch.  If  anybody  has  come  here,  either  by  direct 
expression  or  by  covert  allusion,  to  cast  imputations,  to  provolce 
colHsions,  or  to  stir  up  strife,  I  pass  him  by,  wiih  whatever 
respect  other  people  may  think  him  entitled  to.*  We  are  assem- 
bled. Sir,  to  remember  our  agreements  and  not  our  differences. 
We  have  come  here  to  reconcile  all  differences,  and  to  do  what 
wc  can  to  sustain  and  advance  our  common  principles  and  our 
common  objects.  Let  me  only  say,  that,  if  the  differences 
among  Whigs  here,  be  no  wider  than  those  among  Whigs  at 
Washington,  on  this  subject,  a  reconciliation  will  requii'e  but  little 
expenditure  either  of  time  or  words.  You  and  I,  Sir,  certainly, 
when  we  came  to  different  conclusions  as  to  our  duty,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  never  imagined  that  we  were  parting  com- 
pany for  an  instant,  either  as  true  Whigs,  or  as  true  friends  of 
peace  on  the  one  side,  or  true  defenders  of  the  eountiy  on  the 
other.     Much  less  did  wc  dream,  that  we  were  forfeiting  any 

*  See  Kote  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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thing  of   our  mutual  respect   and   confidence.      Nor  have  we 
done  so. 

Sir,  upon  all  the  great  points  of  this  question,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  whatever.  All  agree,  that  this  war  ought 
never  to  have  been  eomraeneeel.  All  agree,  that  it  ought  to  be 
brought  to  a  close,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  No  man 
present  denies  that  it  originated,  primarily,  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas ;  and,  secondarily,  in  the  marching  of  the  American  army 
into  the  disputed  territory  beyond  the  Nueces.  And  no  man 
present  fails  to  deplore,  and  to  condemn,  both  of  these  measures. 
Nor  is  there  a  Whig  in  this  assembly,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  a 
Whig  throughout  the  Union,  who  does  not  deprecate,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  any  prosecution  of  this  w  ai,  foi  tiit,  purpose 
of  aggression,  invasion,  or  conquest. 

This,  this  is  the  matter  in  which  we  take  the  deepest  con- 
cern this  day.  Where,  when,  is  this  war  to  end,  and  what  are 
to  be  its  fruits?  Unquestionably,  we  are  not  to  foiget  that 
it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  Unque'stionabh,  we  aie  not  to 
forget  that  Mexico  must  be  willing  to  negotiate,  befoie  oui  own 
government  can  be  held  wholly  responsible  for  the  failure  of  a 
treaty  of  peace.  I  rejoice,  for  one,  that  the  admjnistiation  have 
shown  what  little  readiness  they  have  shown,  for  bunging  the 
war  to  a  conclusion.  X  have  given  them  credit  elsewhere,  for 
their  original  overtures  last  autumn;  and  1  shall  not  deny  them 
whatever  credit  they  deserve  for  their  renewed  overtures  now. 
But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  every  thing  which  takes  the  name 
or  the  form  of  an  overture  of  peace,  which  is  entitled  to  respect 
as  such.  If  it  proposes  unjust  and  unreasonable  terms;  if  it 
manifests  an  overbearing  and  oppressive  spirit;  if  it  presumes 
on  the  power  of  those  who  make  it,  or  on  the  wealiness  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  offered,  to  exact  hard  and  heartless  conditions;  if, 
especially,  it  be  of  a  character  at  once  offensive  and  injurious  to 
the  rights  of  one  of  the  nations  concerned,  and  to  the  principles 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  other ;  —  then  it  prostitutes  the  name 
of  peace,  and  its  authors  are  only  entitled  to  the  contempt 
which  belongs  to  those  who  add  hypocrisy  to  injustice. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  a  sudden  and 
serious  emergency,  demanded  of    Congress  the  means  of  meet- 
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ing  a  war,  into  which  he  had  already  plunged  the  country,  he 
pledged  himself,  in  thrice  repeated  terms,  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  settle  the  existing  disputes  between  us  and  Mexico, 
whenever  Mexico  should  be  willing  to  make,  or  to  receive 
propositions  to  that  end.  To  that  pledge  he  stands  solemnly- 
recorded  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  men.  Now,  Sir,  it  was  no 
part  of  our  existing  disputes,  at  that  time,  whether  we  should 
have  possession  of  California,  or  of  any  other  territory  beyond 
the  E-io  Grande.  And  the  President,  in  prosecuting  plans  of 
invasion  and  conquest,  which  look  to  the  permanent  acquisition 
of  any  such  territories,  will  be  as  false  to  his  own  pledges,  as  he 
is  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  bis  country, 

I  believe  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  people  of 
Massachusetts  —  I  know  I  speak  my  own  —  in  saying  that  we 
want  no  more  territorial  possessions,  to  become  the  nurseries  of 
new  slave  States.  It  goes  hard  enough  with  us,  that  the  men 
and  money  of  the  ifation  should  be  employed  for  the  defence  of 
such  acquisitions,  already  made  ;  but  to  originate  new  enterprises 
for  extending  the  area  of  slavery  by  force  of  aims,  is  revolting 
to  the  moral  sense  of  every  American  freeman. 

Sir,  I  trust  there  is  no  man  here,  who  is  not  ready  to  stand  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  country.  I  trust  there  is  no  man  here 
who  is  not  willing  to  hold  fast  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  be  its 
limits  ultimately  fixed  a  little  on  one  side,  or  a  little  on  the  other 
side,  of  the  line  of  his  own  choice.  For  myself,  I  will  not  con- 
template the  idea  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  in  any 
conceivable  event.  There  are  no  boundaries  of  sea  or  land,  of 
rock  or  river,  of  desert  or  mountain,  to  which  I  will  not  try,  at 
least,  to  caiTy  out  my  love  of  country,  whenever  they  shall  really 
be  the  boundaries  of  my  country.  If  the  day  of  dissolution 
ever  comes,  it  shall  bring  the  evidence  of  its  own  irresistible 
necessity  with  it.  I  avert  my  eyes  from  all  recognition  of  such 
a  necessity  in  the  distance.  Nor  am  I  ready  for  any  political 
organizations  or  platforms,  less  broad  and  comprehensive  than 
those  which  may  include  and  uphold  the  whole  Whig  party  of 
the  United  States.  But  all  this  is  consistent,  and  shall,  in  my 
own  case,  practically  consist,  with  a  just  sense  of  the  evils  of 
slavery ;  with  an  earnest  opposition  to  every  thing  designed  to 
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prolong  or  extend  it ;  with  a  firm  resistance  to  all  its  encroach- 
ments on  Northern  rights  ;  and  above  all,  with  an  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  all  measures  for  introducing  new  slave  States 
and  new  slave  territories  into  our  Union, 

To  this,  then,  let  us  pledge  our  united  and  cordial  efForts.  Let 
us  call  on  the  Executive  to  conform  strictly  to  his  pledges  as  to 
the  present  war.  Let  us  demand  of  him  to  desist  from  all 
schemes  of  aggression  and  conquest.  Let  us  demand  of  him 
not  inconsiderately  to  reject  the  proifered  mediation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  at  any  rate  to  confine  all  his  military  movements  to 
the  one  great  end  of  securing  the  restoration  of  peace.  Let  us, 
above  all  things,  protest,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  against, 
all  measures  which  shall  add  another  inch  of  slave-hoiding  terri- 
tory to  the  Union.  In  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  8th  of  August  last,  we  have  a  sign 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  full  of  encourage- 
ment.    In  that  sign,  let  us  go  on  and  conquer. 

Massachusetts  Whigs  cannot  fail  to  conquer,  Mr.  President, 
with  this  and  the  other  great  issues  to  which  I  have  alluded,  in 
fit  conjunction  before  them.  With  good  candidates,  and  in  a 
good  cause,  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  all  but  invincible. 
Never  had  they  better  candidates,  —  never  a  better  cause,  than 
now;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  their  entire  and  triumphant 
success,  but  those  united,  vigorous,  determined  efforts,  which  th<.> 
spirit  of  this  meeting  assures  me  will  be  made. 
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If  I  could  have  selected  my  own  time  for  addressing  tlit^ 
committee,  I  would  not  have  followed  so  closely  in  the  wake  of 
my  honorable  and  excellent  friend  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Toombs,) 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  But,  after  watching  and  strug- 
gling for  the  floor  for  three  or  four  days,  I  cannot  forego  the 
opportunity  of  saying  what  I  have  to  say  now,  even  to  avoid 
the  disadvantage  of  placing  my  remarks  in  immediate  contrast 
with  a  speech,  which  has  attracted  so  large  a  measure  of  atten- 
tion and  admiration. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. I  certainly  cannot  vote  for  it  in  its  present  shape.  I 
doubt  whether  I  can  be  brought  to  vote  for  it  in  any  shape, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country.  But,  before 
dealing  with  its  particular  provisions,  or  with  the  principles  and 
policy  which  it  involves,  I  desire  to  submit  a  few  considerations 
of  a  more  general  and  comprehensive  character. 

I  am  not  one  of  those,  Mr.  Chairman  —  if,  indeed,  there  be 
any  such  in  this  House — who  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
vote  against  all  supplies  in  a  time  of  war,  because  they  do  not 
approve  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  commenced,  or  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Regarding  war  as  an  evil  which 
no  language  can  exaggerate ;  deprecating  nothing  more  earn- 
estly than  a  necessity  of  rendering  myself  in  any  degree  respon- 
sible for  its  existence  or  continuance ;  desiring  nothing  so  sin- 
cerely as  an  opportunity  of  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  peace 
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of  my  country  and  of  the  world ;  I  yet  acknowledge  that  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  I  should  feel  constrained  to  vote  men 
and  money  for  prosecuting  hostilities,  even  though  they  had 
originated  in  measures  which  I  utterly  condemned.  I  may  say, 
in  a  word,  and  without  further  specification,  that  I  am  ready  to 
vote  for  the  defence  of  my  country,  now  and  always ;  and,  when 
a  foreign  army  is  on  our  borders,  or  a  foreign  squadron  in  our 
bays,  I  shall  never  be  for  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
the  quarrel,  or  to  ascertain  who  struck,  or  who  provoked,  the  iirst 
blow,  before  doing  whatever  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  do,  to 
drive  back  the  invaders,  and  to  vindicate  the  inviolability  of  our 
soil.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  for 
our  defence  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  to 
cripple  the  resources,  and  crush  the  power,  of  those  who  may 
insist  on  disturbing  our  peace.  When  such  a  necessity  exists, 
and  is  clearly  manifested,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  meeting  its 
responsibilities. 

And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Giddinga,)  that  I  cannot  acknowledge  the 
entire  applicability  to  the  present  issue,  of  those  British  prece- 
dents which  he  held  up  for  our  imitation  a  few  days  ago.  I  am 
not  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  any  very  close  analogy  between 
the  struggle  of  the  American  colonies  in  1776,  and  that  of  the 
Mexicans  now.  Still  less  analogy  is  there  between  a  vote  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  a  vote  of  the  American 
House  of  Representatives.  A  refusal  of  supplies  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  is,  generally  speaking,  equivalent  to  a 
change  of  administration.  No  British  Ministry  can  hold  their 
places  in  defiance  of  such  a  vote.  A  successful  opposition  to 
supplies  in  time  of  war,  is  thus  almost  certain  to  result  in  bring- 
ing forthwith  into  power  a  Ministry  opposed  to  its  further  prose- 
cution ;  and  the  kingdom  is  not  left  to  encounter  the  dangers 
which  might  result  from  a  conflict,  upon  such  a  subject,  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  authorities.  It  is  not  so  here. 
No  vote  of  Congress  can  change  our  administration.  If  it  could, 
the  present  administration  would  have  expired  on  Saturday  last, 
when  a  tax,  which  they  had  solemnly  declared  was  essential  to 
furnish  them  with  the  sinews  of  war,  was  so  emphatically  de- 
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jiied.  If  it  could,  the  present  administration  would  have  gone 
out  on  Tuesday  last,  when  their  demand  for  a  Lieutenant- Gene- 
ral, was  so  unceremoniously  laid  on  the  table.  No  British  Min- 
istry, in  these  days,  could  have  survived  for  an  hour  two  such 
signal  defeats. 

But  our  Executive  is  elected  for  a  terra  of  years,  and  his 
Cabinet  are  quite  independent  of  our  votes.  A  refusal  of  all 
supplies  might  hamper  and  embarrass  an  Executive,  and  give 
an  enemy  the  advantage  of  divided  counsels,  but  could  hardly 
enforce  a  change  of  policy,  or  secure  a  concerted  action  in  favor 
of  peace.  Certainly,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  mode  contem- 
plated by  our  Constitution  for  putting  an  end  to  a  war,  when  it 
has  once  been  commenced.  The  people  alone  can  apply  the 
potent  styptic,  the  magical  Erocchieri,  for  stopping  the  effusion  of 
blood,  if  it  be  the  Executive  will  that  blood  shall  continue  to  flow. 
It  is  their  prerogative  to  change  the  administration,  and  the  day 
is  coming,  though  farther  off  than  some  of  us  might  wish,  when 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  it. 

While,  therefore,  Sir,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  the 
illustrious  statesmen  of  Old  England,  whose  names  have  been 
introduced  into  this  debate  —  Burke,  Barre,  Fox,  and  Chatham 
—  and  honor  them  especially  for  their  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of 
American  rights,  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  making  their 
conduct  in  the  British  Parliament  in  1776,  the  exact  model  of 
my  own  conduct  here  and  now.  I  turn  rather  to  the  example 
and  authority  of  American  statesmen,  hardly  less  distinguished, 
and  no  less  worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation.  If  ever  there 
was  a  man  of  pure  life,  of  stern  integrity,  of  exalted  patriotism 
in  our  country,  it  was  John  Jay ;  a  member  of  the  first  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  author  of  one  of  those  masterly 
papers,  emanating  from  that  body,  which  called  forth  the  well- 
remembered  commendation  of  Lord  Chatham  himself;  the  first 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  of  whom  it  has  been 
beautifully  said,  that  "when  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  judicial 
robe  fell  on,  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  not  as  spotless  as 
itself."  He  was  no  friend  to  war  in  general,  or  to  tlie  last  war 
in  which  this  country  was  involved  in  particular.  But  in  writ- 
ing to  a  kindred  spirit  during  the  existence  of  that  war,  he  ex- 
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pressed  sentiments  in  which  I  so  heartily  concur,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  reading  them  to  the  committee : 


D    TIMOrHV   PICKERISG. 


ID,  November  1, 1814. 

"  It  is  not  clear  to  me  lliat  Britain  did  then  expect  or  desire  to  conclude  the  war 
quite  so  soon.  As  to  her  present  or  future  disposition  to  peace,  or  hoir  far  it  has  been, 
or  may  bo  affected  by  a  settled  or  by  a  still  fluctuating  state  of  things  in  Europe,  or 
by  calculations  of  our  becoming  more  united  or  more  divided,  cannot  now  be  known. 
If  we  should  change  our  rulers,  and  fill  their  places  with  men  free  from  blame,  the 
restoration  of  peace  might  doubtless  be  more  easily  accomplished.  Such  a  change 
will  come;  but  not  while  the  prevailing  popular  delusion  continues  to  deceive  and 
mislead  bo  great  a  portion  of  our  citizens. 

"  Things  being  as  they  are,  I  think  we  cannot  bo  too  perfectly  united  in  a  determi- 
nation to  defend  our  country,  nor  be  too  vigilant  in  walching  and  resolutely  examin- 
ing the  condnct  of  the  administration  in  all  its  departments,  candidly  and  openly 
ccording  as  it  may  deserve  the  one  or 

Mr.  Giddings.  Will  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  permit 
me  to  offer  one  word  of  explanation? 

Tub  Speaker.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield 
the  floor  ? 

Mr,  Winthrop.     Certainly,  Sir. 

Mr,  Giddings.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  dis- 
tinctly understand  that,  in  so  many  words,  I  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that,  if  the  army  should  be  withdrawn  within  the  legiti- 
mate limits  of  the  United  States,  there  would  be  but  one  voice 
in  the  country  in  favor  of  a  war  to  repel  invasion. 

Mr.  Winthrop.  I  cheerfully  give  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
the  benefit  of  the  explanation,  and  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  casting  any  reflection  upon  his  conduct. 

Sir,  I  concur  entirely  in  both  the  propositions  contained  in 
this  paragraph  which  I  have  just  read  from  the  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Jay.  I  think  "we  cannot  be  too  perfectly  united  in  a 
determination  to  defend  our  country,"  wherever  that  defence 
may  be  involved,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  this  war  and  in  all 
other  wars ;  and  I  think  that  "  we  cannot  be  too  vigilant  either 
in  watching  and  resolutely  examining  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  all  its  departments,  candidly  and  openly  giving 
decided  approbation  or  decided  censure,  according  as  it  may 
deserve  the  one  or  the  other."    For,  while  I  am  not  willing  to  class 
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myself  with  those  who  are  for  refusing  all  supplies,  even  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged ; 
while  I  maintain  that  some  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
support  of  our  armies  and  the  defence  of  our  country,  as  long 
as  a  foreign  nation  is  in  arms  against  us,  declining  all  overtures 
of  peace ;  I  must  also  disavow  all  sympathy  with  those  who 
proclaim  their  intention  to  sanction  all  the  measures  of  the 
Administration,  blindly  and  implicitly,  and  to  vote  for  whatever 
amount  of  money,  and  whatever  number  of  men,  they  may  see 
fit  to  demand.  I  cannot  regard  such  a  course  as  either  called 
for  by  patriotism  or  consistent  with  principle.  Still  less  do  I 
acquiesce  in  the  doctrine,  which  would  impose  silence  upon  all 
who  cannot  approve  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion. I  have  no  faith  in  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
hold  our  peace,  in  order  that  the  Executive  may  make  peace 
with  Mexico.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that,  if  this  war  is  ever 
to  be  brought  to  an  end,  it  is  time  for  those  who  desire  that  con- 
summation, to  speak  out  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  know  of  nothing  of  less  favorable  augury  for 
the  destinies  of  our  country,  than  the  disposition  which  has 
been  manifested  by  the  Administration  and  its  friends  to  stifle 
inquiry,  to  suppress  discussion,  to  overawe  every  thing  like  free 
comment  and  criticism,  in  regard  to  the  war  in  which  we  are 
now  involved. 

When  any  one  of  the  vessels  of  our  Navy  meets  with  a  dis- 
aster at  sea,  is  wrecked  in  a  gale,  or  stranded  on  a  lee-shore,  a 
court  of  inquiry  is  forthwith  instituted  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  catastrophe.  Her  officers  demand  it.  The  Government 
exact  it.  It  is  considered  due  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  all 
concerned,  that  it  should  be  clearly  seen  whether  there  has  been 
any  carelessness,  or  any  culpableness,  on  the  part  of  any  of  those 
to  whom  she  has  been  intrusted ;  and,  if  so,  who  is  the  guiiiy 
party. 

But  now,  when  the  ship  of  State  has  been  involved  in  the 
deepest  disaster  which  can  befall  her,  when  she  has  been  ar- 
rested on  that  track  of  tranquil  liberty  for  which  she  was  de- 
signed, and  has  been  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  foreign  war,  we 
find  her  commander  and  his  officers  and  pilote  all '  denouncing. 
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any  investigation  of  their  conduct,  and  imperlousiy  demanding 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives  that  they  shall  rest  satis- 
fied with  a  one-sided,  ex  parte  vindication  of  their  acts  and 
motives.  All  denial,  all  doubt,  of  the  supreme  wisdom  and  con- 
summate justice  of  their  conduct  is  boldly  condemned  from  the 
very  quarter-deck  itself,  not  without  ominous  glances  at  the  yard- 
arm  ;  and  those  who  honestly  entertain  misgivings  as  to  their 
course,  are  called  upon  to  close  their  lips,  or  to  submit  to  the 
base  imputation  of  "  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 

Sir,  if  this  be  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  Democracy,  it 
can  only  be  of  that  sort  of  Democracy  which  is  to  find  its  legiti- 
mate goal  in  despotism.  If  such  a  doctrine  is  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  this  House,  we  had  better  resort  to  the  old  custom 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  send  our  Speaker,  at  the  opening 
of  every  Congress,  to,  the  President,  to  beg  that  he  will  graciously 
grant  to  his  most  faithful  Commons  the  privilege  of  free  debate. 
Nay,  we  might  as  well  resort  at  once  to  the  old  Roman  practice, 
in  time  of  war,  and  invest  our  Chief  Magistrate  with  the  irre- 
sponsible prerogative  of  the  dictatorship,  and  leave  him  alone  to 
take  care  that  the  Republic  receives  uo  detriment. 

We  are  gravely  told  that  we  may  question  the  policy  and 
justice  of  an  administration  in  time  of  peace  as  much  as  we 
please;  but  that  when  we  are  engaged  in  war,  all  such  ques- 
tioning is  unpatriotic  and  treasonable.  So,  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  rulers  of  our  Republic  shall  content  themselves  with  some 
ordinary  measure  of  misconduct,  with  some  cheap  and  vulgar 
misdemeanor,  the  people  may  arraign  and  impeach  them  to 
their  heart's  content.  But  let  them  only  lift  themselves  boldly 
to  the  perpetration  of  a  flagrant  crime,  let  them  only  dare  to 
commit  the  very  worst  act  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  they 
are  to  find  their  impunity  in  the  very  enormity  of  their  conduct, 
and  are  to  be  safely  screened  behind  the  mountain  of  their  own 
misdoing  I 

This,  Su-,  is  the  length  to  which  the  President  has  gone  in  his 
message.  This  is  the  length  to  which  gentlemen  have  followed . 
him  on  this  floor.  Be  it,  say  they,  that  this  war  is,  in  your 
judgment,  wholly  unjustifiable ;  be  it,  that  it  has  been  commenced  • 
by  Executive  assumption  and  usurpation;  be  it,  that  it  is  prose- 
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cuted  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent  with  tlie  Constitution  of 
our  country  ;  yet,  as  it  is  a  war,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
is  this  monstrous  wrong,  you  must  not  open  your  lips ;  you  must 
not  express  or  intimate  opposition  or  discontent ;  you  must  not 
inquire,  discuss,  or  do  any  thing  hut  vote  supplies  for  its  vigor- 
ous prosecution.  The  enemy  will  hear  you,  and  will  derive 
«  aid  and  comfort "  from  your  conduct,  and  you  yourselves  will 
be  guilty  of  treason. 

Sir,  I  say,  let  the  enemy  hear  —  let  the  enemy  hear,  and  let 
the  world  hear,  all  that  we  say  and  all  that  we  think  on  this 
subject,  rather  than  out  rights  of  free  discussion  shall  be  thus 
wrenched  from  us,  and  rather  than  the  principles  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  the  spirit  of  our  government  shall  thus  he  subverted 
and  crushed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  find  no  words  strong  enough  to  express 
my  utter  reprobation  and  condemnation  of  this  abhorrent  doc- 
trine. The  doctrine  that,  whenever  war  exists,  whether  pro- 
duced by  the  acts  of  others  or  fay  our  own  act,  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  to  resign  all  discretion  and  discrimination 
as  to  the  measures  by  which,  and  the  objects  for  which,  it  is  to 
be  carried  on  !  The  doctrine  that,  in  time  of  war,  we  are  bound 
by  the  obligations  of  patriotism  to  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck 
of  Executive  power,  and  !et  it  prance  and  plunge  according  to 
its  own  wild  and  ungoverned  impulses  1  I  have  heard  before  of 
standing  by  one's  country  right  or  wrong,  and  much  as  we  may 
scorn  such  a  sentiment  as  a  general  principle,  there  is  at  least 
one  sense  in  which  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  revolt  from  it.  As  a 
maxim  of  defence,  in  time  of  danger,  its  propriety  cannot  be 
disputed.  But  whence  came  this  doctrine  that  we  are  to  stand 
by  the  Executive,  right  or  wrong  1  From  what  soil  of  Democracy 
has  it  sprung?  In  what  part  of  our  Republican  history  do  you 
find  the  germ  from  which  it  has  now  so  suddenly  burst  forth? 

Sir,  the  Democracy  of  other  days  is  not  without  a  voice  on 
this  subject ;  a  voice  of  warning,  a  voice  of  rebuke,  which  I 
trust  will  not  be  heard  in  vain.  Every  body  will  remember  a 
celebrated  controversy  which  occurred  between  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  James  Madison  in  the  year  1793,  on  the  subject  of  the 
■Proclamation  of  Neutrality.      But  every  one  is  not  familiar, 
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perhaps,  with  the  principles  brought  under  consideration  in  that 
masterly  discussion.  I  beg  leave  to  refresh  the  memories  of 
gentlemen  with  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  papers  of  James 
Madison  on  that  occasion : 

"Ereryjuat  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this  subject  admonishes  the  public  of  tlie 
necessity  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the  received,  and  the  fundamenUil  doctrina 
of  the  Constitution,  that  the  power  to  declare  war,  including  the  power  of  judging  of 
the  causes  of  war,  is  fully  and  exclusively  vested  in  the  Legislature ;  that  the  Execu- 
tive has  no  right,  in  any  ease,  to  decide  the  question  whether  there  is  or  is  not  cause 
for  declaring  war ;  that  the  right  of  convening  and  informing  Congi'ess,  whenever  such 
a  question  seems  to  call  for  a  decision,  is  ail  the  right  which  the  Constitution  has 
deemed  requisite  or  proper;  and  tha(  for  such,  more  than  for  any  otlier  contingency, 
this  right  was  spedally  given  Ifl  the  Executive. 

"In  no  part  of  the  Constitution  is  more  wisdom  to  be  found  than  in  the  clause 
which  confides  the  question  of  war  or  peace  to  the  legislative,  and  not  to  the  Execu- 
tive department.  Besides  the  ohjection  to  such  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  powers, 
the  Irnst  and  the  temptation  woold  be  too  great  for  any  one  man ;  not  such  as  nature 
may  offer  as  the  prodigy  of  many  centuries,  but  such  as  may  be  expected  in  the  ordi- 
nary successions  of  magistracy.  War  is  in  fact  the  true  nurse  of  Executive  aggran- 
dizement.  In  war,  a  physical  force  is  to  be  created,  and  it  is  the  Executive  will  which 
is  to  direct  it.  In  war,  the  public  treasures  are  to  be  unlocked,  and  it  is  the  Exeouiire 
hand  which  is  to  dispense  them.  In  war,  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  ofSee  are  to 
be  multiplied,  and  it  is  the  Executive  patronage  under  which  they  are  to  be  enjoyed. 
It  is  in  war,  finally,  that  laurels  are  lo  be  gathered,  and  ii  is  the  Executive  brow  they 
are  to  encircle.  The  strongest  passions  and  most  dangerous  weaknesses  of  the  human 
breast — ambition,  avarice,  vanity,  the  honorable  or  venial  love  of  fame  —  are  all  in 
conspiracy  against  the  desire  and  duty  of  peace. 

"  Hence  it  has  grown  into  an  axiom,  that  the  Executive  is  the  department  of  power 
most  distinguished  by  its  propensity  to  war;  hence  it  is  the  practice  of  all  States,  in 
proportion  as  Ihey  are  free,  to  disarm  this  propensity  of  its  influence. 

"  As  the  best  praise,  then,  that  can  be  pronounced  on  an  Executive  ma^slrato  is, 
that  he  is  the  friend  of  peace — a  praise  that  rises  in  its  valae  as  there  may  be  a  known 
capacity  to  shine  in  war  —  so  it  must  bo  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  free  people 
to  mark  the  first  omen  in  the  society  of  principles  that  may  stimalaie  the  hopes  of 
other  magistrates  of  another  propensity,  to  intnide  into  questions  on  which  its  gratifi- 
cation depends.  If  a  fi'ee  people  be  a  wise  people  also,  they  will  not  forget  that  the 
danger  of  surprise  can  never  be  so  great  as  when  the  advocates  for  the  prerogative  of 
war  can  sheathe  it  in  a  symbol  of  peace. 

"  The  Constitution  has  manifested  a  similar  prudence  in  refusing  to  the  Exeeutivo 
the  sole  power  of  making  peace.  The  trust,  in  this  instance,  also,  would  be  too  great 
for  the  wisdom,  and  the  temptations  too  strong  for  the  viriuc,  of  a  single  citizen." 

And  there  is  another  paragraph  in  one  of  the  same  papers  of 
infinitely  more  significant  import : 

"  Those  who  are  to  conduct  a  war,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  proper  or 
safe  judges,  whether  a  war  ought  to  be  commenced,  continued  or  concluded.    Tliey 
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are  barred  from  Ihe  latter  functLons  bj  a  great  principle  in  free  government,  annlogous 
to  that  vfhich  separates  the  sword  from  the  purse,  or  the  power  of  executing  from  the 
power  of  enacting  laws." 

Much  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  the  doctrines  of  old-faKhioned  Federalism.  Now 
here.  Sir,  are  the  doctrines  of  old-fashioned  Democracy,  in  the 
very  language  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  honored  masters, 
And  how  strangely  do  they  contrast  with  the  manifestoes  of 
that  modern  brood,  which  boast  themselves  so  vaingloriously  of 
their  borrowed  plumes !  In  which  one  of  these  golden  sentences 
of  James  Madison  do  you  find  any  justification  of  the  idea,  that 
the  Executive  department  of  the  government  is  to  be  implicitly 
trusted  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the  vigilance  of  Congress  is  to 
suffer  itself  to  be  lulled  asleep  by  the  insipid  opiate  of  a  Presi- 
dent's message  ?  What  can  be  more  emphatic  than  the  declara- 
tion, that  "  those  who  are  to  conduct  a  war  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  proper  or  safe  judges  whether  a  war  ought  to  be 
commenced,  continued,  or  concluded?"  Who  can  read  these 
paragraphs  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  sentiment 
which  pervades  them,  that  if  the  true  spirit  of  Democracy  calls 
upon  us  ever  to  be  jealous,  with  an  exceeding  jealousy,  of  Exe- 
cutive power,  it  is  when  that  power  has  been  armed  with  the 
fearful  prerogative  of  war,  and  when,  as  now,  that  prerogative 
is  masked  behind  "  a  symbol  of  peace  ? "  If  the  democratic 
sensibilities  of  James  Madison  were  startled  and  shoched,  when 
George  Washington,  that  "prodigy  of  many  centuries,"  as  he 
well  entitled  him,  thought  fit  to  forestall  the  deliberations  of 
Congress  by  issuing  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  what  would 
he  have  said  had  he  lived  to  see  a  President,  "  such  as  may  be 
expected  in  the  ordinary  successions  of  magistracy,"  not  merely 
involving  the  country  in  war  by  his  own  acts,  but  proceeding  to 
stigmatize  as  traitors  all  who  may  think  fit  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  war,  or  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  it  ought 
to  be  continued  or  concluded  ? 

But  we  have  been  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  whoever  else  may 
undertake  to  cavil  at  the  course  of  the  administration  in  rela-, 
tion  to  this  war,  it  does  not  belong  to  those  who  voted  for  it  to 
do  so.      We  were  elegantly  and  courteously  informed,  some 
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days  ago,  that  the  man  who  voted  for  the  war,  (meaning,  of 
course,  for  the  bill  of  May  13,)  and  who  now  complains  of  the 
Executive,  must  be  little  better  than  a  knave, 

Now,  Sir,  I  voted  for  the  bill  of  May  13,  and  I  complain  of 
the  Executive  ;  and  I  stand  here  to  vindicate  the  character  and 
the  consistency  of  those  to  whom  this  foul  epithet  has  been  so 
flippantly  applied.  And  let  me  say  at  once,  that  it  is  from  the 
very  fact  that  I  voted  for  that  bill,  that  I  feel  all  the  greater  right, 
and  all  the  greater  obligation,  to  complain  of  the  course  of  the 
administration. 

What,  Sir,  was  the  bill  of  May  13th?  I  deny  totally  that  a 
vote  for  that  bill  was,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term,  a  vote  for 
the  war.  It  certainly  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  President, 
or  any  of  his  friends,  to  call  it  so.  The  President  told  us  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  May  that  the  war  existed.  It  existed,  as  he 
said,  and  as  the  preamble  of  the  bill  repeated,  "  by  the  act  of 
Mexico,"  It  existed,  as  many  of  us  thought,  who  protested  at 
the  time  against  the  justice  of  the  preamble,  and  have  never 
ceased  protesting  against  it  from  that  day  to  this,  by  his  own 
act.  At  any  rate,  the  war  existed,  as  the  President  said,  as  the 
bill  said,  as  I  thought  then,  and  as  I  think  still.  For  I  have 
never  doubted  for  a  moment,  that  a  state  of  things  had  at  that 
time  been  brought  about,  between  this  country  and  Mexico, 
which  called  for  a  recognition,  on  both  sides,  of  the  existence  of 

What,  then,  was  the  bill  of  May  13th  ?  It  was  a  bill  to  give 
to  the  Executive  the  war  power,  to  meet  an  exigency  of  exist- 
ing war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  accomplish  the 
great  purpose,  which  he  so  solemnly  professed  to  have  at  heart, 
of  reestablishing  an  honorable  peace.  This,  Sir,  is  what  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  voted  for. 

Doubtless,  our  action  was  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  General  Taylor's  army ;  nor  can  I  fail  to  protest 
against  the  assertion  of  an  honorable  member,  that  we  must 
have  known  that  the  army  would  have  extricated  itself  before 
the  succors  authorized  by  the  bill  could  reach  them.  We  could 
not,  by  any  possibility,  have  known  any  such  thing.  It  might 
have  been  regarded  as  probable  that  General  Taylor  would  either. 
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have  been  victorious,  or  have  been  vanquished,  before  that  time. 
But  not  few  nor  feeble  were  the  apprehensions  that  he  might 
have  been  vanquished.  And  if  such  a  result  had  occurred  —  if 
our  army  had  been  conquered,  and  the  captives  had  been  marched 
off  to  the  mines,  I  leave  it  to  others  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
saying,  that  there  would  then  have  been  no  occasion  for  men  and 
money  to  rescue  and  redeem  them. 

The  exigency,  however,  was  not  one  for  calculating  chances, 
or  speculating  on  probabilities.  The  war  existed;  and  I  know 
of  no  mode  of  meeting  an  existing  war  but  by  a  prompt  exer- 
cise of  the  war  power.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  to  which  the 
Irish  maxim  may  be  well  appHed,  that  "the  best  way  to  avoid  a 
difficulty  is  to  meet  it  plump."  And  so  far,  while  I  entertain 
the  most  perfect  respect  for  those  who  differed  from  me,  and 
freely  admit  that  the  preamble  of  the  bill  furnished  ample  ground 
for  honest  and  patriotic  disagreement,  I  have  nothing  to  regret 
in  the  vote  which  I  gave  for  the  substantial  provisions  of  that 
bill. 

But  now.  Sir,  comes  the  question,  suggested  by  the  remarks 
of  more  than  one  gentleman  in  this  debate.  Because  we  have 
voted,  six  months  ago,  under  these, circumstances,  or  tinder  any 
other  circumstances,  to  confer  the  war  power  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, are  we  therefore  bound  to  acquiesce  in  any  and  every 
measure  for  which  he  may  see  fit  to  employ  that  power  ?  Be-- 
cause  for  these  reasons,  or  for  any  reasons,  we  have  intrusted 
that  fearful  prerogative  to  the  officer  to  whom  the  Constitution 
assigns  it,  when  it  is  to  be  wielded  at  all,  are  we  therefore 
responsible  for  his  whole  exercise  of  it,  and  absolutely  estopped 
from  complaining  of  any  perversion  or  abuse  of  it? 

This  is  an  extraordinary  doctrine,  indeed  !  Suppose,  Sir,  that 
the  President  had  been  found  exercising  this  power  with  tame- 
ness,  or  with  downright  treachery ;  suppose  he  had  suffered  our 
armies  to  be  taken  captive,  and  onr  strongholds  to  be  surren- 
dered ;  suppose  he  had  invited  an  invasion  of  our  undisputed 
national  soil  on  this  side  of  the  Nueces,  or  on  this  side  of  the 
Sabine  ;  suppose  he  had  been  discovered  entering  into  traitorous 
agreement  with  the  enemy,  and  admitting  their  chosen  leader  not 
merely  into  their  own  territory,  but  into  ours,  —  should  we  have 
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had  no  right  of  arraigning  him  before  the  country  ?  No  man 
■will  pat  forth  so  preposterous  an  idea.  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  found  perverting  the  authority,  aslied  by  hira  and 
given  to  him  as  an  instrument  of  peace,  to  the  purposes  of  in- 
vasion and  conquest,  and  embarking  the  nation  in  a  mad  crusade 
of  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  is  it  not  equally  our  right  and 
our  bounden  duty  to  call  him  to  account?  Is  it  not  especially 
the  right,  and  preeminen%  the  duty,  of  those  who  have  aided 
in  giving  him  that  power,  upon  far  other  pretexts,  and  for  far 
other  objects,  to  hold  him  to  his  responsibility  ? 

Sir,  I  repeat,  it  ia  because  the  President  holds  this  tremendous 
instrument  partly  by  my  vote,  that  I  feel  constrained  to  examine 
well  into  his  course,  and  to  demand  of  him,  vainly  perhaps,  but 
audibly  and  earnestly,  to  remember  his  pledges,  and  to  pause 
from  the  prosecution  of  a  policy,  at  total  variance  with  the  origi- 
nal intentions  of  Congress,  and  with  all  the  institutions  and 
interests  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  remarks  which  I  may  see  fit  to  make, 
now  or  hereafter,  in  relation  to  the  existing  war,  I  do  not  intend 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  Mexico.  I  do  not  deny,  I  never  have 
denied,  that  we  have  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Mexi- 
can Government.  Grossly  exaggerated  as  I  regard  many  of  the 
representations  of  the  President,  and  of  his  supporters  on  this 
floor,  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  spoliations  upon 
our  commerce,  I  yet  freely  admit  that  Mexico  has  been  much  at 
fault  in  all  this  matter.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to  deny  that  she  has 
been  at  fault  in  many  other  matters  of  more  recent  occurrence. 
She  was  wrong  in  not  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas 
many  years  ago.  She  was  wrong,  when  she  at  last  proposed  to 
make  that  acknowledgment,  in  aifixing  to  it  a  condition  which 
could  do  her  no  manner  of  good,  and  which  was  sure  to  be  con- 
strued into  an  offence  to  others.  She  was  wrong  in  breaking 
off  so  abruptly  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  United  States, 
when  the  act  of  annexation  had  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. She  was  wrong  in  not  receiving  Mr.  Slidell  agreeably  to 
the  understanding  between  the  two  Governments,  as  I  conceive, 
when  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  of  peace  more  than  a  year  ago. 
She  was  wrong  in  not  returning  a  more  conciliatory  reply  to  the 
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renewed  overtures  of  the  Administration  in  July  last.  And  she 
will  again  have  been  wrong  if  she  shall  have  persisted,  (as  I 
fear,)  on  the  assembling  of  her  new  Congress,  in  a  final  and 
unqualified  rejection  of  all  proffers  of  negotiation. 

I  do  not  say  that  any,  or  all,  of  these  acts  have  furnished  the 
Administration  with  reasonable  grounds  for  making  war  upon 
her.  Far  from  it.  Nor  can  I  say  that  I  am  altogether  aston- 
ished that  Mexico  has  pursued  such  a  course.  No  man  can 
wonder  that  the  Mexican  blood  should  have  been  roused  by  the 
policy  which  has  been  manifested  by  some  portions  of  the 
American  people.  She  has  had  quite  too  much  reason  for 
apprehending  that  there  was  a  settled  purpose  in  this  country  of 
ultimately  despoiling  her  of  some  of  her  most  valuable  domains. 
And  unless  we  can  discover  some  ethereal  vapor,  like  that  recent- 
ly invented  for  preventing  the  pain  of  surgical  operations,  and 
which  will  render  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  insensible  io 
their  own  dismemberment,  we  could  hardly  expect  her  to  he 
entirely  cool  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  process. 

Still,  I  hold  her  to  have  been  wrong.  Her  pride  has  outrun 
her  prudence ;  her  blood  has  got  the  better  of  her  judgment ;  and 
she  has  done  much  to  bring  upon  herself  the  worst  evils  she  has 
apprehended,  by  a  precipitate  and  passionate  attempt  to  prevent 
them.  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  be  understood  to 
say  to  Mexico,  that  if  I  were  a  Mexican,  as  I  am  an  American, 
I  would  not  lay  down  my  arms  while  an  American  soldier  was 
on  the  soil  of  my  country.  Glad  as  I  should  be  to  see  every 
American  soldier  withdrawn  from  her  soil ;  sincere  as  I  am  in 
believing  that  our  own  Administration  could  not  adopt  a  wiser 
or  more  honorable  course ;  strong  as  I  am  in  the  hope,  that  if, 
through  mutual  suggestions  to  a  third  Power,  or  in  any  other 
way,  it  could  be  clearly  understood  that,  in  such  an  event,  satis- 
factory terms  of  accommodation  could  be  agreed  upon,  the 
Administration  would  not  hesitate,  as  it  ought  not  to  hesitate, 
to  make  the  movement ;  I  still  cannot  counsel  Mexico  to  insist 
on  such  a  preliminary. 

No,  Sir ;  if  I  had  a  voice  which  I  believed  would  reach  beyond 
the  little  circle  of  this  hall ;  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  what 
an  honorable  member  from  Georgia  —  unintentionally,  I  am 
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sure — was  disposed  to  charge  upon  some  of  us  a  few  days  ago, 
"  circulate  a  speech  among  the  enemy;"  if  I  could  reach  the  ear 
of  the  Mexican  rulers  or  the  Mexican  people,  or  could  address  a 
word  to  that  intelligent  and  accomplished  gentleman  who  was 
known  to  us  all  so  favorably  little  more  than  a  year  ago — Gen- 
eral Almonte  —  and  who  seems  now  to  be  about  to  assume  the 
very  lead  in  the  conduct  of  his  country's  affairs,  I  would  say  to 
him,  I  would  say  to  them,  as  one  who  has  been  uniformly 
opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  —  as  one  who  at  this 
moment  desires  no  peace  but  such  as  shall  be  honorable  to  both 
countries,  to  Mexico  as  well  as  to  the  United  States, —  as  one 
who  does  not  desire  to  see  one  acre  of  territory  taken  from  Mex- 
ico as  the  result  of  this  war,  —  I  would  say  to  them  and  to  him : 
"  Abandon  something  of  this  haughty  spirit ;  abate  something  of 
this  false  pride,  which  is  hurrying  you  to  your  ruin ;  reconsider, 
renounce,  these  resolutions  of  unyielding  defiance  which  you 
seem  rashly  to  have  adopted;  and  proclaim,  without  further 
delay,  some  terms  upon  which  you  are  ready  to  meet  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  an  amicable  settlement  of 
all  matters  in  dispute."  I  would  say  to  them,  that  they  had 
done  enough  to  exhibit  their  courage,  and  to  signalize  their 
chivalrous  sensibility  to  the  national  honor.  I  would  tell  them, 
that  Palo  Alto,  and  the  Eesaca  de  la  Palma,  and  the  heights  of 
Monterey,  had  akeady  placed  their  reputation  for  spirit  and  valor 
quite  above  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  I  would  tell  them,  too, 
that  they  had  nothing,  nothing  whatever,  to  expect  from  any 
differences  of  opinion  or  dissensions  of  parties  here  ;  that,  how- 
ever anxious  some  of  us  might  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
however  earnest  we  might  be  in  rebuking  the  measures  by 
which  it  was  commenced,  and  in  condemning  any  unnecessary 
prosecution  of  it,  there  was  yet  no  party  and  no  person  in  the 
country  from  whom  they  could  expect  either  "  aid  or  comfort ; " 
and  that  all  such  imputations,  whether  coming  from  the  White 
House  or  from  any  other  quarter,  were  as  baseless  as  they  were 
base.  I  would  tell  them,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  my  judgment, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  all  parties,  it  would  be  the  truest  policy 
and  the  highest  honor  of  Mexico  to  specify  some  terras,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  on  which  she  would  meet  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  o£  an  amicable  arrangement. 
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This,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  my  speech  to  Mexico;  and  if 
there  bo  any  thing  treasonable  in  it,  I  submit  myself  to  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution. 

But,  while  these  are  the  views  which  I  entertain  sincerely  and 
strongly  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  side  of  this  question,  do  I 
therefore  justify  the  war  upon  oui  side  ?  Because  Mexico  has 
not  acted  in  many  particulars  according  to  my  ideas  of  right  and 
justice,  am  I  therefore  for  pressing  her  to  the  wall  with  fire  and 
sword  1  Because  she  obstinately  resists  all  overtures  for  nego- 
tiation, must  I  therefore  sanction  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  overrunning  her  territory  and  seizing  her  dominions  ? 
No  such  thing.  I  utterly  condemn  the  manner  in  which  the 
war  was  commenced,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  seems  now  about 
to  be  prosecuted,  and  I  shall  never  hesitate  to  say  so. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  I  shall  say  but  few  words.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  its  primary  cause  was  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas;  a  measure  pressed  upon  the  country,  by  its 
peculiar  advocates,  with  the  view  of  strengthening,  extending, 
and  perpetuating  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery. 

Sir,  I  cherish  no  feelings  of  ill-will  towards  Texas.  Now  that 
she  is  a  member  of  our  Union,  I  would  speak  of  her  in  the 
terms  which  belong  to  the  intercourse  of  sister  States.  But  I 
cannot  fail  to  speak  plainly  in  regard  to  the  unconstitutional  act 
of  her  annexation,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  have 
thus  far  attended  it.  Who  forgets  the  glowing  terms  in  which 
the  addition  of  that  lone  star  to  our  American  constellation  was 
heralded  1  How  much  of  prosperity  and  of  peace,  of  protection 
to  our  labor  and  of  defence  to  our  land,  was  augured  from  it! 
Who  now  can  reflect  on  its  consequences  as  already  developed ; 
who  can  think  of  the  deep  wound  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  it  has  inflicted  on  our  Constitution ;  of  the  alienations  and 
heart-burnings  which  it  has  produced  among  different  members 
of  the  Union ;  of  the  fearful  looldng-for  of  disunion  which  it 
has  excited ;  of  the  treasure  it  has  cost,  and  the  precious  lives  it 
has  wasted,  in  the  war  now  in  progress ;  of  the  poison  it  has  in 
so  many  ways  mingled  with  the  previously  healthful  current  of 
our  national  career ;  —  who  can  reflect  on  all  this  without  being 
reminded  of  another  lone  star,  which  "  fell  from  heaven,  burning 
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as  it  were  a  lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  ihird  part  of  the  rivers, 
and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters,  and  the  name  of  the  star  is 
called  Wormwood,  and  the  third  part  of  the  waters  became 
wormwood,  and  many  men  died  of  the  waters  because  they 
were  bitter  I " 

The  more  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  EKecutive 
mode  of  consummating  this  measure  of  annexation.  Without 
entering  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  rightful  boundaries  of 
Texas,  this  is  certain,  that  Congress,  in  the  very  resolution  of 
annexation,  recognized  the  fact  of  a  disputed  boundary,  and 
declared  that  it  should  be  settled  by  negotiation.  The  President 
so  interpreted  the  resolution,  and  proceeded  to  proffer  negotia- 
tion. I  give  him  all  due  credit  for  that.  But  when  he  found 
that  resort  likely  to  fail,  instead  of  coming  to  Congress  for  new 
advice  and  new  instructions,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  James 
Madison  would  have  done  in  conformity  with  those  views  of  his 
which  I  have  already  cited,  Mr.  Polk  determined,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  resort  to  the  sword,  and  marched  his  armies  to 
the  outmost  verge  of  Texan  pretensions.  And  no  man  can  deny 
that  this  unwarrantable  act  of  the  Executive  gave  immediate 
occasion  and  origin  to  the  war  with  Mexico. 

But,  without  another  word  as  to  its  origin,  I  turn  to  a  consi- 
deration of  its  progress  and  prosecution ;  and  would  that  we  all, 
of  all  parties,  and  I. will  add  of  both  countries,  instead  of  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  mutual  criminations  as  to  who  began  the 
war,  could  enter  heartily  into  the  'far  nobler  competition,  who 
should  be  the  first,  and  who  do  the  most,  in  bringing  it  to  a  close  I 
For  what  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
this  war  now  proposed  1  For  what  purpose  are  we  now  called 
upon  to  give  the  Executive  these  ten  new  regiments  of  regular 
troops  ?  I  will  do  the  President  the  justice  to  take  his  own  an- 
swer to  these  questions.  I  quote  two  paragraphs  from  his  late 
annual  message,  which  admit  of  no  misinterpretation  : 

"The  war  liaa  not  been  waged  witli  a  view  to  conquest;  but,  havirg  been  com- 
menced bj  Mexico,  it  has  been  earried  into  the  enemy's  eouatry,  and  irill  be  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  there,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace,  and  thereby  secure 
ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  well  as  to  our  mueh-injured  citizens, 
who  hold  large  pecuniary  demands  against  Mexico."  — Message,  p.  £2. 

"Among  our  just  cansesof  complaint  against  Mexico,  arising  out  of  her  refusal  lo 
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treat  for  peaee,  as  well  befoio  ss  since  the  war  so  unjustly  commenced  on  her  part,  are 
the  extraorflinary  expenditures  in  wliieh  wc  have  heen  involved.  Justice  to  oni'  own 
people  will  make  it  proper  that  Mexico  should  be  held  responsible  for  these  expendi- 
tures."—ffl.p,  26. 

The  object  of  the  war  is  thus  described  to  be  "  an  honorable 
peace."  I  go  heartily  for  that.  I  am  ready  to  vote  any  supplies 
which  can  really  contribute  to  such  a  result.  But  now  comes 
the  President's  definition  of  this  honorable  peace :  "  and  thereby 
to  secure  ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  well 
as  to  our  much-injured  citizens,  who  hold  large  pecuniary  claims 
against  Mexico." 

This,  then,  is  the  authentic  account  of  the  objects  for  which 
this  war  is  to  be  prosecuted :  not  to  settle  the  boundaries  of 
Texas ;  not  to  defend  any  thing  which  by  the  largest  construc- 
tion can  be  called  our  country  ;  not  even  "  to  conquer  a  peace " 
in  the  simple  sense  of  that  phrase  ;  but  to  secure  indemnity  for 
the  claims  of  our  citizens,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Now,  Sir,  to  such  a  war,  prosefioted  in  this  spu-it  and  for  these 
ends,  I  am  utterly  opposed.  I  maintain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  is  not  the  war  which  Congress  ever  intended  should  be  prose- 
cuted, or  to  which  it  has  ever  yet  given  its  sanction.  I  know 
not  how  far  party  discipline  may  go  in  bringing  up  majorities  of 
the  two  branches  to  sustain  such  a  policy ;  but  I  hazard  nothing 
in  saying  that  had  it  been  disclosed  at  the  outset,  it  would  have 
met  no  sanction  in  any  quarter.  Why,  'does  any  one  for  a 
moment  believe  that  if  Mexico  had  refrained  from  all  hostile 
opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  had  given  even  the 
assent  of  a  dogged  silence  to  our  extending  our  jurisdiction  over 
that  territory,  we  should  have  ever  heard  of  these  claims  as  the 
ground  of  war  ?  The  President  would  not  have  ventured  his 
character  upon  such  a  suggestion,  and  Congress  would  have 
scorned  it,  had  it  been  made  to  them. 

But  I  maintain,  in  the  second  place,  that  such  a  policy  is 
unworthy  of  the  land,  and  of  the  age,  in  which  we  live.  Is  this 
a  day,  is  this  a  country,  in  which  war,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
recovering  money  from  a  nation  unable  to  pay  it,  is  to  be  tole- 
rated ?  I  do  not  underrate  the  importance  of  securing  to  our 
citizens  a  just  indemnity  for  injuries  committed  upon  them  in 
any  quarter;  and  wherever  there  is  the  ability  to   make  that 
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indemnity,  it  ought  to  be  exacted,  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  to 
the  extent  of  force.  And  where  it  is  exacted,  and  where  it  is 
secured,  the  Government  ought  to  pay  it  over  to  those  to  whom  it 
belongs,  as  Mr.  Polk  has  refused  to  do  in  the  ease  of  the  French 
spoliations  prior  to  1800.  But  a  war  for  extorting  payment  from 
a  poor  debtor !  "Why,  Sir,  the  day  has  gone  by  when  we  endure 
the  practice  of  coercing  individuals  who  are  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations.  The  imprisonment  of  poor  debtors  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  the  refined  codes  of  civilized  society.  The 
abolition  of  that  system  is  among  the  highest  triumphs  of  mo- 
dern civilization.  But  this  policy  of  the  Administration  would 
seem  to  carry  us  back  to  the  barbarous  provisions  of  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  of  ancient  Rome,  which,  according  to  some 
constructions,  allowed  the  creditors  to  dismember  their  debtors, 
and  distribute  among  themselves  the  severed  limbs  and  muti- 
lated trunks ! 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico  for  debts 
which  she  cannot  pay,  is  the  humane  and  Christian  policy  pro- 
posed to  us  by  the  Executive.  Money,  we  all  know,  cannot  be 
wrung  from  her  in  any  large  sums.  What  little  she  might  have 
had  to  pay  to  "  our  much-injured  citizens,"  we  are  daily  exhaust- 
ing by  compelling  her  to  employ  it  in  defending  her  own  soil. 
Why,  Sur,  this  attempt  to  extort  indemnities  from  Mexico  by 
force  of  arms,  reminds  one  of  an  old  story  of  ancient  Greece. 
Themistocles,  it  seems,  besieged  the  island  of  Andros,  and  called 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  pay  tribute.  He  told  them  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  two  great  gods,  to  whom  they  ought  to  yield  immediate 
submission.  One  of  these  gods  was  Persuasion,  and  the  other 
Compulsion.  But  the  Andrians  answered  that  they,  also,  had 
two  gods — that  one  of  them  was  Poverty,  and  the  other  Imprac- 
ticability ;  and  that  they  could  not  and  would  not  pay  him  any 
tribute-money.  They  added  that  his  power  could  never  surpass 
theit  powerlessness. 

Now,  this  seems  to  be  about  the  state  of  things  between  us 
and  Mexico,  so  far,  at  least,  as  money  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  we  might  regard  her  as  having  at  least  three  of 
these  heathen  deities,  and  add  the  Fever — el  Vomito  —to  Poverty, 
and  Impracticability. 
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Eat  she  has  teiritory,  and  this  is  the  sort  of  indemnity  which 
is  sought.  This,  indeed,  it  is  now  quite  too  evident,  has  been 
the  one  great  object  of  the  whole  Executive  movement.  Nobody 
can  read  the  documents  connected  with  this  war,  and  especially 
those  transmitted  to  Us  in  answer  to  the  call  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Davis,)  without  seeing  that,  from 
first  to  last,  before  the  war  and  since,  Mexican  territory  has  been 
the  gi'eat  object  of  the  Administration.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that,  had  there  been  no  California,  there  would  have  been 
no  war.  As  far  back  as  June  24, 1845,  we  find  the  purpose  of 
securing  this  possession,  as  the  result  of  a  possible  war,  plainly 
disclosed  in  the  confidential  correspondence  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. After  the  war  had  once  commenced,  it  is  thus  boldly 
avowed  in  a  despatch  of  July  19,  1846 : 

"  The  object  of  flie  United  States  i9,untlerits  rights  as  abelligerent  nation,  to  possess 
itself  entirely  of  Upper  California." 

And  again : 
"  The  object  of  the  United  States  has  reference  to  ultimate  peace  with  Mexico ;  and 
if,  at  that  peace,  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis  shall  bo  established,  the  Government  ex- 
pects, through  joar  forces,  to  be  found  in  actual  possession  of  Upper  California." 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  about  to  depreciate  the  desu-ableness  to 
the  commerce  of  our  country  of  a  good  harbor  or  two  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  If  a  strip  of  California  could  be  added  to  our 
Oregon  possessions,  under  proper  circumstances,  and  with  the 
general  consent  of  the  country,  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  per- 
sons to  object  to  it.  But  the  idea  that  it  is  worthy  of  us  to  talse 
advantage  of  this  war  to  wrest  it  from  Mexico  by  force  of  arm.s, 
and  to  protract  the  war  until  she  will  consent  to  cede  it  to  us  by 
a  treaty  of  peace,  I  utterly  repudiate. 

It  is  this  lust  of  territory,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  has  given 
occasion  to  this  war,  and  which  now  proposes  to  prosecute  hostili- 
ties with  renewed  vigor.  It  is  an  appetite  which  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on.  Texas  seems  only  to  have  furnished  a  whet  for  our 
voracity.  It  was  but  the  stimulating  lunch  to  prepare  us  for  a 
more  substantial  meal.  Sheridan,  in  the  Rivals,  I  think  —  my 
classical  friend  from  South  Carolina  {Mr.  I.  E.  Holmes)  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong  —  thought  it  a  very  good  joke  to  make 
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Mrs.  Malaprop  say,  that  "  she  would  have  the  young  lady  in- 
structed in  geometry,  in  order  that  she  might  know  something  of 
the  contagious  countries."  Ah,  Sir,  the  joke  has  Jost  its  point  for 
■as.  It  seems  as  if  all  contiguoiis  countries  were  going  to  be  con- 
tagious to  us,  and  as  if  we  should  soon  be  ready  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  another  character  in  the  same  celebrated  play,  who  said 
to  his  son,  "  Don't  enter  the  same  hemisphere  with  me ;  don't 
dave  to  breathe  the  same  air  or  use  the  same  light;  but  get  an 
atmosphere  and  a  sun  of  your  own!" 

■  Meantime,  while  we  are  pursuing  this  wild  career  of  national 
extension  and  aggrandizement,  what  has  become  of  that  peace 
which  we  were  to  have  "  conquered  "  three  months  ago  I  Sir,  it 
seems  to  be  further  off  from  us  at  this  moment  than  ever  before. 
Whatever  gallant  arras  and  brave  generals  could  do  to  secure  it, 
has  been  done  already.  Cities  have  been  captured ;  fortresses 
have  been  stormed ;  plains  have  been  strewed  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead;  rivers  have  been  reddened  with  blood!  But 
where  is  peace  ?  At  the  end  of  what  vista,  however  distant,  do 
we  see  that  promised  and  precious  blessing  ?  If  I  believed  that 
any  amount  of  military  force  were  necessary  to  establish  peace 
at  this  moment,  I  should  be  half  inclined  to  give  the  Executive 
all,  and  more  than  all,  that  he  could  ask.  But,  in  my  judgment, 
no  peace  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  way  this  bill  proposes  to  acquire 
it.  We  may  conquer  more  armies ;  we  may  overrun  more  terri- 
tory ;  we  may  "  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace ; "  but  peace, 
in  any  true  sense  of  that  term,  will  still  elude  our  pursuit.  We 
shall  find  no  government  to  make  peace  with,  and  no  people 
who  will  conform  to  the  stipulations  of  any  government.  The 
peace  which  such  bills  as  this  will  give  us,  will  be  like  that  which 
France  has  conquered  in  Algiers.  That  war  commenced  in 
1829,  and  France  has  now  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  on  the 
Algerine  soil  to  secure  her  barren  conquest.  This  may  do  very 
well  for  France,  who  desires  a  training-lield  for  her  standing 
armies;  but  it  will  never,  never,  do  for  this  Republic. 

And  where,  too,  is  to  be  our  domestic  peace,  if  this  policy  is 
to  be  pursued?  According  to  the  President's  plan  of  obtaining 
"ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,"  the  longer  the 
war  lasts,  and  the  more  expensive  it  is  made,  the  more  territory 
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we  shall  require  to  indemnify  us.  Every  dollar  of  appropriation 
for  this  war  is  thus  the  purchase-money  of  more  acres  of  Mexican 
soil.  "Who  knows  how  much  of  Chihuahua,  and  Coahuila,  and 
New  Leon,  and  Durango,  it  wiU  take  to  remunerate  us  for  the 
expenses  of  these  ten  regiments  of  regulars,  who  are  to  be 
enlisted  for  five  years?  And  fo  what  end  are  we  thus  about  to 
add  acre  to  acre  and  field  to  field  ?  To  furnish  the  subject  of 
thai  great  domestic  struggle,  which  has  already  been  fore- 
shadowed in  this  debate! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery 
on  this  occasion,  nor  should  I  desire  to  discuss  it  in  this  connec- 
tion, if  I  bad  more  time.  But  I  must  not  omit  a  few  plain 
words  on  the  momentous  issue  which  has  now  been  raised.  I 
speak  for  Massachusetts — I  believe  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
all  New  England,  and  of  many  other  States  out  of  New  Eng- 
land —  when  I  say,  that,  upon  this  question,  our  minds  are  made 
up.  So  far  as  we  have  power  —  constitutional  or  moral  power — 
to  control  political  events,  we  are  resolved  that  there  shall  be  no 
further  extension  of  the  territory  of  this  Union,  subject  to  the 
institutions  of  slavery.  This  is  not  a  matter  to  argue  about  with 
us.  My  honorable  friend  from  Georgia  {Mr.  Toombs)  must 
pardon  me  If  I  do  not  enter  into  any  question  with  him  whether 
such  a  policy  be  equal  or  just.  It  may  be  that  the  North  does 
not  consider  the  institution  of  slavery  afit  thing  tobe  the  subject 
of  equal  distribution  or  nice  weighing  in  the  balances.  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  that  the  South  gains  nothing  by  the  Constitution 
but  the  right  to  reclaim  fugitives.  Surely  he  has  forgotten  that 
slavery  is  the  basis  of  representation  in  this  House. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  case.  I  wish  to  deal  with  it 
calmly,  but  explicitly.  I  believe  the  North  is  ready  to  stand  by 
the  Constitution,  with  aU  its  compromises,  as  it  now  is.  I  do 
not  Intend,  moreover,  to  throw  out  any  threats  of  disunion,  what- 
ever may  be  the  result.  I  do  not  intend,  now  or  ever,  to  contem- 
plate disunion  as  a  cure  for  any  imaginable  evil.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  intend  to  be  driven  from  a  firm  expression  of  pur- 
pose, and  a  steadfast  adherence  to  principle,  by  any  threats  of 
disunion  from  any  other  quarter.  The  people  of  New  England, 
whom  I  have  any  privilege  to  speak  for,  do  not  desire,  as  I  under- 
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stand  their  view3 — I  know  my  own  heart  and  my  own  principles, 
and  can  at  least  speak  for  them— to  gain  one  foot  of  territory 
by  conquest,  and  aa  the  result  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
Mexico.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  abolitionists  of  the 
North —though  I  am  one  of  the  last  persons  who  would  be 
entitled  to  speak  their  sentiments  —  would  be  unwilling  to  be 
found  in  combination  with  Southern  gentlemen,  who  may  see 
fit  to  espouse  this  doctrine.  We  desire  peace.  We  believe  that 
this  war  ought  never  to  have  been  commenced,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  have  it  made  the  pretext  for  plundering  Mexico  of  one 
foot  of  her  lands.  But  if  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted,  and  if 
territories  are  to  be  conquered  and  annexed,  we  shall  stand  fast 
and  forever  to  the  principle  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
these  territories  shall  be  the  exclusive  abode  of  freevnen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  peace,  peace  is  the  grand  compromise  of  this 
question  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Let  the  President 
abandon  all  schemes  of  further  conquest.  Let  him  abandon  his 
plans  of  pushing  his  forces  to  the  heart  of  Mexico.  Now,  before 
any  reverses  have  been  experienced  by  the  American  arms,  he 
can  do  so  with  the  highest  honor.  Let  him  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
magnanimity  towards  a  weak  and  distracted  neighbor.  Let 
him  make  distinct  proclamation  of  the  terms  on  which  he  is 
ready  to  negotiate ;  and  let  those  terms  be  such  as  shall  involve 
no  injustice  towards  Mexico,  and  engender  no  sectional  strife 
among  ourselves.  But,  at  all  events,  let  him  tell  us  what  those 
terms  are  to  be.  A  proclamation  of  Executive  purposes  is  essen- 
tial to  any  legislative  or  any  national  hai'mony.  The  North 
ought  to  Jinow  them ;  the  South  ought  to  know  them ;  the 
whole  country  ought  to  understand  for  what  ends  its  blood  and 
treasure  are  to  be  expended.  It  is  high  time  that  some  specific 
terms  of  accommodation  were  proclaimed  to  Congress,  to 
Mexico,  and  to  the  world.  If  they  be  reasonable,  no  man  will 
hesitate  to  unite  in  supplying  whatever  means  may  be  necessary 
for  enforcing  them. 

And  now.  Sir,  what  is  the  precise  bill  before  us  ?  It  is  a  bill 
to  increase  the  standing  army  of  the  country  by  the  addition  of 
ten  new  regiments  of  a  thousand  men  each.  It  has  no  relation 
to  the  present  support  or  relief  of  our  army  and  volunteers  now 
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in  Mexico.  These  regiments  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be 
recruited  under  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half.  The  report  of  the 
Adjutant- General,  dated  5th  December  last,  distinctly  shows 
this.  He  states  that  "  the  recruiting  service  has  been  pushed 
with  vigor,"  and  then  proceeds  to  give  us  the  results.  He  says : 
"  The  whole  number  of  men  enlisted  from  the  1st  of  October, 
1845,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1846,  is  5,945 ;  being  an  excess 
of  3,388  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  enlisted  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  and  to  be  enlisted  in  December,  may  be  put, 
down  at  1,500." 

If  only  1,500  can  be  enlisted  in  three  months,  with  this 
"  vigorous  pushing,"  it  is  plain  that  it  will  take  a  year  to  enlist 
6,000,  and  another  half  year  to  complete  the  ten  regiments.  But 
it  will  take  a  much  longer  time  than  this. 

The  authorized  regular  force,  at  this  moment,  is  16,998;  or 
deducting  the  commissioned  officers,  16,218.  Bat  the  whole 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  notwithstanding  the  "vigorous 
pushing"  of  the  recruiting  service,  could  only  be  computed  at 
10,000  on  the  31st  of  December  last. 

There  are  thus  more  than  6,000  men  still  to  be  enlisted  under 
existing  authority,  which,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
Adjutant- General,  will  require  a  full  year,  and  thus  postpone 
the  completion  of  these  new  regiments  to  two  years  and  a  half 
from  the  present  time. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  these  new  regiments  are  called  for 
with  no  reference  to  any  immediate  exigencies,  but  only  in  con- 
templation of  future  distant  service  and  a  protracted  war. 

The  President  has  already  in  the  field  24,984  men.  Of  these 
8j473  are  regulars,  and  16,511  volunteers.  He  has  already  en- 
listed 1,500  more  regulars,  and  about  9,000  more  volunteers, 
making  an  aggregate  force  of  about  36,000.  He  has  authority, 
under  existing  laws,  to  increase  the  regular  force  to  17,000  and 
the  volunteers  to  50,000,  making  an  aggregate  force  of  67,000 
men.  And  now  he  calls  for  authority  to  raise  10,000  more  of 
regulars.  To  what  end  is  this  vast  array  of  military  power? 
The  enlistment  is  to  be  during  the  war,  or  for  five  years.  It 
cannot  be  completed  under  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 
What  visions  of  protracted  conflict  do  these  facts  unfold  I 
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The  proviso  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint 
the  officers  of  these  ten  regiments  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
and  to  report  them  to  the  Senate  at  their  next  session.  This 
proviso  proves  that  these  regiments  are  not  expected  to  be  in 
readiness  for  any  present  support  or  relief  of  the  troops  in 
Mexico.  The  officers  are  not  to  be  appointed  until  Congress 
has  adjourned.  What  a  pov^er  is  this  to  confer  on  the  Presi- 
dent !  Nobody  imagines  that  the  Senate  can  exercise  any 
effective  cheek  upon  appointments  so  made,  and  when  the  offi- 
cers are  once  at  their  posts.  Four  or  five  hundred  commissions, 
of  all  grades,  from  brigadier-generals  down  to  lieutenants,  are 
thus  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  How  many  of 
them  are  to  be  dangled  in  the  eyes  of  members  of  this  House, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  measures  which  seem  now  to  meet 
with  no  particular  favor,  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  the  great  objection  to  the  bill  is  the  policy  which  it  dis- 
closes. In  proposing  this  measure  and  that  of  the  Lieutenant- 
General,  the  Administration  virtually  call  upon  Congress  to 
sanction  the  ultra  and  extravagant  policy  which  they  have 
recently  adopted  in  regard  to  this  war.  I  say  recently  adopted, 
for  it  is  plain  that  a  new  spirit  has  come  over  the  dream  of  the 
Executive  on  this  subject. 

On  the  11th  of  November  last  the  Secretary  of  War  addressed 
a  letter,  which  is  in  print,  to  a  gentleman  in  Kentucky,  in  which 
he  said :  "  It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that  the  amount  of  force 
abeady  in  service  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war." 

On  the  16th  day  of  the  same  November  he  issued  a  requisi- 
tion for  ten  new  regiments  of  volunteers  to  serve  during  the 
war.  What  occurred  during  these  five  days  to  change  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Administration  has  never  been  disclosed,  but  it  ia 
plain  that  a  marveDous  change  was  wrought.  And  in  pursu- 
ance of  it,  these  ten  new  regiments  of  regulars  are  now  called 
for.  This  new  policy  can  be  nothing  less  than  one  of  invasion 
and  conquest. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  June  last 
said :  "  Texas,  and  indemnity  for  wrongs  confessed  by  several 
treaties,  coasts  and  borders  in  tranquil  possession  without  trans- 
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atlantie  interference,  are  all  we  insist  upon.  It  will  be  Mexican 
infatuation,  should  the  contest  become  one  of  races,  of  borders, 
of  conquest,  and  of  territorial  extension." 

Mexican  infatuation,  I  presume,  Sir,  is  at  length  suificiently 
manifested,  and  this  contest  of  races,  borders,  conquest,  and 
territorial  extension  is  to  be  commenced.  And  this  contest 
Congress  is  now  called  upon  to  sanction.  If  it  be  not  so,  the 
President  can  inform  us.  But  if,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  this  be  the 
policy,  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  it,  and  I  feel  bound  to  express 
that  opposition  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms. 
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A    SPEECH 


Tho  Army  Eill  being  under  consideration  in  Commillco  of  the  Wliolo  on  the  state 
of  the  Union, — 

Mr.  WiHTHEOP  moved  to  add  the  following  provisos  to  the  first  ckuso  of  the  bill : 

Proeidfd,  That  no  more  than  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  money  appropriated 
by  the  two  first  sectione  of  this  bill  stall  be  expended  during  any  one  quarter  of  the 
year  for  which  aaii  appropriations  are  made. 

"  Pnyiiided,  also,  That  so  much  of  said  appropriations  aa  shall  he  unexpended  at  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress,  shall  bo  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revocation. 

"  Prmided,fiaiher,  That  these  appropriations  are  made  with  no  view  of  sanctioning 
any  prosecwtion  of  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  for  the  acquisition  of  lerriWiy  to 
form  naw  States  to  bo  added  to  the  Union,  or  for  the  dismemberment  in  any  way  of 
the  Eepublio  of  Mexico." 


Theeb  are.  few  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  more  tiying  to  the  tem- 
per of  one  who  has  any  reverence  for  order,  or  any  regard  for 
appropriateness,  than  the  course  of  proceedings  in  this  House. 
•It  was  a  saying  of  Solomon,  "  a  word  spoken  in  due  season, 
how  good  is  it ! "  Another  of  his  proverbs  compared  such  a 
word  to  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  But  it  would 
have  puzzled  even  Solomon  himself  to  realize  his  own  ideas  in 
such  a  body  as  this.  There  seems  to  be  no  such  thing  as  saying 
a  seasonable  word  in  this  House.  No  man  can  say  the  thing  he 
wishes  to  say,  at  the  time  he  wishes  to  say  it.     One  must  be 
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always  out  of  season,  either  for  himself,  or  for  the  House,  or  for 
the  subject,  or  perhaps  for  all  at  once. 

My  own  experience  upon  this  point  does  not  differ  materially^ 
I  am  sure,  from  that  of  those  around  me.  A  few  ■weeks  ago  I 
desired  to  say  something  about  the  Loan  bill.  What  happened  ? 
It  was  whipped  through  the  House  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million 
a  minute.  One  hour  of  discussion  was  allowed  for  a  bill  of 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  I  Nothing  remained  for  all  of  us 
but  silent  votes. 

Next  came  the  Three  Million  bill.  I  desired  to  say  a  word 
about  that  But,  after  struggling  for  the  floor  for  two  or  three' 
days,  I  was  compelled  to  content  myself  with  an  unexplained 
vote  upon  that  bill  also. 

Last  week  I  had  proposed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
Army  bill,  which,  it  was  understood,  was  to  form  the  subject  of 
debate  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Other  business  intervened, 
and  no  Army  bill  was  brought  forward, 

This  morning  I  came  into  the  House  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  new  Tariff  bill,  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  given  us  formal  notice 
would  be  taken  up  to-day.  But  the  new  Tariff  bill  is  now 
passed  over,  and  lo !  the  Army  bUl  is  before  us. 

Well,  Sir,  I  will  not  complain.  I  ought  to  be  too  grateful, 
perhaps,  for  getting  the  floor  at  all,  amidst  such  a  crowd  of  com- 
petitors, to  indulge  in  any  fault-finding  on  the  occasion.  At 
any  rate,  I  will  seize  the  moment  as  it  flies ;  revert,  as  well  as  I 
can,  to  my  last  week's  preparations,  and  proceed,  without  further 
preface,  to  the  consideration  of  the  biU  which  has  just  been  read. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  by  which  this  bill 
has  been  framed,  I  feel  bound  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country  to  its  peculiar  and  extraordinary  character. 
Undoubtedly,  Sir,  it  is  the  great  bill  of  the  session.  It  appro- 
priates a  sum  of  money  little  short  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  military  service  of  the  Government,  The  amendments 
which  will  be  moved,  under  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  will  probably  sweU  the  amount  considerably 
beyond  that  sum.*     It  has   been   prepared  in  conformity  with 

*The  wliole  Eum  appropviaKd  by  this  bill,  as  it  flnaliy  passed  the  House,  was 
534,545,389,37. 
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estimates  from  the  Departments,  looking  to  the  most  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  existing  war.  More  than  fourteen  millions  of 
dollars  are  appropriated  to  "  transportation  and  supplies  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department"  —  an  item  having  unquestion- 
able reference  to  further,  and  stil!  further,  invasion  of  the  territo- 
ries of  Mexico.  Finally,  Sir,  this  bill  runs  through  a  period  of 
sixteen  months  from  this  22d  day  of  February,  and  provides  for 
supporting  and  prosecuting  this  war  to  the  30th  day  of  June> 
1848! 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to-day  has 
some  control  over  the  Executive  in  relation  to  this  war.  To- 
day, discussion  in  regard  to  its  ends  and  objects,  its  conduct  and 
its  conclusion,  is  something  more  than  empty  breath.  To-day,- 
the  Eepresentatives  of  the  people  have  the  reins  in  their  own 
hands.  But  pass  this  bill;  pass  it  without  proviso  or  limitation ; 
and  to-morrow  the  President  is  out  of  our  reach.  We  have 
given  him  a  carte  blanche.  We  have  given  him  a  charter  wide 
as  the  wind.  We  have  surrendered  the  purse  to  the  same  hands 
which  akeady  hold  the  sword,  and  have  virtually  said  to  him, 
"  March  on,  slay,  burn,  sack,  plunder,  at  your  own  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure.  So  far  as  thirty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  land 
forces  alone  (to  say  nothing  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  more  for  the 
navy)  will  serve  your  turn,  you  have  unlimited  discretion  to 
invade  and  conquer  for  sixteen  months  to  come  !" 

This,  Sir,  is  the  language  of  this  bill,  as  it  stands.  Is  it  repub- 
lican language?  Is  it  democratic  language?  Is  it  constitutionEd 
language  ? 

Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  House  aware,  that  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  omnipotent  as  it  is  often  called, 
have  never  ventured  of  late  years  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  this  ? 
The  British  Parliament,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  could 
not  pass  this  bill,  without  violating  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  of  the  realm.  That  principle,  unwritten,  indeed, 
but  firmly  established  by  the  practice  of  a  long  series  of  years, 
is,  that  appropriations  for  the  support  of  standing  armies  should 
not  be  made  for  a  longer  term  than  a  single  year. 

Our  own  Constitution  is  explicit  upon  the  subject.  Congress 
shall  have  power,  it  says,  "  to  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no 
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appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years."  This  bill  keeps  carefully  within-  the  letter  oi' 
the  Constitution ;  but  how  far  does  it  conform  to  the  spirit  of 
the  instrument?  "Who  can  doubt  that  this  limitation  of  two 
years  had  reference  to  the  Congressional  term  —  to  the  official 
tenure  of  the  Hepresentatives  of  the  people  ?  Who  can  ques- 
tion that  this  limitation  was  intended  to  secure  to  each  successive 
Congress  the  right  and  the  opportunity  of  controlling  the  sup- 
plies for  the  army  during  its  own  term,  and  to  prevent  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  at  any  time,  from  forestalling  the 
action  of  their  freshly  chosen  successors  ? 

Now,  Sir,  what  are  wc  doing  here  to-day  1  The  term  of  the 
present  Congress  is  on  the  eve  of  expiration.  In  less  than 
another  fortnight,  this  body  will  have  finished  its  work,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  will  be  dissolved.  A  new  Congress  is  already  in 
part  elected.  By  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  in 
existence  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March  next.  It  ought 
to  be  practically  in  existence  on  that  day,  ready  to  proceed,  at 
the  summons  of  the  Executive,  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
At  all  events,  its  constitutional  term  commences  on  that  day ; 
and  on  that  day  the  functions  and  the  authority  of  the  present 
Congress  are  at  an  end.  And  yet  here  we  are,  in  this  last  hour 
of  our  existence,  proposing  to  stretch  out  a  dead  hand  over  six- 
teen months  out  of  the  twenty-four  months  of  the  term  of  our 
successors  —  over  two  thirds  of  their  whole  ofDcial  existence  — 
and  to  foreclose,  for  that  long  period,  all  right,  or  certainly  all 
power,  on  their  part,  to  control  the  course  of  the  Government 
upon  so  momentous  a  subject  as  the  prosecution  of  a  war  of 
invasion  and  conquest  I  The  Representatives  of  the  people, 
freshly  chosen,  are,  according  to  this  bill,  to  have  no  voice  as  to 
the  number  of  the  standing  army  of  the  country,  or  as  to  its 
employment  and  support,  at  home  or  abroad,  for  sixteen  months 
from  the  commencement  of  their  term  ! 

Sir,  this  is  a  new  course  of  proceeding  in  this  country.  It 
never  was  known  till  now,  in  time  of  war.  It  has  been  known 
but  for  a  few  years  in  time  of  peace.  Until  1843  our  appropri- 
ation bills  ran  from  January  to  January.  A  change  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  then  made  as  a  matter  of  convenience,     I  have  no 
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doubt  that  it  has  proved  a  matter  of  great  convenience ;  and,  as 
an  arrangement  for  a  time  of  peace,  I  do  not  object  to  it.  But 
I  utterly  protest  against  its  being  appHed  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  this  bill 
proposes  to  carry  it. 

In  my  judgment,  Sir,  a  due  regard  to  republican  principles,  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people  as 
committed  to  their  representatives,  would  demand  of  us  to 
forbear  from  making  appropriations  which  should  render  the 
Executive  independent  of  the  Legislative  department  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  war,  not  merely  beyond  December  nest,  when 
the  new  Congress  would  regularly  be  assembled,  but  even 
beyond  the  earhest  day  at  which  that  Congress  could  be  con- 
vened under  a  call  from  the  President. 

I  have  no  fancy  for  extra  sessions  of  Congress.  Nothing 
would  be  less  convenient  or  less  agreeable  to  myself  personally 
than  to  be  called  here  in  June  or  July.  But  it  is  not  what  you 
or  I  might  find  agreeable  or  convenient,  that  we  are  called  on  to 
consider  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  but  what  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  interests  of  the  country  require. 

Still  less  are  we  at  liberty  to  shape  our  legislation  according 
to  the  likings  or  dislikings  of  the  President.  I  have  no  idea  that 
the  President  desires  us  to  leave  him  under  any  necessity  to 
summon  a  new  Congress.  He  has  given  abundant  evidence  of 
his  disposition  to  do  without  Congress  altogether.  A  more 
edifying  chapter  will  never  be  found  in  our  history,  than  that 
which  shall  fully  and  faithfully  record  the  encroachments  of  the 
Executive  upon  the  Legislative  authority  during  the  two  last 
years.  The  first  march  of  the  American  army  across  the  Sabine 
—  where  was  the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to  direct 
that?  The  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union  was  not  then 
consummated.  Six  months  were  yet  to  elapse  before  that  act 
was  to  be  completed.  Doubtless  this  Government  had  incurred 
some  obligation  to  defend  Texas  from  the  consequences  to  which 
that  measure  had  exposed  her.  But  that  was  an  obligation  for 
Congress  to  recognize  —  for  Congress  to  provide  for.  The  Pres- 
ident, however,  determined  to  do  without  Congress,  and  took 
the  responsibility  of  marching  our  armies  into  a  foreign  country. 
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A  more  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution  was  never  perpe- 
trated. 

Then  came  the  march  across  the  Nueces,  into  a  territory 
■which  Congress  had  expressly  declared  to  be  a  disputed  terri- 
tory. Sir,  the  determination  of  the  President  to  do  without 
Congress,  to  avoid  and  evade  its  legitimate  control,  was  the 
more  signal  in  this  case,  from  the  fact  that  Congress  was  at  that 
moment  in  session.  It  would  only  have  required  a  message 
from  one  end  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the  other,  to  have 
enabled  the  President  to  obtain  the  opinion  and  decision  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Tjpon, 
a  movement,  which  was  the  indisputable  source  and  spring  of 
this  Mexican  war.  But  the  President  knew  that  the  decision  of 
Congress  would  be  against  any  such  movement.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  do  without  Congress,  and  issued  an  order 
for  the  march  secretly,  stealthily,  and  upon  his  own  unwarranted 
authority.  I  repeat,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  detaining  the 
committee  with  other  and  obvious  instances,  that  the  willingness 
of  the  President  to  do  without  Congress  is  quite  too  manifest ; 
and  that  it  is  not  to  his  likings  or  dislikings,  but  to  out  own 
constitutional  rights  and  responsibilities,  that  wc  ought  to  look, 
in  deciding  how  far  it  is  fit  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
legislative  control  and  restraint,  and  how  long  it  is  fit  to  leave 
hira  there. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  Sir,  that  during  the  last  war  Congress 
was  never  out  of  session  for  more  than  three  or  four  months  at 
a  time.  The  truly  democratic  President  of  that  day,  James 
Madison,  would  never  have  dreamed  of  doing  without  Congress 
for  sixteen  months  in  time  of  war.  But  the  democratic  Con- 
gress of  that  day  did  not  wait  for  the  Executive  to  summon 
them.  They  adjourned  themselves  from  time  to  time.  If  their 
term  ended  in  March,  they  appointed  a  meeting  for  the  new 
Congress  in  July ;  if  they  closed  a  session  in  July,  they  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  November.  They  plainly  regarded  it  as  their 
constitutional  right,  and  their  constitutional  duty,  to  watch  over 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  to  provide  pro  re  nata  for  its  exigen- 
cies and  its  emergencies. 

And  this,  unquestionably,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
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gress  now.  The  new  Congress,  fresh  from  the  people,  ought  to 
decide,  and  ought  to  be  left  free  to  decide,  what  shall  be  done  in 
relation  to  this  Mexican  war,  and  what  provisions  shall  be  made 
for  its  future  prosecution  during  the  next  two  years.  Sir,  an 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  people  on  this  very  subject.  Their 
representatives  have  been  chosen  in  many  cases,  and  are  on  the 
point  of  being  chosen  in  many  other  cases,  with  reference  to  this 
war.  The  war  has  been  condemned  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  doomed  to  condemnation  in  many  other  parts.  How 
few  of  us  are  to  be  our  own  successors  (if  I  may  so  speak)  in 
the  next  Congress!  Everybody  knows  that  there  will  be  a  very 
different  state  of  parties  in  this  House  next  year,  even  if  major- 
ities and  minorities  should  not  absolutely  change  sides.  And  is 
the  revolution  of  popular  sentiment,  thus  indicated,  to  be  deprived 
of  all  operation  and  influence  upon  this  odious  war  for  a  year 
and  a  half  to  come  ?  Is  that  your  idea  of  democracy?  Sir,  if 
the  Administration  insist  upon  pressing  these  enormous  supplies 
through  the  House  in  this  last  week  of  its  official  existence,  it 
win  be  because  they  know  that  the  new  Congress  would  not 
grant  them,  and  because  they  intend  to  persist  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  manifestations  of  the  will 
of  the  people ! 

And  here  let  me  remind  the  committee,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  to  prevent  the  President  from  employing  this  whole 
vast  sum  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  a  single  month.  After 
the  first  day  of  July  next  the  whole  of  it  will  be  at  his  disposal. 
He  may  spend  it  all  in  one  mad  and  desperate  onslaught  upon 
Mexico,  and  come  back  upon  Congress  in  December  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  year ! 

Sir,  have  we  not  built  up  the  Executive  power  of  this  country 
to  a  sufficiently  fearful  height  already  ?  We  have  given  the 
President  a  standing  army  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men.  We 
have  authorized  him  to  appoint  four  or  five  hundred  officers  in 
the  ten  new  regiments,  upon  his  own  responsibihty,  without  any 
appeal  to  the  Senate.  We  have  heard  of  the  "  King's  Own" 
and  the  "  Queen's  Own"  in  other  countries:  these  regiments  are 
clearly  "  the  President's  Own,"  "  Polk's  Own."  We  have  author- 
ized him  to  employ  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  he  has  called 
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upon  US  to  extend  this  authority.  We  now  propose  to  give  him 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  without  limitation  or  condition,  and  to 
bid  him  ride  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
unless  in  the  mean  time  he  shall  want  more  money !  Onee  more 
I  ask,  is  this  Democracy  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  intimated  on  another  occasion  that  I  do 
not  go  so  far  as  some  of  my  friends  in  regard  to  the  propriety  or 
expediency  of  withholding  all  supplies  from  the  Executive.  While 
a.  foreign  nation  is  still  in  arms  against  us,  I  would  limit  the 
supplies  to  some  reasonable  scale  of  defence,  and  not  withhold 
them  altogether.  I  would  pay  for  all  services  of  regulars  or 
volunteers  already  contracted  for.  I  would  provide  ample  means 
to  prevent  our  army  from  suffering,  whether  from  the  foe  or 
■  from  famine,  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  field  under  constitutional 
authority.  Heaven  forbid  that  our  gallant  troops  should  be  left 
to  perish  for  want  of  supplies  because  they  are  on  a  foreign  soil, 
while  they  are  liable  to  be  shot  down  by  the  command  of  their 
own  officers  if  they  refuse  to  remain  there !  But  I  cannot  regard 
it  as  consistent  with  constitutional  or  republican  principles  to 
pass  this  bill  as  it  now  stands.  Even  if  I  approved  the  war,  I 
should  regard  such  a  course  of  legislation  as  unwarrantable. 
Disapproving  it,  as  I  unequivocally  and  unqualifiedly  do,  I  am 
the  more  induced  to  interpose  these  objections  to  its  adoption. 

Sir,  this  whole  Executive  policy  of  overrunning  Mexico  to 
obtain  territorial  indemnities  for  pecuniary  claims  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  is  abhorrent  to  every  idea  of  humanity  and  of 
honor.  For  one,  I  do  not  desire  the  acquisition  of  one  inch 
of  territory  by  conquest.  I  desire  to  see  no  fields  of  blood  an- 
nexed to  this  Union,  whether  the  price  of  the  treachery  by  which 
they  have  been  procured  shall  be  three  million  pieces  of  silver  or 
only  thirty !  I  want  no  more  areas  of  freedom.  Area,  if  I  re- 
member right,  signified  threshing-floor,  in  my  old  school  diction- 
ary. We  have  had  enough  of  these  areas,  whether  of  freedom 
or  slavery;  and  I  trust  this  war  will  be  brought  to  a  close  with- 
out multiplying  or  extending  them. 

I  repeat  this  the  more  emphatically,  lest  my  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Three  Million  bill  should  be  misinterpreted.  Nothing  was 
further  from  my  intention,  in  giving  that  vote,  than  to  sanction 
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the  policy  of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the  territories  of  Mexico. 
If  he  insists,  indeed,  on  pursuing  that  policy,  and  if  a  majority 
of  Congress  insist  on  giving  him  the  means,  I  prefer  purchase  to 
conquest;  and  had  rather  authorize  the  expenditure  of  three 
millions  to  pay  Mexico,  than  of  thirty  millions  to  whip  her. 
But  everybody  must  have  understood  that  the  proviso  was  a 
virtual  nullification  of  the  bill,  for  any  purpose  of  acquiring 
territory,  in  the  hands  of  a  Southern  administration. 

It  was  for  that  proviso  that  I  voted.  I  wished  to  get  the  great 
principle  which  it  embodied  fairly  on  the  statute-book.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  perfectly  constitutional  principle,  and  an  eminently 
conservative  principle. 

Sir,  those  who  undertake  to  dispute  the  constitutionality  of 
that  principle  must  rule  out  of  existence  something  more  than 
the  immortal  ordinance  of  1787.  My  honorable  friend  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Burt)  reminded  us  the  other  day  that  Mr. 
Madison,  in  the  Federalist,  had  cast  some  .doubt  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Confederation  Congress  to  pass  that  ordinance.  He 
did  BO.  But  with  what  view,  Sir  ?  Not  to  bring  that  act  into 
discredit,  but  to  enforce  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  importance  of  adopting  a  new  system  of  government,  under 
which  such  acte  might  henceforth  be  rightfully  done.  This  new 
system  of  government  was  adopted.  The  Constitution  was 
established.  In  the  very  terras  of  that  Constitution  is  found  a 
provision  recognizing  the  authority  of  Congress  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  slavery,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  "  in  the 
existing  States,"  and  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  the  territories 
immediately.  What  more?  During  the  first  session  of  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  under  this  new  Constitution,  this 
same  Northwestern  ordinance,  with  its  anti-slavery  clause,  was 
solemnly  recogruzed  and  reenacted.  This  is  a  fact  never  before 
noticed,  to  my  knowledge,  and  one  to  which  I  beg  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Here  is  the  eighth  act  of  the  first  session  of  the 
first  Congress,     Listen  to  the  preamble ; 

"  Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ofdinanco  of  the  Unilfid  Stales,  in  Congress  assembled 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Otiio,  maj  continue  to  have 
fuil  effect,  it  is  requisite  that  certain  provisions  sionld  be  made,  so  as  to  adapt  the  same 
to  the  present  ConatiCudon  of  the  United  States : 

''Be  it  enacted"  ^. 
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Then  follow  a  few  forinal  changes  in  regard  to  the  Governor 
and  other  officers.  The  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  remains 
untouched.  Mr.  Madison  was  a  member  of  this  first  Congress, 
a^  were  many  others  of  those  most  distinguished  in  framing  the 
new  Constitution.  And  this  bill  passed  both  branches  without 
objection,  and  without  any  division,  except  upon  some  immate- 
rial amendments. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  very  framers  of  the  Constitution  them- 
selves, in  the  first  year  of  its  adoption,  applying  the  principle  of 
the  Wilinot  proviso  to  all  the  territories  which  the  General 
Government  then  possessed,  without  compromise  as  to  latitude 
or  longitude.  These  territories  were  as  much  the  fruit  of  the 
common  sacrifices,  common  toils,  and  common  blood  of  all  the 
States,  as  any  which  can  now  be  conquered  from  Mexico.  They 
were  the  joint  and  common  property  of  the  several  States.  The 
ordinance  was  unanimously  adopted  in  1787,  and  was  reenacted 
unanimously  in  1789.  Madison,  who  had  questioned  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  to  pass  it  origin- 
ally, voted  for  it  himself  in  the  Congress  of  the  Constitution, 
and  all  his  colleagues  from  the  slaveholding  States  voted  for  it 
with  him.  Sir,  if  the  constitutionality  of  such  an  act  can  now 
be  disputed,  I  know  not  what  principle  of  the  Constitution  can- 
be  considered  as  settled. 

I  have  said  that  I  regarded  this  principle  as  eminently  con- 
servative, as  well  as  entirely  constitutional.  I  do  believe.  Sir, 
that  whenever  the  principle  of  this  proviso  shall  be  irrevocably 
established,  shall  be  considered  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  have 
permanent  peace  with  other  countries,  and  fixed  boundaries  for 
our  own  country.  It  is  plain  that  there  are  two  parties  in  the 
free  States.  Both  of  them  are  opposed,  uncompromisingly  op- 
posed, as  I  hope  and  believe,  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  One 
of  them,  however,  and  that  the  party  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion, are  for  the  widest  extension  of  territory,  subject  to  the  anti- 
slavery  proviso.  The  other  of  them,  and  that  the  party  to  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  are,  as  I  believe,  content  with  the 
Union  as  it  is,  desire  no  annexation  of  new  States,  and  are 
utterly  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war  for  any  purpose 
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of  disraemberiiig  Mexico.  Between  these  two  parties  in  the 
free  States,  the  South  holds  the  balance  of  power.  It  may 
always  hold  it.  If  now,  therefore,  it  will  join  in  pntting  an  end 
to  this  war,  and  in  arresting  the  march  of  conquest  upon  which 
our  armies  have  entered,  the  limits  of  the  KepubKc  as  well  as 
the  limits  of  shivery  may  be  finally  established. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  believe  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  to  be  the  great  conservative  principle  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
in  this  view  that  I  desire  to  place  it  immutably  upon  our  statute- 
book.  The  South  has  no  cause  to  be  jealous  of  such  a  move- 
ment  from  our  side  of  the  House.  The  South  should  rather 
welcome  it  — the  whole  country  should  welcome  it— as  an  over- 
ture of  domestic  peace. 

Sir,  much  as  I  deplore  the  war  in  which  we  are  involved  — 
deeply  as  I  regret  the  whole  policy  of  annexation— if  the  result 
of  these  measures  should  be  to  ingraft  the  policy  of  this  proviso 
permanently  and  ineradicably  upon  our  American  system,  I 
should  regard  it  as  a  blessing  cheaply  purchased.  Good  would, 
indeed,  have  been  brought  out  of  evil ;  and  we  should  bo  almost 
ready  to  say,  with  the  great  dramatist  of  old  England : 

"  If  afMr  eTer).  tempest  comes  such  calm, 
Let  the  winds  Mow  till  thaj  have  wakened  death." 

Yes,  Sir,  in  that  event,  instead  of  indulging  in  any  more  jeers 
and  taunts  upon  the  lone  Star  of  Texas,  we  might  rather  hail 
it  as  the  star  of  hope,  and  promise,  and  peace,  and  might  be 
moved  to  apply  to  it  the  language  of  another  great  English  poet : 

"  Fairest  of  Stars !  last  m  tie  train  of  mjjtt, 
If  hetter  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn." 

If  we  could  at  last  lay  down  permanently  the  boundaries  of 
our  Republic ;  if  we  could  feel  that  we  had  extinguished  forever 
the  lust  of  extended  dominion  in  the  bosoms  of  the  American 
people ;  if  we  could  present  that  old  god,  Terminus,  of  whom 
we  have  heard  such  eloquent  mention  elsewhere,  not  with  out- 
stretched arm  still  pointing  to  new  territories  in  the  distance, 
but  with  limbs  lopped  off,  as  the  Romans  sometimes  represented 
him,  betokening  that  he  had  reached  his  very  furthest  goal;  if 
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we  could  be  assured  that  our  limits  were  to  be  no  further  ad- 
vanced, either  by  purchase  or  conquest,  by  fraud  or  by  force; 
then,  then,  we  might  feel  that  we  had  taken  a  bond  of  fate 
for  the  perpetuation  of  our  Union. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  voted  for  the  proviso  in  the  Three  Mil- 
lion bill.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  offer  the  third  proviso  to  the 
Thirty  Million  bill  before  us.  Pass  them  both ;  cut  off,  by  one 
and  the  same  stroke,  all  idea  both  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
and  the  extension  of  territory ;  and  we  shall  neither  need  the 
three  millions  nor  the  thirty  millions,  for  securing  peace  and 
harmony,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  perceive,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  result  is  not  yet 
to  bo  accomplished.  The  bill  before  us  will  become  a  law,  with- 
out proviso  or  condition  of  any  kind.  The  tremendous  power 
of  purse  and  sword  combined,  is  to  be  conferred  on  the  President, 
and  he  is  to  be  left  to  wield  it  upon  his  own  responsibility  for  a 
full  year  to  come.  O,  Sir,  let  him  remember  that,  though  "  it 
is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it 
like  a  giant ! "  Let  him  remember  that,  though  we  may  relieve 
him  from  all  responsibility  to  us,  his  responsibility  to  his  country 
and  to  his  God  remains.  The  President  can  make  peace  with 
Mexico,  if  he  pleases  to  do  so.  He  has  proved  that  he  can  usurp 
authority  to  make  war ;  let  him  show  that  he  is  willing  to  era- 
ploy  the  authority  constitutionally  conferred  upon  him,  to  make 
peace.  I  repeat.  Sir,  he  can  make  peace  if  he  will.  He  can  stop 
fighting.  He  can  agree  to  an  armistice.  He  can  signify  to 
Mexico  that  he  has  no  design  to  dismember  her  domain  or 
destroy  her  independence.  He  can  withdraw  his  armies  to  the 
Eio  Grande.  Peace  would  follow  these  steps,  as  surely  as  the 
day  the  night. 

Two  occasions,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  already  occurred,  when 
the  President  might  have  put  an  end  to  this  war  with  the  high- 
est honor  to  himself  and  to  the  country.  If,  after  the  battles  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  he  had  forborne  from  all  further  invasion,  con- 
tented himself  with  the  triumphs  already  achieved  and  the  terri- 
tory already  acquired,  and  placed  himself  entirely  on  the  defen- 
sive, the  war  could  not  have  survived  the  summer.  If,  again, 
after  the  successful  storming  of  Monterey  — an  exploit  which 
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will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  thing  in  the  military 
aniials  of  the  world —  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  terms  of 
capitulation  which  the  brave  and  generous  Taylor  had  so  hu- 
manely and  so  wisely  sanctioned,  and  had  adopted  the  plan  of 
masterly  inactivity  which  that  sagacious  General  proposed,  an 
honorable  peace  might  have  been  looked  for  at  an  early  day. 
But  a  mad  spu-it  of  aggression  and  conquest  was  still  destined  to 
prevaO.  The  capitulation  was  denounced.  An  officer  was 
despatched,  posthaste,  to  disavow  and  break  up  the  armistice. 
The  brilliant  achievement  of  our  armies  was  disparaged.  Their 
noble-hearted  commander  was  not  even  named  in  the  Executive 
message.  And  a  cry  for  more  Mexican  blood  went  forth  from 
all  the  organs  of  the  Administration. 

And  now,  Sir,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  third  opportunity  is  about 
to  be  offered  for  ending  this  war  with  whatever  distinction  may 
attach  to  military  and  naval  success.  A  blow  is  about  to  be 
struck  at  Vera  Cruz.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  successful.  That 
far-famed  castle  will  be  surrendered  to  our  arms,  as  it  lately  was 
to  those  of  France.  All  that  gallant  troops  and  brave  tars  can 
do,  in  that  quarter,  will  be  done ;  and  victorious  wreaths  will 
once  more  adorn  the  brow  of  the  veteran  Scott. 

And  why  should  not  the  war  end  here  ?  "What  object  is  to 
be  gained  by  further  fighting  ?  Does  the  President  propose  to 
hold  this  castle  ?  Why,  Sir,  I  am  informed,  by  one  who  knows, 
that  even  the  Mexican  garrison,  composed  of  acchmated  men, 
to  whom  the  malaria  of  that  region  had  been  their  daily  breath 
from  infancy,  were  dying  there  last  summer  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
men  a  day.  How  many  of  an  American  garrison  can  live 
there  ?  Does  the  President  propose  to  march  to  the  capital  of 
Mexico?  Our  armies  may  reach  it;  but  it  will  only  be  to 
realize  the  idea  which  Dr.  Franklin  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
British  armies  in  1777,  when  they  reached  the  capital  of  Penn- 
sylvania. "  Sir  "William  Howe,"  said  he,  "  has  not  taken 
Philadelphia ;  it  is  Philadelphia  which  lias  taken  Sir  "William 
Howe." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  must  abandon  the  absurd  idea 
that  he  can  only  obtain  peace  by  conquering  it.  The  only  con- 
quest which  is  now  needed,  in  order  to  secure  peace,  is  that 
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noblest  of  al!  conquests,  in  which  fortune  has  no  share,  a  conquest 
over  himself;  and  would  to  Heaven  that  we  could  vote  him 
supplies  enough  of  true  courage  and  real  patriotism  to  enable 
him  to  achieve  it!  He  has  oniy  to  conquer  his  own  self-will, 
his  own  pride  of  opinion,  his  own  ambition  to  associate  his 
name  with  the  acquisition  of  more  territory,  and  we  can  have 
peace  to-morrow !  Let  him  but  stop  fighting,  declare  an  armis- 
tice, and  disclaim  all  idea  of  spoliation  or  dismemberment,  and 
then,  however  we  may  continue  to  quarrel  about  the  declaration 
that  "  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  we  shall  all  be  able  to 
agree  that "  peace  exists  by  the  act  of  the  President."  And, 
Sir,  if  he  should  live  a  thousand  years,  he  wil!  never  win  a 
nobler  tribute  than  this. 

Before  taking  my  seat,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  clock  warns  me 
I  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  do,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  new  tariff  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  this  war. 
I  remember  that,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  paper  was 
sent  to  the  table  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  it  became  my  official  duty  to  announce,  and  which, 
either  from  ignorance  or  accident,  was  indorsed,  "  Remonstrance 
against  the  Annexation  of  Taxes."  This  mistake  has  proved  to 
have  been  quite  premonitory.  It  was  very  much  like  spelling 
lone  star,  1-o-a-n.  Loans  and  taxes  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
the  great  measure  of  annexation.  We  have  had  a  loan  bill,  and 
we  now  have  a  tax  bill.  For  the  first  I  have  already  voted. 
For  the  last,  as  it  now  stands,  I  shall  not  vote  ;  and  I  desire  to 
state  some  of  the  general  views  which  govern  me  in  this  course. 

I  am  ready,  Sir,  now  and  at  all  times,  to  unite  in  maintaining 
the  national  credit.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  evils  of  an  odious 
war  multiplied  and  aggravated  by  disordered  finances  and  a  bank- 
rupt Treasury.  If  our  armies  are  to  be  kept  afoot,  wherever 
they  may  be,  and  in  whatever  numbers  they  may  be,  I  am  for 
having  means  enough  in  the  Treasury  for  feeding  them,  and 
clothing  them,  and  paying  them.  I  am  for  paying  them,  too 
if  possible,  not  with  depreciated  paper,  but  in  a  sound  redeem- 
able currency.  I  desire  to  ieave  the  Administration  no  apology 
or  pretence  for  supporting  our  troops  by  a  system  of  pillage  and 
plunder  in  the  enemy's  country. 
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There  are  purposes  of  peace,  too,  which  require  money. 
There  are  just  debts  to  be  paid,  important  establishments  to  be 
sapported,  cherished  institutions  to  be  maintained,  noble  chari- 
ties to  be  administered  ;  and  the  Treasury  must  be  supplied  to 
meet  the  reqairements  of  them  all. 

With  these  views  I  voted  for  the  loan  bill.  I  believed  it  to 
be  a  necessary  provision  for  sustaining  the  public  credit.  I 
believed,  and  still  believe,  that  even  should  the  Administration 
reconsider  and  reverse  the  rash  policy  they  have  adopted,  and 
proceed  to  prosecute  a  peace  as  vigorously  as  they  have  prose- 
cuted the  war,  the  loan  would  still  be  indispensable. 

Now,  Sir,  let  it  be  noted,  that  by  this  loan  bill  we  have  given 
the  Administration  the  precise  amount  of  pecuniary  means 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  considered  necessary.  He 
asked  for  authority  to  reissue  five  millions  of  Treasury  notes. 
We  have  given  it  to  him.  He  said  that  he  should  need  author- 
ity to  borrow  twenty-three  millions  more,  in  case  no  additional 
revenue  was  raised,  but  that  if  duties  were  laid  on  tea  and 
coffee,  and  the  land  graduation  system  was  adopted,  he  should 
only  require  nineteen  millions.  We  have  given  him  the  twenty- 
three  millions.  I  moved  to  reduce  the  amount  to  nineteen,  and 
the  House  rejected  the  motion.  Yet  now  he  is  found  calling 
upon  us  for  the  additional  revenue  besides ;  and  the  President 
unites  with  him  in  a  fervent  appeal  to  our  patriotism  to  lay  a 
tax  upon  tea  and  coffee  1 

The  Secretary  teil  us  that  these  duties  are  essential  to  enable 
him  to  negotiate  the  loan.  It  is  not  so,  Sir.  You  have  held  out 
such  a  tempting  bait  to  capitalists,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
by  the  terms  of  the  loan,  that,  from  present  appearances,  it  will 
be  negotiated  quite  too  readily.  But,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  is 
another  and  a  better  way  than  by  the  provisions  of  any  new  tariff 
bill,  by  which  its  negotiation  may  be  secured. 
,  It  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  this  system  of  loans  that  it 
appeals  to  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  finances,  which  the  volunteer  system  bears  to  the 
military  forces  of  the  country.  There  must  be  good  will  towards 
the  Government,  and  something  of  trust  and  confidence  in  its 
policy,  or  neither  of  these  systems  can  be   successful.     Confi- 
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denee  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  public  credit ;  and  this 
confidence  must  exist  in  the  right  quarter. 

The  venerable  Gailatin  has  given  us  a  seasonable  hint  on 
these  points,  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  Oregon  question  which  he 
published  last  year.  He  tells  us  in  what  quarter,  and  by  what 
means,  the  Government  must  obtain  these  loans  : 

"  There  is  as  yet  (says  he)  but  very  little  active  circulating  capital  in  the  new  States  i 
they  cannot  lend  j  they,  on  the  contrary,  want  to  borrow  money.  This  can  be  obtained 
in  the  shape  of  loans  only  from  the  capitalists  of  tho  Atlantic  States.  A  recurrence 
to  public  documents  will  show  that  all  the  loans  of  the  last  war  were  obtained  in  that 
quarter," 

And  again : 

"  When  our  Government  relies  on  the  people  for  being  sustained  in  making  war,  iti 
confidence  most  be  entire.  They  must  be  told  the  whole  truth ;  and,if  they  nre  really 
in  favor  of  tlie  war,  they  wiU  cheerfully  sustain  the  Government  in  all  the  measures 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect" 

Now,  Sir,  if  the  President  desires  to  create  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  public  credit,  and  to  render  his  loans  easy  of  nego- 
tiation, he  must  let  the  people  of  the  country  understand  where 
this  war  is  to  end.  He  must  tell  them  the  whole  truth.  He 
must  disclaim  these  indefinite  ideas  of  national  aggrandizement. 
He  must  abandon  the  purpose  of  dismembering  Mexico.  He 
must  dissipate  that  dark  cloud  of  disunion,  which  is  seen  hover- 
ing over  US  as  often  as  we  agitate  the  question  of  an  extension 
of  territory.  He  must  give  assurance  that  peace  is  to  be  restored 
and  the  Union  preserved ;  and  he  can  then  have  all  the  money 
which  may  be  wanted  at  a  moment's  warning.  This,  Sir,  is  the 
way,  and  this  the  only  way,  of  creating  real  confidence  in  the 
right  quarter. 

But  if  it  were  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  additional  taxes  were 
necessary  at  this  moment  to  sustain  the  public  credit,  this  little 
bill,  which  has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  would  do  little  or  nothing  toward  such  an  end.  Why, 
there  is  something  almost  ridiculous  in  the  introduction  of  such 
a  bill  for  such  an  emergency  as  the  present.  Here  we  are,  with 
a  public  debt  of  fifty  miUions  already  created,  and  with  an 
annual  expenditure  of  more  than  fifty  millions  already  author- 
ized, and  how  do  we  propose  to  provide  for  it  ?     We  call  upon 
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the  Secretary  for  his  grand  projet,  and  what  does  he  present  to 
ua  ?  A  few  additional  duties  on  a  little  iron  and  coal  and  sugar 
and  on  two  descriptions  of  cottons,  twenty  per  cent,  on  tea  and 
coffee,  and  a  graduation  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  I  I  am 
wrong,  Sir.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  disclaims  recom- 
mending the  duties  on  iron,  and  coal,  and  sugar,  and  cottons. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  it  either;  for  the  whole  yield  of  them  all 
would  be  too  insignificant  to  be  worthy  even  of  his  attention. 
From  the  best  accounts  I  can  get,  the  duties  on  one  description 
of  cottons  would  yield  absolutely  nothing,  as  none  of  them  are 
imported.  The  Secretary  has  been  loud  in  his  complaints  about 
minimums.  Sir,  this  whole  bill  is  a  minimum,  and  a  friend  near 
me  well  suggests  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  minimum  Administra- 
tion. Certainly,  it  is  the  very  smallest  bill  that  was  ever  reported 
in  any  country  to  meet  so  great  an  exigency.  Three  millions  a 
year  is  the  largest  estimate  which  anybody  can  make  of  the  rev- 
enue which  will  be  derived  from  it ;  it  will  probably  not  exceed 
two  millions  and  a  half  Seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  bill, 
in  my  judgment,  is  more  ]il;ely  to  injure  the  public  credit  than 
to  sustain  it.  If  we  do  any  thing  at  this  moment,  we  should  do 
enough  to  impress  capitalists  with  the  idea  that  we  are  not 
afraid  to  tax.  We  should  go  for  raising  eight  or  ten  millions 
more  revenue  at  the  least.  With  specific  duties,  and  proper 
discriminations,  we  might  easily  accomplish  that  result.  And 
until  specific  duties  and  proper  discriminations  are  reestablished, 
we  shai!  have  no  sound,  productive,  permanent  revenue  system. 
The  Secretary  is  indeed  pluming  himself  greatly  on  the  opera- 
tion of  his  new  tariff.  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  it  has  thus  far  yielded 
somewhat  more  than  was  anticipated.  But  one  swallow  does 
not  malte  a  summer.  One  month's  operation  is  no  test  of  a 
tariff.  Nor  is  this  a  moment  when  any  fair  calculation  can  be 
made  of  its  real  results.  There  are  too  many  disturbing  causes. 
There  is  a  war  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  a  famine  on  the 
other;  no  potatoes  in  Ireland  ;  short  grain  crops  all  over  Europe; 
a  second  short  cotton  crop  in  our  Southern  States.  A  general 
derangement  of  commerce  and  currency  has  ensued,  which 
happens  to  enure  greatly  to  our  benefit.  You  might  as  well 
judge  of  the  ordinary  height  of  the  waves  by  the  tossings  and 
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headings  of  an  equinoctial  gale,  as  of  the  legitimate  tendencies 
of  the  new  tariff  during  such  a  financial  storm  as  now  surrounds 
us.  Mr.  Walker  should  employ  Mr.  Espy  to  make  his  calcula- 
tions for  the  present  year. 

Sir,  I  have  no  confidence  in  this  new  system.  The  people 
have  no  confidence  in  it.  It  is  based  upon  false  principles.  It 
defies  all  experience.  It  abandons  all  protection  of  our  own  labor ; 
and,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  prove  to  be  utterly  insufficient  as  a 
revenue  measure.  For  one,  therefore,  I  am  not  for  propping  it  up 
by  any  such  little  bill  as  is  now  submitted  to  us.  I  am  not  for 
eking  out  the  insufficiencies  of  a  horizontal  tariff  by  taxes  upon 
tea  and  coffee.  I  am  not  for  supplying  means  for  an  unjust  war 
upon  a  foreign  nation,  by  an  unjust  war  upon  our  domestic 
industry.  I  go  rather,  Sir,  for  the  things  which  make  for  peace, 
and  the  things  by  which  we  may  build  up  one  another. 
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The  following  Proviso,  moved  by  Mr.  Winthrop  fo  be  added  to  the  bill  appro- 
priating money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  Ihe  forces  enga^d  in  the  present 
war  and  of  tbe  army  generally,  being  under  consideration,  namely : 

"Pmeided,  firiher.  That  these  appropriations  are  rdflfle  with  no  view  of  sanction- 
ing any  prosecution  of  the  exisdiig  war  with  Mexico  for  the  acquisition  of  tuvritory  to 
form  now  Stales  to  be  aadei  to  the  Union,  or  for  the  dismemberment  in  any  way  of 
the  Repablic  of  Mexico : " 

the  question  on  agreeing  thereto  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  and  decided 


Yeas.  —  Messrs.  Abbott,  Arnold,  Ashmun,  Bamnger,  Bell,  Blanehard,  Mil- 
ton Brown,  Eiiffington,  William  W,  Campbell,  Carroll,  John  G.  Chapman, 
Cocke,  CoUamer,  Cranston,  Crozier,  Darragh,  Delano,  Dixon,  Dockery,  John 
H.  Ewing,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Gentry,  Giddinp,  Graham,  Grider,  Grin- 
nell,  Hale,  Hampton,  Harper,  Henry,  Hilliard,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  John  W.  Hous- 
ton, Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Washington  Hunt,  Joseph  E.  IngeiBoll, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Thomas  B.  King,  Lewis,  McGaughey,  McHenry,  MoIlvMne, 
Marsh,  MiUer,  Moseley,  Pendleton,  Pollock,  Eamsey,  lUpley,  Julins  Kockwell, 
John  A.  Kockwell,  Boot,  Bunk,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance,  Truman  Smith, 
Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Stephens,  Strohm,  Thibodeaux,  Thomasson, 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Tilden,  Toombs,  Trumbo,  Vance,  Vintfln,  White,  Win- 
throp,  Woodruff,  Wright,  Young. —  76. 

Nays. ^Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Bedinger,  Bentan,  Bigg8,'James 
Black,  James  A,  Black,  Bowdon,  Bowljn,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff,  Erockenbrough, 
Brodhead,  Wm.  G.  Brown,  Burt,  Cathcart,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Eenben 
Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman,  Clarke,  Cobb,  Collin,  Cottrell,  Cullum,  Cummins, 
Cunningham,  De  Mott,  Dillingham,  Dobbin,  Douglass,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap, 
Edsall,  EUet,  Ellsworth,  Erdman,  Earan,  Fioklin,  Foster,  Fries,  Garvin,  Giles, 
Goodyear,  Gordon,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Harmanson,  Hastings,  Henley,  Hoge,  Hop- 
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kins,  Hough,  George  S.  Houston,  Edmimd  W.  Hubard,  Hungerford,  James  B. 
Hunt,  Hunter,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson,  Joseph  John- 
son, Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Kauffman,  Kennedy, 
Freston  King,  Lawrence,  Leake,  Leffler,  La  Sere,  Ligon,  Long,  Lumpkin, 
Maclay,  McClean,  McClelland,  HcClernand,  McCrate,  McDaniel,  Joseph  J- 
McDowell,  James  McDowell,  McKay,  John  P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin,  Moms, 
Moulton,  Newton,  !Niven,  Norrie,  Owen,  Parrish,  Payne,  Perry,  Phelps,  Pills- 
bary,  Eeid,  Eelfe,  Eitter,  Roberts,  Euaaell,  Sawtelle,  Sawyer,  Scammon,  Sed- 
don,  Alexander  D.  Sims,  Simpson,  Thomas  Smith,  Bobert  Smith,  StantoU, 
Starkweather,  St.  John,  James  Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tibbatts, 
Towns,  Tredway,  Wentworth,  Wick,  Williams,  Wilmot,  Woodward,  Yost. — 124. 
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F  KEPEESEKTATIVES  OF  T 


Gentlbjien  of  the  IIocse  of  Ebpebsehtatites  of  the  Usitfd  States, — 

I  AM  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  vote  which  has  just  been  announced,  and  I  pray 
leave  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  who  have 
thought  me  worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  mark  of  their  confi- 
dence. 

"When  I  remember  by  whom  this  chair  has  been  filled  in  other 
years,  and,  still  more,  when  I  reflect  on  the  constitutional  cha- 
racter of  the  body  before  me,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  you  have 
assigned  me  a  position  worthy  of  any  man's  ambition,  and  far 
above  the  rightful  reach  of  my  own. 

I  approach  the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  a  profound  impres- 
sion at  once  of  their  dignity  and  of  their  difficulty. 

Seven  years  of  service  as  a  member  of  this  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature  have  more  than  sufficed  to  teach  me,  that 
this  is  no  place  of  mere  formal  routine  or  ceremonious  repose. 
Severe  labors,  perplexing  cares,  trying  responsibilities,  await  any 
one  who  is  called  to  it,  even  under  the  most  auspicious  and  favor- 
able circumstances.  How,  then,  can  I  help  trembling  at  the  task 
which  you  have  imposed  upon  me,  in  the  existing  condition  of 
this  House  and  of  the  country  ? 

In  a  time  of  war,  in  a  time  of  high  political  excitement,  in  a 
time  of  momentous  national  controversy,  I  see  before  me  the 
!S  of  the  People  almost  equally  divided,  not  merely 
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as  the  votes  of  this  morning  have  already  indicated,  in  their  pre- 
ference for  persons,  but  in  opinion  and  in  principle,  on  many  of 
the  most  important  questions  on  which  they  have  assembled  to 
deliberate. 

May  I  not  reasonably  claim,  in  advance,  from  you  all,  some- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  measure  of  forbearance  and  indulg- 
ence, for  whatever  of  inability  I  may  manifest  in  meeting  the 
exigencies  and  emban-assments  which  I  cannot  hope  to  escape? 
And  may  I  not  reasonably  implore,  with  something  more  than 
common  fervency,  upon  your  labors  and  upon  my  own,  the  bless- 
ing of  that  Almighty  Power,  whose  recorded  attribute  it  is  that 
"  He  maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  a  house  '  " 

Let  us  enter,  gentlemen,  upon  our  w  ork  of  legislation  with  a 
solemn  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  God  and  to  our  country. 
However  we  may  be  divided  on  qucttions  of  immediate  policy, 
we  are  united  by  the  closest  tie-i  of  peiminent  interest  and  per- 
manent obligation.  We  are  the  repiesentativea  of  tw  enty  mil- 
lions of  people,  bound  together  by  common  laws  and  a  common 
liberty.  A  common  flag  floats  daily  over  us,  on  which  there  is 
not  one  of  us  who  would  see  a  stain  rest,  and  from  which  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  would  see  a  star  struck.  And  we  have  a 
common  Constitution,  to  which  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  which 
it  will  be  my  first  duty  to  administer  to  you,  will  be  only,  I  am 
persuaded,  the  formal  expression  of  those  sentiments  of  devotion 
which  are  already  cherished  in  all  our  hearts. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  powers  which 
this  Constitution  confers  upon  us:  but  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  created  are  inscribed  upon  its  face,  in  language  which  can- 
not be  misunderstood.  It  was  ordained  and  established  "  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
posterity." 

Union,  justice,  domestic  tranquillity,  the  common  defence,  the 
general  welfare,  and  the  security  of  liberty  for  us  and  for  those 
who  shall  come  after  us,  are  thus  the  great  objects  for  which  we 
are  to  exercise  whatever  powers  have  been  intrusted  to  us.  And 
I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  there  have  been  few  periods  in 
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our  national  history,  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people  have 
been  turned  more  intently  and  more  anxiously  towards  the  Capi- 
tol, than  they  aie  at  this  moment,  to  see  what  is  to  be  done,  here 
and  now,  for  the  vindication  and  promotion  of  these  lofty  ends. 

Let  us  resolve,  then,  that  those  eyes  shall  at  least  witness  on 
our  part,  duties  discharged  with  diligence,  deliberations  conducted 
■with  dignity,  and  efforts  honestly  and  earnestly  made  for  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  honor  of  the  country. 

I  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  privilege  of  my  public  life,  if  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  contribute  any  thing  to  these  results,  by  a 
faithful  and  impartial  administration  of  the  office  which  I  have 
now  accepted. 
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The  following  eorrespoftdenee  belongs  to  tlie  history  ol'  tlic  eitctioii  of 
Speaker,  at  the  opening  of  tlie  SOth  Congress. 

5S  Coleman's,  WAsmxeTON, 
BecenAer  5,  1847. 

Dear  Sik  :  It  would  ^ve  me  pleasure  to  aid,  by  my  vote,  in  placing  you  in 
tlie  Chair  of  the  House  of  Eeptesentatives.  But  I  have  no  personal  hopea  or 
fears  to  dictate  my  course  in  the  matter,  and  the  great  con^deration  for  me 
must  he  that  of  the  policy  which  the  Speaker  will  impress  on  the  action  of  the 
House. 

Not  to  trouble  you  with  suggestions  as  to  subordinate  points,  there  are  some 
leading  cjuesticins  on  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  you  have  a  settled  purpose. 
May  I  respectfully  inquire,  whether,  if  elected  Speaker,  »t  is  your  intention,  — 

So  to  constitute  the  Committees  of  Foreign  Relations  and  of  Ways  and 
Means  as  to  arrest  the  existing  war  ? 

So  to  constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  to  favor  the  repeal  of  the 
law  of  February  12,  1793,  which  denies  trial  by  jury  to  persons  charged  with 
being  slaves ;  to  give  a  fair  and  favorable  conaderation  to  the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  those  Acts  of  Congress  which  now  sustain  slavery  in  this  D^trict ;  and 
to  further  such  measures  as  may  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  remedy  the 
grievances  of  which  Massachusetts  complains  at  the  hands  of  South  Carolina,  in 
respect  to  ill-treatment  of  her  citizens  ? 

I  should  feel  much  obUged  to  you  for  a  reply  at  your  early  convenience,  and 
I  should  be  happy  to  be  permitted  to  communicate  it,  or  its  substance,  to  some 
gentlemen  who  entertain  amilar  views  to  mine,  on  this  class  of  questions. 

1  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  peKonal  esteem,  your  friend  and  servant, 

John:  G.  Palfrey. 


"Washington,  Colemak's  Hotel, 
Decemier  5, 1847. 
Dear  Sir  :    Your  letter  of  to-day  has  this  moment  been  handed  to  me. 
I  am  greatly  obliged  by  the  disposition  you  express  "  to  aid  in  placing  me  in 
the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Kcpresciitativcs."    But  I  rami  be  perfectly  candid  in 
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«iyiiig  to  you,  that  if  I  am  to  occupy  tliat  Chair,  I  must  go  into  it  without  pledges 
of  any  sort. 

I  hare  not  souglit  the  place.  I  have  solicited  no  man's  vote.  At  a  meeiang 
of  the  Whig  members  of  the  House  last  evening,  (at  which,  however,  I  believe 
you  were  not  present,)  I  was  formally  nominated  as  tbe  Whig  candidate  for 
Speaker,  and  I  have  accepted  the  nomination. 

Bnt  I  ha^e  tmiformly  said  to  all  who  have  inquired  of  me,  that  my  policy  in 
Oi^nizing  the  House  must  be  sought  for  in  my  general  conduct  and  character 
as  a  public  man. 

I  have  been  for  seven  years  a  member  of  Congress  from  our  common  State  of 
Massachusetts.  My  votes  are  oa  record.  My  speech^  are  in  print  If  ihey 
have  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  my  course,  nothing  that  I  could 
get  up  for  the  occasion,  in  the  shape  of  pledges  or  declarations  of  purpose,  ought 

Still  less  could  I  feel  it  consistent  wifh  my  own  lionor,  after  having  received 
and  accepted  a  general  nomination,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  to  fraina 
answers  to  specific  questions,  like  those  which  you  have  proposed,  io  be  shown 
to  a  few  gentlemen,  as  you  suggest,  and  to  be  withheld  from  the  great  body  of 
tiie  Whigs. 

Deeply,  therefore,  as  I  should  regret  to  lose  the  distinction  which  the  Whiga 
in  Congress  have  offered  to  me,  and  through  mo  to  New  England,  for  want  of 
the  aid  of  a  Massachusetts  vote,  I  must  yet  respectfully  decline  any  more  direct 
reply  to  the  interrogatories  which  your  letter  contains. 

I  remain,  with  every  sentiment  of  personal  esteem, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

EOBEKT    C.    WlNTHKOP. 

Hon.  J.  a.  Pnlfrnj,  §(e.,S,-c. 
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Genti^mes  op  the  House  of  Repeesentatives  or  the  Unitec  Siates, — 

It  has  been  thought  fit  that  the  Chair  should  announce  offi- 
cially to  the  House,  an  event  already  known  to  the  members 
individually,  and  which  has  filled  all  our  hearts  with  sadness. 

A  seat  on  this  floor  has  been  vacated,  towards  which  all  eyes 
have  been  accustomed  to  turn  with  no  common  interest 

A  voice  has  been  hushed  forever  in  this  Hall,  to  which  all  ears 
have  been  wont  to  listen  with  profound  reverence. 

A  venerable  form  has  faded  from  our  sight,  around  which  we 
have  daily  clustered  with  an  affectionate  regard. 

A  name  has  been  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the  living  states- 
men of  our  land,  which  has  been  associated,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  with  the  highest  civil  service,  and  the  loftiest  civil  re- 
nown. 

On  Monday,  the  31st  instant,  John  Quincy  Adams  sunk  in 
his  seat,  in  presence  of  us  all,  owing  to  a  sudden  illness,  from 
which  he  never  recovered ;  and  he  died,  in  the  Speaker's  room, 
at  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock  last  evening,  with  the  officers  of 
the  House  and  the  delegation  of  his  own  Massachusetts  around 
him. 

Whatever  advanced  age,  long  experience,  great  ability,  vast 
learning,  accumulated  public  honors,  a  spotless  private  charac- 
ter, and  a  firm  religious  faith,  could  do,  to  render  any  one  an 
object  of  interest,  respect,  and  admiration,  they  had  done  for 
this  distinguished  person ;  and  interest,  respect,  and  admiration 
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are  but  feeble  terms  to  express  the  feelings,  with  which  the 
members  of  this  House  and  the  People  of  this  country  have  long 


After  a  life  of  eighty  yeai^,  devoted  from  its  earliest  maturity 
to  the  pablic  service,  he  has  at  length  gone  to  his  rest.  He  has 
been  privileged  to  die  at  his  post;  to  fall  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties ;  to  expire  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Capitol ;  and 
to  have  his  last  scene  associated  forever,  in  history,  with  the 
birthday  of  that  illustrious  Patriot,  whose  just  discernment 
brought  him  first  into  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  close  of  such  a  life,  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  an 
event  for  unmingled  emotions.  We  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts 
lo  regi-ct,  that  he  has  died  as  he  has  died.  He  himself  could 
have  desired  no  other  end.  «  This  is  the  end  of  earth,"  were 
his  last  words,  uttered  on  the  day  on  which  he  fell.  But  we 
might  almost  hear  him  exclaiming,  as  he  left  us — in  a  language 
hardly  less  familiar  to  him  than  his  native  tongue  —  "  Hoc  est 
nimirum,  mtgis  feliciter  de  vUa  migrate,  quam  mori." 

It  is  for  others  to  suggest  what  honors  shall  be  paid  to  his 
memory.  No  acts  of  ours  are  necessary  to  his  fame.  But  it 
may  be  due  to  ourselves  and  to  the  country,  that  the  national 
sense  of  his  character  and  services  should  be  fitly  commemo- 
rated. 
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[In  reply  to  the  followiug  toast,  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Marahall  F.  Wilder,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  —  "  WintIirop,tlieJa-st  Governor  of  SiossiKliMselts  —  The  good  stock 
which  he  planted  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  bears  fruit  in  this  generation  which 
speaks  for  itself."] 

I  WISH  that  it  could  speak  for  itself,  Mr.  President!  Most 
heartily  do  I  wish  that  the  fruit  of  that  old  stock  to  which  you 
have  so  kindly  alluded,  could  speak  for  itself  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  this  occasion,  —  could  find  language  for  the  senti- 
ments with  which  a  scene  like  this  has  filled  all  our  hearts.  It 
is  so  long,  however,  since  I  was  at  liberty  to  speak  for  myself,  — 
I  have  so  long,  of  late,  been  a  doomed  listener  to  the  not  always 
very  inspiring  speeches  of  others,' — that  I  am  almost  afraid  that 
my  faculty,  if  I  ever  had  any,  has  flown.  But  with  whatever 
words  I  can  find,  I  desire  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  this 
Society,  on  the  eminent  success  of  the  exhibition  which  is  now 
brought  to  a  close. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  a 
richer  display  of  horticultural  products  has  rarely  been  witnessed 
by  any  of  us.  I  have  had  a  recent  opportunity  of  seeing  some 
of  the  horticultural  exhibitions  of  other  climes.  It  is  hardly 
more  than  a  twelvemonth,  since  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
present  at  more  than  one  of  the  famous  flower-shows  of  London 
and  its  vicinity.  I  know  not  what  hidden  beauties  might  have 
revealed  themselves  on  these  occasions  to  a  more  scientific  eye, 

what  prodigies  of  art  might  have  been  discovered  by  those 

who  knew  how  to  look  for  them,  —  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
impressions  produced  on  a  superficial  observer.     I   saw  there 
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magnificent  collections  of  plants,  such  as  I  never  saw  before, 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  since.  Not  a  few  of  them  were 
pointed  out  to  me  as  original  products  of  our  own  soil ;  but  I 
confess  that  they  had  been  so  improved  by  cultivation,  that  it 
must  have  required  a  very  practised  eye,  or  an  exceedingly  pa- 
triotic pair  of  spectacles,  to.  have  emboldened  any  one  to  claim 
them  as  Native  American  productions.  But  as  to  fruits,  I  saw 
no  exhibition  of  them  anywhere,  which  for  variety,  perfection, 
or  profusion,  could  be  compared  with  what  we  have  seen  in  this 
Hall,  during  the  last  two  or  three  days. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  we  have  never  beheld  the  lilic  in 
these  parts  before.  A  few  years  ago,  we  all  remember  that  a 
little  room  in  Tremont  street  was  all  too  wide  for  your  annual 
shows.  But  you  have  gone  on  so  rapidly,  adding  triumph  to 
triumph  —  at  one  moment  producing  a  new  apple,  at  another  a 
few  more  pears,  at  a  third  "  a  little  more  grape" — that  your 
own  spacious  Horticultural  rooms  have  now  become  too  small, 
and  old  Faneuil  Hall  itself  can  hardly  stretch  its  arms  wide 
enough,  to  embrace  all  the  spoils  of  your  victories ! 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  festival  by  which  your  exhibition 
is  now  closed  and  crowned  ?  Who  does  not  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
be  here?  Which  one  of  us,  especially,  that  has  been  accustomed 
to  associate  meetings  in  this  place  only  with  subjects  of  political 
contention  and  party  stiife,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  scene  before  him  ?  Never,  surely,  was  there 
combined  a  greater  variety  of  delightful  circumstances.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  for  which  of  our  senses  you  have  provided 
the  most  luxurious  repast.  Fruit,  flowers,  music,  fair  faces, 
sparkling  eyes,  wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  have  all  conspired  to 
lend  their  peeufiar  enchantment  to  the  hour. 

But  it  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  your  Association,  to 
estimate  its  claims  upon  the  consideration  and  gratitude  of  the 
community,  by  the  mere  success  of  its  exhibitions  or  the  brilliancy 
of  its  festivals.  We  owe  them  a  far  deeper  debt  for  their  influence 
in  disseminating  a  taste  for  one  of  the  purest  and  most  refined 
pleasures  of  life,  and  for  their  exertions  in  difl'using  the  know- 
ledge of  an  art  so  eminently  calculated  to  elevate  the  moral 
character  of  society. 

32* 
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Horticulture,  indeed,  does  little  to  supply  the  physical  wants 
of  man.  The  great  crops  and  harvests  by  which  the  world  is  fed, 
are  the  products  of  a  sterner  treatment  of  the  soil,  —  ever-honored 
Agriculture,  always  the  first  of  arts.  But  "  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone."  There  is  food  for  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  heart, 
no  less  essential  to  his  true  subsistence,  and  required  not  merely 
by  the  educated  and  refined,  but  by  al[  who  have  souls,  minds,  or 
hearts  within  them.  And  whence  can  the  toiling  millions  of  our 
race  obtain  a  more  abundant  or  a  more  wholesome  supply  of 
this  food,  than  from  the  beauties  of  nature  as  developed  at  their 
own  doors,  and  by  their  own  hands,  by  the  exquisite  processes 
of  horticulture  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.  But 
we  need  not  look  up  to  the  skies  for  incentives  to  devotion.  We 
need  not  employ  telescopes  to  find  evidences  of  Beneficence. 
There  are 

"  stars  of  the  morning,  dew-drops,  whicli  the  San 
Impoaris  oa  every  leaf  and  erety  flower," 

whose  lessons  are  legible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  The  flowers,  them- 
selves, with  their  gorgeous  hues  and  inimitable  odors,  and  which 
seem,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  to  have  no  other  object  but  to 
minister  to  the  gratification  and  delight  of  man,  —  who  can 
resist  their  quiet  teachings?  What  companions  are  they  to 
those  who  will  only  take  them  into  company,  and  cherish  their 
society,  and  listen  to  their  charming  voices '.  Who  ever  parts 
from  them  without  pain,  that  has  once  experienced  their  dis- 
interested and  delightful  friendship  ? 

I  know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  or  modern  poetry,  a 
strain  more  touching  or  more  true  to  nature,  than  that  in  which 
the  great  English  bard  has  presented  Eve  bidding  farewell  to  her 
flowers :  — 

O  flowers, 
That  never  will  in  other  elimate  grow, 
My  early  viaitation,  and  my  lost 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names  f 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Yonr  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fonnt  ?  " 

We  know  not  what  were  those  flowers,  that  never  could  in 
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other  climate  grow.  We  may  know  hereafter.  But  such  as  we 
have,  there  are  daughters  of  Eve  here  present,  I  doubt  not,  with 
whom,  to  be  deprived  of  them,  would  wellnigh  partake  of  the 
bitterneas  of  a  Paradise  lost. 

But  let  me  hasten  to  relieve  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from 
the  too  sombre,  if  not  too  sentimental,  strain  into  which  I  have 
been  betrayed.  My  reverend  friends  who  have  preceded  me 
will  aheady  have  regarded  me  as  poaching  on  their  premises. 
Let  me  add  but  a  single  other  idea,  as  the  subject  of  the  senti- 
ment which  I  shall  oiler  in  conclusion. 

We  are  accustomed  to  designate  certain  arts  as  the  Fine  Aiis, 
and  I  would  be  the  last  to  disparage  their  claim  to  this  distin- 
guished title.  They  furnish  to  our  halls  of  state  and  to  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy,  paintings  and  sculpture  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  prized.  But  Horticulture,  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense,  is  emphatically  the  Fine  Art  of  common  life.  It  is 
eminently  a  Republican  Fine  Art.  It  distributes  its  productions 
with  equal  hand  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Its  implements  may 
be  wielded  by  every  arm,  and  its  results  appreciated  by  every 
eye.  It  decorates  the  dwelling  of  the  humblest  laborer  with 
undoubted  originals,  by  the  oldest  masters,  and  places  within  his 
daily  view,  fruit-pieces  and  flower-pieces,  such  as  Van  Huysum 
never  painted,  and  landscapes  such  as  Poussin  could  only  copy. 
Let  me  say,  then, — 

Sorticakure  —  Its  best  Exhibitions  ave  in  the  village  gai'ilen  and  the  cottage  win- 
dow ;  and  its  I)est  Feslimls  in  the  liumble  homes  which  it  aaorns,  and  in  the  humble 
hearts  which  it  refines  and  elevates. 
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\  SPEECH  MADE  AT  A  COMPLIMENT. 
WASHINClIOJr  TO  MEMBKKS  OP  TH 


[In  reply  to  the  following  toast,  proposed  by  tlie  Honorable  "W.  W.  Seaton,  Miijor 
of  the  City,  — "The  Utirtietli  CongrEsn  Ilonoi' and  harmony  to  its  counsels  j  —  happi- 
ness Bud  prosperity  to  its  membera."] 

I  AM  greatly  honored,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen,  in  being 
called  on  to  respond,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  older  and  abler 
public  servants,  to  the  sentiment  just  proposed.  I  thank  you, 
personally,  for  the  privilege  of  participating  in  these  agreeable 
festivities ;  and  I  thank  you,  officially,  for  the  compliment  which 
you  have  offered  to  the  two  branches  of  the  National  Legislature. 
I  am  sincerely  glad  that  this  thirtieth  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  however  distinguished  or  undistinguished  it  may  have 
been  in  other  respects,  has  been  prompted  to  do  so  much  that  is 
liberal  and  acceptable  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  You  are 
very  little  indebted  for  these  appropriations  to  one,  who,  under 
all  ordinary  circumstances  of  legislation,  is  deprived  both  of  voice 
and  vote ;  but  I  can  truly  say  that  there  are  no  appropriations  to 
which  I  have  affixed  that  attesting  signature,  which  ia  all  that  is 
left  to  me,  with  a  truer  satisfaction. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  that  members  of  Congress  are  entitled 
to  any  very  high  commendation  for  their  liberality  to  this  District. 
It  is  a  liberality  which  costs  them  nothing.  They  can  afford  to 
be  generous  —  they  can  certainly  afford  to  be  just — with  other 
people's  money ;  and  more  especially  when  it  comes  to  them  in 
such  ample  streams  as  now,  under  the  auspices  of  the  honorable 
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Secretary  at  your  side,  (Hon.  H.  J.  "Walker.)  They  have,  more- 
over, the  strongest  personal  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  this  particular  part  of  the  District.  The  presence 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  reminds 
us,  that  to  many  of  them  this  city  is  their  home  for  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  their  lives.  And  many  more  of  them,  we  know, 
would  be  glad  to  make  it  their  home  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  they  do,  if  they  could  only  succeed  in  securing  the  unbroken 
confidence  and  support  of  their  constituents,  as  he  has  done,  for 
a  term  of  thirty  years.  Not  a  few  of  us  live  here,  and  not  a  few 
of  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  die  here.  We  partake  of  all  your 
advantages  and  of  all  your  disadvantages.  If  your  streets  are 
rough  and  out  of  repair,  our  bones  are  shaken,  as  well  as  yours, 
and  our  necks  are  liable  to  be  broken.  If  they  are  badly  lighted  at 
nightj  we  are  as  likely  as  you  to  stumble  and  fall  into  the  ditch. 
And  if  you  have  no  good  schools,  our  children,  as  well  as  your 
own,  may  be  deprived  of  a  seasonable  and  satisfactory  education. 
But  apart  altogether,  Mr.  Mayor,  from  any  selfish  considera- 
tions of  this  sort,  we  all  ought  to  take  a  pride,  and  I  trust  that 
we  all  do  take  a  pride,  as  Americans  and  as  patriots,  in  the  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  Most  heartily 
do  I  respond  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  letter,  published  this  morning,  communicating 
to  Congress  the  annual  report  of  the  Land  Office,  and  in  which 
the  patronage  of  the  National  Government  is  invoked  for  the 
public  schools  of  this  District.  Most  cordially  do  I  concur  with 
him  in  the  idea  which  he  suggests,  that  this  city  should,  be  made 
a  fit  representative  of  the  civilization  and  refinement  and  true 
greatness  of  our  country.  It  already,  perhaps,  furnishes  a  pretty 
fair  sample  of  the  country  in  one  respect.  As  a  city  of  "  magnifi- 
cent distances,"  it  admirably  illustrates  the  almost  immeasurable 
extents  over  which  the  Republic  is  so  rapidly  reaching.  But  it 
should  portray  in  miniature  something  of  what  our  country 
ought  to  be,  and  of  what,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  is  to  be, 
morally  as  well  as  physically.  Its  arts  and  sciences,  its  literature 
and  learning,  should  have  their  emblems  and  illustrations  here. 
Here  should  be  the  mode]  schools,  the  model  charities,  the  model 
libraries,  the  model  prisons  of  our  land ;  the  model  institutions  of 
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every  sort,  for  education,  benevolence,  reformation,  and  govern- 
ment, Wliatever  American  architecture  can  do,  should  be  exhi- 
bited in  our  public  buildings.  Whatever  American  painting 
and  sculpture  can  do,  should  be  displayed  in  commemorating 
here  the  great  deeds  and  the  great  men  of  our  history. 

This,  Sir,  was  evidently  the  spirit  in  which  your  city  was 
originally  laid  out  and  founded  by  the  Father  of  his  Country 
and  his  illustrious  compeers.  We  see  it  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  your  avenues,  in  the  noble  squares  which  they  reserved  for 
public  purposes,  and  in  the  fine  proportions  and  ample  dimen- 
sions of  the  Capitol  and  the  Executive  Mansion.  We  know  it, 
too,  from  their  own  predictions.  They  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  this  city  should  be  a  bind  of  Arherican  Zion, — beauti- 
ful for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  —  to  which  all  the 
tribes  should  annually  come  up,  and  find  fresh  impulses  to  patri- 
otism, and  fresh  incentives  to  Union,  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  a  common  temple.  They  looked  forward  to  the  day,  when 
all  men  should  find  here  a  City  worthy  of  the  great  objects  to 
which  it  has  been  dedicated,  and  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
incomparable  name  by  which  it  has  been  called. 

We  all  rejoice,  I  am  sure,  in  witnessing  some  first  approaches 
to  a  realization  of  this  idea,  in  the  improvements  which  have 
marked  your  progress  during  a  few  years  past, — ^in  the  erection 
of  a  National  Observatory,  in  the  foundation  of  a  National 
Museum,  in  the  commencement  of  a  National  Monument,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  the  National  and  the  Smithsonian  Institutes. 
I  cannot  name  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  however,  without 
expressing  the  hope  that,  if  the  capital  of  this  Republic  is  ever  to 
be  the  seat  of  a  great  institution  of  learning  and  science,  —  if  this 
long-cherished  wish  of  Washington  is  at  length  to  be  accom- 
plished—  it  may  not  be  wholly  owing  to  the  dying  bequest 
of  a  munificent  foreigner.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  importa- 
tion of  a  little  foreign  patronage  for  such  an  object,  but  I  trust 
that  even  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself,  will  regard  it 
as  a  venial  violation  of  his  free-trade  principles,  if  I  advocate  the 
encouragement  of  the  domestic  article  also. 

Once  more  let  me  thank  you,  Sir,  in  the  name  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  around  me,  for  the  hospitalities  of  this  occa- 
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sion,  and  for  the  many  othci  hospitalities  and  Itindnesses,  public 
and  private,  which  we  have  all  received  at  your  hands  in  time 
past ;  and  let  me  relieve  your  patience,  without  further  delay, 
by  proposing  to  the  company  as  a  sentiment,— 
"  Tho  Citj  of  Washington,  and  i(s  Mcomplishecl  aad  excellent  Motoi-,  Mi-,  Scaton," 
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1  SPEECH  DEIIVEBED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPKESENTATIVES  OP  THB 
UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  FINAL  ADJOXIKNMEHT  OF  THE  THIRTIETH 
CONGRESS,  MAltCH,  -1,  J 840. 


GrHTLEMEH   OF   THE   HoUSE   OP  EbPRBSBNTATIVF.S, — 

The  hour  has  arrived  which  terminates  our  relations  to  the 
country,  and  our  relations  to  each  other,  as  members  of  the 
Thirtieth  Congress  ;  and  you  have  already  pronounced  the  word 
which  puts  an  end  at  once  to  my  vocation  and  to  your  own. 

But  neither  the  usage  of  the  occasion,  nor  my  own  feelings, 
will  allow  me  to  leave  the  Chair,  without  a  word  of  acknow- 
ledgment, and  a  word  of  farewell,  to  those  with  whom  I  have 
been  so  long  associated,  and  by  whom  I  have  been  so  highly 
honored. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  I  should  subject  myself  to  a  charge  of 
great  ingratitude,  were  I  not  to  thank  you  for  the  Resolution  in 
reference  to  my  official  services,  which  you  have  placed  upon  the 
records  within  a  few  hours  past. 

Such  a  resolution,  I  need  not  say,  is  the  most  precious  testi- 
monial which  any  presiding  officer  can  receive,  and  affords  the 
richest  remuneration  for  any  labors  which  it  may  have  cost. 

It  did  not  require,  however,  this  formal  tribute  at  your  hands, 
to  furnish  me  with  an  occasion  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to 
you  all.  I  am  deeply  sensible,  that  no  intentions,  however  hon- 
est, and  no  efforts,  however  earnest,  could  have  carried  me  safely 
and  successfully  through  with  the  duties  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  me,  had  I  not  been  seconded  and  sustained,  from 
first  to  last,  by  your  kuid  cooperation  and  friendly  forbearance. 

I  beg  you,  then,  to  receive  my  most  hearty  thanks,  not  merely 
for  so  generous  an  appreciation  of  ray  services,  but  for  the  uni- 
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form  courtesy  and  confidence  which  you  have  manifested  towards 
me,  during  my  whole  official  term,  and  which  have  done 
so  much  to  lighten  the  labors  and  relieve  the  responsibilities 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  Chair  of  this  House.  I  can 
honestly  say,  that  I  have  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  my  abihty, 
to  fulfil  the  pledges  with  which  I  entered  upon  this  arduous  sta- 
tion, and  to  discharge  its  complicated  and  difficult  duties  with- 
out partiality  and  without  prejudice.  Nor  am  I  conscious  of 
having  given  just  cause  of  imputation  or  offence  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  House.  If  there  be  one,  however,  towards  whom  I 
have  seemed,  at  any  moment,  to  exhibit  any  thing  of  injustice, 
or  any  thing  of  impatience,  I  freely  offer  him  the  only  reparation 
in  my  power,  in  this  public  expression  of  my  sincere  regret, 

Wc  have  been  associated,  gentlemen,  during  a  most  eventful 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  designate  another  era  in  the  modern  annals  of 
mankind,  which  has  been  signalized  by  so  rapid  a  succession  of 
startling  political  changes.  Let  us  rejoice  that  while  the  powers 
of  the  earth  have  almost  everywhere  else  been  shaken,  —  that 
while  more  than  one  of  the  mightiest  monarchies  and  stateliest 
empires  of  Europe  have  tottered  or  have  fallen, — our  own  Ameri- 
can Republic  has  stood  firm.  Let  us  rejoice  at  the  evidence 
which  has  thus  been  furnished  to  the  friends  of  liberty  through- 
out the  world,  of  the  inherent  stability  of  institutions,  which  are 
founded  on  the  rock  of  a  written  constitution,  and  which  are 
sustained  by  the  will  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people.  And  let  us 
hope  and  trust  —  as  I,  for  one,  most  fervently  and  confidently  do 
—  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  upon  prudent,  conciliatory,  and 
patriotic  counsels,  every  cause  of  domestic  dissension  and  frater- 
nal discord  may  be  speedily  done  away,  and  that  the  States 
and  the  people,  whose  representatives  we  are,  may  be  bound 
together  forever  in  a  firm,  cordial,  and  indissoluble  Union. 

Offering  once  more  to  you  all,  my  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  your  kindness,  and  my  best  wishes  for  your  indi- 
vidual health  and  happiness,  I  proceed  to  the  performance  of  the 
only  duty  which  remains  to  me,  by  announcing,  as  I  now  do. 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
stands  adjourned,  sine  die. 
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INVITATION  TO  A  PUBLIC  nIHNEE. 

BosTox,  August  28,  1S48. 
DiiAit  SiE ;  A  large  mimbcr  of  Whigs,  of  tlic  Suffolk  Cougressional  Dis- 
trict, among  yoiir  strongeat  personal  and  political  frientla,  "  eutertaining  a  high 
respect  for  the  character  and  abilitieB  of  their  distinguished  Efipresentative  in 
Congreaa,  and  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  services  ■which  he  has  rendered, 
and  the  honor  he  has  reflected  upon  the  State  and  the  Union,  hy  his  fwthful  and 
successful  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  during  a  long  and  laborious  session,"  haye  requested  us  to  tender  you, 
in  their  behalf,  a  public  dinner,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  most  agree- 
able to  you. 

Joining,  to  that  of  our  friends,  our  own  earnest  and  sincere  desire  that  yow 
may  find  it  convenient  to  accede  lo  their  request. 

We  are,  with  considerations  of  high  regard. 

Your  friends  and  obedient  servants. 


Abbott  Lawrence, 
James  Clark, 
F.  B.  Crowninshield, 
Albert  Fearing, 
Nathan  Appleton, 
William  Schouler, 
George  Morey, 
N.  W.  Coffin, 
P.  Greely,  Jr., 
Bradley  N.  Cuminiugs, 
Hon.  Robert  C  Wintlavp,  Boston. 


r.  W.  Lincohi,  Jr., 
Philo  8.  Shelton, 
Peter  Harvey, 
George  W,  Crockett, 
Josiah  Bradlee, 
J.  Eichardson, 
John  H.  Eastbum, 
B.  S.  Eotch, 
Eraneis  Bacon, 
Charles  H,  Mills, 


BosTOK,  September  15, 1 
Absence  from  home  prevented  me  from  receiving  yot 
g  communication  of  the  28th  iilt.,  until  a  latfl  day. 
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I  bastea  now  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  deep  sensibility  t» 
the  compliment  which  it  contains. 

I  have,  indeed,  been  railed  to  the  discharge  of  "  arduous  dnlies  during  a  long 
and  laborious  session  "  of  Congre^  It  would  not  be  easy  to  oyerestunate  the 
labors  which  belong  to  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
of  the  United  States  Holhing  could  afford  me  higher  satisfaction  than  to 
know,  that,  m  the  judgment  of  the  personal  and  political  friends  whom  you 
represent,  mj  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office  has  been  faitliful  and 
successful,  and  that  it  has  reflected  no  dishonor,  either  on  our  own  Common- 
wealth, or  on  the  Countty  at  lai^e. 

Such  an  expression,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  peculiarly  welcome  to  me  from  my 
immediate  constituents,  —  unplying,  as  it  does,  that  they  have  not  been  extreme 
to  note  any  inattention  to  their  local  interests,  which  may  have  resulted  from 
the  engrossing  character  of  the  duties  of  the  Chair, 

Boston  has  been  accustomed  to  no  common  services  in  the  National  Councils. 
Few  Districts  in  the  Union  can  point  to  such  a  succession  of  distinguished  and 
devoted  Representatives.  Fisher  Ames,  Harrison  Gray  Olis,  William  Enstis, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Artemas  Ward,  James  Lloyd,  Jonathan  Mason,  Benjamin  Goi^ 
ham,  Daniel  "Webster,  Nathan  Appleton,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Itichard  Fletcher ; 
— this  is,  indeed,  a  catalogue  of  stars,  to  which  any  one  may  be  proud  to  have 
been  added. 

If,  on  retiring  from  office,  at  the  close  of  my  present  term,  — when  Ishall 
hare  represented  the  people  of  Boston  in  Congress  longer  than  any  one  of  my 
predecessors,  ance  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,— my  name  shall  not  be 
tiiooght  unworthy  of  some  humble  association,  in  the  kind  regards  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  with  the  names  of  these  eminent  men,  the  measure  of  my  political 
ambition  will  be  full. 

Be  pleased  to  communicate  to  those,  in  whose  behalf  you  have  addressed  me, 
my  cordiiJ  thanks  for  the  honor  which  they  have  done  me,  and  to  assure  them, 
that  while  I  decline  to  be  made  the  subject  of  any  ceremonious  entertainment,  I 
shall  alwaj^  cherish  the  most  grat«ful  remembrance  of  their  courtesy  and  kind- 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  the  highest  respect  and  esteem. 

Your  fiiithful  friend  and  servant, 

EOBEET    C.  "VVlNTHBOP. 

Hon.  Ahliolt  TMvn-ence,  and  others. 


CONVESTION,    DECLINING 


Boston,  Oclaber  9th,  1848. 
Gentlemen  :    I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  obliging  communica- 
tion of  the  5th  instant,  informing  me  that  I  have  been  nommated,  unanimously 
and  by  acclamation,  as  a  candidate  for  rejection  to  Congress. 
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I  am  most  deeply  indebted  to  the  memliers  of  the  Whig  Ward  and  Connty 
Conyention  for  so  generous  an  expression  of  their  confidence ;  and  I  pray  you 
to  present  to  them  all,  and  to  accept  for  yourselves,  an  assurance  of  my  pro- 
found gratitude. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  past,  and  is  still,  my  sincere  and  earnest  de^re  to 
be  relieved  from  farther  service  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatlves  of  the  United 
States. 

With  this  view,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  your  Convention,  in 
July  last,  announcing  my  determination  not  (o  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

The  opinion  of  Iiimself  and  many  other  most  respected  political  and  personal 
friends,  that  the  peculiar  ciremnstanees  of  our  pai-ty,  at  that  moment,  made  it 
extremely  undearable  that  such  an  announcement  should  be  made  public,  in- 
duced me  to  assent  to  its  being  withheld.  But  my  views  and  feelings  have 
undergone  no  change,  and  I  am  still  strong  and  sincere  in  the  de^re  to  retire 
from  Congress  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  when  I  shall  have  completed  a  nine 
years'  service  as  the  Eepresentative  of  Boston. 

It  is  urged  upon  me,  however,  by  yourselves,  and  by  otiier  distinguished 
Whigs,  whose  opinions  I  am  bound  to  respect,  (hat  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  present  campaign,  the  nomination  of  a  new  candidate  would  be 
difficult  and  dangerous ;  and  that,  by  insisting  on  my  purpose  io  decline  a  re- 
election, I  niay  jeopard,  to  some  extent,  the  success  of  my  party,  in  other  and 
fer  more  important  particulars. 

It  is  su^ested  to  me,  moreover,  that  a  full  year  will  intervene  between  the 
election  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  term  of  Congressional  service ;  and 
that,  if  I  should  feel  obliged  to  resign  my  place  in  the  course  of  that  time,  there 
may  be  an  opportunity  of  filling  it  under  more  auspicious  circumstances. 

1  am  quite  unwilUng,  gentlemen,  to  give  too  ready  an  ear  to  these  suggestions, 
lest  I  should  seem  to  arrogate  to  myself  something  of  popularity  or  influence 
which  I  do  not  possess.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  a  well-conwdered 
belief  should  be  found  to  exist,  among  those  who  are  authorized  to  act  for  the 
Whigs  of  this  District,  that  the  use  of  my  name  would  be  of  any  materia!  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  their  efforts,  and  more  particularly  to  the  choice  of 
die  Taylor  and  Fillmore  electoral  tJeket,  I  would  ivillingly  make  any  sacrifice 
of  personal  feeling,  and  leave  myself  at  the  disposal  of  my  friends.  I  would 
not  desert  those  who  have  never  deserted  me :  still  less  would  I  abandon  those 
great  national  interests  and  principles,  for  which  we  have  so  long  contended, 
and  which,  in  my  judgment,  can  only  be  vindicated,  at  this  moment,  by  the 
election  of  Genera!  Taylor  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

With  these  explanations,  I  desire  to  refer  the  whole  subject  once  more  to  the 
free  and  unembarraissed  dewsion  of  the  Convention,  by  decKning  the  nomina^ 
tion  which  they  have  tendered  me.  I  do  so  in  the  earnest  hope  that  they  may 
be  induced  to  excuse  me  from  further  service,  and  in  the  honest  conviction  that 
tiiey  can  readily  find  a  suocesisor,  who  will  at  once  bring  more  weight  to  the 
ticket,  and  more  ability  to  the  office. 

This  letter  is  not  intended  for  publication;  but  perhaps  you  can  bring  my 
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Tiews  before  tlie  Convention  in  no  better  way,  thaji  by  reading  it  at  their  next 
meeting. 

Begging  J  ou,  once  more,  to  assure  them  of  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  all  their 
kindne's  and  confidence,  and  lo  receive  for  jounselves  my  best  thants  for  the 
(omplimL,nfc\n  terms  of  your  communication, 

I  lemMtt,  Genllemea,  most  respectfully  and  feithfuUy, 

Tour  friend  and  servant, 

Kobeut  C,  WisTHKor. 
Col  T.  C.  Amor'j,  and  others,  Commillee. 


EESOIUTIOKS    OF  THE    CONVENTION,  OCTOBER  II,  laiS. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  learned,  with  deep  regret,  that  the  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  now  representing  this  District  in  tlie  Congress  of  die  United  States, 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  be  relieved  from  further  service  in  that  important  star 
tion,  which  he  has  so  long  filled,  with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the 
country,  and  purposes  declining  a  renomination. 

Eesdved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  such  a  step  would  be  fraught 
with  great  danger  and  serious  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Whig  cause, 
and  calculated  lo  affect  uniavorably  the  result  of  our  labors  in  the  rr^dential 
canvass  and  great  political  struggle  about  to  take  place. 

Resolved,  That  we  know  of  no  person  so  likely  to  unite  the  votes  of  the 
Whig  party  in  this  District  at  the  present  time,  or  who,  if  elected,  will  exercise 
a  more  salutary  influence  at  Washington,  than  our  present  honorable  Eepre- 
aentative ;  and  that  it  ia  onr  earnest  wish  that  he  would  reconsider  the  subject, 
and  thus  preserve  tiie  Whig  pariry,  at  this  crisis,  from  the  difficulties  and  dangera 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  any  new  candidate ;  and  with  a  view  to  effect 
if  posable,  tiiis  most  dearable  object,  this  Convention  do  now,  renewedly  and 
wnanJmoualy,  renominate  the  Hon.  Eobert  C.  Wmthrop  to  represent  the  First 
Congressional  District  in  the  next  Congress  of  these  United  States,  and  respect- 
fully solicit  his  acceptance  thereof. 

Mr.  Wmthrop  accepted  the  nomination,  and  waa  reelected  by  a  majority  of 
about  four  thousand. 
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THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPEESBSTATIVE3  OF  '. 
ATES,  IS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  OS  THE  STATE 
,   FEBBUAHY  21,   1830. 


I  DO  not  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  enter  elaborately  into  the 
general  cJiscussion  to  which  the  annual  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  given  occasion.  Bat  finding  myself 
under  an  unexpected  necessity  of  leaving  my  seat  for  a  week  or 
two,  I  have  been  unwilling  to  go,  without  making  a  few  remarks, 
which  I  feel  to  be  due  to  my  own  position  and  character. 

I  have  abstained,  thus  far,  from  any  expression  of  opinion  or 
declaration  of  purpose,  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  sectional 
controversies  by  which  our  country  is  now  agitated,  I  have 
done  so  designedly,  and  for  many  reasons,  satisfactory  to  myself, 
if  to  nobody  else. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir,  I  desired  to  wait  until  the  excitement 
growing  out  of  that  protracted  struggle  for  the  Speakership, — 
to  which,  by  the  unmerited  favor  of  my  friends,  I  was  so  promi- 
nent a  party,  —  had  passed  away  from  the  minds  of  all  who 
were  engaged  in  it ;  and  until  I  could  express  myself  fully  and 
fearlessly  upon  these  controverted  topics,  without  the  suspicion  of 
being  infiuenccd  by  any  thing  of  private  resentment  or  personal 
disappointment* 

In  the  second  place,  Sir,  I  desked  to  wait  until  something  of 

*The  memorable  contest  for  the  Speakership  of  the  thirty-first  Congress  began 
December  3d,  and  ended,  afior  sixty-ihrte  ballotings,  December  22d,  1849.  The  final 
vole  stood  thus:  for  Howell  Gobi)  102,  for  R.  C.  Winthvop  100,  scaltenng  20. 
.  A  Besolution  had  been  previously  adopKd  that,  on  this  trial,  a  majority  of  the  whole 
nnmber  should  not  be  neeeaaarj  for  a  choice,  and  Mr.  Cobb  mil  accordingly  declared 
Speaker. 
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that  fervent  and  flaming  heat,  which  had  been  so  evidently 
brought  here  from  what  may  well  be  termed  "  the  warm  and 
sunny  South,"  had  abated  ;  until  the  angry  passions,  which 
seemed  pent  up  within  so  many  bosoms  at  the  outset  of  the 
session,  had  found  vent  through  the  safe  and  wholesome  channel 
of  debate;  and  until  there  could  be  a  chance  that  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  voice  from  "the  cold  and  calculating  North" 
might  be  listened  to  with  some  degree  of  patient  attention. 

in  the  third  place,  Sir,  I  desired  to  wait  until  matters  should 
be  rather  more  clearly  and  fully  developed ;  until  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  should  be  before  us;  until  we  should  have 
been  able  to  take  an  observation  of  the  precise  position  of  the 
precious  vessel  in  which  we  are  all  embarked ;  until  we  could 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  is  the  real  length,  and  breadth,  and 
height,  and  depth,  of  that  fearful  chasm,  that  yawning  abyss, 
upon  the  dizzy  brink  of  which,  we  are  told,  the  Ship  of  State  is 
even  now  poising  herself ;  until  we  could  learn,  too,  what  course 
might  be  proposed  by  older,  and  abler,  and  more  experienced 
hands,  for  extricating  her  from  peril;  and  until,  especially,  we 
might  hear  distinctly,  above  the  roar  of  the  elements  and  the 
rattling  of  the  shrouds,  the  voice  of  the  responsible  man  at  the 
helm,  —  the  man  who  has  been  placed  at  the  helm  by  a  majority 
of  the  crew,  with  my  own  cordial  concurrence,  and  who,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  hope,  and  trust,  and  believe,  is  destined  to  be 
hailed  by  us  all  hereafter  as  "  the  Pilot  who  has  weathered  the 
storm ! " 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  some  of  the  views  with  which  I 
have  thus  far  abstained,  and  would  gladly  have  still  longer 
abstained,  from  any  participation  in  that  strife  of  tongues  which 
has  so  long  been  raging  around  us,  —  a  strife,  let  me  say,  which 
has  seemed  to  me  likely  to  have  no  more  important  or  practical 
issue,  than  that  which  was  chronicled  by  one  of  the  sacred  his- 
torians in  regard  to  a  quarrel  among  the  Hebrew  tribes,  when  he 
summed  up  the  whole  matter  by  saying,  —  "and  the  words  of 
the  men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of 
Israel." 

But,  Sir,  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  pursue  this  expectant 
system,  as  an  honorable  member  of  the  medical  faculty  near  me, 
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(Mr.  Venable,)  would  probably  call  it,  —  I  have  not,  I  aay,  been 
permitted  to  pursue  this  eoni^e  of  silent  observation  without 
interruption.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  studious  policy  of  a 
few  members  of  this  House  to  drag  me  into  the  debate,  whether  I 
would  or  no.  Not  satisfied  with  having  accomplished  my  defeat 
as  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  —  a  defeat, 
Sir,  which,  in  all  its  personal  incidents  and  consequences  I 
have  ever  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  of  triumphs,  and 
over  which  no  one  of  my  enemies  has  rejoiced  more  heartily 
than  myself,  —  not  satisfied  with  the  accomplishment  of  this 
result,  they  have  made  it  their  special  business  to  provoke  and 
taunt  me  by  unworthy  reflections  upon  my  political  and  official 
conduct ;  and  more  than  one  of  them  has  not  scrupled  to  assail 
me  with  the  coarsest  and  most  unwarrantable  personalities. 

It  is  my  purpose,  Sir,  at  this  moment,  to  notice  some  of  these 
unmannerly  assaults ;  and  no  one  will  be  surprised,  I  think,  if  I 
should  be  found  doing  so  in  no  very  mincing  or  measured  terms. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  House  and  the  country  will 
bear  witness,  that  I  have  been  placed  in  a  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary position  during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Hardly 
had  I  reached  the  Capital,  before  I  found  myself  held  up,  at  the 
length  of  three  or  four  columns,  in  the  Democratic  organ  of  this 
city,  as  a  desperate  Abolitionist.  The  Abolition  papers,  in 
reply,  exhibited  me  at  equal  length,  as,  indeed,  they  had  often 
done  before,  as  a  rank  pro-slavery  man.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,)  coming  next  to  the 
onslaught,  and  doing  me  the  favor  to  rehearse  before  my  face  a 
speech  which  he  had  delivered  behind  my  back  at  the  last 
session,  arraigned  me  in  the  most  ferocious  terms  as  having 
prostituted  the  prerogatives  of  the  Chair  to  sectional  purposes, 
and  as  having  framed  all  my  committees  in  a  manner  and  with 
a  view  to  do  injustice  to  the  South.  The  honorable  meniber 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Giddings,)  following  him,  after  a  due  delay, 
denounced  me  with  equal  violence,  as  having  packed  the  most 
important  of  those  committees  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  the 
North.  The  one  proclaimed  me  to  be  the  very  author  and  ori- 
ginator of  the  Wilraot  Proviso.  The  other  reproached  me  as 
being    a    downright,  or,  at  best,  a  disguised,  enemy  to    that 
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proviso.  The  one  exclaimed,  as  the  very  climax  of  his  condem- 
nation, "  I  would  sooner  vote  for  Joshua  U.  Giddings  himself 
than  for  Robert  C.  Winthrop."  The  other  responded  with  an 
equally  indignant  emphasis,  "and  I  would  sooner  vote  for  How- 
ell Cobb  than  for  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  — he  cannot  do  worse, 
he  may  do  better."  Nay,  I  presume  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the 
honorable  member  is  now  of  opinion  that  he  has  done  better, 
since  not  only  has  the  honorable  member  secured  for  himself 
a  place  on  the  Territorial  Committee,  but  the  report  of  the  anti- 
slavery  convention,  at  their  late  meeting  in  Boston,  has  remarked 
upon  it  as  "  a  curious  and  instructive  fact,  that,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  committees,  Mr.  Cobb  has  given  more  weight  to  the  anti- 
slavery  element  of  the  House  than  was  done  by  his  Northern 
predecessor."  How  far  this  is  true,  I  leave  others  to  pronounce. 
But  the  honorable  members  from  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  (j}ar 
nohile  fratrum!)  have  not  been  the  only  contributors  to  this 
most  amiable,  consistent,  and  harmonious  testimony  in  regard  to 
my  public  conduct  and  character.  An  honorable  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Allen)  has  cast  in  his  mite,  also,  both  by 
prompting  others  at  his  elbow,  and  by  the  manlier  method  of 
direct  accusation.  He,  too,  has  charged  me  with  having  arranged 
certain  committees,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  preventing  the 
action  which  northern  men  demanded.  And  more  recently, 
again,  an  honorable  member  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Morton,)  in  a 
speech  which,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying,  was  characterized  by 
entire  courtesy,  if  not  by  entire  justice,  has  told  the  House  and 
his  constituents  that  he  voted  against  me  as  Speaker,  because 
"  he  believed  me  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  ;  because 
he  believed  me  to  be  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  because  my  name  was  found  in  a 
minority  of  forty-five  against  the  admission  of  Florida  as  a  slave 
State." 

Sir,  if  my  name  were  a  little  less  humble  than  I  feel  it  this 
day  to  be,  —  if  I  were  not  conscious  how  small  a  claim  it  has  to 
be  classed  among  the  great  names  even  of  our  own  age  and 
country,  much  more  of  the  world,  I  should  be  tempted  to  con- 
sole myself  under  these  conflicting  accusations  with  those  noble 
lines  of  Milton,  which,  as  it  is,  I  carmot  but  remember :  — 
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"  Fame,  if  not  doulile  fac'd,  is  double  mouth'd, 
And  wilb  contraiy  blast  proclaims  most  deeds ; 
Onbotlihis  wings,  one  black,  the  other  white. 
Bears  greatest  names  in  his  wild  aery  flight.'' 

But  indeed,  Mr.  Cbairman,  I  deed  no  consolation.  These 
contradictory  charges  are  the  natural  consequence  of  the  very 
position  which  I  have  sought  to  occupy,  —  of  the  very  position 
which  I  glory  this  day  in  occupying,  —  and  from  which  no  pro- 
vocations and  no  reproaches  can  ever  drive  mc. 

Sir,  when  I  was  first  a  candidate  for  Congress,  now  some  ten 
winters  gone,  I  told  the  Abolitionists  of  my  district,  in  reply  to 
their  interrogatories,  that,  while  I  agreed  with  them  in  most 
of  their  abstract  principles,  and  was  ready  to  carry  them  out, 
in  any  just,  practicable,  and  constitutional  manner  ;  yet,  if 
I  were  elected  to  this  House,  I  should  not  regard  it  as  any 
peculiar  part  of  my  duty  to  agitate  the  subject  of  slavery.  1 
have  adhered  to  that  declaration.  I  have  been  no  agitator.  I 
have  sympathized  with  no  fanatics.  I  have  defended  the  rights 
and  interests  and  principles  of  the  North,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  wherever  and  whenever  I  have  found  them  assailed;  but 
I  have  enlisted  in  no  crusade  upon  the  institutions  of  the  South. 
I  have  eschewed  and  abhorred  ultraism  at  both  ends  of  the 
Union.  "  A  plague  o'  both  your  houses,"  has  been  my  constant 
ejaculation;  and  it  is  altogether  natural,  therefore,  that  both 
their  houses  should  cry  a  plague  on  me !  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  I  covet  their  opposition.  I  dote  on  their  dislike.  I 
desire  no  other  testimony  to  the  general  propriety  of  my  own 
course  than  their  reproaches,  I  thank  my  God  that  he  has 
endowed  me,  if  with  no  other  gifts,  with  a  spirit  of  moderation, 
which  incapacitates  me  for  giving  satisfaction  to  ultraists  any- 
where and  on  any  subject.  If  they  were  to  speak  well  of  me,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  exclaim,  Hke  one  of  old,  "What  bad  thing 
have  I  done,  that  such  men  praise  me  ?  " 

The  only  thing  which  I  have  to  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  that 
these  various  charges  could  not  have  been  made  against  me  in 
one  and  the  same  debate,  and  on  one  and  the  same  day.  They 
would  then  have  effectually  answered  each  other.  They  would 
then  have  fairly  shamed  each  other  out  of  court,  and  I  should 
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have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  even  this  brief  allusion  to 
them. 

But,  Sir,  the  list  of  my  accusers  is  not  yet  complete.  Another 
honorable  member  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Root,)  has  recently  taken  the 
field  against  me,  and  has  seen  iit  to  make,  what,  if  it  were 
entirely  parliamentary,  I  should  be  consiiained  to  call,  some  very 
impertinent  allusions  to  my  coui^e  in  reference  to  a  resolution  of 
his,  which  was  recently  laid  on  the  tabic.  I  was  accidentally  in 
the  Senate  chamber  when  his  speech  was  delivered,  but  mv 
attention  has  been  called  to  it  in  a  late  number  of  the  Congres- 
sional Globe- 
Sir,  when  the  honorable  member  first  offered  his  resolution, 
some  weeks  since,  I  united  with  my  friends  in  the  free  States  in 
saving  it  from  the  fate  which  it  then  merited,  and  which  it  has 
since  received.  I  thought  it  then  a  most  premature  and  precipi- 
tate movement,  and  there  are  those  near  me  who  can  bear  wit- 
ness, that  notwithstanding  my  exalted  sense  of  the  honorable 
member's  habitual  wisdom  and  prudence,  I  could  not  repress  the 
exclamation  — 

"  Tlma  fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  Iread  ! " 

I  yielded,  however,  to  the  suggestions  of  those  around  me, 
that  it  might  be  as  precipitate  to  lay  it  on  the  table  at  once,  as  it 
was  to  offer  it ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  harm  in  taking  time 
to  consider  it.  A  fortnight  intervened,  and  I  did  consider  it  in  all 
its  bearings.  And  as  the  honorable  member  has  been  so  plain 
and  unceremonious  with  me,  in  ascribing  motives  and  calling 
names,  I  shall  be  equally  plain  and  unceremonious  with  him,  in 
telling  him  what  I  thought  of  his  resolution. 

I  regarded  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
of  Congress  and  of  the  country,  as  one  of  the  most  mischievous 
propositions  ever  introduced  into  this  House.  I  regarded  it  as 
mischievous  in  its  inevitable  consequences,  and  as  mischievous 
in  its  deliberate  design.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
honorable  member,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  miserable  notoriety, 
had  wantonly  put  in  peril  the  very  cause  of  which  he  professed 
to  be  the  peculiar  champion, — that  for  the  sake  of  playing  cap- 
tain, and  marching  ahead  of  the  music,  he  had  been  willing  to 
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take  the  risk  of  saerifieing  the  very  fortress  of  which  he  assumed 
to  be  the  defender.  I  believed,  in  one  word  Sir,  that  if  that 
resolution  were  persevered  in,  in  the  existing  condition  of  this 
House  and  of  the  country,  all  hope  of  practical  legislation  would 
he  extinguished,  the  great  measure  of  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia, as  a  State,  into  this  Union,  would  be  impeded,  obstructed, 
and  finally  defeated;  and  that  the  session  would  be  one  pro- 
tracted scene  of  strife,  confusion,  and  discord. 

And  why,  then.  Sir,  entertaining  these  views  of  the  resolution, 
did  I  not  vote  upon  the  second  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  ? 
For  this  is  the  part  of  my  conduct  which  the  honorable  member 
has  taken  in  such  especial  dudgeon,  and  which  he  has  made  the 
pretext  for  applying  to  me  certain  contumelious  epithets. 

Well,  now,  I  do  confess,  IVIr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  a  little 
malicious  in  withholding  my  vote  on  this  particular  occasion. 
It  would  have  been  so  very  gratifying  to  the  honorable  member 
if  he  could  have  only  bad  me  once  fairly  on  the  record,  where  he 
has  never  yet  had  me,  against  a  resolution  containing  as  one  of 
its  elements,  the  Wilmot  proviso !  It  would  have  furnished  such 
an  excellent  apology  for  him  and  his  friends  for  having  voted 
against  me  as  Speaker,  and  for  having  thrown  the  organization 
of  this  House  into  the  hands  of  a  Southern  Democrat  I  It 
would  have  been  such  a  telling  free-soil  card  in  the  next  canvass 
in  the  fourth  district  of  Massachusetts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
twenty-first  district,  I  think  it  is,  of  Ohio  !  Indeed,  Sir,  it  was 
certainly  a  little  cruel  to  deprive  the  honorable  member  of  an 
advantage  upon  which  he  had  so  confiidently  calculated. 

But  I  believe  it  is  Solomon  who  has  said,  "  Surely  in  vain  is 
the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird."  Sir,  I  saw  the  trap 
which  the  honorable  member  had  laid  for  me.  I  knew  that  he 
and  his  peculiar  friends  were  lying  in  wait  for  me.  I  knew  they 
were  seeking  to  find  a  justification,  after  the  event,  for  an  oppo- 
sition to  me  for  which  they  had  so  little  apology  beforehand. 
I  saw  that  he  had  framed  his  resolution  so  that,  whether  we  voted 
for  it  or  against  it,  we  should  be  placed  in  a  false  position.  If 
we  voted  not  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  and  seemingly  sustained  the 
resolution,  we  were  to  be  held  up  as  abandoning  General  Taylor 
and  the  Administration.     If  we  voted  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  wc 
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were  to  be  denounced  as  enemies  to  the  principles  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  '87.  I  understand  that  the  honorable  member  said,  in 
advance,  that  he  would  either  have  our  votes  or  our  scalps.  I 
know  not  the  precise  meaning  which  is  to  be  attached  to  this 
humane  and  elegant  expression,  if  he  really  used  it.  It  might 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  refer  it  for  inquiry  to  the  committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  If  he  only  intended,  by  this  tomahawk  threat,  that  he 
would  deal  a  few  stabs  at  my  character  behind  ray  back,  he  is 
welcome  to  all  the  glory  of  the  exploit.  But  whatever  he  meant, 
I  did  not  intend  that  he  should  have  either  my  vote  or  my  scalp, 
if  I  could  help  it;  and  seeing  that  my  vote  would  make  no 
difference  to  the  result,  I  declined  to  gratify  his  desire  to  insnaje 
me.  And  now,  because  the  trap  of  the  honorable  member  failed 
to  work,  in  the  only  case  in  which  it  was  of  special  importance 
for  him  that  it  should  work,  he  flies  into  a  passion,  strips  off  his 
neck-cioth,  and  begins  to  scold  about  dodging  and  skulking! 

"Why,  Sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  forgets  himself.  Certainly 
his  speech  forgets  itself;  for,  in  the  very  same  paragraph  in  which 
he  upbraids  me  for  my  course  in  this  case,  he  describes  his  own 
course  in  another  case,  as  entirely  identical  with  it.  I  would 
not  ask  a  better  justification  from  any  one,  than  that  which  the 
honorable  member  himself  has  furnished  me  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  Hear  what  he  says.  Sir,  as  to  his  own  conduct  at  the 
late  Presidential  election,  — 

"  It  was  nothing  more  (says  he)  but  a  game  at  the  best.  I 
neither  wanted  to  cheat  nor  to  be  cheated,  and  hence  I  took  no 
part  in  it.     I  stood  out." 

Does  it  not  lie  admirably  in  his  mouth,  to  charge  others  with 
skulking,  and  to  exclaim  so  heroically, "  it  is  better  to  vote  wrong 
than  to  dodge,"  when,  in  the  very  same  breath,  he  is  boasting 
that  he  skulked  himself  from  the  great  Presidential  struggle! 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  the  same  sort  in  the  honorable 
member's  history.  "What  else  but  dodging  was  his  conduct  in 
the  protracted  contest  for  the  Speakership  ?  What  did  he  do 
but  throw  away  his  vote  to  the  end  on  an  impossible  candidate? 
What  did  the  eight  peculiar  free  soilers  do,  but  pair  oil",  four  from 
each  party,  and,  by  neutralizing  each  other,  virtually  not  vote  at 
all  —  virtually  dodge,  by  refusing  to  vote  so  as  to  make  any 
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difference  to  the  result  t  Sir,  there  are  those  here  who  believe, 
that  the  first  great  desertion  of  Northern  principles  at  this  session 
has  been  exhibited  by  those,  who  have  thrown  the  organization 
of  this  House  into  the  hands  of  a  Southern  Democrat  Of  that 
the  honorable  member  stands  convicted.  And,  my  opinion  is, 
that  any  one  who  considers  the  adroit  and  ingenious  manner  in 
which  it  was  done,  by  seeming  to  vote,  and  yet  practically  not 
voting  at  all,  —  mil  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  honorable 
member  desires  to  see  the  true  "  Artful  Dodger  "  of  the  day,  he 
must  look  at  home. 

Nor  is  this  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  honorable  member  has 
made  a  great  vaunting  of  what  he  would  have  done  on  the  last 
night  of  the  last  session,  if  the  Walker  amendment  had  been 
longer  persisted  in.  The  more  important  inquiry.  Sir,  is,  what 
did  he  do  ?  Where  was  he  during  the  weary  watches  of  that 
memorable  night?  Where  was  he  when  the  honorable  member 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Andrew  Johnson)  moved  to  strike  out  the 
word  "impartial"  from  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair?  Who 
then  was  "  willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike  ? "  Where 
was  he,  too,  when  the  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  (Mr, 
Morehcad)  moved  that  most  momentous  amendment  to  the 
Walker  pro\T,so  in  regard  to  the  rightful  boundaries  of  Texas  ? 
His  name  is  not  on  the  record ;  and,  though  the  proverb  is  some- 
what musty.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  reminding  the  honorable  member 
that  "  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones." 

But  he  tells  us  moat  pathetically,  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  has 
been  wounded  in  the  i  o  ise  of  it^^  friends ;  nay,  that  so  far  as 
this  House  could  kill  it  1 1  is  been  killed.  Well,  now.  Sir,  this 
remains  to  be  seen.  Doubtless  the  honorable  member  finds  it 
for  his  purpose,  at  this  n  ne  it  to  think  so,  or  at  least  to  say  so. 
But  it  remains  to  be  see  \  hetl  er  the  great  principles  of  the 
ordinance  of  '87  have  loet  any  poition  of  their  vitality ;  whether 
they  have  not  as  strong  and  living  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  other 
northern  and  western  men  as  on  that  of  -the  honorable  member 
himself;  and  whether,  on  the  proper  occasion,  if  a  real  necessity 
or  a  reasonable  demand  for  their  assertion  and  maintenance 
should  arise,  they  would  not  be  asserted  and  maintained  by 
as  large  a  majority  in  this  body  as  they  ever  have  been  hereto- 
fore.    I  believe  they  would  be. 
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But  this  I  do  say,  —  that  if  these  principles  have  been  wounded 
and  struck  down ;  if  it  be  true,  that,  by  laying  on  the  table  an 
unseasonable  resolution  of  the  honorable  member  from  Ohio, 
we  have  killed  the  "Wilmot  proviso,-— its  death  must  lie  forever 
at  his  door,  and  not  at  ours ;  and  the  true  inscription  on  its  tomb- 
stone will  read  thus :  "  Here  lies  a  victim  to  the  restless  vanity 
and  headstrong  rashness  of  the  honorable  member  from  Ohio, 
■who  held  it  deliberately  up  to  receive  its  death-blow,  in  order  to 
gratify  his  passion  for  notoriety,  and  his  pique  against  some  of 
his  old  friends  of  the  Whig  party." 

Why,  Sir,  the  conduct  of  the  honorable  member  on  this  occa- 
sion was  what  a  French  philosopher  has  called  "worse  than  a 
fault."  It  was  a  mistake  —  a  fatal  blunder.  It  was  a  moment 
of  all  others  when  the  North  should  not  have  been  called  on  to 
show  its  hand ;  when  gentlemen  from  the  free  States  should  not 
have  been  required  to  say  what  they  would  do,  or  what  they 
would  not  do,  in  regard  to  the  Territories ;  and  my  only  regret  is, 
that  the  resolution  could  not  have  been  suffered  to  go  upon  the 
table  by  southern  votes  only,  with  the  mere  silent  assent  of 
northern -^en.  It  was  the  precise  case  for  what  the  honorable 
member  has  called  "  standing  out,"  and  for  the  reservation  of  all 
expression  of  opinion  or  intention,  until  a  real  exigency  for  such 
an  expression  had  occurred.  And  I  repeat.  Sir,  that  if  the  north- 
ern force  has  been  weakened,  and  the  northern  front  broken,  it  is 
owing  to  the  rash  and  precipitate  charge  which  was  attempted 
under  the  assumed  and  illegitimate  lead  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Ohio. 

But  there  are  some  men,  we  are  told,  who  are  "  wiser  in  their 
own  conceit  than  seven  men  who  can  render  a  reason."  The 
honorable  member  and  his  little  squad,  insist  upon  regarding 
themselves  as  the  only  persons  in  the  country,  or,  certainly,  as 
the  only  persons  in  this  House,  who  know  how  to  defend  north- 
ern rights,  or  how  to  vindicate  the  great  principles  of  human 
freedom.  Nay,  Sir,  they  modestly  claim  to  be  the  only  ones 
who  desire,  or  who  are  even  willing,  to  defend  or  vindicate  them. 
All  the  world  are  doughfaces  (as  they  elegantly  style  it)  except 
themselves!  They  alone  are  loyal  to  human  liberty!  They  are 
the  only  reliable  defenders,  or  legitimate  occupants,  of  the  great 
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free-soil  field  I  Surely  these  are  the  men,  and  wisdom  shall  die 
with  them ! 

I  cannot  listen,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  these  arrogant  assumptions 
and  offensive  pretensions,  without  calling  to  my  aid  the  castiga- 
tion  which  was  administered  by  Edmund  Burke,  (not  the  Editor 
of  the  Daily  Union,  Sir,}  to  one  of  the  petty  cabals  which 
infested  Great  Britain  during  the  period  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  which  were  attempting,  as  he  said,  "  to  hide  their  total 
want  of  consequence  in  bustle  and  noise,  and  puffing,  and  mu- 
tual quotation  of  each  other."  "Because  half  a  dozen  grass- 
hoppers, (said  he,}  under  a  fern,  make  the  field  ring  with  then: 
importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  Oak,  chew  the  cud  and  are 
silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise  are 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field ;  that,  of  course,  they  are  many 
in  number;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  thougli  loud  and  ttouhlesome,  insects 
of  the  hour." 

For  one,  Sir,  I  do  not  recognize  the  honorable  member  and 
his  half  a  dozen  compeers  on  this  floor,  as  my  file-leaders,  or  as 
my  fuglemen,  in  this  campaign.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  "  Root 
and  branch  party."  I  shall  not  march  at  the  tap  of  their  drum. 
I  shall  not  vote  against  any  bona  fide,  practical,  and  seasonable 
measure,  simply  because  they  originate  it ;  but  I  give  my  consti- 
tuents and  the  country  notice,  once  for  all,  that  they  are  not  to 
judge  of  my  sentiments  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  day  by 
any  votes  which  I  may  give,  or  which  I  may  not  give,  upon  their 
amateur  abstractions  or  their  precipitate  instructions.  I  shall 
vote  for  them,  or  vote  against  them,  or  not  vote  at  all,  just  as  it 
happens  to  suit  my  own  views,  and  certainly  not  at  all  with  a 
view  to  suit  their  purposes. 

The  honorable  member,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  which  he 
has  misrepresented  and  assailed  at  least  one  half  of  the  northern 
members  of  this  House,  has  told  us  that  he  was  a  member  of 
"the  reviled  Free  Soil  sect."  Good  heavens,  Sir  I  if  they  are 
the  reviled,  who  are  the  revilers,  and  what  must  they  be  'I  Never, 
in  the  whole  history  of  our  country  —  never,  since  the  existence 
of  political  parties  anywhere  —  has  there  been  a  party,  which, 
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under  the  pretext  of  philanthropy,  has  so  revelled  and  luxuriated 
in  malice,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness  —  in  vituperation,  ca- 
lumny, and  slander  —  as  this  "  reviled  Free  Soil  sect."  I  speak  of 
their  principal  leaders  and  organs,  as  I  know  them  in  my  own  part 
of  the  country,  and  not  of  the  great  mass  of  their  followers,  there 
or  elsewhere,  who,  I  doubt  not,  are  led  along  by  honest  impulses, 
and  many  of  whom,  I  as  little  doubt,  are  disgusted  with  the 
music  of  their  own  trumpeters.  Never,  Sir,  I  repeat,  has  there 
been  witnessed  in  this  country,  or  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  such 
an  audacity  of  false  statement  and  false  accusation,  as  that  with 
which  some  of  their  presses  have  teemed!  Never  have  there 
been  baser  stabs  at  character  than  those  with  which  some  of 
their  speeches  have  reeked! 

I  need  not  say  that  I  have  had  my  fudl  share,  and  more  than 
my  full  share,  of  their  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  I  bear  no 
special  malice  towards  members  of  this  House  who  deal  with 
me  in  this  style,  because  I  know  that,  after  all,  they  are  but  the 
instruments  and  mouth-pieces  of  others  afar  oS.  There  is  a 
little  nest  of  vipers,  Sir,  in  my  own  immediate  district  and  its 
vicinity,  who  have  been  biting  a  file  for  some  three  or  four  years 
past,  and  who,  having  fairly  used  up  their  own  teeth,  have  evi- 
dently enlisted  in  their  service  the  fresher  fangs  of  some  honor- 
able members  of  this  House.*  "Odisse  guem  Imderis."  Con- 
scious that  they  have  wronged  mc,  they  now  hate  me;  and 
having  been  thoroughly  put  down  at  home,  they  have  turned 
prompters  and  panderers  to  assaults  upon  me  here.  Let  them 
go  on  in  their  manly  and  magnanimous  vocation.  If  ihey  only 
succeed  in  doing  themselves  half  as  much  injury  as  they  do  me 
good,  they  will  speedily  merit  as  much  of  my  sympathy  as  they 
now  have  of  my  scorn. 

Sir,  I  have  already  had  occasion,  during  the  present  session, 
to  allude  to  one  of  the  false  statements  which  has  been  fre- 

*  For  this  application  of  the  old  fable  of  27ie  Viper  and  the  File,  as  well  as  for  some 
of  the  othev  sharpnesaes  and  sorei-ities  of  ^is  epeeoh,  (which  ia  given,  here  precisely 
as  it  wai  deliyered.  and  pnblished  at  the  lime,)  the  plea  of  the  old  Koman  Fabnlist 
maj  be  employed ; — 
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quently  made  in  regard  to  me  at  home,  and  which  has  been 
repeated  here  by  the  honorable,  member  from  Ohio  on  my  right, 
(Mc.  Giddings.)  That  honorable  member's  speech,  I  take  occa- 
sion to  say,  as  printed  for  the  use  of  the  fourth  district  in  Massa- 
chusetts, is  a  mere  tissue  of  perversion  and  misrepresentation, 
so  far  as  my  conduct  is  concerned.  But  the  most  that  I  can  do, 
on  this  occasion,  is  to  notice  one  of  the  charges  which  it  con- 
tained,  and  in  regard  to  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  dkect 
issue  was  made  up  between  us. 

The  honorable  member  seems  to  have  thought  it  important  to 
his  justification  among  his  constituents  for  his  vote  against  me 
for  Speaker  two  years  ago,  that  he  should  implicate  me  in  the 
origin  of  the  late  deplorable  war  with  Mexico.  He  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  my  mere  vote  for  the  bill,  by  which  the  existence 
of  that  war  was  recognized,  and  by  which  provision  was  made 
for  the  rescue  of  our  litde  army  on  the  Rio  Grande,  would  not 
answer  his  purpose.  He  knew  that,  whether  that  vote  were  right 
or  wrong,  it  was  given  in  company  with  those  who  were  alto- 
gether invulnerable  to  his  malignttnt  shafts.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  strike  at  me,  on  this  point,  without  striking  also  at 
Corwin,  and  Vinton,  and  Schenck,  of  his  own  State,  and  Marsh 
and  Foote,  of  Vermont,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others,  from 
the  North  and  from  the  West,  whose  characters  would  be  an 
ample  shield  against  all  who  should  attack  them,  and  whom  he 
would  not,  then  at  least,  have  dared  to  charge  as  supporters  of 
the  war.  And  so.  Sir,  he  sets  himself  to  work  to  prove  me  an 
accessoi-y  before  the  fact,  and  charges  me  with  having  gone  to  a 
Whig  caucus,  before  the  war  bill  was  introduced,  and  with  hav- 
ing made  an  appeal  to  the  Whigs,  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  bill,  in 
regard  to  the  intended  character  of  which  I  had  no  more  know- 
ledge than  the  man  in  the  moon!  Sir,  I  never  heard  of  thia 
Whig  caucus,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  until  I 
saw  this  account  of  it  in  a  letter  of  the  honorable  member  to 
his  constituents,  eighteen  months  afterwards.  And  difFicult  as 
it  almost  always  is  for  any  one  to  prove  a  negative,  it  is  for- 
tunately in  my  power,  this  day,  to  furnish  such  conclusive  testi- 
mony that  I  attended  no  such  meeting,  and  made  no  such  speech, 
that  even  the  honorable  member  himself  will  blush  at  ever  having 
made  the  statement, 
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I  have  here  a  budget  ot  letters,  which  I  have  rescued  within 
a  few  days  past  from  a  forgotten  pigeon-hole  at  home.  They 
were  procured  two  years  ago,  withont  my  instigation,  and  almost 
without  my  Itnowledge,  hy  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  with 
a  view  to  vindicate  me  from  this  calumny  at  the  time  it  was 
originally  uttered.  I  shall  append  some  of  them,  if  not  all  of 
them,  to  the  pamphlet  copy  of  this  speech,  if  such  a  copy  is  ever 
published.     I  shall  only  have  time  to  read  one  of  them  now. 

Is  the  honorable  member  from  Delaware  in  his  seat?  (Mr. 
Houston  rose  and  assented.)  I  have  here  a  letter  bearing  his" 
signature,  dated  Washington,  April  1st,  1848,  and  addressed  to 
William  Schouler,  Esq.,  Boston.  I  will  thank  hini  to  fell  me, 
after  I  have  read  it,  whether  it  is  his  letter,  and  whether  this  be 
his  testimony  now,  as  it  was  two  years  ago,  in  relation  to  the 
allegation  of  the  honorable  member  from  Ohio. 
The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

■WiaHiKGioN,  April  lat,  1848. 
Dear  Sir  ;  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  30Ui  ultimo,  and  in  reply  to  it  I  have 
to  elate,  that  I  retuember  very  well  the  eaanal  convereation  which  I  had  with  yen  re 
cently  in  Boston,  "  concerning  a  meeting  of  Whig  memheis  of  Congress,  held  on  the 
nornmg  of  the  Ulh  ofMay,  18.6  ■  and  I  will  bri.liy  state,  at  you,  re,.„t,  what  I 
iceoHect  m  relation  to  the  ahsenee  of  the  Honorable  Eobcit  C.  Winihrep  on  that 

That  meeting  was  held  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  collision  which  had  Just  oceniTed 
on  the  E,o  Grande,  between  a  portion  of  our  military  forees  and  those  of  Mexico  and 
I  pt^fectly  recollect  that  I  not  only  attended  the  meeting  but  that  I  also  m  do  so  ne 
remarks  in  it,  the  substaaee  of  which  I  still  remeraler  The  meeting  was  not  full 
many  membei.  of  the  Home  belonging  to  the  Whig  part)  I  e  ug  absent  and  I  d.stmctly 
recoileet  that  the  meeting  adjourned  witiiout  coming  to  any  form  1  conclus  on  on  die 
.nbjecl,  in  eons.quenee  of  this  f«,t,  as  wa.  then  meet  oned  and  understood  b,  flios. 
present.  I  remember  that  IWr.  Smitii  of  Connecticut  Mr  Hudson  of  Mass  eh  setts 
and  Mr.  GIddIng,  of  Ohio,  were  present  at  the  moetmg  and  ppeaied  to  n  -  to  be, 
among  the  most  preminent  of  tiic  speakers  in  it ;  «,d  I  ai  o  remen  1  ec  that  I  ha  1  a 


- - on  with  tiiem  after  the  mectmg  was  o  cr  and  befo  e  we  sepa 

rated,  upon  the  subject  of  some  remarks  which  I  had  made  m  the  neel  ng  I  have  o 
very  distinct  reeoiloction  titat  Mr.  Winthrop  was  not  present  at  the  mee  ng  and  of 
noting  his  absence,  as  well  as  tiiat  of  Mr.  Vinton  of  Ohio  ;  and  my  reason,  if  any  shoiQd 
be  requmid  to  fortily  my  memory  on  this  point,  for  observing  this  fhct,  is  tiiis  ■  I  had 
already  eome  to  regard  these  two  gentiemen  as  among  the  most  experienced  and  pro- 
■mnent  memben  cf  our  p«,ty  in  the  Hon..  i  and  a.  one  sat  direetiy  before  mo,  and  the 
Mhe,  mrmedtaijy  on  my  right,  during  that  session,  in  the  House.  It  will  not  appear 
.trange.  I  apprehend,  when  these  two  eireumstmees  are  taken  together,  that  I  ehonld 


rmge.  1  apprehend,  when  these  two  eireumstmee.  are  taken  together,  that  I  etould 
ot  only  not.  but  remember  theo  absence  en  that  occa.iom  Sued,  i.  m,  distinct  recol- 
lection, and  without  wishing  to  raise  any  question  of  memory  between  myself  and 
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othera  on  this  or  any  other  point,  I  have  no  hesilation  in  ^viag  it  to  you  in  compli- 
once  witli  your  request. 

As  to  tlie  meeting  heid  somo  time  previous,  on  the  "  Oregon  question,    aa  it  is  ta- 

nuliarly  termed,  I  have  to  stale,  that  it  is  imposslbie  that  I  could  hare  confounded  it  m 

my  memory  with  the  meeUng  first  mentioned,  as  I  did  not  attend  that  meeting,  and 

knew  nothii^  of  its  existence  untU  a  day  or  two  after  it  had  been  held. 

T  am,  Tory  truly  and  respectfully,  your  obedient  aer^'anl, 

John  W.  HoTisTon- 
Wm.  Scliouh;  Esq. 

Mr.  Houston,  That  is  my  letter,  and  I  have  no  alteration  to 
make  in  it. 

Mr.  WiNTHRor.  There  are  other  letters  here,  Sir,  equaUy 
distinct  and  conclusive. 

But  the  honorable  member  sumraoiis  Mi  E.  D.  Culver,  of 
New  York,  a  late  member  of  this  House,  to  his  aid,  and  insists 
that  Mr.  Culver  has  substantiated  his  chaige  Sir,  I  think  it  is 
in  Sheridan's  play  of  the  Rivals,  that  one  of  the  characters  is 
made  to  say  —  "  Whcnevei  I  diaw  on  my  invention  for  a  good 
current  lie,  I  always  forge  indorsements  as  well  as  the  bill." 
Now,  1  do  not  intend  to  apply  the  ofleiiiive  part  of  this  lan- 
guage to  the  honorable  member  I  disclaim  doing  so.  Still 
less  do  I  intend  any  reflection  npon  Mr  Cul\er.  But  I  say  that 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Culver  does  little  oi  nothing  to  sustain  the 
honorable  member's  accusation,  and  that  he  must  procure 
stronger  indorsements,  il  he  expects  his  bill  to  pass  current. 

What  says  the  Honorable  E.  D.  Ciiiver,  in  the  letter  upon 
which  the  honorable  member  relies  ? 

'■In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  Ulh,  (says  he,)  which  came  to  hand  last  evening,  I 
would  state  that  I  was  at  the  Whig  caucus,  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Capitol,  on 
the  morning  of  the  Uth  of  May,  1846.  The  subject  of  our  deliberations  was  the  anli- 
cipaled  War  bill.  I  think  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Vinton,  Mr,  Hunt,  and  yourself,  and 
otters  were  present  and  spoke.  The  precise  sentiments  Mvanced  by  Mi'.  Winthrop  I 
cannot  call  to  mind;  bnt  the  purport,  the  general  scope  of  his  remarks,  wos,  tliat  we 
(the  Whigs)  must  not  oppose  the  measure ;  that  policy  would  require  ns  to  support  it. 
I  do  not  recollect  his  allusion  to  the  federalists  and  the  war  of  1812."  (It  seems  that 
this  impartial  cioss-examlner  had  asked  some  leading  questions.)  "  I  think  Mr.  Tin- 
ton  took  a  similar  yiew.    Tours  was  quite  the  reverse." 

Now,  Sir,  in  answer  to  these  thinkings  and  indistinct  lemem- 
brances  of  what  Mr.  Winthrop  said,  and  what  Mr.  Yinton  said, 
and  what  Mr.  Hunt  said,  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vinton, 
to  say  that  he  never  attended  that  meeting,  and  here,  within 
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three  feet  of  me,  is  Mr.  Vinton  himself,  to  acknowledge  the  let- 
ter, and  to  repeat  the  assertion!  While  here,  again,  is  another 
letter  from  the  honorahle  "Washington  Hunt,  to  say  that  he  was 
absent  from  Washington  on  the  morning  on  which  the  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  did  not  return  until  the  following  day ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  charitable  explanation  that  can  be 
given  of  this  extraordinary  and  unfounded  allegation,  which  the 
honorable  member  from  Ohio  has  so  perseveringly  brought 
against  me,  is  that  suggested  in  the  letter  of  my  late  colleague 
and  friend,  Mr.  Hudson,  who  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
honorable  member  may  have  confounded  this  meeting  with  one 
which  was  held  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  notice  resolution,  when 
he  was  the  open  advocate  of  measures  that  looiied  to  war,  and 
I  declared  myself  in  favor  of  measures  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace ! 

But  I  leave  the  honorable  member  and  his  iriends  to  find 
explanations  for  themselves.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  pronounce 
the  charge  to  be  false,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  so.  Having  done 
this,  I  now  hold  it  up  to  the  House  and  to  the  country,  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  charges  which  have  been  arrayed  against  me  from 
the  same  quarter.     Ex  uno,  disce  orrmes. 

Sir,  I  have  done  with  these  personalities.  They  have  not  been 
of  my  seeking.  They  are  unnatural  and  revolting  to  my  dispo- 
sition. I  am  entirely  new  to  this  style  of  debate.  During  a  ten 
years'  occupancy  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  I  have  never  before 
had  occasion  to  resort  to  it.  I  trust  that  I  may  never  have 
another  such  occasion.  But  I  could  no  longer  submit  in  silence 
to  such  gross  and  groundless  aspersions.  Gentlemen  may  vote 
against  me  whenever  they  please.  There  is  no  of&ce  in  the  gift 
of  the  House,  of  the  people,  or  of  the  President,  which  I  covet, 
or  for  which  I  would  quarrel  with  any  one  for  not  giving  me  his 
support.  But  no  man  shall  slander  me  with  impunity.  No  man 
shall  pervert  and  misrepresent  my  words  and  acts,  and  falsify  the 
record  of  my  public  career,  without  exposure. 

That  career  has  been  one  of  humble  pretension,  and  presents 
no  claim  of  distinguished  service  of  any  sort.  But  such  as  it  is, 
I  am  willing  that  it  should  be  investigated.  Examine  the 
record.     There  may  be  votes  upon  it  which  require  explanation ; 
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votes  about  v^hich  honest  men  may  differ ;  votes  as  to  which  I 
myself  may  have  doubted  at  the  time,  and  may  still  doubt.  But 
examine  the  record  fairly  and  candidly ;  nothing  extenuate,  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice ;  and  you  will  find  that  I  have  neither 
been  false  to  the  North  nor  to  the  South,  to  the  East  nor  to  the 
West.  You  will  find  that,  while  I  have  been  true  to  my  con- 
stituents, I  have  been  true,  also,  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the 
Union.  This,  at  least,  I  know,  Sir  —  my  conscience  this  day 
bearing  me  witness — that  I  have  been  true  to  myself,  to  my 
own  honest  judgment,  to  my  own  clear  convictions  of  right,  of 
duty,  and  of  patriotism.  And  we  all  remember  how  justly,  as 
well  as  how  nobly,  it  has  been  said :  — 

"  This  above  all,  —  to  Ihiiie  own  self  bo  true ; 
And  it  muat  follow,  la  ihe  niglt  ths  dny, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  inan." 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  gladly  turn  to  some  serious 
consideration  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  but  1  am  admo- 
nished that  my  hour  is  almost  exhausted,  and  I  must  reserve  what 
I  had  proposed  to  say  on  these  topics  for  another,  and  I  trust  an 
early  oppcrtunity.  Faving  once  swept  this  offensive  rubbish  of 
personalities  out  ui  my  path,  I  shall  no  longer  be  obstructed  in 
dealing  with  the  weightier  matters  which  are  before  us.  I  can- 
not conclude,  however,  on  this  occasion,  without  a  few  distinct 
declarations. 

In  the  first  place.  Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  under  the 
constitution  which  she  has  herself  adopted,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
the  first  and  greatest  measure  to  be  accomplished  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  Por  that  I  am  ready ;  and  I  shaU  bring  to 
it  whatever  powers  I  possess. 

In  the  second  place,  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  slavery  does 
now  exist,  or  can  ever  exist,  in  any  of  the  Territories  recently 
acquired  from  Mexico,  without  the  positive  sanction  of  law. 
And  such  a  sanction,  I,  for  one,  shall  never  aid  in  giving. 

In  the  third  place,  Sir,  while  I  reserve  to  myself  the  full 
liberty  to  act  and  to  vote  upon  every  question  which  may  here- 
after arise,  as  my  judgment  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, may  dictate ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
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opinion,  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  plan  to  which  we  must  come  at  last,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  these  exciting  and  difficult  questions.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  is  the  plan  of  all  others  which  some  of  us  could  have  wished 
to  carry  out.  But  the  question  is  not  what  we  wish,  but  what 
can  we  accomplish.  "  If  to  do,  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
it  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's 
cottages  rich  men's  palaces."  "We  must  aim  at  something  prac- 
tical and  practicable.  The  President  has  done  so ;  and,  by 
following  out  his  suggestions,  I  believe  southern  sensibilities 
may  be  allayed,  northern  principles  satisfactorily  vindicated, 
domestic  peace  maintained,  and  the  American  Union  preserved. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Union  must  be  preserved. 
I  speak  for  Faneuil  HalL  Not  for  Faneuil  Hall,  occupied,  as  it 
sometimes  has  been,  by  an  Anti-slavery  or  a  Liberty  party  con- 
vention, denouncing  the  Constitution  and  Government  under 
whicJi  we  live,  and  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
all  who  support  them ;  but  for  Faneuil  Hall,  thronged  as  it  has 
been  so  often  in  times  past,  and  as  it  will  be  so  often  for  a 
thousand  generations  in  times  to  come,  by  as  inteDigent,  honest, 
and  patriotic  a  people  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon ;  I  speak  for 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  for  the  great  masses  of  true-hearted  American 
freemen,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  delight  to  dwell 
beneath, its  shadow,  and  to  gather  beneath  its  roof;  I  speak  for 
Faneuil  Hall,  when  I  say,  "  the  Union  of  these  States  must  not, 
shall  not,  be  dissolved  I" 

The  honorable  member  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Giddings)  alluded, 
the  other  day,  in  terms  of  reproach  and  condemnation,  to  a  sen- 
timent which  I  proposed  at  a  public  dinner,  in  this  same  Faneuil 
Hall,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1845.  I  am  willing  that  the  House  and 
the  country  should  pass  judgment  upon  that  sentiment  I  am 
sorry  that  it  is  not  better ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  I  reiterate  it  here 
to-day.  I  stand  by  it  now  and  always.  It  is  my  living  senti- 
ment, and  will  be  my  dying  sentiment ;  — 

"  OuK  CouNTKY  —  Whether  bounded  by  the  St.  John's  and 
the  Sabine,  or  however  otherwise  bounded  or  described,  and  be 
the  measurements  more  or  less;  —  stili  our  country,  to  be 
cherished  in  all  our  hearts,  —  to  be  defended  by  all  our  hands  I " 
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Washington  city,  April  6, 1848. 
Wm.  Schocler,  Esq,, 

Dbak  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note,  requesting  me  to  state  -wtctlier 
liere  was  a  meeting  of  tlie  Wiig  members  of  the  House  of  EeprescntatiTes  on 
the  morniag  of  the  day  when  the  war  with  Mexico  was  declared  ?  Whether 
Mr.  Winthrop  waa  there,  and  made  a  speech  nrpng  the  whole  Whig  party  to 
vote  for  the  war ;  and  whether  I  waa  there,  and  made  a  speech  to  the  same 
purport? 

I  have  no  recollection  of  having  been  present  at  that  meeting  —  and  if  1  ever 
knew  that  such  a.  meeting  was  held,  the  recollection  of  it  has  wholly  faded 
away  from  my  memory. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  F.  Vintos. 


Washington,  April  1, 1848. 
Dear  Sm ;    I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  SOth  ult.,  mth  a  copy  of  the 
Boston  Atlas  of  23d  March. 

The  only  answer  I  can  make  to  your  inquiries  is  to  inform  you  that  I  was  not 
in  this  city  on  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  1846.  I  left  the  Capital  late  in  April, 
to  viat  my  re^dence  in  Kew  York,  and  did  not  return  till  the  12th  of  May,  the 
day  after  the  War  bill  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  Culver  is  mistaken  in  his  impression  that  I  was  present  at  any  meeting 
held  on  the  day  to  which  he  refers. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  Hunt. 
Wm.  Schouler,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Atlas,  Boston. 


P   OF   A   LETTER   FROM    HON.   CHARLES   HUDSON. 

Washington,  April  1,  1848. 
n  to  the  meeting  of  the  Whigs  on  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
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(May,)  I  wni  say  to  you,  as  I  haye  said  to  Mr.  Giddinga  in  a  full  conversafion  with 
him  on  the  subject,  that  I  am  satisfied  that  he  confounds  that  meeting  with  another, 
which  took  place  at  another  time  and  place,  on  another  subject  The  news  of 
the  conflict  between  our  forces  and  thoae  of  Mexico  came  mto  this  city  on  Satur- 
day evening  after  the  adjonmment  of  the  House.  On  Sunday  evening  some 
gentlemen  told  mc  that  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  Whigs  should  have  a 
meeting  in  the  morning  before  the  session  of  the  House,  as  it  was  espeeted  that 
the  President  would  send  in  a  war  message.  I  went  to  the  comnnttee-room  in 
the  morning,  and  found  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  there ;  we  waited  till  near 
the  hour  of  the  meeting  of  the  House  before  we  called  to  order.  The  members 
came  in  slowly,  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  being  present  at  last  I 
think  Mr.  Winlhrop  was  not  present.  But  I  am  perfocHy  confident  that  he  did 
not  make  a  speech  urging  the  Whigs  to  vote  for  any  war  measure.  T  had  strong 
convictions  against  the  propriety  of  any  such  measure,  and  if  one  of  my  own 
colleagues  had  made  such  a  speech  as  has  been  impnted  to  Mr.  Winlhrop,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  could  not  have  foi^tton  it.  Besides,  boarding  as  I  did  with 
Messrs.  Delano,  Culver,  Boot,  and  King,  all  of  whom  TOfed  as  I  did  against  the 
bill,  the  vote  of  Mi-.  Winthrop  was  a  subject  of  very  frequent  and  very  free 
remark,  and  yet  I  never  heard  any  allusion  to  such  a  speech,  nor,  indeed,  to  any 
speech  of  Mr.  Wmthrop  made  in  caucus  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  May  dur- 
mg  that  or  the  following  session  —  the  first  intunation  of  such  a  speech  coming 
to  my  knowledge  since  Mr.  Winthrop  was  chosen  Speaker.  My  impressions  on 
tiiis  whole  Bubjeet  are  the  more  distinct,  because  those  who  voted  against  the 
war  were  immediately  assailed,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  I  made  a 
speech  against  the  war,  and  in  justification  of  my  vote. 

The  Whig  meeting  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May  was  in  the  room  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs ;  hut  the  meeting  which  1  thmk  Mr.  Gid- 
dings  confounds  with  this  was  held  in  the  evening  in  the  committee  room  on 
Public  Lands,  in  another  part  of  the  Capitol.  At  the  kst  named  meeting  Mr, 
Winthrop,  Mr.  Vinton,  Mr.  Giddings,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Hunt,  spoke ;  but  this 
meeting  was  some  time  in  the  wmter,  and  the  subject  was  the  Oregon  notice 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the  Preadent  in  his  message.  In  conversation 
with  Mr.  Giddings  this  wmter,  we  both,  recollected  this  meeting  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  point  out  to  each  other  the  position  in  the  room  where  the  speakers 
respectively  stood  when  they  addressed  the  meeting,  and  agreed  as  to  the 
speakers,  but  differed  in  our  recolleclions  as  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
At  this  Oregon  meeting  there  was  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Winthrop  and  Mr.  Giddings,  and  some  litUe  warmth  was  manifested  in  the 
debate  —  Mr.  Winthrop  being  opposed  to  giving  the  notice,  and  Mr.  Giddings 
taking  the  oppoate  view  of  the  question,  according  to  my  recollection. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CnABLEs  Hubs  ON. 

Col.  William  ScJioukr,  Editor  of  the  Atlas. 
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WASHIdOTON,  April  1,  1848. 

I  have  to  slate  that  I  IiaTe  no  recollection  of  any  meeting  of  the  Whigs  on 
the  morning  of  the  llfli  of  May,  1840.  I  never  heard  of  any  until  the  present 
session  of  this  Congresa,  I  do  not  behove  that  Mr,  Wnthrop  attended  any  such 
meeting,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  under  a  strong  impression — I  may  say,  that  I 
have  as  clear  a.  recollection  of  the  fact  as  of  almost  any  that  occurred  on  that 
memorable  day — that  Mr.  Wiathrop  did  not  leave  Mrs.  Whitwell's  that  morn- 
ing until  we  left  together,  near  the  hour  of  the  meeting  of  the  House,  aiid  that 
we  went  to  the  House  together,  and  it  mas  called  to  order  ahout  the  tune  we 
entered,  I  may  add,  there  was  a  very  free  and  full  discnssion  of  our  votes  on 
tHs  bill  for  some  weeks  after,  at  Mrs.  ^Vhitwell's,  and  that  I  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Winthrop's  attending  any  caucus  of  the  AVhigs  on  the  day  war  was  declared,  or 
making  a  speech  urging  the  Whigs  to  go  for  the  war. 
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A    SPEECH 


I  AM  not  unaware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  voice  of  New  England 
has  already  been  heard  to-day,  in  its  most  authentic  and  most 
impressive  tones,  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol.  But  it  has 
been  suggested  to  me,  and  the  suggestion  has  met  with  the 
promptest  assent  from  my  own  heart,  that  here,  also,  that  voice 
should  not  be  altogether  mute  on  this  occasion. 

The  distinguished  person,  whose  death  has  been  announced 
to  us  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  belongs  not,  indeed,  to  us. 
It  is  not  ours  to  pronounce  his  eulogy.  It  is  not  ours,  certainly, 
to  appropriate  his  fame.  But  it  is  ours,  to  bear  witness  to  his 
character,  to  do  justice  to  his  virtue,  to  unite  in  paying  honor  to 
his  memory,  and  to  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathies,  as  I  now 
do,  to  those  who  have  been  called  to  sustain  so  great  a  bereave- 
ment. 

We  have  been  told.  Sir,  by  more  than  one  adventurous  navi- 
gator, that  it  was  worth  all  the  privations  and  perils  of  a  pro- 
tracted voyage  beyond  the  line,  to  obtain  even  a  passing  view  of 
the  Southern  Cross,  —  that  great  constellation  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere.  We  can  imagine,  then,  what  would  be  the  emo- 
tions of  those  who  have  always  enjoyed  the  light  of  that  magni- 
ficent luminary,  and  who  have  taken  their  daily  and  their  nightly 
direction  from  its  refulgent  rays,  if  it  were  suddenly  blotted  out 
from  the  sky. 

Such,  Sir,  and  so  deep,  I  can  conceive  to  be  the  emotions  at 
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this  hour,  of  not  a  few  of  the  honored  friends  and  associates 
whom  I  see  around  me. 

Indeed,  no  one  who  has  heen  ever  so  distant  an  observer  of 
the  course  of  public  affairs  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  can 
fail  to  realize,  that  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  has  been  struck 
from  our  political  firmament.  Let  us  hope.  Sir,  that  it  has  only 
been  transferred  to  a  higher  and  purer  sphere,  where  it  may  shine 
on  with  undimmed  brilliancy  forever ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  others  to  enter  into  the  details  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  life  and  services.  It  is  for  others  to  illuatrate  and  t& 
vindicate  his  peculiar  opinions  and  principles.  It  is  for  me  to 
speak  of  him  only  as  he  was  known  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
to  all,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  have  represented  the 
country,  of  late  years,  in  either  branch  of  the  National  Councils. 

And  speaking  of  him  thus.  Sir,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that, 
among  what  may  be  called  the  second  generation  of  American 
statesmen  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  there 
has  been  no  man  of  a  more  marked  character,  of  more  pro- 
nounced qualities,  or  of  a  wider  and  more  deserved  distinction, 

The  mere  length  and  variety  of  his  public  services,  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  National  Government,  running  through  a 
continuous  period  of  almost  forty  years,  —  as  a  member  of  this 
House,  as  Secretary  of  War,  as  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  a  Senator  from  his  own 
adored  and  adoring  South  Carolina,  —  would  alone  have  secured 
him  a  conspicuous  and  permanent  place  upon  our  public  records. 

But  he  has  left  better  titles  to  remembrance  than  any  which, 
mere  office  can  bestow. 

There  was  an  unsullied  purity  in  his  private  life ;  there  was  an 
inflexible  integrity  in  his  public  conduct ;  there  was  an  indescrib- 
able fascination  in  his  familiar  conversation ;  there  was  a 
condensed  energy  in  his  formal  discourse;  there  was  a  quick- 
ness of  perception,  a  vigor  of  deduction,  a  directness  and  a  de- 
votedness  of  purpose,  in  all  that  he  said,  or  wrote,  or  did ;  there 
was  a  Roman  dignity  in  his  whole  Senatorial  deportment ;  which, 
together,  made  up  a  character,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  contem- 
plated and  admired  to  the  latest  posterity. 

I  have  said.  Sir,  that  New  England  can  appropriate  no  part 
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of  hia  fame.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  remember,  that  it 
■was  in  our  schools  of  learning  and  of  law  that  he  was  trained 
up  for  the  great  contests  which  awaited  him  in  the  forum  or  the 
Senate  chamber.  Nor  can  we  forget  how  long  and  how  inti- 
mately he  was  associated,  in  the  Executive  or  Legislative 
branches  of  the  C4overnment,  with  more  than  one  of  oui  own 
most  cherished  statesmen. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man,  Sir,  creates  a  sensible  gap  in  the 
public  councils.  To  the  State  which  he  represented,  and  the 
section  of  country  with  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  identified, 
no  stranger  tongue  may  venture  to  attempt  words  of  adequate 
consolation.  But  let  us  hope  that  the  event  may  not  be  without 
a  wholesome  and  healing  influence  upon  the  troubles  of  the 
times.  Let  us  heed  the  voice,  which  comes  to  us  all,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  public  officers,  in  so  solemn  and  signal  a  pro- 
vidence of  God.  Let  U3  remember,  thai,  whatever  happens  to 
the  Republic,  we  must  die !  Let  us  reflect  how  vain  are  the 
personal  strifes  and  partisan  contests  in  which  we  daily  engage, 
in  view  of  the  great  account  which  we  may  so  soon  be  called 
on  to  render  I  Well  may  we  exclaim,  as  Cicero  exclaimed,  in 
considering  the  death  of  Crassus :  "  O  fallacem  hominum  spem, 
fragilemque  fortunam,  et  inanes  nostras  conientiones .' " 

Finaily,  Sir,  let  us  find  fresh  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  of  union 
in  the  cherished  memories  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us ; 
and  let  us  resolve  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  day  shall  never 
come,  when  New  England  men  may  not  speak  of  the  great 
names  of  the  South,  whether  among  the  dead  or  the  living,  as 
of  Americans  and  fellow-countrymen ! 
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THE    nOUSE    OF    EEPItE  SENT  ATI  VES     OP     THE 
.TED    STATES,   IN    COMMITTED    OF     THE    WHOLE     ON    THE    STATE    OF 


When  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  some  weeks  ago,  I  intimated 
my  purpose  to  take  another  opportunity,  at  no  distant  day,  to 
express,  somewhat  more  in  detail  than  I  was  able  to  do  on  that 
occasion,  the  views  which  I  entertain  in  regard  to  what  have 
well  been  called  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 

The  eager  competitions  for  the  floor,  which  have  been  wit- 
nessed here  almost  without  intermission  from  that  time  to  this, 
have  postponed  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  much  longer 
than  1  could  have  desired. 

I  rise  now,  however,  at  last,  to  fulfil  it.  And  most  heartily  do  I 
wish,  Mr.  Chakman,  that,  in  doing  so,  I  could  see  my  way  clear 
to  contribute  something  to  the  repose  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
harmony  of  our  national  councils,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  sin- 
cerity or  the  earnestness  of  my  desire,  that  every  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  different  portions  of  the  Union  may  be  broken, 
every  root  of  bitterness  removed,  and  that  the  American  Con- 
gress may  be  seen  again    in  a  condition    to    discharge  its 
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legitimate  functions,  of  providing  at  once  for  the  wants  of  the 
Government  and  for  the  interests  of  the  people.  If  there  be  an 
example  in  history,  which  I  would  gladly  emulate  at  such  a 
moment  as  this,  it  is  that  of  an  old  Swiss  patriot,  four  hundred 
years  ago  —  of  whom  I  have  recently  read  an  account  —  who, 
when  the  confederated  cantons  had  become  so  embittered 
against  each  other,  by  a  long  succession  of  mutual  criminations 
and  local  feuds,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy  was 
openly  proposed  and  discussed,  and  the  liberties  of  Switzerland 
seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  was  suddenly  found  rushing 
from  his  cherished  retirement  into  the  Assembly  of  Deputies, 
and  exclaiming,  "  Concord,  concord,  concord  !"  and  who,  it 
is  related,  by  his  prudence,  his  patriotism,  and  his  eloquence, 
brought  back  that  Assembly,  and  the  people  whom  they  repre- 
sented, to  a  sense  of  the  inestimable  blessings  which  were  at 
stake  upon  the  issue,  and  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  his  dis- 
tracted country  to  a  condition  of  harmony,  tranquillity,  and 
assured  Union  ! 

Sir,  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  personal  opinion,  of  pride  of  con- 
sistency, of  local  regard,  of  official  position,  of  present  havings 
or  of  future  hopes,  which  I  would  not  willingly  make  to  play 
such  a  part  as  this. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  it  has  been  played  already.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said,  that  a  voice,  or  voices,  have  already  been 
heard  in  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol,  if  not  in  this,  which  have 
stilled  the  angry  storm  of  fraternal  discord,  and  given  us  the 
grateful  assurance  that  all  our  controversies  shall  be  peacefully 
settled. 

At  any  rate.  Sir,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  am  but  too  sen- 
sible that  it  is  not  given  to  me,  in  this  hour,  to  attempt  such  a 
character.  And  let  me  add,  that  there  is  one  sacrifice  which  I 
could  never  make,  even  for  all  the  glory  which  might  result  from 
the  successful  performance  of  so  exalted  a  service.  I  mean,  the 
sacrifice  of  my  own  deliberately  adopted  and  honestly  cherished 
principles.  These  I  must  avow,  to-day  and  always.  These  I 
must  stand  to,  here  and  everywhere.  Under  all  circumstances, 
in  all  events,  I  must  follow  the  lead  of  my  own  conseientiouB 
convictions  of  right  and  of  duty. 
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I  assume  then,  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman  no  cl  a  act  r  of  a  pacifi- 
cator. I  have  no  new  plan  of  adjiistm  to  o  c  I  at  i  to 
ofTer  for  the  difficulties  and  dissensio  n  I  cl  ■we  a  e  hap- 
pily involved. 

Still  less,  Sir,  have  I  sought  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  fresh  controversy  with  anybody  in  this  House  or  else- 
where. Not  even  the  gratuitous  imputations,  the  second-hand 
perversions  and  stale  sarcasms,  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Connecticut,  (Mr.  Cleveland,)  a  few  days  ago,  can  tempt  me  to 
employ  another  hour  of  this  session  in  the  mere  cut  and  thrust 
of  personal  encounter.  I  pass  from  that  honorable  member  with 
the  single  remark,  that  it  required  more  than  all  his  vehement 
and  turgid  declamation  against  others,  who,  as  he  suggested, 
were  shaping  their  course  with  a  view  to  some  official  promotion 
or  reward,  to  make  me,  or,  as  I  think,  to  make  this  House,  forget, 
that  the  term  of  one  of  his  own  Connecticut  Senators  was  soon 
about  to  expire,  that  the  Connecticut  Legislature  was  just  about 
to  assemble,  and  that  the  honorable  member  himself  was  well 
understood  to  be  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  vacancy  I 

And  I  shall  be  equaDy  brief  with  the  distinguished  member 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wilmot,)  who  honored  me  with  another 
shaft  from  the  self-same  quiver  on  Friday  last.  I  will  certainly 
not  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  deal  with  him  at  any 
length.  But  I  cannot  forbear  saying,  that  as  I  heard  him  pour- 
ing forth  so  bitter  an  invective,  so  pitiless  a  philippic,  against 
Southern  arrogance  and  Northern  recreancy,  and  as  I  observed 
the  sleek  complacency  with  which  he  seemed  to  congratulate 
himself  that  he  alone  had  been  proof  against  all  the  seductions 
of  patronage  and  all  the  blandishments  of  power,  I  could  not 
help  remembering  that  his  name  was  an  historical  name  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  the  lines  in  which  a  celebrated  poet  had 
embalmed  it  for  immortality,  came  unbidden  to  my  lips : 

"  Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothiMg  new? 
He  '11  shine  a  Tnllj  and  a  WHniol  too  I " 

My  object  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  simple  and  humble 
one  of  expressing  my  own  views  on  matters  in  regard  to  which  I 
have,  in  some  quarters,  been,  either  intentionally  or  unintention- 
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ally,  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  The  end  of  my  hour  will 
find  me,  I  fear,  with  even  this  work  but  half  accomplished  ;  and 
I  must  rely  on  being  judged  by  what  shall  be  printed  hereafter, 
rather  than  by  what!  may  succeed  in  saying  now.  I  will  not, 
however,  make  my  little  less,  by  wasting  any  more  of  my  time 
in  an  empty  exordium,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  businesa 
in  hand. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  Sir,  I  desire  to  explain,  at  the  expense 
of  some  historical  narrative  and  egotistical  reference,  the  position 
which  I  have  heretofore  occupied  in  relation  to  a  certain  anti- 
slavery  proviso,  which  has  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  most 
of  those  sectional  dissensions  by  which'  our  domestic  peace 
has  been  of  late  so  seriously  disturbed. 

I  need  not  say.  Sir,  that  I  am  no  stranger  to  that  proviso, 
though,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  Congress,  I  was  precluded, 
by  my  position  in  the  chair  of  the  House,  from  giving  any  vote, 
or  uttering  any  voice,  in  regard  to  it. 

There  are  those  here  to-day,  and  I  might  single  out,  in  no 
spirit  of  unkindness  certainly,  the  present  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  (Mr.  Bayly,)  as  one  of  them,  who 
have  often  taken  pains  to  remind  the  House  and  the  country, 
that  this  proviso  was  formally  proposed  by  me  to  a  bill  for  esta- 
blishing a  government  in  the  Oregon  territory,  before  the  honor- 
able member  from  Pennsylvania,  whose  name  it  now  bears,  (Mr. 
Wilraot,)  had  entered  upon  his  Congressional  career. 

I  have  never  denied  this  allegation.  I  have  never  desired  to 
deny  it.  The  fact  is  upon  record ;  and  I  would  not  erase  or 
alter  that  record  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  so.  But,  Sir,  I 
have  often  desired,  and  always  intended,  whenever  I  should 
again  be  free  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  body,  to 
recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  the 
circumstances  under  which,  and  the  views  with  which,  that  pro- 
position was  made. 

It  was  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  1st  day  of  February, 
1845.  And  what  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
public  affairs  of  the  country,  on  that  day  ? 

Oregon  was  then  a  disputed  territory.  We  were  engaged  at 
that  time,  Sir,  in  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to 
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the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  countries  to  that  remote  region. 
Those  negotiations  had  been  long  protracted,  and  had  engen- 
dered a  spirit  of  restless  impatience  on  the  subject,  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  American  people.  The  question,  too, 
had  been  drawn,  —  as,  I  regret  to  say,  almost  every  question  in 
this  country  seems  destined  to  be  drawn,  —  into  the  perilous 
■vortex  of  party  politics ;  and  a  Democratic  Presidential  triumph 
had  just  been  achieved,  under  a  banner  on  which  were  legibiy 
inscribed  the  well-remembered  figures  54*  40',  and  the  well- 
remembered  phrase,  "  the  whole  or  none." 

Under  these  circumstances.  Sir,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  this 
House,  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  the 
whole  tenitory  in  dispute,  and  to  authorize  the  assumption  and 
exercise  of  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  exclusive  sovereignty, 
by  granting  lands  to  settlers. 

The  bill  was  in  other  respects  highly  objectionable.  It  pro- 
vided for  carrying  on  a  government  by  the  appointment  of  only 
two  ofiieers  —  a  governor  and  a  judge  —  who  were  to  have  ab- 
solute authority  to  promulgate  and  enforce,  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon,  any  and  all  laws  whicJi  they  might  see  fit  to 
select  from  the  statutes  of  any  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union. 
The  whole  destinies  of  Oregon  were  thus  to  be  confided  to  the 
discretion  of  two  men,  who  were  to  make  up  a  code  of  laws  to 
suit  themselves,  by  piclcing  and  culling  at  pleasure  from  all  the 
statute  books  of  the  country.  They  were  at  liberty,  as  the  bill 
stood  —  although  the  entire  territory  was  above  the  latitude  of 
300  30' — to  adopt  a  slave  code  or  a  free  code,  as  might  be  most 
agreeable  to  their  own  notions  ;  and  there  was,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, lying  upon  the  tables  before  us,  a  report  from  the  Indian 
agent  or  sub-agent  in  that  quarter,  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
a  number  of  the  native  Indians  had  already  been  captured  and 
enslaved  by  the  white  settlers,  and  that  they  were  held  in  a  state 
of  absolute  and  unjustifiable  bondage. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  moved 
the  proviso  in  question  ;  and  I  now  read,  from  a  speech  printed 
at  the  time,  the  remarks  which  I  made  on  the  occasion  : 

"One  ILmitatLon  upon  tha  <liseretion  of  tliese  two  ircesponaible  law-givers  ought  oeiv 
taiDly  to  be  imposed,  if  this  bill  is  to  pass.    As  it  now  stands,  tliere  is  nothing  to  pre- 
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Tent  Ihem  from  legalising  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery  in  Oregon.  Jt  seems  to 
i)e  understood,  that  tWe  insHtution  is  to  be  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, and  is  nowhere  to  be  permitted  in  the  American  Union  abore  the  latitude  of 
36"  30'.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  enforce  this  understanding  i"  the  present 
case.  The  published  documents  prove  that  Indian  shivery  already  exists  in  Oregon. 
I  intend,  therefore,  to  move,  whenever  it  is  in  order  to  do  so,  the  insertion  of  an  ex- 
press declaration,  that  'there  shall  neither  be  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  thia 
Territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.' " 

I  did  not  stop  here,  however,  Sir.  The  whole  argument  of 
my  speech  on  that  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  the  single 
sentence  which  I  have  cited,  was  against  the  passage  of  the  bill 
ill  any  form. 

"  I  am  in  hopes,  Mr.  Chairman,  (such  was  my  distinct  avowal,)  that  the  bill  will  not 
become  a  law  at  the  present  bcselou  in  any  shape.  Every  thing  conspires,  in  my  jndg- 
raenl,  to  call  for  the  postponement  of  any  such  measure  to  a  future  day." 

The  great  and  paramount  objection  to  the  bill,  in  my  mind, 
was  that  it  would  jeopard  the  peace  of  the  country ;  that  it 
would  break  up  the  amicable  negotiations  in  which  we  were 
engaged,  and  would  leave  no  other  alternative  for  settling  the 
vexed  question  of  title  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  but  the 
stern  arbitrament  of  war. 

Entertaining' this  opinion,  I  aimed  at  defeating  the  measure 
by  every  means  in  my  power;  and  it  was  well  understood,  at 
the  time,  that  this  very  proviso  was  one  of  the  means  upon 
which  I  mainly  relied  for  the  purpose.  I  deliberately  designed, 
by  moving  it,  to  unite  the  Southern  Democracy  with  the  con- 
servative Whigs  of  both  the  North  and  the  South,  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  and  thus  to  insure  its  defeat 

The,  motion  prevailed.  The  proviso  was  inserted  by  a  vote 
of  131  to  69.  And  I,  for  one,  then  carried  out  my  opposition 
to  the  bill  by  voting  against  it,  proviso  and  all.  The  Southern 
Democracy,  however,  did  not  go  with  me  on  this  vote.  Not  a 
few  of  them,  — the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  among  the 
number,  —  all  of  them,  indeed,  who  were  present,  except  four, 
voted  in  favor  of  the  bill,  notwithstanding  the  anti-slavery 
clause ;  and  accordingly  it  passed  the  House.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  clause  had  its  influence  in  arresting  the 
bill  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol,  where  it  remained  unacted 
upon  until  the  close  of  the  session,  and  was  thus  finally  lost. 
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Sir,  a  bill  to  create  a  territorial  government  in  Oregon,  con- 
taining this  identical  proviso,  has  since  been  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  has  received  the  sanction  and 
signature  of  a  Southern  Democratic  President;  and  I  do  not 
suppose,  therefore,  that  this  original  motion  of  mine  will  be 
hereafter  so  frequent  a  subject  of  Southern  Democratic  censure, 
as  it  hitherto  has  been.  But  I  have  desired  to  place  upon 
record,  in  perpetuam  memoriam  ret,  this  plain,  unvarnished  his- 
tory of  the  case ;  and  having  done  so,  I  willingly  submit  myself 
to  -whatever  measure  of  censure  or  reproach  such  a  state  of  facta 
may  fairly  subject  me  to,  either  from  the  South  or  from  the 
North.  If  the  offering  of  this  proviso  to  this  bill,  under  these 
circumstances,  with  these  views,  and  with  this  result,  be  the 
unpardonable  offence  which  it  has  sometimes  been  styled,  I  can 
only  say,  '^adsum,  qui  feci;  in  me  convertite  ferrum  1 "  Nay,  Sir, 
I  will  say  further,  that  if  it  be  fairly  traceable  to  this  movement 
of  mine,  that  it  is  no  longer  an  open  question  whether  domestic 
slavery  shall  find  a  foothold  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  I  shall 
feel  that  it  has  not  been  entirely  in  vain,  that  I  have  been  for 
ten  years  associated  with  the  public  councils  of  ray  country. 

I  come  next,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  proviso,  which  has  more 
legitimately  received  the  name  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wilmot.)  And  it  is  not  less  important  in 
this  case,  than  in  the  other,  to  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
proviso,  also,  was  proposed. 

I  think.  Sir,  that  no  one,  who  was  a  member  of  Congress  at 
the  time,  will  soon  forget  the  eighth  day  of  August,  1846.  The 
country  was  at  war  with  Mexico,  and  Congress  was  within  eight- 
and-forty  hours  of  the  appointed  close  of  a  most  protracted  and 
laborious  session.  "We  were  already  almost  exhausted  by  hot 
weather  and  hot  work,  and  all  the  energies  which  were  left  us 
were  required  for  winding  up  that  great  mass  of  public  business 
which  always  awaits  the  closing  hours,  whether  of  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  session.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  message  was 
received  by  this  House  from  President  Polk,  calling  for  an  appro- 
priation of  money  to  enable  him  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace, 
and  intimating,  by  a  distinct  reference  to  the  precedent  of  the 
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purchase  of  Louisiana,  that  he  designed  to  employ  this  money 
in  the  acquisition  of  more  territory. 

Such  a  message,  I  need  not  say,  Sir,  took  all  who  were  not  ia 
the  President's  secrets  greatly  by  surprise.  The  idea  of  bringing 
money  to  the  aid  of  our  armies  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  peace 
from  a  nation  like  Mexico,  could  not  fail  to  inflict  a  severe  wound 
upon  our  national  pride ;  while  ttie  lust  of  territorial  acquisition 
and  aggrandizement,  which  was  thus  plainly  betrayed,  gave  a 
deeper  dye  of  injustice  and  rapine  to  the  war  into  which  we  had 
been  so  recklessly  plunged. 

No  time  was  afforded  us,  however,  for  reflections  or  delibera- 
tions of  any  sort.  The  message  was  referred  at  once  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  a  bill 
was  forthwith  originated  in  that  committee,  under  the  lead  of 
General  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  for  placing  two  millions  of 
dollars  at  the  unlimited  discretion  of  the  President. 

For  the  debate  upon  this  bill,  two  or  three  hours  of  a  hot 
summer  afternoon  were  grudgingly  allowed  by  the  Democratic 
majority  in  this  House,  and  these  two  or  three  hours  were  di- 
vided oiF  into  homoeopathic  portions  of  five  minutes  each.  Mv 
honorable  friend  from  New  York,  {Mr.  Hugh  White,)  —  the 
senior  member  of  the  New  York  delegation,  and  who,  I  hope, 
will  long  remain  here  to  enjoy  the  dignity  of  that  position  — 
obtained  the  floor  for  the  first  five  minutes,  and  I  was  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  enough  to  follow  him.  No  amendment  to  the 
bill  had  then  been  adopted,  and  no  proviso  moved.  But  here  is 
what  I  said  on  that  occasion,  as  reported  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer at  the  time : 

"Mr.  Winthrop  said  that  he  Ehoald  follow  the  example  of  his  friend  from  New  Yorli, 
{Mr.  White,)  ani  confine  himself  to  a  brief  atatemeat  of  his  Tiewa,  reserving  to  him- 
self the  privilege  of  amplifying  and  enforcing  them  hereafter.  The  Administration 
and  its  friends  had  thonght  fit  during  the  present  session  to  frame  more  than  one  of 
their  most  important  mEasures,  so  as  lo  leave  their  opponents  in  a  false  position  which- 
ever way  they  voted.  There  were  two  things  which  he  had  not  imagined,  in,  advsnce, 
that  any  circumstances  could  have  constrained  him  lo  do,  and  from  which  he  wonld 
gladly  have  been  spared.  One  of  them  was  to  give  a  vote  which  might  appear  to  lend 
an  approving  sanction  to  a  war  which  had  been  caused  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  i 
the  other  was  to  give  a  vote  which  might  appear  like  an  opposition  to  the  earliest  restora- 
tion of  peace,  either  with  Mexico  or  any  other  power  on  earth.  But  he  must  let  appear- 
ances lake  care  of  themselves.  He  was  nothcre  to  pronounce  opinions  cither  upon  the 
56 
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preamble  of  a  Mil  or  the  phrases  of  a  President's  mcssi^e.  lie  was  here  to  *olo  on 
snlistantial  prorisiona  of  law,  proposed  with  ayiewto  their  practical  imerprelation  and 
Execution.  One  of  tliese  votes  ho  had  g^ven  already,  under  circntnsiances  which  were 
familiar  to  tlie  House  and  to  the  country.  He  believed  it  then,  and  he  believed  it  now, 
upon  the  most  deliberate  reflection,  to  be  the  best  vole  of  which  the  case  admitted. 
And  now,  he  greatly  feared,  that  he  was  about  to  be  eompelled  to  give  the  other  of 
these  abhorrent  votes.    He  could  not  and  would  not  vole  for  this  bill  as  it  now  stood. 

"  What  was  the  bill  t  A  bill  to  place  two  millions  of  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President '  for  any  extraordinary  emei^encies  which  might  arise  out  of  our  inlercourse 
with  foreign  nations.'  Kot  a  word  about  peace.  Not  a  word  about  Mexico.  Not  a 
syllable  about  the  disputed  bontidaries  on  the  Eio  Grande.  It  was  a  vote  of  unlimited 
confidence  in  an  Administration,  in  which,  he  was  sorry  to  Bay,  there  was  very  little  con- 
fidence to  be  placed.  They  might  employ  this  money  towards  buying  California,  or 
buying  Cuba,  or  buying  Yucatan,  or  buying  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  baying  any 
other  territory  they  might  fancy  in  either  hemisphere.  If  we  turned  to  Ihe  message  of 
the  President,  it  was  hardly  more  satisfactory.  Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than 
that  this  appropriation  was  asked  for  as  the  earnest  money  for  a  purchase  of  more 
terrilory.  The  message  expressly  staWd  that  it  was  to  be  used  in  paj-t  pHjment  for 
any  concessions  which  Mexico  might  make  to  us.  The  President  already  had  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  to  deal  witii  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  or  more.  Here 
were  two  millions  more  to  he  placed  in  his  hand,  in  cash.  What  was  to  be  Ihe  whole 
payment,  for  which  five  millions  of  dollars  was  wanted  as  an  advance  ?  And  where 
was  this  territory  to  bo  ?  The  message,  as  if  not  willing  to  leave  us  wholly  in  the 
dark,  had  pointed  expressly  to  the  example  of  1803  — to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana'— 
and  this  very  bill  (as  Mr.  W.  understood)  had  been  copied  veiialim  from  the  act  by 
which  that  purchase  was  indirectly  sanctioned.  The  President  has  thus  called  upon 
us,  in  language  not  to  bo  misunderstood,  to  sanction,  in  advance,  a  new  and  indefinite 
acquiaition  of  southern  territory.  To  such  an  acquisition  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  opposed, 
lie  had  said  heretofore,  and  he  repeated  now,  that  he  was  uncompromisingly  opposed 
fo  extending  the  slaveholding  territory  of  the  Union.  He  wanted  no  more  territory  of 
any  sort ;  but  of  this  we  had  more  than  enough  already. 

"  He  cordially  responded  to  the  President's  desires  to  bring  about  a  jast  and  honor- 
able peace  at  the  earliest  moment.  Nothing  would  give  him  more  real  satisfaction  than 
ta  join  in  ameasurehonestly  proposed  for  that  purpose.  He  did  not  grudge  the  pay- 
ment of  the  two  millions.  He  would  appropriate  twenty  millions  for  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  And  he  still  hoped  that 
this  measure  might  assume  a  shapa  in  which  he  could  give  it  his  support,  l-imit  the 
discretion  of  the  President  to  a  m  ose  boundaries  which  have  been  the 

subject  of  dispute.  Hold  him  his  m  p  dges,  twice  repeated,  that  he  would  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  settle  the  g  d  ff     n  es  between  the  two  countries  on  the 

most  liberal  terms.    Give  him  n  his  design  to  take  advantage  of  the 

present  war  to  force  Mexico  h  d      or  even  the  sale,  of  any  of  her  pro- 

vinces.   If  anybody  wants  a  b   tc    ha  e  Pacific,  let  him  wait  till  it  can  bo 

acqnired  with  less  of  national  d  h  B      whatever  you  do  or  omit  to  do,  give  us 

at  least  to  be  assured  tiiat  thi     pprop  is      t  to  bo  applied  to  the  annexation  of 

another  Texas,  or  even  to  the  p      h  h    Louisiana,"    [Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  wa  ny  fi  e  minutes'  speech  on  that 
memorable  occasion.     It  was  "brief  as  the  posy  of  a  ring;" 
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bill,  it  contained  quite  as  much  substance  as  some  that  are  longer. 
It  embraced  three  distinct  ideas :  first,  that  I  was  opposed  to  the 
continuance,  as  I  had  been  to  the  commencement,  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  that  I  was  ready  to  vote  for  any  amount  of 
money  which  might  be  demanded  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace;  second,  that  I  desired  no  further 
acquisition  of  territory  on  any  side  or  of  any  sort ;  and  third, 
that  I  was  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  extending  the  slave- 
holding  territory  of  the  Union. 

And  in  conformity  with  this  last  view,  when  the  honorable 
member  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wilmot)  offered  his  celebrated 
proviso  not  long  afterwards,  I  unhesitatingly  voted  for  it. 

Sir,  I  have  never  regretted  that  vote ;  nor  have  I  ever  changed, 
in  any  degree,  the  opinions  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  Again  and  again,  I  have  reiterated  those  opinions  and 
vindicated  those  principles;  and  as  my  consistency  and  stead- 
fastness on  this  point  have  been  artfully  drawn  into  question  in 
some  quartCTS,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  a  few  citations  from 
speeches  of  my  own,  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  subject,  both  in  this  House  and  elsewhere. 

Here,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  deli- 
vered by  me  in  Faneuii  Hall,  on  the  23d  day  of  September, 
1846,  hardly  more  than  six  weeks  after  the  occasion  which  I 
have  just  described : 

"  Sir,  upon  all  the  great  points  of  this  qaestion,  there  ia  no  difierencB  of  opinion 
whatever.  All  agree,  that  this  war  ought  never  to  have  been  commeneed.  All  agree, 
that  it  ongiit  to  bs  btoaght  Ki  a  close  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment-  No  man 
present  denies  that  it  originated,  primarily,  in  the  annexation  of  Texas  ;  and  soeond- 
ftrily,  in  the  marching  of  tlie  American  Army  into  the  disputed  territory  beyond  the 
Nueces.  And  no  man  present  fails  to  deplore  and  to  condemn  both  of  these  measures . 
Nor  is  there  a  Whig  in  this  assembly,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  a  Whig  throughout  the 
Union,  who  does  not  deprecate,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  any  prosecution  of  this 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  aggression,  invasion,  or  conquest. 

"  This,  this  ia  ihe  matter,  in  which  we  lake  the  deepest  concern  this  day.  Where, 
when,  is  this  war  to  end,  and  what  are  to  be  its  fruita  1  Unqnestionably,  we  are 
not  to  forget  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  Unquestionably,  we  are  not  to 
forget,  that  Mexico  must  be  willing  to  negotiate,  before  our  own  government  can  he 
held  wholly  responsible  for  the  failure  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  I  rejoice,  for  one,  that 
the  administration  have  shown  what  little  readiness  they  have  shown,  for  bringing  the 
war  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  given  them  credit,  elsewhere,  for  their  original  overtures 
last  autumn ;  and  I  shall  not  deny  ihem  whatever  credit  they  deserve  for  their  renewed 
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overtures  now.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  everything  which  takes  the  name  or  the 
form  of  an  overture  of  peace,  which  is  entitled  to  respect  aa  such.  If  it  proposes  un- 
just and  nnreasonable  terms ;  if  it  manifests  an  overhearing  and  oppreseive  spirit ;  if 
it  presumes  on  the  power  of  those  who  make  it,  or  on  the  weakness  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  offered,  to  exact  hard  and  hearUess  conditions ;  if,  especially,  it  be  of  a  character 
at  onco  offensive  and  injurious  to  ihe  rights  of  one  of  the  nations  eoneemed,  and  to 
tho  principles  of  a  largo  majority  of  the  other;  then  it  proatitntes  the  name  of  peace, 
and  its  authors  are  only  entitled  lo  the  contempt  which  belongs  to  lliose  nho  add 
hypocrisy  to  injnstice. 

"  Sir,  when  the  President  of  the  TJniled  States,  on  a  sadden  and  serious  emergency, 
demanded  of  Congress  the  means  of  meelxog  a  war,  into  which  he  Lad  alieady 
plunged  the  country,  he  pledged  himself,  in  thnce  repealed  terms,  to  he  ready  at 
all  times  to  settle  the  eKisting  disputes  between  us  and  Mexico  whenever  flleiieo 
should  be  willing  either  to  make  or  to  receive  propositions  to  that  end  To  that 
pledge  he  stands  solemnly  recorded,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  men  Now,  Sir  it 
was  m  part  of  our  existing  disputes,  at  that  time,  whether  we  should  haie  possession 
of  California,  or  of  any  other  territory  beyond  the  Eio  Grande,  And  the  President, 
in  prosecuting  plans  of  invasion  and  conquest,  which  loolt  to  the  permaneivt  acquisi- 
tion of  any  such  territories,  will  he  as  false  lo  his  own  pledges,  as  he  is  to  the  bonor 
and  interests  of  his  country, 

"I  believe  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  people  of  Massachusetts  — I 
know  I  speak  my  own— in  saying  that  we  want  no  more  territorial  possessions,  to 
become  tho  nurseries  of  new  slave  Stales,  It  goes  hard  enough  with  us,  that  the  men 
and  money  of  the  nation  should  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  sueh  acquisitions, 
abeady  made;  but  to  originate  new  enterprises  for  extending  the  area  of  slavery  by 
force  of  arms,  is  revolting  to  the  mora!  sense  of  every  American  freeman. 

"  Sir,  I  trust  there  is  no  man  here  who  is  not  ready  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  coontry.  I  trust  there  is  no  man  here  who  is  not  willing  to  hold  fast  to  the  Union 
of  the  States,  be  its  limits  ultimately  fixed  a  little  on  one  side,  or  a  little  on  the  other 
ade,  of  the  line  of  his  own  choice.  Tor  myself,  1  will  not  contemplale  Ihe  idea  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  in  any  conceivable  event  There  are  no  boundaries  of  sea  oof 
land  of  rock  or  river,  of  desert  or  mountain,  to  which  I  will  not  try,  at  least,  to  carry 
out  my  love  of  country,  whenever  they  shall  really  be  the  boundaries  of  my  country. 
If  the  day  of  dissolution  ever  comes,  it  shall  bring  the  evidence  of  its  own  irresistible 
necessity  with  it,  I  avert  my  eyes  from  all  recognition  of  such  a  necessity  in  the  dis- 
tance, Nor  am  I  leady  for  any  polilicaJ  organizations  or  platforms  less  broad  and 
comprehensive  than  those  which  may  include  and  uphold  tho  whole  Whig  parly  of 
the  "United  Slates.  But  all  this  is  consistent,  and  shall,  in  my  own  case,  practically 
consist,  widi  a  just  sense  of  the  evils  of  slavery ;  with  an  earnest  opposition  to  every- 
thing designed  to  prolong  or  extend  it ;  with  a  firm  resistance  lo  ail  its  encroachments 
on  Borthern  rights ;  and  above  all,  with  an  uncompromising  hostility  to  all  measures 
for  introducing  new  slave  States  and  new  slave  Territories  into  onr  Union." 

I  come  next,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  speech  delivered  in  this 
House,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1847,  when  I  found  it  necessary 
to  oppose  tlie  passage  of  a  bill  for  raising  an  additional  military 
force.     I  think  the  bill  was  called  the  Ten  Regiment  bill. 

On  that  occasion,  after  alluding  to  the  probable  influence  of 
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the  measure  under  consideration  on  the  chances  of  a  peace  with 
Mexico,  I  proceeded  to  say,  as  follows  : 

"And  where,  loo, is  to  be  our  domestic  peace,  if  this  policy  is  to  he  pursned! 
According  to  the  President's  plan  of  obtaining  '  ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war,'  the  longer  the  war  lasts,  and  the  more  expensive  it  is  made,  the  more  terri- 
tory we  shall  require  to  indemnify  ns.  Every  dollar  of  appropriation  for  this  war  is 
thus  (he  purchase-money  of  more  acres  of  Mexican  soil.  Who  knoms  how  much  of 
Chihuahua,  and  Coahuila,  and  New  Leon,  and  Durango,  it  will  take  to  remnnerate 
us  for  the  expenses  of  these  ten  regiments  of  regulars,  who  are  to  be  enlisted  for  five 
years  1  And  to  what  end  are  we  thus  about  to  add  acre  to  acre  and  field  to  field  1 
To  furnish  the  subject  of  that  great  domestic  struggle,  which  has  already  been  fore- 
shadowed in  this  debate  1 

"Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  on  this  occasion, 
nor  should  I  desire  to  discuss  it  in  this  connection,  if  I  had  more  time.  But  I  must 
not  omit  a  few  plain  words  on  the  momentous  issue  which  has  now  been  raised.  I 
speak  for  Massachusetts  —  I  believe  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  New  England,  and 
of  many  other  States  out  of  New  England,  —  when  I  say,  that  upon  this  question  our 
minds  are  made  up.  So  far  as  we  have  power  —  constitutional  ormoral  power  —  to 
control  political  events,  we  are  resolved  that  there  shall  be  no  further  extension  of  the 

territory  of  this  Union,  subject  to  the  institutions  of  slavery. 

"  I  believe  the  North  is  ready  to  stand  by  the  Constitution,  with  all  its  compromises, 
as  It  now  is.  1  do  not  intend,  moreover,  to  throw  out  any  threats  of  disunion,  what- 
ever may  be  the  result.  I  do  not  intend,  now  or  ever,  to  contemplate  disunion  as  a 
cure  for  any  imaginable  evil.  At  the  same  time  1  do  not  intend  to  be  driven  from  a 
firm  expression  of  purpose,  and  a  steadfast  adherence  to  principle,  by  any  threats  of 
disunion  from  any  other  quarter.  The  people  of  New  England,  whom  I  have  any 
privilege  to  speak  for,  do  not  desire,  as  I  understand  their  views  —  I  know  my  own 
heart  and  ray  own  principles,  and  can  at  least  speak  for  them  —  to  gain  one  fool  of 
territory  by  conquest,  and  as  the  result  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  I 
do  not  believe  that  even  the  abolitionists  of  the  North — though  I  am  one  of  the  last 
persons  who  would  be  entitled  to  speak  their  sentjmenla  — would  be  unwilling  to  be 
found  in  combination  with  Southern  gentlemen,  who  may  see  fit  to  espouse  this  doc- 
trine. We  desire  peace.  We  believe  that  this  war  ought  never  to  have  been  com- 
menced, and  we  do  not  wish  to  have  it  made  the  pretext  for  plundering  Mexico  of  one 
foot  of  her  lands.  But  if  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted,  and  if  tenitovies  are  to  be  con- 
quered and  annexed,  we  shall  stand  fast  and  forever  to  the  principle  that,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  these  territories  shall  be  the  exclusive  abode  of  freemen. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  peace,  peace  is  the  grand  compromise  of  this  question  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Let  the  President  abandon  all  schemes  of  further  conquMt. 
Iiet  him  abandon  his  plans  of  pushing  his  forces  to  the  heart  of  Mexico.  Now,  before 
any  reverses  have  been  experienced  by  the  American  arms,  he  can  do  so  with  the 
highest  honor.  Let  him  exhibit  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  towards  a  weak  and  distracted 
neighbor.  Lot  him  raalie  distinct  proclamation  of  the  terms  on  which  he  is  ready  to 
negotiate ;  and  let  those  terms  ha  such  as  shall  involve  no  injustice  towards  Mexico, 
and  engender  no  sectional  strife  among  ourselves.  But,  at  all  events,  let  him  tell  ob 
what  those  terms  are  to  he.  A  proclamation  of  Executive  purposes  is  essential  to 
any  legislative  or  any  national  harmony.  The  North  ought  to  know  them,  the  South 
ought  to  know  them,  the  whole  country  ought  to  understand  for  what  ends  its  blood 
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and  treasure  are  to  be  expended.  It  is  high  time  that  some  specific  ferma  of  accom- 
modation were  proclaimed  lo  Congress,  to  Mexico,  and  to  tto  world.  ,If  tJiey  lie  rea- 
sonable, no  man  will  hesitate  to  unilo  in  supplying  -whatever  means  may  tie  necessary 
for  enforcing  them." 

I  come  lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  speech  which  I  made  in 
this  House  on  the  22d  of  February,  1847,  and  from  which  I 
shall  venture  to  quote  a  still  longer  extract.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  Sir,  and  in  connection  with  these  remarlts,  that  I 
offered  to  the  bill  then  pending  —  which  was  a  bill  making  an 
appropriation  of  nearly  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
single  item  of  supporting  the  army  —  a.  proviso  in  the  following 
words : 

"  Provided,  Jiaiher,  That  these  appropriations  are  made  with  no  view  of  sanctioning 
any  prosecution  of  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  for  the  acquisition  of  levritory  to 
form  new  States  to  be  added  to  the  Union,  or  for  the  dismemberment  in  any  way  of 
the  E^pubiic  of  Mexico," 

That,  Sir,  was  my  proviso.  And  if  anybody  shall  ever  deem 
ray  name  worthy  of  being  associated  with  any  legislative  pro- 
position, I  hope  this  one  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  am  willing 
that  it  should  be  known  in  all  time  to  come  as  the  Winthrop 
proviso. 

It  was  indeed  almost  identical  with  a  resolution  proposed  in 
the  other  branch  of  Congress,  by  an  honorable  Senator  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Berrien,)  and  it  shared  the  same  fate  with  his 
resolution.  Every  Whig  member  present  at  the  time,  except 
one,  voted  in  favor  of  its  adoption.  There  were  seventy-six 
Whigs  in  all,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  journals  in 
favor  of  this  proviso.  But  no  Democrat  voted  for  it ;  not  one. 
And  among  the  names  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
Democrats  who  defeated  it,  may  be  seen  those  of  the  honorable 
member  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wilmot,)  and  of  the  honora- 
ble member  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Preston  King,)  side  by  side 
with  those  of  the  present  Speaker  of  this  House,  (Mr.  Cobb,) 
of  the  present  chairman  of  this  committee,  (Mr.  Boyd,)  and  of 
all  the  other  Southern  Democrats  of  the  day. 

It  was  on  this  occasion.  Sir,  that  I  expressed  myself  as  fol- 
lows: 
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■  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  intimated  on  another  occasion  that  I  do  not  go  eo  far  aa 
some  of  my  friends  in  regard  to  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  ivithliolding  all  sup- 
plies from  the  Exocative.  While  a  foreign  nation  is  still  ja  arms  against  us,  I  would 
limit  the  supplies  to  aome  reasonable  scale  of  fleftnco,  and  not  withhold  them 
altogether,  I  would  pay  for  all  services  of  regulars  or  volunteers  already  contracted 
for.  I  would  provide  ample  means  to  prevent  our  army  from  suffering,  whether  from 
the  foe  or  from  famine,  as  long  aa  they  are  in  the  field  under  constittitional  anthority. 
Heaven  forhid  that  our  gallant  troops  should  be  left  to  perish  for  want  of  supplies 
becaase  they  are  on  a  foreign  soil,  while  they  are  liable  to  be  shot  down  by  the  com- 
mand of  their  own  officers  if  they  refuse  to  remain  therel  But  I  cannot  regard  it  as 
consistent  with  constitutional  or  republican  principles  to  pass  this  bill  as  it  now  stands. 
Even  if  I  approved  the  war,  I  should  regard  such  a  course  of  legislation  as  unwarrant 
able.  Disapproving  it,  as  I  unequivocally  and  umiualifiedly  do,  I  am  the  more  induced 
to  interpose  these  objections  to  its  adoption. 

"Sir,  this  whole  Execntive  policy  of  overrunning  Mexico  to  obtain  territoria!  indem- 
nities for  pecuniary  daims  and  the  espenses  of  the  war,  is  abhorrent  to  eveiy  idea  of 
humanity  and  of  honor.  For  one,  I  do  not  desire  the  acquisition  of  one  inch  of  terri- 
tory by  conquest.  I  desire  to  see  no  fields  of  blood  annexed  to  this  Union,  whether 
the  price  of  the  treachery  by  which  they  have  been  procured  shall  be  three  miQion 
pieces  of  silver  or  only  thirty  r  I  want  no  more  areas  of  freedom.  Area,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  signified  threshing-floor,  in  my  old  school  dictionary.  We  have  had  enongll 
of  these  areas,  whether  of  freedom  or  slavery ;  and  I  trust  this  war  will  be  brought  to 
a  close  without  multiplying  or  extending  them. 

"  I  repeat  this  the  more  emphatically,  lest  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  Three  Million  bill 
should  be  misinterpreted.  Nothing  was  further  from  myinten^on.in  giving  that  vole, 
than  to  sanction  the  policy  of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the  territories  of  Mexico.  If 
he  insists,  indeed,  on  pursuing  that  policy,  and  if  a  majority  of  Congress  insist  on 
giving  him  the  means,  I  prefer  purchase  to  coaqnest ;  and  had  rather  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  three  millions  to  pay  Mexico,  than  of  thirty  millions  to  whip  her.  But 
everybody  must  have  understood  that  the  proviso  was  a  virtual  nullification  of  the  bill, 
for  any  purpose  of  acquiring  territory,  in  the  hands  of  a  southern  administralion. 

"It  was  for  that  proviso  that  I  voted.  I  wished  to  get  the  great  principle  which  it 
embodied  fairly  on  the  statute-book.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  perfectly  constiuitional  princi- 
ple, and  an  eminently  conservative  principle 

"  I  have  said  that  I  regarded  this  principle  as  eminently  conservative,  as  well  as 
entirely  constitutional.  I  do  believe.  Sir,  that  whenever  the  principle  of  this  proviso 
shall  be  irrevocably  established,  shall  be  considered  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  tlie 
Modes  and  Persians,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  have  permanent  peace  with  other 
countries,  and  fixed  boundaries  for  our  own  country.  It  is  plain  that  there  are  two 
parties  in  the  free  States.  Both  of  them  are  opposed  —  uncompromisingly  opposed, 
ffilhopeandbelieve— to  the  extension  of  slavery.  Oneof  them,  however,  and  that 
the  party  of  the  present  Administration,  are  for  the  widest  extension  of  territory,  sub- 
ject to  the  anti-slavery  proviso.  The  other  of  them,  and  tliat  the  party  to  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  belong,  are,  as  I  believe,  content  with  the  Union  as  it  is,  desire  no 
annexation  of  new  Stales,  and  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war  for 
any  purpose  of  dismembering  Mexiiio.  Between  these  Iwo  pai'lles  in  the  free  States 
the  South  holds  the  balance  of  power.  It  may  always  hold  it.  If  now,  therefore,  it 
will  join  in  putting  an  end  to  this  war,  and  in  arresting  the  march  of  conquest  upon 
which  our  armies  have  entered,  the  limlls  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  the  limits  of 
slavery  may  be  finally  established 
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"  If  we  could  at  last  lay  down  pcrmanenllj  the  boundary  of  onr  Eepnblic  —  if  we 
could  fee!  that  we  had  extinguished  forever  the  bat  of  extended  dominion  in  lie 
bosoms  of  the  American  people  —  if  we  could  present  that  old  god  Terminus,  of  whom 
we  have  hoard  such  eloquent  mention  elsewhere,  not  with  outstretched  arm  still  polnl^ 
ing  to  now  territories  in  the  distance,  bnt  with  limbs  lopped  off,  as  (he  Romans  some- 
times i-cpreaented  him,  betokening  that  he  had  reached  his  verj  furthest  goal  —  if  we 
could  ba  assured  that  our  limits  were  to  bo  no  further  advanced,  either  by  purchase  or 
conquest,  by  fraud  or  by  force-  then,  then  we  might  feel  that  we  had  taken  8  bond  of 
fate  for  iho  perpetuation  of  our  Union. 

"It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  voted  for  tho  proviso  in  the  Three  Million  bill,  Itisia 
^is  spirit  Uiat  I  offer  the  third  proviso  to  the  Thirty  Million  bill  before  us.  Pass  them 
both  — cutoff,  by  one  and  the  same  stroke,  all  idea  both  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
and  the  extension  of  territory- and  we  shall  neither  need  the  three  millions,  nor  the 
thitty  millions,  for  securing  peace  and  harmony,  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  not  but  that  I  might  be  induced  to 
abate  something  of  the  ambitious  rhetoric  of  these  remarks,  if  I 
were  making  the  speech  over  again ;  but  I  do  not  desire  to 
change  one  jot  or  titfJe  of  their  substantial  matter.  I  adhere, 
this  day,  to  all  the  sentiments  and  all  the  principles  of  that 
speech  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  present  moment 
and  to  existing  circumstances,  and  so  far  as  may  consist  with 
the  paramount  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  peace  and  the  union  of 
my  country,  I  intend  to  shape  my  course  with  a  view  of  carrying 
them  out  to  their  practical  fulfilment. 

I  have  long  ago  made  up  my  mind,  that,  whatever  prospect 
there  may  be  of  adjusting  and  reconciling  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  claims  of  different  portions  of  the  Union,  there  is  no 
prospect,  and  no  possibility,  of  harmonizing  their  discordant 
opinions.  Certainly,  Sir,  neither  labored  arguments,  nor  heated 
appeals,  nor  angry  menaces ;  neither  threats  of  disorganization 
here,  nor  of  conventions  elsewhere,  have  done  any  thing  towards 
accomplishing  such  a  result,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

1  hold  now,  as  I  held  three  years  ago,  that  it  is  entirely  consti- 
tutional for  Congress  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787  to  any  territory  which  may  be  added  to  the  Union. 

I  hold  now,  as  I  held  then,  that  the  South  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  such  an  application  of  these  principles  by  those  of 
us  who  have  declared  this  doctrine  in  advance,  and  who  have 
steadily  opposed  all  acquisition  of  territory. 

I  hold  now,  as  I  held  then,  that  their  reproaches  and  fulmina- 
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tions  ought  to  be  exclusively  reserved  for  those  among  them- 
selves, and  for  their  allies  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  who 
have  persisted  in  bringing  this  territory  into  the  Union,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  it  was  "  to  furnish  the  subject  of  this 
great  domestic  struggle." 

I  hold  now,  too,  as  I  held  then,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  ingrafting  these  principles  unchangeably  upon 
our  national  policy,  would  be  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  annexa- 
tion and  conquest  in  the  region  where  we  must  all  acknowledge 
that  it  has  ever  been  most  rife,  and  thus  to  secure  for  us  "  perma- 
nent peace  with  other  countries,  and  fixed  boundaries  for  our 
own  country." 

Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  old  classical  dialogue 
between  Pyrrhus,  the  King  of  Epirus,  and  his  elotjuent  counsel- 
lor, Cineas  ?  Pyrrhus,  we  are  told,  in  disclosing  his  plans  of 
government,  had  stated  his  purpose  of  subjecting  Italy  to  his 
sway ;  when  Cineas  asked,  "  And  having  overcome  the  Romans, 
what  will  your  majesty  do  next?"  "  Why,  Sicily,  said  the 
King,  "  is  next  door  to  Italy,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  subdue 
that,"  "  And  having  got  possession  of  Sicily,"  said  the  counsel- 
lor, "  what  next  will  be  your  royal  pleasure  ? "  "I  have  a  mind 
then,"  said  Pyrrhus,  "  to  pass  over  into  Africa."  "  And  what 
after  that?"  said  Cineas.  "  Why  then,  at  last,  we  will  give 
ourselves  up  to  quiet,  and  enjoy  a  delightful  peace."  "  But 
what,"  rejoined  the  wise  and  sagacious  counsellor,  "  what  pre- 
vents you  from  enjoying  that  quiet  and  that  delightful  peace 
now?" 

I  can  conceive  such  a  dialogue  passing  between  one  of  our 
late  American  Presidents  and  some  confidential  friend  or  cabi- 
net adviser.  "  I  have  a  mind  to  annex  Texas."  "  And  what 
will  you  do  next?"  "  Why,  Mexico  is  next  door  to  Texas,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  subject  her  to  our  arms."  "  And  having 
conquered  Mexico,  and  taken  possession  of  such  of  her  pro- 
vinces as  you  desire,  what  next  does  your  excellency  propose?" 
"I  think  we  shall  then  be  ready  for  passing  over  to  Cuba." 
"  And  what  after  that  ? "  "  Why,  then,  we  will  devote  ourselves 
to  peace,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  life."  "  And  why,  why  —  it  might 
well  have  been  asked  —  should  you  not  enjoy  that  peace  and 
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quiet  now?  Why  will  you  persist  in  disturbing  the  quiet,  and 
perilling  the  peace,  and  putting  in  jeopardy  the  glorious  Union 
which  you  now  enjoy ,  by  rushing  into  so  wild,  so  wanton,  and,  I 
had  almost  said,  so  wicked  a  policy  ? " 

Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  this  spirit  of  annexation 
and  conquest,  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on,  which  has  involved 
us  in  all  oui  present  troubles,  and  which  threatens  us  with  still 
greater  troubles  in  future.  We  are  reaping  the  natural  and  just 
results  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  the  war  which  inevi- 
tably followed  that  annexation.  We  have  almost  realized  the 
fate  of  the  greedy  and  ravenous  bird  in  the  old  fable,  ^sop 
tells  us  of  an  eagle,  which,  in  one  of  its  towering  flights,  seeing 
a  bit  of  tempting  fiesh  upon  an  altar,  pounced  upon  it,  and  bore 
it  away  in  triumph  to  its  nest.  But,  by  chance,  he  adds,  a  coal 
of  fire  from  the  altar  was  sticking  to  it  at  the  time,  which  set  fire 
to  the  nest  and  consumed  it  in  a  trice.  And  our  American  eagle, 
Sir,  has  been  seen  stooping  from  its  pride  of  place,  and  hovering 
over  the  altars  of  a  weak  neighboring  power.  It  has  at  last 
pounced  upon  her  provinces,  and  borne  them  away  from  her 
in  triumph.  Bnt  burning  coals  have  clung  to  them!  Discord 
and  confusion  have  come  with  them !  And  our  own  American 
homestead  is  now  threatened  with  conflagration ! 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  brief  history  of  our  condition.  I 
trust  in  Heaven  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  upon  us.  Gentle- 
men talk  of  settling  the  whole  controversy  which  has  been 
kindled  between  the  North  and  the  South  by  some  sweeping 
compromise,  or  some  comprehensive  plan  of  reconciliation.  I 
hope  that  the  controversy  will  be  settled,  Sir;  but  I  most 
earnestly  hope  and  pray,  that  it  will  not  so  be  settled,  that  we 
shall  ever  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  its  origin.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  it  will  not  so  be  settled,  that  we  shall  ever  again  imagine, 
that  we  can  enter  with  impunity  on  a  career  of  aggression 
spoliation,  and  conquest!  This  embittered  strife,  this  protracted 
suspense,  these  tedious  days  and  weeks  and  months  of  anxiety 
and  agitation,  will  have  had  their  full  compensation  and  reward, 
if  they  shall  teach  us  never  again  to  forget  the  curse  which  has 
been  pronounced  upon  those  "who  remove  their  neighbors' 
landmarks;" — if  they  shall  teach  us  to  realize,  in  all  time  to 
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come,  that  a  policy  of  peace  and  justice  towards  others,  is  the 
very  law  and  condition  of  our  own  domestic  harmony  and  our 
own  national  Union ! 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  is  the  great  controversy  by 
which  our  country  is  agitated,  to  be  settled  ? 

In  the  first  place,  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  to  be  settled 
by  multiplying  and  accumulating  issues.  I  have  no  faith  la 
the  plan  of  raking  open  all  the  subjects  of  disagreement  and 
difference  which  have  existed  at  any  time  between  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  attempting  to  bring  them 
within  the  influence  of  some  single  panacea.  Certainly,  Sir,  if 
such  a  plan  is  to  fae  attempted,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  aggression.  The  Southern 
States  complain,  on  the  one  side,  that  some  of  their  runaway 
slaves  have  not  been  delivered  up  by  the  free  States,  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
Northern  States  complain,  on  the  other  side,  that  some  of  their 
freemen  have  been  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  slave  States, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  same  Constitution.  I  was, 
myself,  called  upon  some  years  ago,  by  the  merchants  and  ship- 
owners of  Boston  —  as  patriotic  a  body  of  men  as  can  be  found 
on  the  face  of  this  continent,  and  whose  zeal  for  liberty  is  not 
less  conspicuous  than  their  devotion  to  the  Union — to  bring  this 
latter  subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  I  made  a  report 
upon  it  to  this  House  in  1843,  in  which,  among  other  remarks, 
I  used  the  following  language  : 

"  That  American  or  foreign  Boamon,  charged  with  no  crime,  and  infected  wilh  no 
WDtB^oii,  aliould  bo  searched  for  on  board  the  vessels  to  which  they  belong ;  should 
be  seized  while  in  Iha  discharge  of  their  duties,  or,  it  may  be,  while  asleep  in  their 
berths ;  should  he  dragged  on  shore  and  incarcerated  without  any  other  examination 
than  an  examination  of  their  skins ;  and  should  be  rendered  liable,  in  certain  contin- 
gancies,  over  which  they  may  have  no  possible  control,  lo  be  aubjecKd  to  the  ignominy 
and  agony  of  the  lash,  and  even  to  the  infinitely  more  ignominious  and  ^oniring  fate 
of  being  sold  into  slavery  for  life,  and  all  for  purposes  of  police  —  is  an  idea  too  mon- 
Ettous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment." 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  undertake  to  compare  the  two  grievances 
to  which  I  have  thus  alluded.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  if  the  one 
is  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  subject  for  immediate  redress  and  repa- 
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ration,  I  see  not  why  the  other  should  not  be  also.  For  myself, 
I  acknowledge  my  allegiance  to  the  whole  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  willing  to  unite  in  fulfilling  and 
enforcing,  in  all  reasonable  and  proper  modes,  every  one  of  its 
provisions.  I  recognize,  indeed,  a  Power  above  all  human  law- 
makers, and  a  code  above  all  earthly  constitutions !  And  when- 
ever I  perceive  a  plain  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and  authority 
between  the  Constitution  of  my  country  and  the  laws  of  my 
God,  my  course  is  clear.  I  shall  resign  my  office,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  renounce  all  connection  wlfh  public  service  of  any 
sort.  Never,  never,  Sir,  will  I  put  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
calling  upon  God  to  witness  my  promise  to  support  a  Constitu- 
tion, any  part  of  which  I  consider  to  be  inconsistent  with  His 
commands. 

But  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and,  what  is  worse,  Sir,  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  great  and  good 
men  who  framed,  adopted,  and  ratified  it ;  it  is  a  Sibel  upon 
Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Hamilton,  and  Madison,  upon 
John  Adams,  and  John  Jay,  and  Eufus  King ;  it  is  a  libel  upon 
them  all,  and  upon  the  whole  American  people  of  1789,  who 
sustained  them  in  their  noble  work ;  and  upon  all  who,  Irom  that 
time  to  this,  generation  after  generation,  in  any  capacity,  national, 
municipal,  or  state,  have  lifted  their  hands  to  heaven,  in  attest- 
ation of  their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  their  country ;  —  it 
is  a  gross  libel  upon  every  one  of  them,  to  assert  or  insinuate 
that  there  is  any  such  inconsistency !  Let  us  not  do  such  dis- 
honor to  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  and  to  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  a  favorite  poficy,  I  know,  of  some  of  the 
ultraists  in  ray  own  part  of  the  country,  to  stigmatize  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  a  pro-slavery  compact.  I  deny 
it.  Sir.  I  hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  a  pro-liberty  com- 
pact ;  the  most  effective  pro-liberty  compact  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  Magna  Charta  not  excepted ;  and  one  which  every 
friend  to  liberty — human  liberty,  or  political  liberty  —  ought 
steadfastly  to  maintain  and  support. 

"  To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity,"—  this  was  the  grand  climax  in  that  enumeration  of  its 
objects  which  constitutes  its  well-remembered  preamble.     This 
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was  the  object  for  which  it  was  avowedly,  and  for  which  it  was 
really,  framed  ;  and  thia  is  the  object  which  it  has,  in  fact,  beyond 
all  other  instrumenta,  advanced  and  promoted. 

The  Convention  which  framed  that  instrument  found  African 
slavery,  indeed,  a  iixed  fact  upon  our  soil ;  and  some  of  the  pro- 
visions which  they  adopted,  had  undoubted  and  admitted  refer- 
ence to  that  fact.  But  what  is  the  legitimate  interpretation  of 
these  provisions?  It  is  a  remark,  I  think,  as  old  as  Bpietetus, 
that  every  thing  has  two  handles ;  and  it  is  as  true  of  these  pro- 
visions as  of  every  thing  else,  that  wc  must  take  hold  of  them 
by  the  right  handle,  in  order  to  understand  their  true  design. 

We  are  told  that  the  Constitution  encouraged  slavery,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  toleration  of  the  African  slave  trade  for  twenty 
years.  In  ray  judgment,  Sir,  It  should  rather  be  said,  that  the 
Constitution  struck  a  strong,  and,  as  its  framers  undoubtedly 
believed,  a  fatal  blow  at  slavery,  by  securing  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  power,  which  it  never  before  possessed,  to  pro- 
hibit that  trade  at  the  end  of  twenty  years. 

We  are  told  that  it  encouraged  slavery,  by  making  it  the  basis 
of  representation  in  this  House.  In  my  judgment  it  should 
rather  be  said,  that  it  discouraged  slavery,  by  taking  away  two 
fifths  of  that  representation  to  which  the  Southern  States  would 
have  been  entitled  on  their  black  population,  if  that  population 
had  been  a  wholly  free  population. 

We  are  told  tliat  it  encouraged  slavery,  by  providing  for  the 
suppression  of  insurrections.  But  everybody  knows,  that  this 
provision  had  as  much  reference  to  insurrections  in  the  free  States 
as  in  the  slave  States ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  Shays's 
rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  which,  being  in  progress  at  the  very 
period  when  the  Constitution  was  under  consideration,  gave  an 
immediate  impulse  to  the  movement  by  which  the  power  of  in- 
terfering in  such  cases  was  conferred  on  the  Federal  Government. 
"  Among  the  ripening  incidents,"  said  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  "was  the  insurrection  of  Shays,  in  Massachusetts, 
against  her  government,  which  was  with  difficulty  a 
notwithstanding  the  influence  on  the  insurgents  of  i 
hendcd  interposition  of  the  Federal  troops." 
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"We  are  tolJ,  finally,  that  the  Constitution  encouraged  slavery, 
by  a  provision  for  the  surrender  of  persons  "  held  to  service  or 
labor."  Now,  Sir,  even  this  provision  fulfils  the  suggestion 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Madison  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  framed,  and  "  avoids  the  idea  that  there  can  be  property  in 
man."  It  demands  of  us  only  a  recognition  of  the  admitted 
and  familiar  fact,  that  there  may  be  property  in  "  the  service  or 
labor"  of  man.  It  provides  for  the  restoration  of  all  runaways 
alike,  white  or  black,  who  may  be  "  held  to  service  or  labor"  for 
life  or  for  years,  as  indented  apprentices  or  otherwise,  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  —  precluding  all  right  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
States  to  inquue,  for  any  purpose  of  discrimination  in  regard  to 
fugitives  from  other  States,  by  what  tenure,  of  temporary  con- 
tract or  of  hereditary  bondage,  they  are  held  to  such  "  service  or 
labor."  If  by  some  emancipation  act,  like  that  which  was 
adopted  many  years  ago  by  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  her 
West  India  colonies,  the  slaves  in  our  Southern  States  should  be 
converted  into  apprentices  for  a  term  of  years,  this  article  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  just  as  applicable  to  that  state  of  things, 
aaitis  to  the  state  of  things  now  existing.  It  has  no  necessary  or 
exclusive  relation  to  the  existence  of  slavery.  But  taking  it,  as 
it  was  unquestionably  intended,  as  a  provision  for  the  restoration 
of  slaves,  as  long  as  slavery  shall  exist,  is  there  enough  in  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  to  justify  any  one  in  branding  that 
instrument  with  the  abhorrent  title  of  a  pro-slavery  compact  ? 

Sir,  the  Constitution  is  to  be  considered  and  judged  of  as  a 
whole.  The  provisions  which  relate  to  the  same  subject-matter, 
certainly,  are  to  be  examined  together,  and  compared  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  interpretation  of  its  real  charac- 
ter and  intent.  Let  this  clause,  then,  be  taken  in  connection 
with  that  which  has  authorized  and  effected  the  annihilation  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  as  a  lawful  trade,  from  any  part  of  this 
vast  American  Union.  Let  the  few  cases  in  which  individual 
fugitives  may  be  remanded  to  thek  captivity,  in  conformity  with 
one  of  these  provisions,  be  compared  with  the  countless  instances 
in  which  whole  shiploads  of  freemen  would  have  been  torn  from 
their  native  soil  and  transported  into  slavery,  but  for  the  other; 
and  then  tell  me,  what  is  the  just  designation  of  the  compact 
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which  contains  thera  both  I  Suppose,  Sir,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  resolved  to  igTiore  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  altogether ;  suppose  that  the  idea,  which  I  have 
sometimes  heard  suggested  as  a, desirable  one,  had  been  adopted 
by  them  at  the  outset,  and  that  all  the  preexisting  rights  of  the 
States  in  regard  to  slavery  and  all  its  incidents  had  been  left 
unrestricted  and  unaltered ;  would  that  have  better  subserved 
the  great  cause  of  human  liberty  ?  We  should  have  had,  indeed, 
no  fugitive  slave  clause.  But  for  every  slave  who  made  his 
escape,  we  should  have  had  a  hundred  slaves,  freshly  brought 
over  from  Africa,  Brazil,  or  the  West  Indies,  as  long  as  there 
was  a  foot  of  soil  on  which  they  could  be  proiitably  employed ; 
and  every  one  of  them  must  have  been  counted,  not  as  three 
fifths,  but  as  a  whole  man,  to  swell  the  basis  of  that  represent- 
ation in  this  House  and  in  the  Electoral  Colleges,  by  which  the 
slave  interest  would  have  been  rendered  predominant  forever  in 
our  land ! 

Undoubtedly,  Mr,  Chairman,  there  are  provisions  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  involve  us  in  painful  obligations,  and  from  which 
some  of  us  would  rejoice  to  be  rcUcved,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
But  there  is  none,  none,  in  my  judgment,  which  involves  any 
conscientions  or  religious  difficulty.  I  know  no  reservation, 
equivocation,  or  evasion,  in  the  oath  which  I  have  so  often 
taken  to  support  that  Constitution ;  and  whenever  any  measure 
is  proposed  to  me  for  fulfilling  or  enforcing  any  one  of  its  clear 
obhgations  or  express  stipulations,  I  shall  give  to  it  every  degree 
of  attention,  consideration,  and  support,  which  the  justice,  the 
wisdom,  the  propriety,  and  the  practicability  of  its  peculiar  pro- 
visions may  demand  or  warrant.  In  legislating,  however,  for 
the  restoration  of  Southern  slaves,  I  shall  not  forget  the  security 
of  Northern  freemen.  Nor,  in  testifying  my  aUegiance  to  what 
has  been  termed  the  extradition  clause  of  the  Constitution,  shall 
I  overlook  those  great  fundamental  principles  of  all  free  govern- 
ments —  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Trial  by  Jury. 

But  I  repeat,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  I  am  for  giving  a  separate 
and  independent  consideration  to  separate  and  independent 
measures.  I  am  for  dealing  with  present  and  pressing  difficul- 
ties by  themselves,  and  for  acting  upon  others  afterwards  as 
they  arise. 
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The  great  questions,  which  demand  our  consideration  at  this 
moment,  are  those  which  relate  to  our  new  territorial  acquisi- 
tions ;  and  to  them,  and  them  alone,  I  am  now  for  devoting 
myself.  And  the  first  of  these  questions  is  that  which  relates  to 
California. 

What  is  California?  But  yesterday.  Sir,  it  was  a  colony  in 
embryo.  But  yesterday  —  to  use  the  language  which  Mr.  Burke 
once  applied  to  America — it  was  "  a  little  speck,  scarce  visible 
in  the  mass  of  national  interest;  a  small  seminal  principle, 
rather  than  a  formed  body."  To-day,  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  an 
established  Commonwealth,  and  is  knocking  at  our  doors  for 
admittance  to  the  Union  as  a  free  and  independent  State.  Shall 
it  be  turned  away  ?  Shall  it  be  remanded  to  lis  colonial  condi- 
tion ?  Shall  we  attempt  to  crowd  back  this  full  grown  roan 
into  the  cradle  of  infancy  ?  And  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  treaty  by  which  it  was  acquired,  "  that, 
at  the  proper  time,  it  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  ?" 

Upon  what  pretence  shall  such  a  step  be  taken  ?  Why  is  not 
this  the  proper  time  ?  Is  it  said  that  there  has  been  some  viola- 
tion of  precedents  in  her  preparatory  proceedings  ?  Where  will 
you  find  a  precedent  in  any  degree  applicable  to  her  condition  ? 
When  has  such  a  case  been  presented  in  our  past  history  ? 
When  may  we  look  for  another  such  in  our  future  progress  ? 
"  Who  hath  heard  srtch  a  thing  ?  Who  hath  seen  such  things? 
Shall  the  earth  be  made  to  bring  forth  in  one  day  ?  Or  shall  a 
nation  he  born  at  once  ? " 

Is  it  said  that  she  has  not  population  enough?  The  best 
accounts  which  we  can  obtain  estimate  her  population  at  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  souls ;  and  these,  be  it  remembered, 
are  nearly  all  full  grown  persons,  and  a  vast  majority  of  them 
men  and  voters.  And  what,  after  all,  axe  any  estimates  of  popu- 
lation worth,  in  such  a  case  ?  As  the  same  great  British  ora- 
tor, whom  I  have  just  quoted,  said  of  the  American  colonies  in 
1775 :  "  Such  is  the  strength  with  which  population  shoots  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  that,  state  the  numbers  as  high  as  we 
will,  whilst  the  dispute  continues,  the  exaggeration  ends.  Whilst 
we  are  discussing  any  given  iriagnitnde,  they  are  grown  to  it." 

Is  it  said  that  her  boundaries  are  too  extensive  ?     You  did 
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not  find  this  fault  with  Texas.  Texas,  with  the  boundaries 
which  are  claimed  by  her,  has  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles ;  and,  with  any 
boundaries  which  are  likely  to  be  assigned  to  her,  she  will  have 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  California, 
under  her  own  Constitution,  has  but  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  territory,  of 
which  one  half  are  mere  mountains  of  rock  and  ice,  and  another 
quarter  a  desert  waste ! 

Do  you  complain  of  the  length  of  her  sea-coast  ?  You  did 
not  find  this  fault  with  Florida,  whose  sea-coast  and  gulf-coast 
together,  (if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,)  are  more  than  one  third 
longer  than  that  of  California.  And  where  will  you  divide  the 
great  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  without  the 
greatest  injury  and  injustice  to  those  who  dwell  in  it  ?  And  for 
what  will  you  divide  it,  except  to  make  two  free  States,  where 
only  one  is  now  proposed,  and  thus  to  double  the  cause  of 
Southern  jealousy  and  sectional  opposition  ? 

I  declare  to  yoH,  Sir,  that,  in  my  judgment,  if  any  fault  is  to 
be  found  with  the  dimensions  of  California,  it  is  to  be  found  by 
the  free  States,  who  might  reasonably  look  to  have  two  States, 
instead  of  one,  added  to  their  number,  from  so  vast  a  territory. 

Is  it  said  that  her  Constitution  has  been  cooked?  Who 
cooked  it  ?  That  her  people  have  been  tampered  with  ?  Who 
tampered  with  them?  As  has  been  truly  said,  we  have  a 
Southern  President  and  a  majority  of  Southern  men  in  the 
Cabinet;  and  they  sent  a  Southern  agent  —  a  Georgia  member 
of  Congress*  —  a  gentleman,  let  me  say,  for  whose  character  and 
conduct  I  have  the  highest  respect  —  to  bear  their  despatches 
and  communicate  their  views  to  the  California  settlers. 

Is  it  said  that  these  settlers  are  a  wild,  reckless,  floating  popu- 
lation, bent  only  upon  digging  gold,  and  unworthy  to  be  trusted 
in  establishing  a  government?  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  a  better 
class  of  emigrants  was  ever  found  flocking  in  such  numbers  to 
any  new  settlement  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  immense 
distance,  the  formidable  diiHculties,  and  the  onerous  expense  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  California,  necessarily  confined  the  emigration 
*  Hon.  T.  Butler  Kmg. 
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to  men  of  some  pecuniary  substance,  as  well  as  to  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  physical  endurance.  We  have  aU  seen  going  out 
from  our  own  respective  neighborhoods,  not  a  few  hardy,  honest, 
industrious,  patriotic  young  men, 


and,  in  their  name,  Sir,  I  protest  against  the  Constitution  which 
they  have  adopted  being  condemned  on  any  score  of  its  paternity. 
Is  it  said,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  ground  for  rejecting 
California,  that  she  has  prohibited  slavery  in  her  Constitution? 
No,  no.  Sir ;  nobody  will  venture  to  urge  that  as  an  objection 
to  her  admission  into  the  Atneriean  Union.  Even  those  who 
would  willingly  have  had  it  otherwise,  must  be  glad  in  their  own 
hearts,  whether  they  confess  it  or  not,  that  she  has  settled  that 
question  for  herself;  that  she  has  saved  us  from  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  would  have  attended  an  attempt  to  settle  it 
for  her  here.  While  some  of  us  will  go  still  further,  and,  with- 
out intending  any  offence  to  others,  will  thank  God  openly,  that 
this  infant  Hercules  of  the  West  has  strangled  the  serpents  in 
the  cradle;  that  this  youthful  giant  of  the  Pacific  presents  him- 
self to  us  self-dedicated  to  freedom ;  and  stands  a  self-pledged 
and  self-posted  sentinel  —  side  by  side  with  Oregon  —  against 
the  introduction  of  slavery,  by  sea  or  by  land,  into  any  part  of 
that  trans- Alpine  territory!  Had  it  been  otherwise.  Sir,  and 
had  the  soil  and  climate  proved  in  any  degree  favorable,  who  can 
tell  what  renewal  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  might 
have  been  witnessed,  in  transporting  slaves  under  the  American 
flag  into  regions  so  remote  and  difficult  of  access  I 

«  But  what  is  to  become  of  our  equilibrium?"  says  an  hono- 
rable friend  from  South  Carolina  or  Alabama.  "  What  security 
are  the  Southern  States  to  have  against  the  growing  preponde- 
rance of  Northern  power." 

Mr.  Chairman,  half  the  troubles  which  have  convulsed  the  old 
world  for  two  centuries  past,  have  grown  out  of  an  imagined 
necessity  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power,  or  maintaining 
what  is  now  denominated  a  sectional  equilibrium.  And  so  it 
will  be  here.     The  very  idea  of  this  equilibrium  is  founded  on 
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views  of  sectional  jealousy,  sectional  fear,  sectional  hostility  and 
hate.  It  presupposes  an  encroaching  and  oppressive  spirit  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  which  waits  only  for  the  power  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  itself  felt ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  it  will 
produce  the  very  state  of  things  which  it  supposes.  Bnt  no 
such  state  of  things  exists  now. 

Nothing,  certainly,  can  he  more  unfounded  than  the  idea,  that 
the  North  has  any  hostility  to  the  South  ;  or  that  Northern  men, 
as  a  class,  are  desirous  of  injuring,  or  even  of  irritating,  their 
Southern  brethren.  They  know  that  the  interests  of  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  bound  up  together  in  the  same  bundle  of  life  or 
death,  for  the  same  good  or  evil  destiny,  and  that  no  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederacy  can  suffer  without  the  whole  body 
suffering  with  it.  "  Vhum  et  commtme  periclum ;  una  salus." 
They  desire  —  from  a  mere  selfish  interest  of  their  own,  if  you 
will  have  it  so  —  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  rejoice  at  every  indication  of  their  increasing  wealth 
and  power.  They  believe,  indeed,  that  the  worst  enemy  of 
these  States,  is  that  which  they  cherish  so  jealously  and  so 
passionately  within  their  own  bosom.  They  believe  slavery  to 
have  originated  in  a  monstrous  wrong.  They  believe  its  continu- 
ance to  be  a  great  evil.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  of  opinion,  that 
in  this  day  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  it  would  well  become 
those  who  are  responsible  for  its  continuance,  to  be  looking 
about  at  least  for  sonie  prospective  and  gradual  system,  by  which 
at  some  far  distant,  if  not  at  some  earlier  day,  it  may  be  brought 
to  an  end.  They  are  ready,  as  I  believe,  to  bear  their  share  of 
the  cost  and  sacrifice  of  any  such  system.  But  they  know 
that  they  themselves  have  no  power  over  the  subject.  They 
acknowledge,  that  so  far  as  slavery  in  the  States  is  concerned, 
they  possess  no  constitutional  right  to  interfere  with  it  in  any 
way  whatever.  If  there  be  any  thing  upon  which  the  whole 
North  is  united,  and  in  which  men  of  all  parties,  of  all  profes- 
sions, of  all  conditions,  agree,  it  is  in  recognizing,  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  characters,  as  to  slavery  within  the  States,  a  con- 
stitutional prohibition  of  interference. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  idea  that  a  free  State  is  never  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  without  a  slave  State  to  match  it,  is,  in 
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my  judgment,  as  impracticable  as  it  is  unjustifiable.  We  shall 
have  to  enter  upon  a  fresh  career  of  annexation  and  conquest  to 
carry  it  out,  —  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  at  all.  "When  Texas 
shall  have  been  exhausted  by  the  admission  of  the  two  or  three 
more  slave  States,  v/hich  it  has  been  so  strongly  contended  that 
we  have  already  stipulated  to  admit,  you  will  have  to  go  farther 
and  farther  South  to  find  fresh  material  to  manufacture  slave 
States  out  of,  for  the  sake  of  cquiUbriura. 

Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  essays,  under  the  sobri- 
quet of  Malachi  Malagrowther,  tells  us  of  a  castle  of  the  olden 
time,  the  steward  of  which  had  such  a  passion  for  regularity, 
that  when  a  poacher,  or  a  rogue  of  any  sort,  was  caught  and  put 
in  the  pillory  on  one  side  of  the  gate,  he  gave  half  a  crown  to 
an  honest  laborer  to  stand  in  the  other  pillory  opposite  to  him  I 
This,  Sir,  was  all  for  uniformity's  salie,  and  to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium. And  we  shall  have  to  adopt  a  similar  course,  if  this 
idea  of  equilibrium  is  to  be  adopted ;  we  shall  be  called  on 
systematically  to  plant  slavery  upon  free  soil,  if  not  to  put 
manacles  upon  free  men,  for  uniformity's  sake. 

Sir,  you  did  not  wait  for  a  free  State  to  come  in  hand-in-hand 
with  Texas.  You  regarded  no  principles  of  equilibrium  or 
uniformity  on  that  occasion.  You  brought  her  in  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  then  existing,  and  to  secure  for  the  South  a  pre- 
ponderance in  at  least  one  branch  of  the  Government.  And 
with  this  example  in  our  immediate  view,  the  North,  the  free 
States,  cannot  but  feel  aggrieved,  if  the  admission  of  California 
is  to  be  made  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  considerations  of 
this  sort.  We  do  not  say  that  she  has  an  absolute  right  to  be 
admitted  to-day  or  to-morrow.  But  we  do  say,  that  a  rejection 
or  a  postponement  of  her  admission,  on  mere  grounds  of  sec- 
tional equihbrium,  would  be  an  offence  without  either  provoca- 
tion or  justification. 

And  now,  Sir,  entertaining  such  views,  I  need  hardly  add  that, 
in  my  judgment,  California  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
without  more  delay,  as  a  separate,  independent  measure.  I  am 
opposed  to  any  scheme  for  qualifying  or  coupling  it  with  other 
arrangements.  I  am  opposed  to  all  omnibus  bills,  and  all  amal- 
gamation projects.     It  is  unjust  to  California  to  embarrass,  and 
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perhaps  peril,  her  admission,  by  mixing  her  up  with  matters  of  a 
controverted  character.  It  is  still  more  unjust  to  a  large  majority 
of  this  House,  who  desire  to  record  their  names  distinctly  for  her 
admission  as  a  State,  to  deny  them  the  proper,  legitimate,  parlia- 
mcnta.ry  mode  of  doing  so,  by  annexing  to  the  same  bill  pro- 
visions against  which  not  a  few  of  them  are  solemnly  pledged. 
What  would  Southern  gentlemen  say,  if  we  were  wantonly  to 
insist  on  inserting  a  Wilmot  proviso  in  the  California  bill  ?  Let 
them  forbear  to  teach  us  bloody  instructions,  which  may  return 
to  plague  the  inventor.  The  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice 
may  yet  be  commended  to  then-  own  lips.  Let  them  remember, 
that  there  may  be  a  point  of  honor  at  the  North  as  well  as  at 
the  South.  Let  them  remember,  that  the  same  voice  of  patriot- 
ism which  cries  to  the  North  "  give  up,"  says  to  the  South  also 
"keep  not  back."  Let  them  reflect,  how  far  it  is  generous 
towards  those  Northern  members  who  have  consented  thus  far 
to  waive  any  struggle  for  the  proviso,  to  drive  them  to  the  odious 
alternative  of  rejecting  what  they  desire  to  adopt,  or  of  adopting 
what  they  may  feel  constrained  to  reject. 

And  now.  Sir,  turning  from  California,  what  remains  ?  New- 
Mexico  and  Utah.  And  what  are  we  to  do  with  them? 
Nothing,  nothing,  I  reply,  which  shall  endanger  the  harmony 
and  domestic  peace  of  these  United  States. 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  honest  impulse  and 
earnest  disposition  would  be  to  organize  territorial  governments 
over  both  of  them,  and  to  ingraft  upon  those  governments  the 
principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  If  I  were  consulting  only 
my  own  feelings,  or  what  I  believe  to  be  the  wishes  and  views 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  this  would  be  my  unhesitating 
course.  Though  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  laws  of  Mexico, 
abolishing  slavery,  are  still  in  force  there,  I  would  yet  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  and  take  a  bond  of  fate,  against  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  any  territory  where  it  does  not  already 
exist. 

But,  Sir,  I  am  not  for  overturning  the  government  of  my 
country,  or  for  running  any  risk  of  so  disastrous  a  result,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  object  in  the  precise  mode  which  would 
be  most  satisfactory  to  myself.     No,   Sir;  nor  would  I  press 
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such  a  course  pertinaciously  upon  Congress,  even  although  the 
consequences  should  be  nothing  more  serious  than  to  plant  a 
sting  ill  the  bosoms  of  the  people  of  the  South,  or  to  leave  an 
impression  in  their  minds  that  they  had  been  wronged  and 
humiliated  by  the  government  of  their  own  country. 

I  hold  io  the  entire  equality  of  all  the  citizens  of  this  Repubi 
lie,  and  of  all  the  States  of  this  Union.  And  while  I  wholly 
deny  that  the  course  which  I  have  suggested  would  in  any 
degree  infringe  upon  this  equality,  while  I  can  by  no  means 
admit  that  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories  would 
encroach  a  hair's  breadth  upon  the  just  rights  of  the  Southern 
States  or  the  Southern  people,  I  would  yet  wiUingly  and  gladly 
forbear  from  any  unnecessary  act,  which  could  even  give  color  to 
such  an  idea.  So  far  as  my  own  sense  of  duty  will  aUow  me 
to  go,  or  to  forbear  from  going,  it  shall  never  be  my  fault,  if 
any  human  being  in  this  wide-spread  Republic  shall  even  ima- 
gine that  he  has  been  injured  or  assailed  either  in  his  person, 
his  property,  or  his  feelings. 

What,  then,  am  I  ready  to  do  ?  Sir,  I  have  already  expressed 
my  intention  to  stand  by  the  President's  plan  on  this  subject ; 
and  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  change  that  intention.  I 
have  heard  this  plau  stigmatized  as  a  weak  and  contemptible 
plan  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  wise  and  patriotic  plan,  and  one 
which,  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails,  will  have  entitled  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  unmingled  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  American 
people. 

My  honorable  friend  from  New  York  (iVIr.  Duer)  has  antici- 
pated me  in  most  of  the  views  which  I  had  intended  to  take  of 
this  plan,  and  I  should  only  weaken  their  impression  by  pre- 
senting them  over  again.  But  I  cannot  forbear  dwelling  for  a 
moment  upon  a  single  consideration  connected  with  it. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  after  stating  his  belief 
that  "  the  people  of  New  Mexico  would,  at  no  very  distant  day, 
present  themselves  for  admission  into  the  Union,"  says  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  By  awddng  tlieir  antion,  all  causes  of  uneasiness  may  be  avoided,  and  confidence 
and  kind  feeling  preserved.  With  a  view  of  maimsuning  the  harmony  and  Iranquillity 
so  dear  to  all,  we  should  abstain  from  the  introijuction  of  those  exciting  topics  of  a 
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sectional  character  -which  have  hitherto  pi-otliieed  painful  apprehensions  in  the  public 
mind ;  and  I  repeat  the  solemn  warning  of  the  first  and  most  illostrioua  of  my  prede- 
cessor against  famishing '  anj  gronnd  for  characKriang  parties  by  geographical  dia- 

Again,  in  his  message  of  January  31,  communicating  his 
views  in  more  detail  upon  the  subject  before  us,  he  says : 

"No  material  inconvenience  will  result  from  the  want,  for  a  short  period,  of  a 
government  established  hy  Congress  oier  that  part  of  the  territory  which  lies  eaal> 
ward  of  the  new  State  of  California ;  and  the  reisons  tor  my  opmion,  that  New  Mex- 
ico will  at  no  very  distant  period  ask  for  adnussion  mto  the  Union,  are  founded  on 
unofficial  infonnation,  which  I  suppose  is  common  to  ill  nho  have  cared  to  make 
inquiries  on  that  subject. 

"  Seeing,  then,  that  the  qneslion  which  now  e\cilCB  ?uch  painful  sensations  in  the 
country,  will  in  the  end  certainly  bo  settled  by  tho  silent  ellect  of  causes  independent 
Of  the  action  of  Congress,  I  again  submit  to  your  wisdom  the  policy  recommended  ia 
my  annual  message,  of  awaiting  tho  salntaiy  operation  of  those  causes,  believing  that 
we  shall  thus  aroid  the  creation  of  geographical  parlies,  and  secure  the  hai'ciony  of 
feeling  so  necessary  to  the  beneficial  action  of  our  political  system." 

This,  Sir,  is  the  great  beauty,  the  crowning  grace  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposition.  His  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  plan  which 
gives  a  triumph  to  neither  side  of  this  controversy,  and  to 
neither  section  of  the  Union,  and  which,  thus,  leaves  no  just 
pretence  for  the  formation  of  geographical  parties. 

The, passage  of  what  has  been  called  the  Wilmot  proviso 
would,  we  all  understand,  under  present  circumstances,  unite 
the  South  as  one  man,  aiid  if  it  did  not  actually  rend  the  Union 
asunder,  would  create  an  alienation  and  aversion  in  that  quarter 
of  the  country,  which  would  render  the  Union  hardly  worth  pre- 
serving. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir,  I  cannot  suppress  my  apprehensions, 
that  the  organization  of  territorial  governments  by  Congress 
without  any  anti-slavery  clause,  would  only  transfer  the  agita- 
tion and  indignation  to  the  other  end  of  the  Republic,  and 
would  tend  freshly  to  inflame  a  spirit  which  we  all  desire,  and 
which  Southern  men,  especially,  cannot  fail  to  desire,  to  see  for- 
ever extinguished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be  something  of  reciprocity  in  any 
arrangement  by  which  this  question  is  to  be  settled.  Bat  I  can 
see  none,  none  whatever,  in  the  plan  of  admitting  California, 
organizing  the  two  territories  without  condition,  and  settling  the 
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boundaries  of  Texas,  as  proposed  in  tlie  same  bill.  What  con- 
cession does  the  South  make  in  such  an  arrangement?  The 
admission  of  California?  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  con- 
cession in  that  If  there  be  any  objections  to  the  admission  of 
California,  they  are  national  and  not  sectional  in  their  character, 
arising  out  of  irregularities  in  her  preparatory  proceedings,  and 
not  out  of  the  substantial  provisions  of  her  Constitution.  And 
yet,  in  consideration  of  this  admission,  the  North  is  called  on 
not  merely  to  waive  any  anti-slavery  action  in  regard  to  two 
territories,  but  to  sanction,  as  I  understand  it,  the  positive  intro- 
duction of  slavery  where  the  South  itself  has  already  prohibited 
it.  By  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  all  of  Texas  above  36° 
30'  is  to  be  free  soil ;  but,  by  this  plan,  we  are  to  purchase  all 
this,  and  unite  it  to  New  Mexico,  and  then  abrogate  the  prohi- 
bition ! 

Sir,  the  true  ground  for  conciliation  is  the  middle  ground,  on 
■which  both  sides  can  meet  without  the  abandonment  of  any 
principle,  or  the  sacrifice  of  any  point  of  honor.  Such,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  President  has  planted 
himself;  and  I  cannot  hesitate  to  express  my  belief,  that  if  party 
feelings  had  never  entered  into  this  question ;  if  these  pernicious 
and  poisonous  elements  could  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
controversy  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people,  from  the  South  and  from  the  North,  from  the 
West  and  from  the  East,  would  have  been  found  rallying  round 
the  Executive  upon  this  precise  ground,  and  settling  all  their 
differences  in  harmony  and  concord. 

Tell  me  not  that  New  Mexico  and  Utah  may  be  left  a  little 
while  longer  without  a  government  by  such  a  coui'se.  Better 
that  they  should  go  without  a  government  forever,  than  that  our 
own  Government  should  be  broken  up !  Better  that  they  should 
be  sundered  from  us  eternally,  than  that  they  should  be  instru- 
mental in  sundering  us  from  each  other !  But  no  such  alterna- 
tive is  involved  in  this  policy.  The  people  who  occupy  those 
territories  are  capable  of  self-government,  and  no  sooner  shall 
we  have  finally  announced  to  them  this  policy,  than  they  will 
follow  the  example  of  California,  and  relieve  us  of  all  further 
responsibility. 
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It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the  President  has 
changed  his  position,  and  deserted  his  original  platform.  This  is 
not  the  firsttime,  Sir,  that  such  a  charge  has  been  brought  against 
General  Taylor.  The  Mexicans  proclaimed  that  he  had  changed 
his  plan,  and  deserted  his  post,  and  fled  from  the  defence  of  his 
friends,  when  he  made  that  masterly  and  matchless  movement 
from  Fort  Brown  to  Point  Isabel.  But  they  discovered  their 
error  before  many  days  were  over,  and  found,  to  their  coat,  that 
they  had  mistaken  their  man.  I  have  not  the  slightest  authority 
to  speali  for  the  President,  nor  would  it  be  parliamentary  for  me 
to  do  so,  if  I  had ;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief,  that 
those  who  imagine  that  he  either  has  changed,  or  means  to 
change,  his  views  on  this  subject,  will  be  equally  disappointed. 

For  myself,  Sir,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  adopt  this  plan  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession,  regarding  it  as  a  compro- 
mise worthy  of  a  Southern  President  to  offer,  and  worthy  of  both 
the  Southern  and  the  Northern  people  to  accept. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  many  reproaches  and  criminations 
dealt  out  against  some  of  us  by  the  uitraists  of  the  free  States, 
for  being  willing  to  make  even  this  compromise.  Because  we 
are  not  quite  so  clamorous  and  rampant  in  regard  to  the  anti- 
slavery  proviso  as  some  of  its  peculiar  friends,  we  are  charged 
with  inconsistency,  desertion,  and  treachery.  Now,  Sir,-  I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  that  Northern  men  can  afford  to  be  a 
little  forbearing  upon  this  subject,  without  incurring  any  just 
liability  to  such  imputations.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is 
arhple  reason  to  be  found  in  the  changed  condition  of  public 
affairs,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  the  evident 
relaxation  of  the  Northern  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  this  pro- 
viso, and  for  the  manifest  willingness  of  the  Northern  mind  to 
acquiesce  in  what  has  been  called  the  non-action  policy  of  the 
President. 

Why,  Sir,  at  the  time  that  proviso  was  originally  proposed, 
at  the  time  it  was  made  the  subject  of  such  ardent  protestations 
of  uncompromising  devotion,  what  was  the  state  of  the  country 
and  of  the  question?  We  were  then  at  war  with  Mexico,  and 
with  the  strongest  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  war  was  to 
be  pressed  even  to  the  extinction  and  absorption  of  the  whole 
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Mexican  E-epublic.  A  vast,  undefined  extension  of  territory  was 
thus  in  prospect,  upon  which  slavery  was,  or  was  not,  to  be 
planted  and  established.  That  war,  thank  Heaven,  has  been 
brought  to  a  close.  "We  are  now  at  peace ;  and  what  is  more, 
the  treaty  of  peace  has  been  so  arranged,  and  the  boundary 
line  so  run,  that  though  we  may  hesitate  to  admit  that  Nature 
has  everywhere  settled  the  question  against  slavery,  we  must, 
yet,  all  perceive  and  acknowledge  that  the  territory  which  has 
been  acquired  holds  out  but  little  comparative  temptation  or 
inducement  to  its  introduction. 

What  else  has  occurred?  "Why,  Sir,  at  the  time  we  all  com- 
mitted ourselves  so  hotly  to  the  support  of  the  proviso,  no  govern- 
ment had  yet  been  established  in  Oregon,  and  a  purpose  had 
been  exhibited  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  slavery  to  go  there. 
Since  then,  the  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  have  been 
extended,  by  solemn  enactment,  over  that  whole  territory. 

"What  further  have  we  witnessed  ?  Why,  Sir,  California, 
California,  a  thousand-fold  the  most  important  and  valuable 
part  of  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  has  settled  the  ques- 
tion for  herself,  and  spontaneously  dedicated  the  treasures  of  her 
virgin  soil,  and  the  riches  of  her  magnificent  mines,  to  the  labor 
of  freemen  forever ! 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  ali  this  the  slight- 
est justification  for  an  abandonment  of  Northern  principle.  But 
is  there  not,  is  there  not,  ample  reason  for  an  abatement  of  the 
Northern  tone,  for  a  forbearance  of  Northern  urgency,  upon  this 
subject,  without  the  imputation  of  tergiversation  and  treachery? 

I  think  that  I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  of  that  proviso 
which  I  prefer  henceforth  to  associate  with  the  great  names  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Nathan  Dane,  and  Rufus  King,  rather 
than  with  that  of  any  public  man  of  the  present  day,  however 
distinguished  or  notorious  he  may  have  become.  But  I  can 
never  put  the  question  of  extending  slave  soil  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  one  of  directly  increasing  slavery  and  multiplying  slaves- 
If  a  positive  issue  could  ever  again  be  made  up  for  our  decision, 
whether  human  beings,  few  or  many,  of  whatever  race,  complex- 
ion, or  condition,  should  be  freshly  subjected  to  a  system  of  here- 
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ditary  bondage,  and  be  changed  from  freemen  into  slaves,  I  can 
conceive  that  no  bonds  of  union,  no  ties  of  interest,  no  chords 
of  sympathy,  no  considerations  of  past  glory,  present  welfare, 
or  future  grandeur,  would  be  suffered  to  interfere  for  an  instant 
with  OUT  resolute  and  unceasing  resistance  to  a  measure  so  ini- 
quitous and  abominable.  There  would  be  a  clear,  unquestion- 
able, moral  element  in  such  an  issue,  which  would  admit  of  no 
compromise,  no  concession,  no  forbearance  whatever.  "Wc  could 
never  sanction  such  a  policy ;  we  could  never  submit  to  it.  A 
million  of  swords  would  leap  from  their  scabbards  to  arrest  it, 
and  the  Union  itself  would  be  shivered  like  a  Prince  Rupert's 
drop  in  the  shock. 

But  the  question  whether  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it 
already  exists,  shall  be  permitted  to  extend  itself  over  a  hundred, 
or  a  hundred  thousand,  more  square  miles  than  it  now  occupies, 
is  a  very  different  question.  The  influences  of  such  a  policy  upon 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery,  and  upon  the  condition  of  its 
unfortunate  victims  as  long  as  it  lasts,  may  well  be  a  subject  for 
careful  consideration.  There  may  be  two  sides  even  to  some  of 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  question.  At  any  rate.  Sir,  it  is  not,  in 
my  judgment,  such  an  issue,  that  conscientious  and  religious  men 
may  not  be  free  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  decision  may  be 
arrived  at  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country. 

For  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  truly  say,  that  it  is  not  with 
a  view  of  cooping  up  slavery,  as  it  has  been  termed,  within 
limits  too  narrow  for  its  natural  growth ;  that  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  girding  it  round  with  linesof  fire  till  its  sting,  like 
that  of  the  scorpion,  shall  be  turned  upon  itself;  that  it  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  subjecting  it  to  a  sort  of  experimentum  cruets; 
that  I,  for  one,  have  ever  advocated  the  principles  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  imagination  that  such 
would  be  the  result  of  enforcing  those  principles,  within  any 
estimable  period  of  time, 

"Why,  are  you  aware,  Sir,  do  Southern  gentlemen  remember, 
that  what  are  called  the  slave  States  of  this  Union,  Texas  to  the 
Itio  Grande  being  included,  contain  about  nine  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  with  a  white  population, 
by  the  census  of  1840,  of  considerably  less  than  live  millions  of 
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people  ?  Allow,  if  you  please,  that  this  population  has  increased, 
daring  the  last  ten  years,  sufficiently  to  bring  up  the  whole  exist- 
ing population,  slaves  included,  to  nine  millions  of  people.  You 
have  then  less  than  ten  persons,  black  and  white,  bond  and  free, 
to  a  square  mile  of  territory !  Is  there  not  room  enough  here 
for  every  degree  of  expansion  which  can  be  predicted,  upon  the 
largest  calculation,  for  a  century  to  come  ? 

Meantime,  Sir,  do  not  forget,  that  the  free  States,  with  a 
population,  by  the  census  of  1840,  of  more  than  nine  millions 
and  a  half,  and  which  must  now  have  run  up  to  not  less  than 
thirteen  or  fourteen  millions,  have  only  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  square  miles.  In  other  words,  the  free  States,  at 
this  moment,  have  thirty  persons  to  a  square  mile,  while  the 
slave  States  have  only  ten ! 

I  exclude  all  the  territories  in  this  calculation.  But  it  is  a 
striking  fact,  that  if  ail  the  territories,  without  exception,  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  were  added  to  the  free 
States,  and  a  proportion  were  then  instituted  between  the  num- 
ber of  square  miles  occupied  by  the  free  white  population  of  the 
two  classes  of  States,  it  would  be  found  that  the  slave  States 
would  fall  but  little  short  of  their  full  share.  And  this.  Sir,  with- 
out making  any  allowance  for  the  uninhabitable  deserts  and 
frozen  wastes  and  mountains  of  rock  and  ice,  by  which  these 
territories  are  so  greatly  curtailed  in  their  dimensions,  so  far  as 
any  practical  purposes  of  occupation  or  enjoyment  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  repeat,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  with  the  vain  idea  of 
crowding  slavery  out  of  existence,  that  I  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

Not  is  it,  Sir,  upon  any  consideration  of  local  power,  or  with 
any  view  of  securing  a  sectional  preponderance.  For  one,  I  see 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  an  ample  security 
against  any  real  aggression  which  either  section  of  the  Union 
could  be  tempted  to  commit  against  the  other.  And  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  there  is  a  peculiar  tie  of  common  interest  among 
the  slave  States,  growing  out  of  this  very  institution  of  slavery, 
which  always  has  made  them,  and  always  will  make  them,  a 
full  match  for  any  number  of  free  States  which  may  be  included 
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within  the  limits  of  this  Union.  In  our  local  competitions  and 
party  differences,  they  will  find  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  a 
controlling  influence.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  their  destiny 
always  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  among  States  and  between 
parties,  and  thus  to  be  able  to  adopt  the  prond  motto,  —  prwest 
cut  adhcereo,  —  which  may  be  liberally  interpreted  "  he  shall  be 
President,  to  whom  I  adhere  I " 

Sir,  the  territories  which  have  come  under  our  guardianship 
are,  in  my  judgment,  of  more  worth  than  to  be  made  the  mere 
make-weights  in  the  scales  of  sectional  equality.  They  are 
entitled  to  another  sort  of  consideration,  than  to  be  cut  up  and 
partitioned  off,  Jike  down-trodden  Poland,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
longings,  and  appease  the  jealousies,  of  surrounding  States. 
They  are  —  they  ought  certainly  —  to  be  disposed  of  and  regu- 
lated by  us,  with  a  primary  regard  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  those  who  occupy  thcra  now,  and  of  those  who  are  destined  to 
occupy  them  hereafter,  and  not  with  the  selfish  view  of  augment- 
ing the  mere  local  power  or  pride  of  any  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  in  the  territorial  possessions  of  this 
Union,  the  scats  of  new  States,  the  cradles  of  new  Common- 
wealths, the  nurseries,  it  may  be,  of  new  Hepublican  empires.  I 
see,  in  them,  the  future  abodes  of  our  brethren,  our  children,  and 
our  children's  children,  for  a  thousand  generations.  I  see,  grow- 
ing up  within  their  bm-ders,  institutions  upon  which  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  a  vast  multitude  of  the  American  family, 
and  of  the  human  race,  in  all  time  to  come,  are  to  depend.  I 
feel,  that  for  the  original  shaping  and  moulding  of  these  institu- 
tions, you  and  I,  and  each  one  of  us  who  occupy  these  seats,  are 
in  part  responsible.  And  I  cannot  omit  to  ask  myself,  what 
shall  I  do,  that  I  may  deserve  the  gratitude  and  the  blessing,  and 
not  the  condemnation  and  the  curse,  of  that  posterity,  whose 
welfare  is  thus  in  some  degree  committed  to  my  care  ? 

As  I  pursue  this  inquiry,  Sir,  I  look  back  instinctively  to  the 
day,  now  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Atlantic 
coast  was  the  scene  of  events  like  those  now  in  progress  upon 
the  Pacific;  when  incited,  not,  indeed,  by  a  love  of  gold,  but 
by  a  devotion  to  that  which  is  better  than  gold,  and  whose  price 
is  above  rubies,  the  forefathers  of  New  England  were  planting 
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their  little  colony  upon  that  rock-bound  shore.  I  look  back  to 
the  day  when  slavery  existed  nowhere  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  before  that  first  Dntch  ship,  "  built  in  the  eclipse,  and 
rigged  with  curses  dark,"  had  made  its  way  to  Jamestown,  with 
a  cargo  of  human  beings  in  bondage.  I  reflect  how  much  oiir 
fathers  would  have  exulted,  could  they  have  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  that  ill-starred  vessel,  and  of  all  others  of  kindred 
employment.  I  remember  how  earnestly  the  patriots  of  Virgi- 
nia and  South  Carolina  again  and  again  pleaded  and  protested 
against  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  forcing  slaves  upon  them 
against  their  will.  I  recall  the  original  language  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  itself,  as  first  drafted  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
assigning  it  as  one  of  the  moving  causes  for  throwing  off  our 
allegiance  to  the  British  monarch,  that  "  he  had  waged  crnel  war 
against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of 
life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never 
offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in 
another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  trans- 
portation thither;"  and  that,  "determined  to  keep  open  a 
market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  had  prostitu- 
ted his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to 
prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce," 

I  remember,  too,  that  whatever  material  advantages  may  have 
since  been  derived  from  slave  labor,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  crop 
which  was  then  unknown  to  our  country,  the  moral  character 
and  social  influences  of  the  institution  are  still  precisely  what 
they  were  described  to  be,  by  those  who  understood  them  best, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Eepublic.  And  I  see,  too,  as  no  man 
can  help  seeing,  that  almost  all  the  internal  dangers  and  domes- 
tic dissensions  which  cast  a  doubt,  ot  a  shadow  of  doubt,  upon 
the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Union,  have  been,  and  still  are, 
the  direct  or  indirect  consequences  of  the  existence  of  this  insti- 
tution. And  thus  seeing,  thus  remembering,  thus  reflecting,  how 
can  I  do  otherwise  than  resolve,  that  it  shall  be  by  no  vote  of 
mine,  that  slavery  shall  be  established  in  any  territory  where  it 
does  not  already  exist  ? 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  considerations  which  influence 
and  control  my  action  on  the  questions  before  us.     I  do  not  ask, 
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what  tiie  Northern  States,  or  what  the  Southern  States,  might 
find  most  agreeable  to  their  feelings,  or  most  advantageous  to 
their  interests.  I  ask  only,  —  what  is  right,  what  is  just,  what  is 
best,  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  people  of  those  future 
commonwealths,  whose  foundations  are  now  about  to  be  laid, 
and  whose  destinies  are  now  about  to  he  determined  t  And  all 
my  observation,  all  my  experience,  all  the  convictions  of  my 
mind  and  of  my  heart,  unite  in  replying  to  this  question,  that 
slavery  is  not  only  an  injustice  and  a  wrong  to  those  who  are 
under  its  immediate  yoke,  but  that  it  is  an  evil  and  an  injury  to 
the  highest  social,  mora!,  and  political  interests  of  any  State  in 
which  it  exists. 

Here,  then,  Sir,  I  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  I  have  ex- 
plained,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  views  which  I  entertain 
of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  Those  views  may  be  mis- 
represented hereafter,  as  they  have  been  heretofore;  but  they 
cannot  be  misunderstood  by  any  one  who  desires,  or  who  is  even 
willing,  to  understand  them.  Most  gladly  would  I  have  found 
myself  agreeing  more  enthrely  with  some  of  the  friends  whom  I 
see  around  me,  and  with  more  than  one  of  those  elsewhere,  with 
whom  I  have  always  been  proud  to  be  associated,  and  whose 
lead,  on  almost  all  occasions,  1  have  rejoiced  to  follow. 

One  tie,  however,  I  am  persuaded,  still  remains  to  ks  all—  a 
common  devotion  to  the  Union  of  these  States,  and  a  common 
determination  to  sacrifice  every  thing  but  principle  to  its  preser- 
vation. Our  responsibilities  are  indeed  great.  This  vast  Re- 
public, stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  and  rapidly  outgrowing  every 
thing  but  our  affections,  looks  anxiously  to  us,  this  day,  to  take 
care  that  it  receives  no  detriment.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  constitutional  free- 
dom throughout  the  world,  are  at  this  moment  turned  eagerly 
here  —  more  eagerly  than  ever  before  —  to  behold  an  example  of 
successful  republican  institutions,  and  to  see  thera  come  out 
safely  and  triumphantly  from  the  fiery  trial  to  which  they  are 
now  subjected  I 

I  have  the  firmest  faith  that  these  eyes  and  these  hearts  will 
not  be  disappointed.  I  have  the  strongest  belief  that  the  visions 
and  phantoms  of  disunion  which  now  appall  us,  will  soon  be 
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remembered  only  like  the  clouds  of  some  April  morning,  or  "the 
dissolving  views  "  of  some  evening  spectacle.  I  have  the  fullest 
conviction  that  this  glorious  Eepublie  is  destined  to  outlast  all, 
all,  at  either  end  of  the  Union,  who  may  be  plotting  against  its 
peace,  or  predicting  its  downfall, 

"I'ond,  impious  man!  think'sli  thou,  yon  sanguine  cloud, 
Eaia'd  by  thy  l)reath,  has  quench'd  tho  orb  of  day  i 
To-morrow,  ho  ropaii's  the  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray ! " 

Let  US  proceed  in  the  settlement  of  the  unfortunate  contro- 
versies  in  which  we  find  oui-selves  involved  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
conciliation  and  concession.  Let  us  invoice  fervently  upon  our 
efforts  the  blessing  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  is  "  the  author 
of  peace  and  the  lover  of  concord."  And  we  shall  still  find 
order  springing  out  of  confusion,  harmony  evoked  from  discord, 
and  Peace,  Union,  and  Liberty,  once  more  reassured  to  our  land  I 
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It  would  not  be  easily  excused,  Mr,  Spealter,  by  those  whom 
I  represent  in  this  Hall,  if  there  were  no  Massachusetts  voice  to 
respond  to  the  eulogy  which  has  been  pronounced  by  Louisiana 
upon  her  illuskious  and  lamented  son.  Indeed,  neither  ray  per- 
sonal feelings  nor  my  political  relations,  either  to  the  living  or  to 
the  dead,  would  permit  me  to  remain  altogether  silent  on  this 
occasion.  And  yet,  Sir,  I  confess,  I  know  not  how  to  say  any 
thing  satisfactory  to  myself,  or  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  hour.  " 

The  event  which  has  just  been  officially  announced,  has  come 
upon  us  so  suddenly  —  has  so  overwhelmed  us  with  mingled 
emotions  of  surprise  and  sadness  —  that  all  ordinary  forms  of 
expression  seem  to  lose  their  significance,  and  one  would  fain 
bow  his  head  to  the  blow  in  silence,  until  its  first  shock  has  in 
some  degree  passed  away. 

Certainly,  Sir,  no  one  can  fail  to  realize  that  a  most  moment- 
ous and  mysterious  Providence  has  been  manifested  in  our 
midst.  At  a  moment  when,  more  than  almost  ever  before  in 
our  history,  the  destinies  of  our  country  seemed,  to  all  human 
sight,  to  be  inseparably  associated  with  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  its  Chief  Executive  Magistrate,  that  Magistrate  has  been 
summoned  from  his  post,  by  the  only  messenger  whose  man- 
dates he  might  not  have  defied,  and  has  been  withdrawn  forever 
from  the  sphere  of  human  existence  I 
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There  are  those  of  us,  I  need  not  say,  Sir,  who  had  looked  to 
him  with  affection  and  reverence  as  our  chosen  leader  and  guide 
in  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
There  are  those  of  us,  who  had  relied  confidently  on  him,  as 
upon  no  other  man,  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  maintain  the 
Union  of  the  country  in  that  future,  upon  which  "  shadows,  clouds 
and  darkness"  may  well  be  said  to  rest.  And,  as  we  now 
behold  him,  borne  away  by  the  hand  of  God  from  our  sight,  in 
the  very  hour  of  peril,  we  can  hardly  repress  the  exclamation, 
which  was  applied  to  the  departing  prophet  of  old:  "My  father, 
my  father!  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 

Let  me  not  even  seem  to  ii^ly,  however,  that  the  death  of 
General  Taylor  is  any  thing  less  than  a  national  loss.  There 
may  be,  and  we  know  there  is,  in  this  event,  a  privileged  and 
preeminent  grief  for  his  inmiediate  family  and  relatives,  to  which 
we  can  only  offer  the  assurance  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  There 
is,  too,  a  peculiar  sorrow  for  his  political  friends  and  supporters, 
which  we  would  not  affect  to  conceal.  But  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States  will  feel,  and  will  bear  witness,  when  they 
receive  these  melancholy  tidings,  that  they  have  all  been  called 
to  sustain  a  most  afflicting  national  bereavement. 

I  hazard  nothing,  Sir,  in  saying,  that  the  roll  of  our  Chief 
Magistrates,  since  1789,  illustrious  as  it  is,  presents  the  name  of 
no  man  who  has  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  with  his  contem- 
poraries, or  who  will  enjoy  a  higher  reputation  with  posterity, 
than  Zachary  Taylor,  for  some  of  the  best  and  noblest  qualities 
which  adorn  our  nature. 

His  indomitable  courage,  his  unimpeachable  honesty,  his 
Spartan  simplicity  and  sagacity,  his  frankness,  kindness,  mode- 
ration, and  magnanimity,  his  fidelity  to  his  friends,  his  generosity 
and  humanity  to  his  enemies,  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  the 
patriotism  of  his  public  principles,  will  never  cease  to  be  che- 
rished in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  just  men  and  all  true- 
hearted  Americans. 

As  a  Soldier  and  a  General,  his  fame  is  associated  with  some 
of  the  proudest  and  most  thrilling  scenes  of  our  military  history. 
He  rnay  be  literally  said  to  have  conquered  every  enemy  he  has 
met,  save  only  that  last  enemy,  to  which  we  must  all,  in  turn, 
surrender. 
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As  a  Civilifin  and  Statesman,  during  the  brief  period  in  which 
he  has  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  transcendent  honors  which  a 
grateful  country  had  awarded  him,  he  has  given  proof  of  a  devo- 
tion to  duty,  of  an  attachment  to  the  Consritution  and  the 
Union,  of  a  patriotic  determination  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
our  country,  which  no  trials  or  temptations  could  shake.  He 
has  borne  his  faculties  meekly,  but  firmly.  He  has  been  "  clear 
in  his  great  office."  He  has  known  no  local  partialities  or  pre- 
judices, but  has  proved  himself  capable  of  embracing  his  whole 
country,  in  the  comprehensive  aifections  and  regards  of  a  large 
and  generous  heart. 

But  he  has  fallen  almost  at  the  threshold  of  his  civil  career, 
and  at  a  moment  when  some  of  us  were  looking  to  him  to  ren- 
der services  to  the  country,  which  we  had  thought  no  other  man 
could  perform.  Certainly,  Sir,  he  has  died  too  soon  for  every 
body  but  himself.  "We  can  hardly  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  repine 
that  the  good  old  man  has  gone  to  his  rest.  We  would  not 
disturb  the  repose  in  which  the  brave  old  soldier  sleeps.  His 
part  in  life  had  been  long  and  faithfully  performed.  In  his  own 
last  words,  "  he  had  always  done  his  duty,  and  he  was  not  afraid 
to  die."  But  our  regrets  for  ourselves  and  for  our  country  are 
deep,  strong,  and  unfeigned.     "  He  should  have  died  hereafter." 

Sir,  it  was  a  fit  and  beautiful  circumstance  in  the  close  of 
such  a  career,  that  his  last  ofiicial  appearance  was  at  the 
celebration  of  the  birthday  of  our  National  Independence,  and 
more  especially,  that  his  last  public  act  was  an  act  of  homage 
to  the  memory  of  him,  whose  example  he  had  ever  revered  and 
followed,  and  who,  as  he  himself  so  well  said,  "  was,  by  so  many 
titles,  the  Father  of  his  Country." 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  this  event  may  teach 
us  all  how  vain  is  our  refianee  upon  any  arm  of  flesh.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  may  impress  us  with  a  solemn  sense  of  our  national 
as  well  as  individual  dependence  on  a  higher  than  human  Power. 
Let  us  remember  that  "  the  Lord  is  king,  be  the  people  never  so 
impatient ;  that  He  sitteth  between  the  cherubim,  be  the  earth 
never  so  unquiet"  Let  us,  in  language  which  is  now  hallowed 
to  us  all,  as  having  been  the  closing  and  crowning  sentiment  of 
the  brief  but  admirable  Inaugural  Address  with  which  this  illus- 
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trious  Patriot  opened  his  Presidential  term,  and  which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  read  at  this  moment  from  the  very  copy  from  which 
it  was  originally  read  by  himself  to  the  American  people,  on 
the  4th  day  of  March,  1849,—  "  Let  us,"  in  language  in  which 
"  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  "  —  "  let  us  invoke  a  continuance 
of  the  same  Protecting  Care  which  has  led  us  from  small  begin- 
nings to  the  eminence  we  this  day  occupy  ;  and  let  us  seek  to 
deserve  that  continuance  by  prudence  and  moderation  in  our 
councils;  by  well-directed  attempts  to  assuage  the  bitterness 
which  too  often  marks  unavoidable  differences  of  opinion ;  by 
the  promulgation  and  practice  of  just  and  liberal  principles; 
and  by  an  enlarged  patriotism,  which  shall  acknowledge  no 
limits  but  those  of  our  own  wide-spread  Republic." 
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If  mere  custom  had  prevailed  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  would  have  falJeu  to  mc,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Delegation  in  this  Hall,  to  perform  the  sad  duty,  which 
has  been  so  faithfully  and  feelingly  discharged  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  (Hon.  Julius  Rockwell,)  who  has  just  taken  his  seat. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  in  yielding, 
as  I  readily  have  done,  to  the  clEiiins  of  a  more  intimate  associa- 
tion and  immediate  companionship  with  the  excellent  person 
whose  death  has  been  announced  to  us,  I  have  not  been  wanting 
in  the  deepest  regret  for  his  loss,  or  in  the  most  sincere  respect 
for  his  memory. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  connected  with  Mr.  King 
for  many  years  in  the  Legislature  of  our  own  Commonwealth, 
as  well  as  to  be  with  him  here,  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
seven  years'  service  as  a  member  of  this  House ;  and  I  can  truly 
say,  that  I  have  seldom,  met  with  a  more  just  and  worthy  man, 
or  with  one  more  scnipulously  faithful  to  every  obligation  to  his 
neighbor,  his  country,  and  his  God. 

His  devotion  as  a  public  servant,  his  integrity  as  a  private 
citizen,  and  the  high  moral  and  religious  character  which  he 
sustained  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  had  endeared  him  not 
merely  to  his  immediate  constituents,  bat  to  the  whole  people  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  there  is  no  one  who  was  more  lOtely  to 
have  received  at  their  hands,  at  no  distant  day,  the  reward  of  an 
honorable  ambition,  in  the  highest  honors  of  his  native  State. 
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Though  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  education,  which 
would  have  fitted  him  for  entering  upon  either  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  learned  professions,  his  tastes  had  led  him  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  prided  himself,  as  any  one  may  well 
pride  himself,  on  being  a  good  farmer;  and  the  farmers  of  his 
neighborhood  were  justly  proud  of  him,  as  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent, observing,  and  scientific  of  their  number. 

"We  may  well  count  it.  Sir,  among  the  consolations  of  this 
hour,  that  he  was  permitted  by  a  kind  Providence,  after  so  long 
a  detention  amid  these  scenes  of  strife,  to  revisit  his  native  fields, 
to  die  under  his  own  roof,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends, 
and  to  lie  down  at  last  beneath  the  soil  which  he  had  adorned 
with  his  hand,  and  which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart 

In  the  beautiful  viUage  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  is  now 
the  scene  of  so  much  unaffected  sorrow  for  his  loss,  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  sod  will  be  kept  greener  than  that  which  covers  his 
ashes,  and  that  his  name  will  long  be  sadly  but  fondly  associa- 
ted with  the  "  Flower  of  Essex," 
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Jellow- Citizens,  — 

Having  this  day  accepted  the  commission,  with  which  I  have 
been  honored  by  the  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  supply 
the  vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  created  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Honorable  Daniel  "Webster  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  my  relations  to  you,  as  your  immediate  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  are  dissolved. 

I  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  pass,  without  expressing  to  you 
all,  the  deep  sense  which  I  entertain  of  the  kindness  and  confi- 
dence which  you  have  manifested  towards  me,  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  public  career. 

It  is  nearly  sixteen  years  since  I  entered  your  service  as  one 
of  your  representatives  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  nearly  ten 
years  have  now  elapsed,  since  I  was  transferred  as  your  sole 
representative  to  the  National  Councils. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed,  were  I  to  return  no  word  of 
acknowledgment  for  the  generous  continuance  of  your  favor 
and  regard,  which  I  have  experienced  during  so  long  a  service. 

The  appointment  with  which  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
.s  have  now  honored  me  above  my  deserts,  has  only 
i  by  a  few  months  the  time  when  our  relations  were 
to  end,  —  as  my  intention  to  retire  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  been  openly  declared,  and  was  unalterably  fixed. 

Indeed,  it  was  my  earnest  wish,  as  many  of  you  are  aware, 
to  withdraw  my  name  from  the  candidacy,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Congressional  term.     Having  then  ahready  represented  the  Bos- 
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ton  Diatricfc  longer  than  any  one  of  my  predecessors  since  the 
organization  of  ilie  Federal  Government,  and  having  enjoyed 
the  highest  honors,  and,  I  may  add,  the  heaviest  labors  of  the 
House  of  which  I  was  a  member,  it  was  my  sincere  desire  and 
purpose  to  decline  another  election.  But  my  design  was  over- 
ruled, for  reasons  of  which  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  deny  the 
force,  and  by  those  to  whose  judgment  and  authority  I  was  bound 
to  defer. 

In  retiring  now,  fellow- citizens,  from  your  immediate  service, 
I  will  enter  into  no  formal  account  of  my  stewardship,  nor  detain 
you  with  any  discussion  of  the  existing  state  of  public  affairs. 
Other  opportunities  for  such  topics  may  occur  hereafter. 

I  desire  only  to  assure  you,  that  I  shall  bear  with  me  to  other 
scenes  of  duty,  the  proudest  and  most  grateful  recollection  of 
the  constant  indulgence  and  support  which  I  have  received  at 
your  hands ;  and  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  cherish,  whether  in 
public  or  private  life,  the  most  cordial  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  my  native  city,  and  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  all  its  inhabitants. 

ROBBET    C.    "WlNTHROP. 

■Wabhingiok,  30ili  July,  1850. 
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Mr.  President, — 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Chase,)  has  now  for  the  second 
time  indulged  in  a  course  of  remark  on  this  subject,  which,  reluc- 
tant as  I  am  to  trouble  the  Senate,  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  without 
some  notice.  I  understood  him  to  say  at  the  outset,  and  to 
repeat  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  that  the  main  objection  to  the 
late  compromise  bill  was  the  boundary  line  which  it  proposed  to 
run  between  New  IMesico  and  Texas,  and  the  ten  millions  of 
dollars  which  it  proposed  to  pay  to  the  State  of  Texas  for 
agreeing  to  that  boundary  line. 

Me,  ChjISe.  The  statement  which  I  made  was  that  the  main  objection  to  the  scries 
of  measures  proposed  by  tho  compromise  bill  was,  as  I  understood  it,  tlie  great  connes- 
sion  made  to  Texas  of  territory  believed  to  belong  to  the  United  States ;  or,  to  apeak 
more  accurately,  it  was  the  bai^ain  proposed  to  be  made  between  the  United  Stales 
and  Texas  in  reference  to  their  reciprocal  cession  of  territory  by  which  the  United 
Slates  were  to  pay  ten  millions.  I  did  not  say  there  were  not  other  serious  objections 
to  that  series  of  measures.  There  were  other  objections.  But  this  was  most  urged; 
it  was  most  dwelt  upon]  it  was  most  considered.  The  other  principal  objection  to 
tlie  bill  was  that  it  was  a  hill  of  incongruous  elements. 

Me.  "Wjnthrop.  Mr.  President,  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  pretty  distinctly  to  imply,  not  merely  that  members  of  the 
Senate  who  had  opposed  the  compromise  bill  mainly  upon  this 
ground,  had  now  yielded  to  terms  which  were  much  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States ;  but  that  there  was  something  in 
the  fact  of  a  recent  change  of  Administration  to  which  this  con- 
53* 
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cession  was  to  be  attributed.  The  Senator  even  now  has  hardly- 
modified  the  idea  which  he  then  suggested.  He  certainly  stated 
that  one  of  the  main  objections  to  the  compromise  bill  was  the 
running  of  this  boundary  line  and  the  appropriation  of  these  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  He  also  intimated,  that  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  some  change  of  administration,  gentlemen  had  been 
willing  to  assent  to  measures  which  they  had  previously  opposed. 
Now,  Su:,  I  had  really  imagined  that  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  be  one  of  the  last  Senators  on  this  floor  to 
assert,  or  even  to  intimate,  that  one  of  the  main  objections  to 
the  compromise  biU  was  this  adjustment  of  boundary  between 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Certainly,  I  can  conceive  that  Sena- 
tors should  have  objected  to  that  boundary  line,  and  to  the  con- 
sideration which  it  was  proposed  to  pay  for  it,  as  an  element  in 
a  bill  of  that  mixed  and  composite  character ;  —  a  bill  made  up, 
as  I  think,  of  many  incongruous  ingredients,  and  into  which  this 
particular  ingredient  was  liable  to  the  suspicion,  to  say  the  least, 
of  having  been  inserted,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through 
Congress  measures  which  could  not  have  been  carried  without 
it.  So  far,  many  of  us  may  have  objected  to  that  element  of 
the  bill. 

But,  Sir,  the  honorable  Senator  knows  well,  that  on  the  part 
of  his  own  State  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  part  of  the  State  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  the  main  objection  to  that  bill, 
above  all  other  considerations,  and  in  comparison  with  which 
any  mere  matter  of  boundary  or  of  bonus,  of  acres  or  of  dol- 
lars, was  but  as  the  light  dust  of  the  balance,  was  found  in  the 
fact,  that  it  undertook  to  establish  governments  for  vast  territo- 
rial possessions  which  had  been  acquired  to  the  United  States  as 
free  soil,  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  admission  of  slavery. 
The  honorable  Senator  knows  that  perfectly  well.  And  he 
knows  that  upon  that  subject  we  have  yielded  nothing,  and 
proposed  to  yield  nothing,  in  the  passage  of  this  Texan  boundary 
bill,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  taken  the  first  and 
most  indispensable  step  towards  securing  the  existence  of  a  free 
State,  or  indeed  of  any  State,  on  the  Uio  Grande. 

Mr.  President,  it  required  no  change  of  administration  to 
convince  any  of  us,  I  think,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  running 
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a  boundary  line  of  some  sort  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 
And  that,  Sir,  not  by  the  slow  process  of  judicial  adjustment, 
]ior  by  the  dilatory  decision  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  as 
proposed  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine,  {Mr.  Bradbury,) 
but  by  the  prompt  and  immediate  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  You  may  call  it  timidity ;  you  may  call  it 
cowardice,  if  you  will ;  but  I  confess  to  have  believed  that 
upon  this  question  we  were  brought  at  last  to  the  alternative  of 
drawing  the  line,  or  of  drawing  the  sword.  I  confess  to  have 
believed,  that  unless  some  measure  of  this  sort  were  speedily 
adopted,  we  should  not  have  a  foot  of  free  soil  this  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  without  fighting  for  it.  Now,  Sir,  for  my  own  part, 
I  had  rather  that  this  boundary  between  sister  States  should  be 
run  by  gold  than  by  steel ;  by  money  than  by  blood ;  and  that  it 
should  be  marked  upon  the  map  of  our  Union  in  ail  time  to 
come,  by  any  other  lines  rather  than  red  lines- 
Sir,  always  from  the  beginning  of  the  session,  I  believe  that 
both  my  colleague  and  myself  have  agreed  in  the  idea,  that  this 
boundary  line  must  be  settled  as  a  separate  and  independent 
question,  and  that  it  was  to  be  settled,  if  possible,  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  upon  fair  and  liberal  terms  towards  Texas, 
—  not  in  a  spirit  of  unworthy  concession,  but  in  a  spirit  of  just 
and  liberal  accommodation.  And,  when  it  shall  be  so  settled,  the 
only  cloud  which  casts  a  serious  shadow  over  the  domestic  peace 
of  our  country  will,  in  my  judgment,  have  disappeared.  But 
how  is  it.  Sir,  with  the  precise  boundary  which  the  bill  which 
has  passed  this  body  has  proposed  to  run  ?  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  alluded  to  the  line  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  as  one  greatly  preferable.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  so,  in  many  respects ;  but  how  far  was  it  a 
practicable  line?  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  Senate  that  I 
offered  that  line  myself,  just  before  the  Senate  adjourned  on  the 
day  before  the  bill  was  put  on  its  final  passage,  and  that  I  with- 
drew it  the  next  morning.  And  why  did  I  withdraw  it?  Because 
I  ascertained,  on  examination  and  inquiry,  that  the  convention 
of  New  Mexico  which  framed  that  State  constitution,  which  it 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  Congress  will  one  day  or  other  acknow- 
ledge and  ratify,  had  themselves  cut  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
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territory  included  by  that  boundary  line,  and  had  put  their  own 
line  at  about  the  thirty-second  degree  of  North  Latitude.  Thus 
the  seventy  thousand  square  miles,  spoken  of  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  around  the  sources  of  the  river  Pnerco,  had  been 
abandoned  by  New  Mexieo  herself. 

Mr.  Benton  (in  his  seat.)    A  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Winthrop.  A  very  large  part  of  it,  Sir.  I  doubt,  under 
these  cireumstances,  whether  the  Senator  himself  would  have 
adhered  to  that  part  of  his  proposed  line.  Certainly  he  would 
not  have  done  so,  if  his  views,  like  my  own,  had  been  favorable 
to  receiving  New  Mexico  at  once  as  a  State.  But  what  does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  teU  tts  this  morning  in  regard  to 
another  part  of  this  boundary  question?  He  tells  us,  Sir, — and 
it  is  a  most  important  fact  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  —  he  tells  us  that  the  thirty 
thousand  square  miles  of  Northern  territory  which  the  line  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Pearce)  left  to  Texas, 
and  which  his  own  bill  would  have  secured  to  the  United  States, 
in  his  judgment  belonged  rightfully  to  Texas,  and  that  he  had 
proposed  to  purchase  it  outright  with  a  part  of  those  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  his  bill  appropriated. 

Mr.  Benton,  (in  his  seat.)     Exactly. 

Mr.  Winthrop.  So  that,  instead  of  our  ceding  to  Texas,  in 
this  quarter,  territory  which  belonged  to  New  Mexico,  it  is  now 
upon  record,  from  the  lips  of  the  distingu^hed  Senator  from 
Missouri,  — upon  whose  testimony  I  would  rather  stake  a  ques- 
tion of  geography  than  upon  that  of  any  other  Senator  in  the 
chamber,  —  that  these  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  which  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  left  to  Texas,  were 
already  the  rightful  property  of  Texas. 

Well,  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  not  be  supposed  to  intimate 
that  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  boundary  line  which  has 
been  adopted.  I  desired  a  very  different  line,  and  I  voted  uni- 
formly for  every  one  of  the  amendments  which  were  offered  with 
a  view  to  improve  it.  Yet  I  must  say  that  the  advantages  of 
that  line  have  not  been  altogether  appreciated,  even  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Maine.  Why,  Sir,  where  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute  between  the   United 
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States  and  Texas,  —  tbe  most  valuable  for  every  purpose  of  a 
free  and  prosperous  State  ?  Certainly,  it  is  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  upon  the  banks  and  along  the 
sources  of  the  Puerco.  It  is  not  upon  the  Llano  estacado.  It 
is  not  upon  those  barren  heaths  and  buffalo  ranges  which  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  this  northern  territory  which  is  to  be 
left  to  Texas.  Now,  the  boundary  line  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Marjland  has  secured  to  the  future  State  of  New  Mexico 
a  large  strip  of  land,  —  I  know  not  precisely  how  many  square 
miles,  but  enough,  I  have  reason  to  think,  to  make  a  State 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  — 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  Puerco. 

Sir,  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled  by  any  mere  superficial 
measurement,  by  any  mere  calculation  of  acres  or  of  square 
miles.  It  is  the  character,  and  not  the  extent,  of  the  territory 
which  is  to  be  regarded.  And,  for  one,  I  hold  that  this  triangle 
of  territory  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Puerco,  which  is  now 
secured  to  New  Mexico,  and  which  the  compromise  bill  would 
have  given  up  to  Texas,  is  worth  the  whole  of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand squaj-e  miles,  and  of  thirty  thousand  more  added  to  them, 
upon  that  dreary  and  desolate  plain,  over  which  (as  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  told  us)  one  can  only  find  his  way  by  means 
of  the  stakes  which  have  been  driven  down  into  the  soil,  to  take 
the  place  of  those  natural  landmarks,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance  wherever  land  is  fit  for  the  occupation  of  man. 

But,  after  all,  Mr.  President,  the  real  question  before  us  is 
what  is  to  become  of  New  Mexico  t  That  is  the  question  in- 
volved in  the  bill  under  consideration.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  detain  the  Senate,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day  and  of 
the  session,  by  any  formal  speech  on  that  subject.  But,  lest 
my  votes  should  be  misunderstood  hereafter,  I  must  state  my 
opinions  and  purposes  briefly  but  distinctly.  During  the  short 
time  in  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  body,  I 
have  been  content  with  giving  votes  upon  these  great  questions 
from  day  to  day,  with  but  little  explanation.  I  have  done  so 
from  a  sincere  reluctance  to  delay  the  action  of  the  Senate.  I 
had  at  any  time  rather  "  be  checked  for  silence,  than  taxed  for 
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speech."  I  have  done  so,  however,  the  more  readily,  because  I 
have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  views  else- 
where. It  so  happened,  Sir,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
compromise  bill  was  introduced  into  this  chamber,  I  was  mak- 
ing a  speech  on  the  same  subject  in  the  other  end  of  this  Capi- 
tol. While  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clay)  — who  is  not  now  among  us,  but  who,  we  all  hope,  will 
soon  return  to  his  place  reinvigorated  by  the  ocean  breezes  of 
New  England  —  was  reading  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
Thirteen  here,  I  was  addressing  the  House  there.  I  remember 
it  the  more  strongly  because  that  distinguished  Senator,  with 
the  resistless  fascination  which  belongs  to  him,  had  drawn  off  a 
l^rge  portion  of  the  audience,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
I  might  have  reasonably  expected,  and  had  left  me  with  quite 
too  many  empty  seats,  both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  for 
the  inspiration  which  is  so  necessary  to  success  in  an  effort  of 
that  kind.  But  so  far  as  it  may  be  important  to  me  to  inform 
my  constituents  of  the  views  and  opinions  which  I  entertain  on 
this  subject,  that  speech  will  answer  my  purpose. 

I  will  only  say,  then,  here  and  now,  that  I  have  changed  no 
opinion  or  intention  which  I  then  expressed.  I  am  in  favor, 
now  as  then,  of  the  unconditional  and  immediate  admission  of 
California  to  the  Union,  and  for  that  measure,  I  rejoice  to  say,  I 
have  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  voting.  I  am  in  favor,  now 
as  then,  of  settling  this  boundary  line  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  as  a  separate  and  independent  question,  and  for  that 
measure,  also,  my  colleague  {Hon.  John  Davis)  and  myself  have 
already  given  votes,  which  proved  to  be  essential  to  its  passage. 
And  with  regard  to  New  Mexico  herself,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing that  strife  and  contention  which,  I  fear,  is  always  destined  to 
spring  up  in  this  country,  whenever  a  Territorial  Government  is 
proposed  to  be  established  on  soil  now  free,  and  in  regard  to  which 
any  question  of  slavery  can  arise,  I  am  in  favor,  now  as  then,  of 
pursuing  the  plan  proposed  by  the  late  lamented  President  of 
the  United  States,  —  the  plan  of  admitting  New  Mexico  as  a 
State,  as  soon  as  she  shaD  present  herself  with  a  republican  Con- 
stitution, and  of  postponing  all  consideration  of  this  Territorial 
question  until  that  time  shall  arrive. 

To  these  views,  Sir,  I  still  adhere.     No  change  of  administra- 
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tion,  and  no  change  of  ray  own  position,  has  altered  them  in 
the  slightest  degree.  If  this  bill,  therefore,  is  pressed  to  a  vote, 
I  shall  vote  against  it.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  however,  a  motion 
shall  be  made  to  apply  to  New  Mexico  the  principle  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  that  motion.  I  am 
aware.  Sir,  that  the  revival  of  this  principle  has  been  stigma- 
tized in  some  quarters  as  odious  and  offensive  to  the  South.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  shall  vote  for  it  in  no  spirit  of  offence.  I 
shall  vote  for  it  for  no  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sectional 
preponderance,  and  U'ith  no  vain  view  of  crowding  slavery  out 
of  existence  by  confining  it  within  its  present  limits.  But  I 
shall  vote  for  it  because  I  believe  such  a  restriction  to  be  for  the 
highest  and  best  interests,  for  the  present  and  for  the  permanent 
welfare,  of  the  new  Cominonwealth,  whose  destinies  are  now 
about  to  be  determined.  My  own  earnest  desire,  however, 
would  be,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should,  at  no 
distant  day,  accept  and  ratify  the  Constitution  which  New 
Mexico  herself  has  framed;  and,  should  thus  settle  this  question, 
once  and  forever,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  fully  and 
finally  settled.  It  has  already  been  stated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  this  Constitution  will  come  here  in  the 
shape  of  a  "  petition  "  to  Congress  to  admit  New  Mexico  into 
the  Union.  Now,  it  would  seem  to  me  nothing  more  than  jus- 
tice that,  instead  of  going  on  with  the  bill  under  consideration, 
we  should  wait  to  receive  this  petition,  in  order  to  have  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  fairly  before  us, 
and  in  order  that  we  may  decide  intelligently  and  deliberately 
upon  the  suggestions  which  they  may  make  in  regard  to  their 
own  future  condition.  At  any  rate.  Sir,  these  are  the  views 
which  I  expressed  elsewhere  many  months  ago,  and  these  are 
the  views  upon  which  I  shall  act  here  to-day. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  respectfully  aslt  of  the  Chair  whe- 
ther the  question  upon  receiving  this  protest  is  understood  to 
include  the  proposition  to  enter  it  on  the  journal  ?  In  other 
words,  is  there  to  be  more  than  one  question  upon  this  subject? 
Will  the  question  be  first  on  receiving  the  paper,  and  then  on 
entering  it  upon  the  journal  ? 

The  President.  The  question  now  is  on  the  reception  of  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Wintheop.  I  think  it  important  that  the  distinction, 
which  I  have  stated,  should  be  taken  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
Ghalr.  If  the  question  is  merely  whether  this  paper  shall  be 
received  by  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  placed  with  other  papers 
which  are  respectfully  presented,  on  the  files  of  the  Senate,  with- 
out being  entered  upon  the  journals,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  such  a  course. 

The  President.  The  Chair,  on  reflection,  would  state  to 
the  Senator,  that  the  reception  of  the  paper  would  carry  it  on 
the  journal. 

Mr.  Winthrop.  I  presumed  that  such  would  be  the  decision 
of  the  Chair.  There  is,  then,  but  one  question  to  be  decided ;  and 
that  is,  shall  the  paper  be  received,  and  entered  upon  the  journals 
of  the  Senate  ? 

Sir,  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the  largest  courtesy,  and 
of  the  most  liberal  construction  of  rules,  in  regard  to  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  papers,  which  might  be  presented  to  Con- 
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gresa.  My  honorable  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  (Gen. 
Shields,)  has  compared  this  question  to  a  queation  upon  receiv- 
ing a  petition.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  presented  the  paper,  would  be  the  last  who  would 
desire  to  place  it  on  that  ground.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  reception  of  petitions  are  much 
more  circumscribed  than  my  own.  While  I  should  go  for  the 
largest  liberty  of  presenting  petitions,  properly  so  called,  from 
any  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  upon  any  subject 
upon  which  they  may  see  fit  to  address  us,  he  would  be  disposed 
to  limit  that  reception  by  certain  rales,  to  which  I  need  not  allude. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  question  of  receiving  petitions,  or  memorials,  or 
remonstrances  from  the  people,  and  that  of  receiving  a  protest 
from  honorable  members  of  this  body  —  who  are  privileged  to 
speak  here,  and  to  vote  here,  in  their  own  persons  —  with  a 
view  to  entering  that  protest  upon  the  journal. 

Sir,  the  Constitution  has  already  secured  to  the  honorable 
member  from  Virginia,  and  to  those  who  are  associated  with 
him  in  this  proceeding,  the  privilege  of  entering  upon  the  journal 
the  only  protest  really  worth  making.  That  constitutional  protest 
does  not  consist,  indeed,  of  a  lengthened  argument  or  a  heated 
appeal  on  any  question  which  may  be  submitted  to  us.  But  it 
consists  in  that  which  is  more  potent  than  any  argument  or  any 
appeal  —  the  emphatic  word  "no."  That  protest  remains  on 
the  journal.  The  Constitution  has  secured  them  the  right  of 
placing  it  there,  and  there  it  stands.  Their  explanations  are  for 
themselves,  and  for  the  States  which  they  represent. 

I  remember,  Sir,  at  this  moment,  but  one  parliamentary  body 
in  the  world,  which  acknowledges  an  inherent  right  in  its  mem- 
bers to  enter  their  protests  upon  the  journals.*  That  bodyis  the 
British  House  of  Lords.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  peer,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  enter  upon  the  journals  his  protest  against  any 
measure  which  may  have  been  passed  contrary  to  his  own  indi- 
vidual views  or  wishes.  But  what  has  been  the  practice  in  our 
*  The  privilegB  of  "  inserting  in  the  record  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  resolution  of 
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own  country  ?  You,  yourself,  Mr.  President,  have  read  to  us  an 
authority  upon  this  subject  It  seems  that  in  the  earliest  days 
of  our  history,  when  there  may  have  been  something  more  of  a 
disposition  than  I  hope  prevails  among  us  now,  to  copy  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  British  Government,  a  rule  was  introduced  into 
this  body  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  Senators  of  the 
several  States  this  privilege  which  belongs  to  the  peers  of  the 
British  Parliament.  That  proposition  was  negatived.  I  know 
not  by  what  majority,  for  you  did  not  read  the  record ;  I  know 
not  by  whose  votes ;  but  the  rule  was  rejected.  It  was  thus 
declared  in  the  early  days  of  our  history  that  this  body  should 
not  be  assimilated  to  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  this  respect, 
however  it  may  be  in  any  other ;  and  that  individual  Senators 
should  not  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  spreading  upon  the  jour- 
nals the  reasons  which  may  have  influenced  their  votes. 

I  am  sure,  that  my  honorable  friend  from  Virginia  would 
be  the  last,  and  that  the  State  which  he  represents  would  be  the 
last,  in  these  later  days  of  the  Republic,  to  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  greater  analogy  between  that  body  and  this,  and  to 
attempt  to  secure  for  us  privileges  which  have  heretofore  been 
confined  to  an  aristocratic  peerage.  I  say  this  in  the  utmost 
sincerity,  and  with  the  most  perfect  respect  for  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Indeed,  nothing  goes  more  against  my 
own  heart,  than  to  refuse  any  privilege  which  may  be  asked  by 
a  minority,  upon  this  or  upon  any  other  question. 

But,  Sir,  I  cannot  forget  that  the  day  has  been  when  I  myself 
have  desired  to  place  my  name  —  not  indeed  upon  the  journals 
of  this  body,  for  I  have  come  here  too  recently  to  have  had  any 
desires  on  the  subject,  but  upon  the  records  of  another  body,  in 
opposition  to  more  than  one  measure  which  has  been  brought 
up  for  my  vote.  Where  is  the  protest  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  ?  If  the  precedent  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  establish, 
had  been  in  existence  at  that  time,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
Northern  Senators,  if  not  Southern  Senators  —  for  there  were 
Senators  from  the  South,  as  well  as  Senators  from  the  North, 
who  considered  that  measure  unconstitutional,  and  I  have  now 
in  my  eye  an  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Berrien)  who 
cooperated  with  us  at  the  time  on  constitutional  grounds  —  can 
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there  be  a  doubt,  I  say,  that  there  would  have  been  both  North- 
ern and  Southern  Senators,  and  Northern  and  Southern  Repre- 
sentatives, who  would  have  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
opportunity  to  place  upon  the  record  their  protest  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  at  the  time  it  was  accomplished  ? 

I  am  unwilling  to  admit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  our  history  that  an  act  has  been  consummated  which 
renders  such  a  protest  justifiable  or  proper.  I  am  unwilling  to 
admit,  that  there  has  been  no  measure  passed  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  this  Government,  in  opposition  to  which  members  of 
either  branch  were  entitled,  upon  principles  of  courtesy,  if  cour- 
tesy only  is  to  prevail  here,  to  enter  their  names  and  their  rea- 
sons upon  the  record. 

Why,  Sir,  I  remember  the  bill  for  the  declaration  of  the  Mex- 
ican war,  or,  T  should  rather  say,  for  the  recognition  of  the  Mex- 
ican war,  in  which  that  memorable  preamble  was  inserted, 
"  whereas  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  &c.  That  bill  was 
passed  with  little  or  no  debate ;  but,  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
passage  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  I  drew  up  a  protest 
against  that  preamble.  It  is  still  extant,  not  indeed  in  "  very 
choice  Italian,"  but  in  such  chirography  as  I  was  able  at  the 
moment  to  command.  It  was  signed  by  mote  than  myself.  It 
was  signed  by  an  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Tru- 
man Smith,)  now  a  member  of  this  body,  and  by  an  honorable 
member  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Vinton.)  But  we  found  that  neither 
precedent  nor  principle,  as  we  thought,  would  sanction  us  in  any 
attempt  to  place  that  protest  upon  the  record,  and  we  therefore 
forbore  the  attempt. 

Now,  Sir,  for  myself,  I  do  not  desire  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame, 
which  seems  almost  ready  to  consume  the  country.  I  desire  to 
do  nothing,  and  to  say  nothing,  to  add  to  the  irritation  which 
exists  on  the  other  side  of  this  chamber,  and  in  certain  quarters 
of  the  Union.  1  am  willing  even  to  acknowledge,  and  I  do 
acknowledge,  that  there  are  considerations  and  circumstances 
connected  with  the  admission  of  California,  which  are  calculated 
to  excite  and  irritate  gentlemen  from  the  Southern  States.  I 
would  spare  their  feelings.  But  at  the  same  time  I  would  ad- 
here, now  and  always,  to  those  wholesome  precedents,  and  I 
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may  add,  -to  those  established  principles,  -which  have  heretofore 
governed  us  in  these  legislative  bodies.  I  say  those  established 
principles,  Sir,  for  I  can  hardly  help  regarding  this  as  a  question 
of  principle.  The  Constitution  calls  upon  us  to  do  what?  To 
keep  a  journal  of  our  proceedings,  in  order  that  the  people  may 
be  able  to  see  what  measures  have  passed,  and  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  those  measures.  Is  this  paper  any  part  of  our 
proceedings?  The  Constitution  does  not  secure  to  a  member 
the  privilege  of  entering  his  reasons  on  the  record,  nor  does  it, 
in  express  terms,  prohibit  him  from  doing  so.  But  is  there  not 
something  of  an  implication  to  be  derived  from  this  express 
injunction  of  the  Constitution,  that  we  should  keep  a  journal  of 
our  proceedings  ?  Por,  of  what  use  will  it  be  to  keep  such  a 
journal,  if  the  record  of  our  proceedings  is  to  be  cumbered  and 
complicated  and  smothered  up  by  such  a  succession  of  protests 
as  win  inevitably  succeed  each  other  upon  this,  and  upon  other 
questions,  if  such  a  precedent  shall  now  be  established  ?  Where 
will  the  practice  stop  ?  Sir,  if  the  question  were  merely  to  receive 
this  paper,  and  treat  it  respectfully,  as  we  treat  petitions  and  me- 
morials, it  would  gratify  nie  to  unite  in  assenting  to  such  a  course. 
But  with  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  Senators  who  have 
signed  it,  I  cannot  vote  for  its  reception,  if  the  question  of  recep- 
tion involves  also  the  question  of  entering  it  upon  the  journal. 
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-J  to  have  on  my  table,  at  this  moment,  Mr.  President, 
a  little  pamplilet,  of  which  this  is,  I  think,  the  second  number, 
entitled,  "  The  United  States  Postal  Guide,"  and  which  contains 
a  paragraph  which  I  would  venture  to  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Mason.)  It  is  in  these 
words :  — ■ 

"  Fdgitite  StAVES.  In  an  aclion  lirouglit  in  the  Unitea  States  District  Court  of 
the  Southern  District  of  Iowa,  by  Ruell  Da^s,  of  Ciark  connty,  Miesouri,  plaintiff, 
against  Elihu  Erazier  and.  fiDiir  other  defendants,  for  harboring,  concealing,  and  pre- 
venting the  arrest  of  plaintiff's  slaves,  who  had  absconded  iato  Iowa,  the  jury  found  a 
Terdict  for  Itie  pkinCilFs  of  S2,90O. 

"A  similar  trial  had  before  Judge  McLean,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  tiie  XTniled 
States,  by  John  Norris,  of  Kentucky,  against  eight  residents  of  STichigaii.  The  num- 
ber of  slaves  was  four,  and  the  damages  given  by  tbe  jury  $2,856." 

Now,  Sir,  here  we  have  the  result  of  the  latest  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings on  the  subject  before  us.  Here  wc  have  a  record  of 
the  most  recent  decisions  which  have  taken  place  in  two  of  the 
free  States  of  this  Union.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  here  ia  quite 
sutficient  evidence  to  show  that,  whatever  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles there  may  be  in  a  trial  by  jury  to  the  recovery  of  the 
fugitive  slaves  themselves,  there  is  no  such  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  recovery  of  the  most  ample  and  exemplary 
damages  against  those  who  have  aided  in  their  escape.  I  think 
this  will  serve,  to  some  extent,  as  an  answer  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  It  will  prove,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  South  is  not  so  entuely  without  remedy  or  redress  for  the 
■wrongs  of  which  she  complains,  even  as  the  law  now  stands. 
For  myself,  Sir,  without  intending  to  detain  the  Senate  at  any 
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length,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Day- 
ton.) I  understand  that  it  is  the  same  proposition  which  waa 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Senate,  some  weeks  ago,  by  my  distin- 
guished predecessor  in  this  seat,  (Mr.  Webster,)  and  which  was 
prepared  and  proposed  by  him  after  a  careful  consultation  with 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  (Mr.  Justice  McLean,) 
whose  decisions  in  eases  of  this  kind  have  always,  I  believe, 
been  satisfactory  to  the  country.*  I  hold  it  to  be  a  just  and 
reasonable  provision,  and  one  which  ought  to  form  a  part  of 
any  bill  which  shall  be  passed  for  this  purpose.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  seemed  to  go  upon  the  idea  that  there  is  but 
one  question  to  be  decided  with  regard  to  a  person  claimed  as 
a  fugitive  from  labor ;  and  that  is  the  question  whether  he  belongs 
to,  or  owes  labor  or  service  to,  the  party  who  claims  him.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  another  and  a  preliminary  question, 
and  that  is,  whether  he  is  a  fugitive  at  all ;  whether  he  belongs 
or  owes  service  to  anybody  ?  It  must  always  be  a  question 
whether  such  a  person  be  your  slave,  or  whether  he  be  our  free- 
man ?  Now,  whether  he  be  your  slave  might  be  a  question  very 
proper  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  and  to  be  decided 
on  the  spot  where  the  professed  owner  resides ;  but  whether  he  be 
our  freemaji  would  seem  to  be  a  question  which,  upon  the  very 
same  principle,  should  be  tried  where  he  is  seized,  and  where  the 
immediate  liberty  which  he  enjoys  is  about  to  be  taken  away 
from  him. 

Mr.  Btttlbk.  Will  the  Senator  allow  mo  to  ask  llie  question  fairly,  go  as  to  put  it 
before  the  country,  whether  tlie  Senator  knows  of  a  single  instance  where  a  citizen  has 
claimed  a  person  as  a  slave  who  was  not  his  own,  or  where  one  has  so  claimed  a  per- 
son while  acting  as  an  agent  for  the  owner  1 

Me.  Winthbop.  Mr.  President,  if  I  understand  aright  the 
history  of  this  very  law  of  1793,  which  we  are  now  engaged  in 
amending,  I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  be 
answered  if  I  briefly  recite  that  history.  As  I  understand  the 
matter,  that  law  originated  on  this  wise.  In  the  year  1788  or 
1789,  a  free  negro,  residing  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  named 

*  Webster's  Works,  Little  &  Brown's  ed.  1851,  vol.  v.  pp,  373,  3J4. 
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John,  was  kidnapped  by  three  white  men  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. These  three  white  men  were  indicted  for  the  crime ;  and 
as  they  had  fled  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  they  were  demanded 
by  Governor  Mifflin,  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  instigation  of 
the  abolition  society  of  that  State,  over  whieb,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Benjamin  Franklin  about  that  time  presided.  The  Governor  of 
Virginia,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,*  decided  that  tliere 
was  no  law  for  carrying  into  effect  that  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  just  then  going  into  operation,  under  which  fugi- 
tives from  justice  were  to  be  surrendered.  He  therefore  refused 
to  deliver  up  the  three  white  men,  indicted  as  having  kidnapped 
a  free  negro.  Governor  MifBin,  soon  after,  communicated  these 
facts  to  General  "Washington,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  communicated  them  to  Congress,  and  upon  this 
communication  the  law  of  1793  was  based.  That  law  provides, 
first,  for  the  return  of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  then  for  the 
return  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor.  And  the  brief  history 
which  I  have  thus  given  of  its  origin,  will  in  some  degree 
account  for  the  fact,  that  these  two  incongruous  matters  are 
mingled  together  in  the  same  bill. 

It  seeraa  then,  Mr.  President,  that,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
history  of  this  Government,  a  ease  like  that  respecting  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  inquires,  did  actually  occur, 
and  that  it  gave  occasion  to  the  passage  of  the  very  statute 
which  is  now, .  for  the  first  time,  about  to  be  amended.  I 
cannot  answer  as  to  other  cases.  There  may,  or  may  not, 
have  been  others.  It  is  said  that  they  are  not  very  likely  to 
happen,  and  I  admit  that  it  is  so.  But  as  long  as  there  is 
danger  that  they  will' occur,  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility 
that  they  may  occur,  so  long  will  there  be  opposition  to  the 
seizure  and  abduction  of  supposed  fugitives  in  the  summary 
and  irresponsible  manner  provided  for  in  this  bill.  And  this 
leads  me.  Sir,  to  say  one  word  more.  I  believe,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  more  fugitives  from  labor  and  service  would  be  recap- 
tured and  recovered  by  their  owners  under  a  law  providing  for  a 
trial  by  jury,  than  under  the  law  of  1793,  or  under  the  law  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  now  submitted  to  our  consider- 
*Beverly  Randolph, 
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ation.  And  why  would  it  be  so  ?  Because  ail  laws  depend  in  no 
small  degree  for  their  efficiency  upon  tiie  public  sentiment  of  tlie 
State  or  the  community  in  which  they  are  to  be  executed.  If 
there  be  a  strong  sense  of  the  injustice  and  oppressiveness  of 
any  particular  provision,  whether  of  this  law  or  of  any  other, 
there  will  always  be  more  or  less  of  opposition  to  its  execution. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  provisions  should  be  inserted  in  this  bill 
like  those  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  which 
cannot  but  accord  with  the  sense  of  justice,  and  the  strong  pre- 
conceived opinion  of  right,  of  the  communities  in  which  this 
law  is  to  have  its  main  operation  and  effect,  I  believe  it  would 
in  most  eases  be  faithfully  carried  out,  and  that  more  fugitives 
from  labor  would  be  returned  to  their  masters  under  its  operation, 
than  have  been  returned  within  the  last  half  century.  That  is 
my  own  honest  opinion. 

At  any  rate,  Sir,  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  right  and  just  in  itself,  what- 
ever may  be  its  effect.  I  am  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  where  a  question  of  personal  liberty  is 
concerned.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted.  But  if  not, 
I  shall  offer  one  myself,  which  shall  at  least  provide  that  the  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  may  be  allowed  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  that 
the  certificates  of  these  commissioners  shall  not  prevent  a  review 
of  the  question  by  some  more  responsible  magistrate  than  is 
provided  for  in  this  bilL 


Mr.  Masoit.  I  took  some  little  interest  in  leajming  the  facts  of  the  case  just  ad- 
rerted  to  by  tlia  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  undovstood  the  Senator  to 
replj  to  tlie  question  of  taj  fiiend  from  South  Carolina,  which  ivas,  whether  he  ever 
knew  of  anj  instance  in  which  a  man  claimed  as  a  slave  by  a  claimant  from  a  slave 
Statfi  was  found  to  be  a  free  man  and  not  a  slave  ;  and  the  Senator,  hj  way  of  addtt- 
cing  a  case,  instanced  that  out  of  which  this  law  of  1793  grow.  The  history  of  that 
law  I  understand,  I  thint,  as  well  as  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts ;  and 
it  is  this :  Three  men,  from  the  State  of  Vii^iuia,  went  into  the  State  of  Pennsjlva- 
nia,  and  carried  off  a  negro,  and  brought  him  to  the  State  of  "Virginia.  And  they 
were  indicted  ia  Pennsylvania  for  "  kidnapping,"  as  it  is  called.  A  demand  was  made 
by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylrania  npon  the  Governor  of  Virginia  for  the  rcsloralioii, 
or  rather  the  anrrondering,  of  these  three  men  as  fugitives  from  justice,  the  offence 
charged  being  that  they  had  committed  a  felony,  in  taking  off  this  negro  who  was 
alleged  to  he  free.  Now,  I  want  lo  know  from  the  Senator  fromMassacIiusetts  where 
he  learns  that  the  negro  thus  taken  in  Pennsylvania  was  a  free  maa  and  not  a  slave? 
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Mk.  "Winthrop.  I  will  answer  the  honoi'able  Senator  from 
Virginia  witli  great  pleasure.  In  the  iivst  place,  Sir,  our  rule  of 
presumption  in  Massachusetts  is  precisely  opposite  to  that  whicb 
I  believe  generally  prevails  in  Virginia.  We  hold  that  every 
colored  person  is  a  freeman  until  he  is  proved  to  be  a  slave. 
Now,  there  is  no  proof  or  allegation  anywhere  that  this  kid- 
napped negro  was  not  free,  —  and  the  very  indictment  found 
against  those  who  seized  him  and  sold  him,  would  seem  to  settle 
the  question  that  he  was  free.  I  stated,  however,  in  the  second 
place,  that  he  was  a  freeman,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  report  which 
was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  some  years  ago, 
by  a  committee  which  had  investigated  the  facts,  and  which  de- 
scribes him  as  "  a  free  negro,  named  John."  I  do  not  understand, 
moreover,  that  in  any  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  this 
case,  or  in  any  of  the  papers  communicated  to  Congress  at  the 
time,  the  suggestion  was  anywhere  made  that  this  man  was  a 
slave;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  understand  that  those  papers  every- 
where speak  of  him  as  a  freeman.*  In  regard  to  this  point,  how- 
ever, I  am  ready  to  be  corrected. 

But,  Sir,  as  I  am  called  up  again  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot 
resist  the  opportunity  of  giving  one  more  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  my  honorable  friend  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Butler.)  Ilis 
question  in  substance  is,  where  is  there  an  instance  of  a  free 
person  being  seized  as  a.  slave  ?  Now,  Sir,  lie  must  allow  me 
to  remind  him  —  and  I  assure  him  that  I  do  so  in  no  mere 
spirit  of  crimination  or  reproach  —  that  such  a  thing  may  hap- 
pen even  under  the  express  laws  of  his  own  State.  It  is  well 
known,  and  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
himself  has  on  some  occasion  expressed  his  regret  at  the  fact,  — 
that  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  other  slaveholding  States, 
have  laws  upon  their  statute-books  under  which  free  persons  of 
color,  coming  from  Boston  or  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  any 
other  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the  Union,  in  Northern  vessels, 
and  arriving  in  Southern  ports,  may  be  seized,  without  any 
charge  of  crime,  and  without  any  examination  except  to  ascer- 
tain the  color  of  their  skin,  —  may  be  carried  on  shore  and  im- 

^American  State  Papers,  toI.  xx.  pp.  38-43. 
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prisoned,  —  and  unless,  when  the  vessel  sails,  the  master  of  the 
vessel  should  reclaim  thera,  and  pay  a  pretty  heavy  reckoning 
for  their  maintenance  in  jail  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
detention,  may  be  sold  into  slavery  for  life.  Now,  supposing 
that  one  of  these  free  colored  persons  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  of  any  other  State,  having  been  seized,  while  on  board 
of  a  vessel  in  which  he  was  lawfully  engaged,  and  having  been 
imprisoned  and  sold  into  slavery  in  the  manner  and  under  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  stated,  should  make  his  escape,  and 
should  succeed  in  getting  back  to  the  port  from  whence  he 
sailed,  —  would  there  be  any  thing  so  very  unreasonable  in  our 
calling  for  a  trial  by  jury  upon  a  question  whether  he  should  be 
remanded  into  slavery?  Would  it  be  altogether  incumbent 
upon  us,  do  you  think,  Sir,  to  talte  the  mere  oral  testimony  of 
the  claimant,  —  even  though  he  might  have  purchased  the  negro 
bond  fide,  —  and  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  take  the  testimony 
of  the  fugitive  himself,  or  of  those  who  might  have  known  hira 
as  a  freeman  before  he  went  on  the  ill-starred  voyage  which  ter- 
minated in  his  being  seized  and  sold  as  a  slave  ? 

Here  again,  then,  is  a  case,  in  which  such  an  occurrence  aa 
that  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  might  hap- 
pen. I  do  not  say  that  it  is  very  likely  to  happen;  but  I  cannot 
help  adding  in  this  connection,  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no 
grievance,  no  complaint,  which  the  Southern  States  have  ever 
arrayed  against  the  Northern  States,  which  can  be  compared  for 
a  moment  with  the  grievance  which  the  Northern  States  have 
to  complain  of  at  the  hands  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  pro- 
visions of  these  laws,  —  laws  by  which  the  cooks  and  stewards 
engaged  on  board  their  vessels,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
lawful  employments,  are  thus  liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  into 
slavery* 

*  It  was  proposed  to  include  in  this  Tolume  some  passages  of  a  debute  on  fhie  subject^ 
and  particularly  in  regard  lo  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  wluch  occorced  inddeDtally  in 
the  Senate  soon  after  tiiase  remarks  were  made.  But  it  was  found  impossible  ia 
detach  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Winthrop  from  its  connection,  and  W>  insert  it  here  in  a 
separate  form,  without  doing  great  injustice  bofli  to  Mmself  and  others.  The  same 
consideration  prevents  the  insertion  of  other  remarlts  npon  other  subjects  dnring  Mr. 
Winthrop's  Senatorial  service.  Meantime,  while  this  Tolume  is  passing  through  the 
press,  it  la  noticed  with  pleasure,  that  the  LegiBlatnre  of  Louisiana  have  passed  an  act 
which  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor  of  that  State  on  the  18th  of  March 

1852,  essentially  modiijing  '     '         " 

obnoxious  and  oppressive  te 
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Before  taking  my  scat,  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  make  one  sug- 
gestion, a  little  more  practical,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  this  sum- 
mary process  recommended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Here  is  a  case  referred  to  in  his  own  report  — 
the  celebrated  case  of  Prigg  v.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. What  were  the  circumstances  of  that  case  ?  It  seems 
that  a  negro  woman  named  Margaret  Morgan  had  fled  from 
service  and  escaped  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1832;  and  that 
the  defendant,  as  the  legally  constituted  agent  of  Margaret  Ash- 
more,  had  caused  the  said  Margaret  Morgan  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  year  1837,  Now,  here  is  an  interval  of  five  years  from 
the  time  of  the  escape  to  the  time  of  the  arrest;  and  there  might 
be  an  interval  of  ten  }earo,  or  of  twenty  years  even,  so  far  as 
any  provi'iion  of  this  bill  is  concerned  There  is  no  statute  of 
limitations  here  m  regard  to  the  rights  or  powers  of  the  claim- 
ant. He  may  come  into  a  free  St  ite  iHei  any  lapse  of  time, 
however  long,  and  upon  hia  meie  oral  testimony,  when  his  recol- 
lections of  the  fugitive  himself  miy  be  e\er  so  indistinct,  and 
when  the  fugitive  himself  may  be  9o  much  changed  as  to  render 
liability  to  mistake  ever  so  great,  he  may  demand  of  one  of 
these  commissioners  the  ceitificite,  ^\hich  may  settle  forever 
against  the  party  chimed  the  question  of  his  right  to  freedom. 
Sir,  if  the  trial  byjmy  is  not  to  be  allowed  m  all  cases,  would  it 
not  be  proper,  would  it  not  be  just,  to  incorporate  into  this  law 
something  of  the  principle  of  "fresh  pursuit;"  giving  to  all 
persons  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  except  in  cases  of  such  fresh 
pursuit ;  and  giving  to  that  fresh  pursuit  a  limit  of  not  exceed- 
ing one  or  two  years  at  the  furthest?  When  a  longer  time  than 
this  has  elapsed  since  the  alleged  fugitive  escaped,  ought  there 
not,  I  ask,  to  be  ample  opportunity  afforded  for  investigation, 
on  the  spot  where  he  is  seized,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained, beyond  all  doubt,  whether  the  party  claimed  be  really 
the  fugitive  he  is  charged  with  being,  and  whether  there  may 
not  be  those  in  the  neighborhood  who  have  known  him  as  one 
born  and  brought  up  among  themselves,  and  as  now  wrongfully 
seized  as  a  runaway  slave  ?  I  can  only  say  that  such  a  course 
would  seem  to  me  eminently  just  and  proper. 
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I  AM  gi«atly  honored,  Mr.  President,  by  the  sentiment  just 
proposed,  and  I  beg  my  good  friend,  the  Vice-President,  {Hon. 
Benjamin  Seaver,)  to  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  kind  and 
complimentary  terras  in  which  he  has  presented  my  name  to  the 
company.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  so  large  a  number  of  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  Boston,  and  of  uniting  with  them  in  a  tender  of 
deserved  hospitality,  and  in  a  tribute  of  just  respect,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

And  yet,  I  cannot  but  reflect,  even  as  1  pronounce  these  words, 
how  strangely  they  would  have  sounded  in  the  ears  of  our 
fathers  not  many  generations  back,  or  even  in  our  own  ears  not 
many  years  ago.  A  deserved  tender  of  hospitality,  a  just  tribute 
of  respect,  to  the  Representative  of  the  Grand  Turk !  Sir,  the 
country  from  which  your  amiable  and  distinguished  guest  has 
come,  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  some  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can discoverers  and  settlers.  John  Smith  —  do  not  smile  too 
soon,  Mr.  President,  for  though  the  name  has  become  proverbi- 
ally generic  in  these  latter  days,  it  was  once  identified  and  indi- 
vidualized as  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  gallant  navigators 
and  captains  whieli  the  world  has  ever  known  — ■  that  John 
Smith  who  first  gave  the  cherished  name  of  New  England  to 
what  the  Pilgi'ims  of  ihe  Mayflower  called  "these  Northern 
parts  of  Virginia"  —  he,  I  say,  was  well  acquainted  with  Tur- 
key ;  and  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  he  gave  the  name  of  a 
Turkish  lady  to  one  of  the  Capes  of  our  own  Massachusetts 
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Bay.  But  he  knew  Turkey  as  a  prison  and  a  dungeon,  and  he 
called  what  is  now  Cape  Ann,  Cape  Tra^abig-zanda,  only  to 
commemorate  his  alFection  for  one  who  had  soothed  the  rigors 
of  a  long  and  loathsome  captivity. 

Nor  was  Turkey  an  unknown  land  to  at  least  one  of  those 
Winthrops  of  the  olden  time,  with  whom  the  Vice-President  has 
so  kindly  connected  me.  In  turning  over  some  old  family  papers 
since  my  return  home,  I  have  stumbled  on  the  original  auto- 
graph of  a  note  from  John  "Winthrop,  the  younger,  dated  "  De- 
cember 26th,  1628,  at  the  Castles  of  the  Hellespont,"  whither  he 
had  gone,  as  is  supposed,  as  the  Secretary  of  Sir  Peter  "Wich, 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  associations  of 
that  day,  however,  with  those  remote  regions,  were  by  no  means 
of  an  agreeable  character,  and  I  should  hardly  dare  to  dwell 
longer  upon  them  on  this  occasion  and  in  this  presence. 

I  rejoice  that  events  have  occurred  to  break  the  spell  of  that 
hereditary  prejudice,  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
not  a  few  of  us,  towards  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I  rejoice  that 
our  associations  with  Turkey  are  no  longer  those  only  of  the 
plague  and  the  bowstring  ;  that  we  are  encouraged  and  author- 
ized to  look  to  her  hereafter  for  something  better  than  a  little 
coarse  wool  for  our  blankets,  or  a  Sew  figs  for  our  dessert,  or  even  a 
little  opium  or  rhubarb  for  our  medicine  chests ;  that,  in  a  word, 
we  are  encouraged  and  warranted  to  look  to  her,  under  the 
auspices  and  administration  of  her  young,  gallant,  and  generous 
Sultan,  for  examples  of  reform,  of  toleration,  of  liberality,  of  a 
magnanimous  and  chivalrous  humanity,  which  are  worthy  of 
the  admiration  and  imitation  of  all  mankind.  I  rejoice,  espe- 
cially, that  an  occasion  has  been  afforded  for  testifying  the  deep 
sense  which  is  entertained  throughout  our  country,  of  the 
noble  conduct  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
exiles  of  Hungary. 

The  influence  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  seems  destined  to 
exert  over  the  relations  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  is  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  character ;  and,  while  we  all 
hold  steadfastly  to  the  great  principle  of  neutrality  which  Wash- 
ington established  and  enforced,  we  yet  cannot  suppress  our 
satisfaction  that  this  influence  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one,  who 
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seems  determined  to  wield  it  fearlessly  for  the  best  interests  of 
civilization  and  humanity. 

And  now,  Sir,  let  us  hope  that  our  distinguished  friend,  Amin 
Bey,  may  return  home  with  some  not  less  favorable  impressions 
of  our  own  land.  Of  our  enterprise,  of  our  industry,  of  our 
immense  material  production,  of  our  rapid  progress  in  arts  and 
improvements  of  every  kind,  of  our  vast  territorial  extent,  he 
cannot  fail  to  testify.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  speak 
also  of  internal  order,  of  domestic  tranquillity,  of  wise  and  just 
laws,  faithfully  administered  and  promptly  obeyed,  of  a  happy, 
contented,  and  united  people,  commending  by  their  practice  and 
example,  as  well  as  by  their  principles  and  precepts,  the  institu- 
tions under  which  they  live. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  who  preceded  roe,  (Mr.  Web- 
ster,) and  whom  I  have  been  under  the  disadvantage  of  follow- 
ing in  other  scenes  as  well  as  here,  has  spoken  of  the  Union 
of  these  States.  There  is  no  language  so  strong  or  so  emphatic, 
which  even  he  can  use,  as  to  the  importance  of  preserving  that 
Union,  which  does  not  meet  with  a  prompt  and  cordial  echo 
in  my  own  bosom.  To  the  eyes  of  Amin  Bey,  and  to  the  eyes 
of  all  foreign  nations,  we  are  indeed  but  one  country,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  To  them  there  is  no  Boston  or  New 
York,  no  Carolina  or  Louisiana.  Our  commerce  goes  forth 
under  one  and  the  same  flag,  whether  from  the  Bay  of  Mas- 
sachusetts or  from  the  '-golden  gate"  of  California.  Under 
that  flag,  it  has  been  protected,  prospered,  and  extended  beyond 
example.  Under  that  flag,  new  fields  are  opening  to  it,  and  new 
triumphs  are  before  it  May  our  distinguished  guest  take  home 
with  him  an  assurance,  founded  upon  afl  that  he  has  seen  and 
all  that  he  has  heard,  of  the  resolution  of  us  all,  that  the  flag  of 
our  Union  shall  still  and  always  remain  one  and  the  same,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  untorn  and  untarnished,  proof  alike  against 
every  thing  of  foreign  assault  and  every  thing  of  domestic 
dissension ! 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Association  (Rev.  C.  F.  Barnard)  will 
bear  me  witness,  Ladies  and  Gfentlemen,  that  when  I  accepted 
his  kind  invitation  to  be  present  and  preside  here  this  evening, 
there  was  an  express  understanding  and  stipulation  between 
us,  that  I  was  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  an  Address.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  you  will  all 
pardon  me,  if,  before  putting  a  formal  and  final  question  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  Report,  I  shall  add  a  very  few  words  to 
what  has  already  been  so  inapressively  said  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me.  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  have  listened  with 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  account  which  the  Report  has  given 
of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  this  Institution.  No  man, 
indeed,  who  has  a  heart  within  his  bosom,  a  heart  either  for  the 
welfare  of  man  or  for  the  glory  of  God,  could  have  listened 
to  that  account  without  emotions  deeper  than  he  could  readily 
find  words  to  express.  For  myself,  certainly,  I  know  of  few 
things  better  calculat  d  to  ton  1  d  thrill  the  inmost  suscepti- 
bilities of  a  Christia  so  1  tl  an  the  precise  picture  presented 
to  us  in  this  paper  tl  e  p  tu  e  of  so  many  young  children, 
rescued  from  the  snares  of  j_,no  ance,  idleness,  and  vice ;  snatch- 
ed, many  of  them,  as  b  d  f  o  n  the  burning ;  and  trained  up 
to  habits  of  industry,  to  the  love  of  truth,  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
to  the  knowledge  and  praise  of  God.  And  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  I  know  of  no  person  who  has  secured  for  himself 
a  prouder  or  more  enviable  distinction  than  one,  who,  having 
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drawn  sucli  a  picture  with  fidelity,  and  having  gracefully  and 
modestly  held  it  up  to  the  public  view,  can  say  with  truth, 
"  these  are  the  fruits  of  my  labors ;  this  is  the  account  of  my 
stewardship." 

It  is  now,  I  thiiilt,  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  century,  since 
your  Secretary  and  myself,  with  at  least  one  other  of  those 
whom  I  have  seen  at  my  side  this  evening,  having  finished  our 
collegiate  course,  left  the  walls  of  the  neighboring  University 
together.  We  had  many  classmates  and  common  friends  who 
were  soon  scattered  along  the  various  paths  of  life,  and  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  of  the  richest 
promise,  were  struck  down  at  the  very  threshold  of  their  career, 
and  others  of  them  have  since  fallen  in  more  advanced  stages  of 
manhood ;  but  the  greater  part  have  remained  to  this  day,  and 
not  a  few  have  reached  high  degrees  of  preferment  in  social, 
literary,  or  political  life.  I  hazard  nothing,  however,  in  saying, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  could  have  been  present  here 
this  evening,  and  listened  to  the  account  which  my  friend  has 
given  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  so  successfully  devoted  him- 
self, without  feeling  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  his  own 
pursuits,  or  without  uniting  with  me  in  admitting,  that  while  so 
many  of  us  have  been  careful  and  cumbered  about  many  things, 
our  brother  has  chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  him. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  deny  or  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the 
work  in  which  this  Association  is  engaged,  is  one  of  the  great 
works  of  the  day,  and  one  which  demands  the  active  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  every  patriot  as  well  as  of  every  Christian.  I 
need  not  say  that  it  is  a  work  enjoined  upon  us  by  the  highest 
sanctions  of  religious  obligation.  I  need  not  remind  you  in  this 
place,  and  in  this  presence,  that  there  is  nothing  more  exquisite 
in  the  example  of  our  Saviour  than  his  tenderness  for  young 
children ;  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  more  memorable  in 
his  teachings  than  the  woe  which  he  denounced  against  those 
by  whom  one  of  these  little  ones  should  be  offended.  But  we 
need  not  look  to  the  word  of  God,  or  to  the  example  of  Christ,  to 
find  motives  for  sustaining  such  institutions  as  this.  If  we  were 
to  throw  aside  all  considerations  of  religious  obligation ;  if  we 
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were  to  be  governed  only  by  the  most  selfish  calculations  of 
worldly  policy,  this  Institution,  and  others  of  a  kindred  character, 
could  never  be  permitted  to  fail  or  languish  for  want  of  friends 
or  for  want  of  funds.  Does  any  one  point  me  to  economical 
considerations  ?  Why,  does  not  the  whole  experience  of  our 
age  and  of  our  country  prove,  that  what  we  save  in  schools  we 
must  pay  for  in  prisons?  —  That  what  we  economize  in  the  pre- 
vention of  vice  and  crime,  we  must  pay  for,  and  pay  for  a  hun- 
dredfold, not  merely  in  the  expense  of  their  detection  and  punish- 
ment, but  in  the  thousand  injuries  and  losses  which  they  inflict 
upon  society? 

In  whatever  aspect  we  contemplate  the  commanity  in  which 
we  live,  whether  we  look  to  the  wide  range  of  our  extended 
Country,  or  to  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  State  or  City,  we 
shall  find  everywhere,  that  our  interests  are  inseparably  identified 
with  the  great  cause  of  education  and  religion.  If  this  Republic 
is  to  stand,  if  these  free  institutions  of  ours  are  to  endure,  if  this 
venerated  Commonwealth  is  to  maintain  any  thing  of  its  ancient 
character  and  consequence,  if  this  beloved  City  of  ours  is  to 
enjoy  peace  within  its  walls  and  prosperity  within  its  palaces,  it 
will  not  be  owing,  primarily  and  principally,  to  our  armies  or 
navies,  to  our  courts  or  congresses,  to  our  sheriffs  or  policemen, 
(though  I  would  by  no  means  speak  lightly  of  the  necessary 
machinery  of  government,)  but  it  will  be  owing,  first  and  above 
all,  to  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  efforts  to  train  up  our  child- 
ren in  the  way  they  should  go,  so  that  when  they  are  old  they 
may  not  depart  from  it.  There  are  others  who  may  see  greater 
dangers  from  political  agitation  or  sectional  collision,  and  I 
would  not  underrate  the  immediate  troubles  of  the  times ;  but 
the  greatest  danger  which  presents  itself  to  my  own  mind,  as  I 
attempt  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  my  country,  is  that  arising 
from  the  gradual  growth  and  increase  among  us  of  a  population 
not  prepared  for  liberty,  not  fitted  for  freedom,  not  capable  of 
self-controi,  not  educated  and  instructed  in  those  principles  of 
morality  and  virtue,  of  law  and  order,  of  the  fear  of  God  and  of 
respect  for  government,  upon  which  all  republics  must  rest  for 
their  foundation,  and  which  they  absolutely  require  for  their  sta- 
bility and  success. 
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And,  my  friends,  we  must  meet  this  danger  at  the  thresSiold, 
or  it  will  be  too  late.  We  must  grapple  with  it  now,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  institutions  like  this,  or  it  will 
grow  too  strong  for  us.  Who  shall  say  how  much  of  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  our  Commonwealth,  or  even  of  our  whole 
Country,  may  depend  upon  those  little  groups  of  idle,  profane, 
and  ragged  boys  which  we  see  on  the  sidewalks  or  at  the 
corners  of  our  streets,  it  may  be  on  some  holiday  festival,  or  it 
may  be  disturbing  the  quiet  of  some  Sabbath  evening  ? 
.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  these  boys  are  to  be  the  men  of 
the  future,  and  perhaps  the  masters  of  the  future.  But  let  us 
remember,  too,  that  we  may  be  their  masters  now.  Let  us 
remember  that  we  may  exert  influences  upon  them  now,  which 
shall  control  their  conduct  and  their  character  long  after  we  are 
gone  down  to  our  graves.  If  we  will  but  call  them  in  from 
their  evil  associations  and  vicious  pursuits,  if  we  will  give  them 
the  means  of  useful  and  honorable  employment,  if  we  will  teach 
them  the  rich  rewards  of  a  life  of  honesty  and  virtue  and  dili- 
gence, if  we  wiU  open  to  them  the  word  of  life,  and  show  them 
that  godliness  which  has  the  promise  of  the  life  which  is,  as  well 
as  of  that  which  is  to  come,  —  we  shall  have  made  them  good 
citizens  as  well  as  good  Christians,  and  shall  have  performed 
one  of  the  highest  duties  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  piety, 

I  think  it  was  related  of  an  old  philosopher,  that,  on  going 
into  a  school-house,  and  seeing  a  band  of  ill-mannered  and  ill- 
behaved  boys,  instead  of  finding  fault  with  the  boys  themselves, 
he  inflicted  a  severe  chastisement  upon  the  master.  This  was 
rather  a  rough  proceeding  for  a  philosopher,  but  it  was  a  forcible 
illustration  of  a  true  principle.  If  the  boys  in  our  land  are  ill- 
mannered  and  ill-behaved,  it  is  the  fault  of  their  parents  and 
teachers.  It  was  only  this  very  afternoon  that  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary  which  I  attended,  were  disturbed  by  the  crash  of 
a  window,  broken  undoubtedly  by  one  of  those  truant  and  trou- 
blesome boys  which  the  Secretary  has  mentioned  in  his  Report. 
My  first  feeling  at  this  incident  was  one  of  indignation  at  the 
act  of  the  boy,  and  of  a  wish  that  he  might  be  caught  and  pun- 
ished ;  but  my  second  sober  thought  was  one  of  pity  for  the 
boy,  and  of  regret,  I  had  almost  said  indignation,  that  there 
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were  not  more  of  these  Warren  Street  Chapels  in  our  city,  into 
which  boys  of  this  character  might  be  brought,  and  where  they 
might  be  trained  up,  under  ihe  magical  influence  of  brother  Bar- 
nard, or  others  like  him,  to  be  devout  worshippers  within  the 
temple,  instead  of  rude  rioters  without, 

My  friend  who  just  addressed  you,  (Hon.  James  Savage,)  has 
reminded  us  of  the  storm  which  has  recently  swept  over  our  city. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying,  that  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  lived  longest  among  us  can  recall  no  equal,  can  "par- 
allel no  fellow,"  to  that  storm  in  violence.  More  than  one  of  the 
proudest  structures  of  human  art  have  been  prostrated  in  its 
path,  and  not  a  few  of  our  fellow  beings  have  perished  on  the 
sea  and  on  the  shore.* 

I  donbt  not  that  as  we  felt  the  tempest  raging  around  our 
dwellings,  and  as  we  perceived  how  powerless  we  were  to  avert 
its  approach,  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  disarm  its  fury,  we 
realized,  more  vividly  than  almost  ever  before,  the  feebleness  of 
man,  the  omnipotence  of  God ;  and  we  were  ready  to  exclaim 
with  the  Psalmist, "  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watch- 
man waketh  but  in  vain."  But  let  us  not  forget  that  there  are 
storms  to  be  witnessed  and  to  be  encountered,  in  our  progress 
through  life,  of  a  far  more  fearful  character.  There  are  passions 
in  the  breast  of  every  human  being,  which  if  suffered  to  swell 
and  rage  unchecked,  may  produce  disasters  a  thousandfold 
more  ruinous.  But,  thank  Heaven,  against  these  moral  storms 
we  may  provide.  If  we  will  take  but  seasonable  means,  we 
may  reclaim  those  passions  from  their  wild  nature,  and  may  put 
them  under  the  guardianship  of  reason,  of  conscience,  and  of  a 
daily  sense  of  responsibility  to  God ;  and  then  we  are  secure. 
The  blast  of  the  tempest  may  dash  down  in  a  night  the  best- 
constructed  lights  which  human  ingenuity  can  set  up  along  our 
shores,  and  bury  the  poor  mariners  in  the  ruins ;  but  if  we  will 
once  kindle  up  the  spark  of  conscience  in  the  breast,  it  may 
defy  the  convulsions  of  the  elements ;  if  we  will  but  once  build 
up  the  great  beacon  of  the  Bible  throughout  our  land,  the  rain 
will  descend,  the  floods  will  come,  the  winds  will  blow  and  beat 
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upon  it  in  vain !  It  will  stand  secure  and  unharmed,  a  lamp 
to  onr  feet  and  a  lantern  to  our  path  through  all  the  accidents  of 
life,  and  will  conduct  us  in  safety  to  the  haven  where  we  would 
be  hereafter. 

Let  us,  then,  cherish  every  institution  iike  this,  for  giving  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  for  implanting  its  precious  seeds  in  the 
youthful  mind;  and  let  the  best  sympathy  of  our  hearts,  and 
the  best  succor  of  our  hands,  be  with  those  who  are  engaged  in 
so  noble  a  work.  For  myself,  I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  here  this 
evening.  I  thank  my  friends,  the  Directors  of  the  Association, 
for  the  honor  they  have  conferred  upon  me  in  calling  me  to  the 
chair ;  and  I  once  more  express  my  most  earnest  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  and  prosperity  of  this  Institution. 
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[In  reply  to  the  following  toast:  —  "  The  Past  Members  of  Congress"  —  Boston  is 
justly  proud  of  the  list  of  those  of  the  illnstiious  dead  and  of  the  respected  and 
honored  living  who  hare  represented  her  interests  in  the  National  Conndls  —  may 
their  enlarged  patriotism  and  devotion  to  tho  Constitntiou  ba  the  guiding  principles 
which  shall  erer  animate  th 


I  COULD  not  find  it  in  my  heart,  Mr.  Mayor,*  to  decline  the 
kind  request  of  your  conimittee  that  I  would  be  present  here 
to-day  and  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  sentiment  which  has 
just  been  proposed,  I  am  greatly  honored  by  being  designated 
to  respond  to  such  a  sentiment,  and  by  thus  being  authorized  to 
appropriate  to  myself  some  humble  share  of  the  compliment 
which  it  contains.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  serve  the  people 
of  Boston,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  a  longer 
period,  I  beheve,  than  any  otie  who  has  represented  them  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  forget,  however,  by 
whom  I  have  been  preceded.  I  do  not  forget  that  upon  the  list 
of  my  respected  and  illustrious  predecessors,  to  which  you  have 
alluded,  are  contained  the  names  of  Otis  and  Eustis  and  Ames, 
among  the  dead;  of  Quincy  and  Gorham  and  Lawrence  and 
Webster,  among  the  living.  As  I  remember  these  and  other 
names,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  my  own  deficiencies,  both  com- 
parative and  positive.  But  while  I  ft-eely  confess  myself  inferior 
to  all  who  have  preceded  or  followed  me,  in  the  ability  and 
success  of  my  services,  I  do  not  yield  to  any  of  them,  either 
among  the  dead  or  the  living,  in  the  warmth  of  my  attachment 
*  Hon.  John  P.  Bigeloiv  in  the  Chair. 
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to  my  country  and  its  institutions,  in  the  earnestness  of  my 
efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  my  constituents,  or  in  the 
sincerity  of  my  desire  to  promote  harmony,  conciliation,  and 
concord  among  the  whole  American  people. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  for 
this  cordial  and  flattering  reception.  I  am  here,  as  you  know, 
with  no  title  to  consideration  save  such  as  may  result  from  a 
public  career  which  has  recently  been  brought  to  a  close.  After 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  ofEcial  employment,  in  different 
branches  of  the  State  and  National  Legislatures,  I  am  once 
more  in  the  rank  and  file  of  private  citizenship.  My  place  in 
the  procession  and  at  the  table  to-day  is  among  the  jEces.  An 
ex-member  of  the  General  Court,  an  ex-member  of  Congress,  an 
ex-Speaker,  an  ex-Senator,*  I  am  an  ex-every  thing,  excepting 
only  and  always  that,  which,  thank  Heaven,  no  party  combina- 
tions and  no  personal  prejudices  can  ever  prevent  me  from  being, 
—  a  Boston  boy,  a  Massachusetts  man,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  an  American  freeman,  —  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  to 
those  to  whose  unmerited  favor  I  owe  whatever  honor  I  have 
enjoyed,  and  lull  of  love  and  loyalty  also  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  of  that  native  country  in  whose  councils  I  have 
so  long  served. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  content  with  my  position ;  and  it  will 
be  owing  to  no  effort,  solicitation,  or  desire  of  my  own,  if  it  shall 
ever  be  changed.  There  is,  in  my  judgment,  quite  as  much  of 
truth,  as  there  is  of  wit,  in  the  saying  of  a  distinguished  "Virginia 
politician  on  some  occasion,  that,  in  the  alphabet  of  a  true  phi- 
losophy, the  X's  are  at  least  next  door  to  the  Y's,  (wise.)  I  will 
not  say  that  « the  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station ; "  but  I  will 
say  —  and  you,  Mr.  Mayor  will  know  how  to  agree  with  me  — 
that  the  post  of  personal  comfort,  of  true  satisfaction,  and  of 
inward  peace,  is  not  always  a  public  one.  Certainly,  fellow- 
citizens,  you  will  all  give  me  credit  for  realizing  at  this  hour, 
that  if  a  termination  of  my  Congressional  career  had  secured 

*  An  unexampled  Coalition  between  the  Democrats  and.  Bree-Soilera,  in  the 
Legislature  of  Maseachuaetts,  by  which  the  State  and  National  Offices  at  their  disposal 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  negotiation  and  barter,  had  brought  Mr.  Winthrop'a 
service  in  Iho  United  States  Senate  to  a  dose  on  the  7th  of  Pebmaiy,  1851.  Agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  Mr.  Itantoul  was  made  Senator  for  the  remnant 
of  the  short  term,  and  Mr.  Charles  Suraner  for  the  long  one. 
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me  no  other  boon,  than  that  of  hereafter  enjoying  a  comfortable 
Fourth  of  July  dinner  like  this,  in  old  Faneuil  Hall,  instead  of 
being  doomed  to  endure  the  almost  blistering  rays  of  a  "Wash- 
ington svtn  every  alternate  year,  I  might  well  congratulate 
myself  on  the  result- 
Why,  Sir,  where  should  an  American  desire  to  be  on  a  Fourth 
of  July  but  in  Faneuil  Hall  ?  Where  else  can  he  breathe  the 
very  natal  air  of  American  Independence?  Where  else  can  he 
quench  his  thirst  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  American  liberty  ? 
Whatever  part  Massachusetts  may  have  sustained  in  the  great 
controversies  which  have  agitated  the  country  in  later  years, — 
and  I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  it  has  been  an  unworthy  or 
an  inferior  one, —  no  one  will  venture  to  suggest  that  she  played 
any  thing  less  than  the  first  part  in  that  great  drama,  whose 
opening  scenes  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate.  Of  how 
many  of  the  great  events  of  the  Kevolution  was  not  Massachu- 
setts the  stage?  How  many  of  them  were  enacted  almost 
within  eye-shot  and  ear-shot  of  the  spot  on  which  we  stand  ? 
The  heights  which  overhang  us  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  —  the  plains  which  lie  behind  them  —  the  harbor  at  our  feet 
■ —  the  Hall  in  which  we  are  assembled  —  State  street  —  the  Old 
State  House  —  the  Old  South  —  where  else  was  engendered 
that  noble  spirit,  that  fearless  purpose,  that  unconquerable 
resolve,  of  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was,  after  all, 
only  the  mere  formal  and  ceremonious  proclamation?  We 
sometimes  talk  playfully  about  the  walla  having  ears.  O,  Sir, 
if  these  walls  could  have  had  ears  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  and  if  they  could  iind  a  tongue  now,  what  a  tale  would 
they  not  unfold  of  the  true  rise  and  progress  of  American 
Liberty ! 

Let  me  not  seem  to  disparage  the  particular  act  which  we 
meet  to  celebrate,  or  to  be  disposed  to  deck  these  hallowed 
columns  with  laurels  stripped  from  other  theatres.  There  are 
enough  for  all.  The  Declaration  itself  was  a  bold  and  noble 
act.  Honor  to  the  pen  which  drafted  it!  Honor  to  the  tongue 
which  advocated  it!  Honor  to  the  hands  which  signed  it! 
Honor  to  the  brave  hearts  and  gallant  arms  which  maintained 
and  vindicated  it  I     Honor  to  the  five  Massachusetts  Delegates 
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in  the  Congress  of  that  day,  who  were  second  to  none  in  that 
illustrious  body  for  ability,  eloquence  and  patriotism, —  Hancock, 
"under  whose  sole  signature  it  was  originally  published,  the  two 
Adamses,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine.  Honor  to 
them  all! 

Indeed,  the  more  one  reflects  on  the  real  character  of  that  act, 
the  more  full  of  noble  courage  it  appears.  Remember,  Sir,  that 
there  was  no  divided  responsibility  in  that  Congress.  There 
were  no  checks  and  balances  in  our  confederated  system.  There 
was  no  concurrent  vote  of  a  second  branch  ;  there  was  no 
Executive  signatui'e,  or  Executive  veto,  to  fall  back  upon.  Fifty- 
six  Delegates,  chosen,  as  you  yourself  have  just  suggested,  long 
before  there  was  any  distinct  contemplation  of  such  a  course, 
sitting  in  a  single  chamber,  with  closed  doors,  in  the  capital  of  a 
colony  by  no  means  the  most  ripe  for  such  a  movement,  are 
found,  doing  what?  Taking  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
adopting  a  resolution,  and  promulgating  an  instrument,  which 
may  not  only  subject  their  own  property  to  confiscation,  and 
their  own  necks  to  the  halter,  but  which  must  involve  their  con- 
stituents and  their  country  in  a  war  for  existence,  and  of  incal- 
culable duration,  with  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  There  was  no  example  for  such  a  deed.  There  was 
no  precedent  on  file  for  such  a  declaration.  And  who  will  say 
that,  to  put  one's  name  to  such  an  instrument,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  clear,  bold,  unmistakable  characters  of  John 
Hancock,  was  an  exhibition  of  a  courage  less  heroic  than  that 
which  has  rendered  many  a  name  immortal  on  the  field  of 
battle  ? 

Still,  Sir,  the  way  had  been  opened  for  such  a  proceeding ;  the 
popular  heart  had  been  prepared  for  it.  As  was  well  said  by 
John  Adams  at  the  time,  "  the  question  was  not  whether  by  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  we  should  make  ourselves  what 
we  are  not ;  but  whether  we  should  declai'e  a  fact  which  already 
exists."  And  how  did  that  fact  exist?  How  had  it  been  brought 
about?  By  what  events,  but  those  which  had  occurred  at  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  at  Bunker  Hill  and  in  Faneuil  Hall  ?  By 
what  men,  but  by  our  own  Otis,  and  Quincy,  and  Hancock,  and 
Hawley,  and  Bowdoin,  and  Samuel  Adams,  and  John  Adams, 
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and  Paul  Revere,  and  Prescott,  and  Warren,  and  all  that  giori- 
ous  company  of  Massachusetts  patiiofe,  whose  names  will  live 
forever  ? 

You  have  all  taken  notice,  I  doubt  not,  fellow-citizens,  of 
the  beautifal  experiment  which  has  been  in  operation  at  Bunker 
HiU  for  some  weeks  past,  for  making  visible  the  revolution  of 
the  earth,  by  a  pendulum  suspended  from  the  apex  of  the  monu- 
ment. It  has  furnished  a  convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
those  great  physical  laws  of  the  universe  which  philosophy  had 
long  ago  unfolded  to  us.  But  I  could  not  help  reflecting,  as  I 
witnessed  it  the  other  day,  that  Bunker  Hill  had  done  some- 
thing more  than  merely  furnish  a  convenient  place  for  exhibiting 
the  visible  and  tangible  evidence  of  the  world's  motion.  Sir,  it 
has  itself  made  the  world  move  I  And  if,  by  some  mechanical 
arrangement  of  pendulums  or  clock-work,  it  were  possible  to 
mark  the  course  of  the  moral  and  political  changes  of  man- 
kind, and  to  trace  them  back  to  their  original  impulse, — 
where,  where  would  it  be,  but  to  Bunker  Hill  or  Faneuil  Hall, 
that  we  should  betake  ourselves  —  and  not  to  any  place  nearer 
either  to  the  North  Pole  or  to  the  Equator — to  witness  the 
most  exact  and  perfect  illustration  of  the-  world's  progress,  and 
to  find  the  very  primum  mobile  of  those  great  revolutions, 
American  and  European,  by  which  human  liberty,  during  the 
present  century,  has  been  so  vastly  advanced  and  extended  ? 

I  am  not  disposed,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  indulge  in  too  much  of  local 
complacency,  or  of  sectional  pride,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
We  have  come  together,  not  as  Bostonians  or  as  New  Engend- 
ers, but  as  Americans.  We  have  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
birth-day  of  our  country,  and  I  would  embrace  in  aJI  the  good 
wishes  and  pleasant  remembrances  and  proud  anticipations 
which  belong  to  the  hour,  that  whole  Country,  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  would  associate  with  all  the  homage  which  we  render  to  the 
memory  of  the  revolutionary  patriots  and  heroes  of  our  own 
State,  the  Hamiltons  and  Jays,  the  Morrises  and  Franklins,  the 
Laurfenses  and  Marions,  the  Henrys  and  Jeffersons,  and,  above 
all,  the  unapproached  and  unapproachable  WASHmeroN,  of  other 
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States.  I  would  think  of  our  country,  to-day  and  always,  as 
one  in  the  glories  of  the  past,  one  in  the  grandeur  of  the  present, 
and  one,  undivided  and  indivisible,  in  the  destinies  of  the  future. 
Bnt  at  a  moment  when  there  seems  to  be  a  willingness  in  some 
cjuarters  to  disparage  our  ancient  Commonwealth,  and  almost  to 
rule  her  out  from  the  catalogue  of  patriot  States,  I  have  not 
been  unwilling  to  revive  some  recollections  of  our  local  history, 
and  of  the  part  which  she  has  played  in  other  days.  I  could 
hardly  help  feeling  that,  if  wc  were  to  hold  our  peace,  the  very 
stones  would  cry  out.  Sir,  in  all  that  relates  to  Liberty  and 
Union,  Massachusetts,  I  am  persuaded,  is  to-day  just  what  she 
was  seventy-five  years  ago.  There  is  no  variableness  or  sha- 
dow of  turning  in  her  devotion  to  the  great  principles  of  her 
revolutionary  fathers,  nor  will  she  ever,  as  I  believe,  be  found 
wanting  to  any  just  obligation  to  her  sister  States. 

Mr,  Mayor,  the  act  of  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  was  an  act  of 
revolution.  It  was  an  act  of  organized  and  systematic  resist- 
ance to  an  oppressive  and  tyrannical  government  It  was  a 
solemn  and  stern  appeal  irom  the  decrees  of  a  foreign  despot,  to 
that  great  original  right  of  self-preservation  and  self-government 
which  the  Declaration  so  nobly  promulgates.  Thanks  to  the 
courage  of  our  fathers,  the  appeal  was  successful,  and  the  yoke 
of  colonial  bondage  was  forever  thrown  off. 

But  another  and  more  difficult  task  was  still  to  be  performed 
by  them,  without  which  all  their  previous  toils  and  trials  would 
have  been  worse  than  useless.  The  work  of  overthrow,  separa- 
tion, independence,  completed,  the  greater  labor  of  building  up 
a  system  of  government  for  themselves  remained,  —  a  system 
which  should  render  revolutions  forever  unnecessary,  by  esta- 
blishing law  and  order  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  wiU  constitu- 
tionally expressed.  That  labor,  also,  was  performed.  The  Con^ 
stitotion  was  framed,  adopted,  and  organized,  and  we  and  oui 
fathers  have  lived  under  it  for  a  little  more  than  sixty-two  years. 
Yes,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  reached  a  marked  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  You  have  been  reminded  that  it  is  just 
three  quarters  of  a  century  since  our  independence  was  declared. 
But,  if  I  mistake  not,  something  of  a  mysterious  significance 
has  been  attached  to  the  precise  age  which  our  Constitution  has 
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now  reached.  A  man  in  his  sixty-third  year  is  said  to  be  at  a 
critical  period  in  his  life.  It  is  called  his  "  grand  climacteric." 
If  he  safely  passes  over  that  period,  he  looks  for  a  long  continu- 
ance of  life  and  health.  And  our  Federal  Constitution  has  at 
length  reached  Hb  grand  dwiacteric.  And  though  differences  of 
opinion  may  exist  among  us  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  danger 
in  which  we  have  been  involved,  and  as  to  the  precise  manner 
in  which  our  eontrovergies  have  been  adjusted,  nobody  will  deny 
that  circumstances  have  occurred  to  mark  the  period  through 
which  we  are  passing,  as  a  more  than  commonly  critical  period 
in  our  political  existence.  But,  thanks  to  that  Almighty  Being 
who  shapes  our  ends  and  controls  our  destinies,  the  shades 
which  seemed  gathering  over  our  pathway  are  already  scattered, 
the  bow  is  clearly  visible  upon  the  clouds,  and  the  sky  above 
us  is  beginning  to  be  once  more  radiant  with  the  healing  beams 
of  a  restored  national  concord! 

Let  us  not  indulge  ourselves,  however,  in  any  hopes  or  in  any 
fears,  founded  only  on  a  superstitious  tradition.  Human  life 
may  have  its  mysterious  periods  of  safety  and  of  danger,  and 
they  may  be  altogether  beyond  our  control.  We  know  that  it 
has  one  period,  which  no  prudence  can  avert  and  no  foresight 
postpone.  We  "cannot  stay  mortality's  strong  hand."  The 
beloved  Chief  Magistrate  who,  this  day  last  year,  was  engaged 
in  adding  another  stone  to  the  monument  of  his  illustrious  ex- 
emplar, was  himself  the  subject  of  a  monument  before  the  expi- 
ration of  a  single  week.  And  the  patriotic  hands  and  eloquent 
voices  which  are  assisting  this  day  in  laying  the  corner-stone  of 
a  new  Capitol,  may  have  become  motionless  and  mute  before 
that  structure  shall  have  reached  its  completion.  One  after 
another,  we  must  all  meet  "the  inexorable  hour."  But  not  so 
with  our  country.  There  is  no  natural  term  to  the  life  of  a 
-it  o  It  s  for  the  people  to  say,  as  they  rise  up,  generation 
alter  ge  eration,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Institutions  which 
the  r  fitl  er  have  founded,  whether,  by  God's  blessing,  they 
■«  U  tra  sm  t  them  unimpaired  to  their  children. 

It  s  for  s  to  say,  whether  we  will  be  true  to  those  great  ele. 
ments  of  Free  Government,  to  those  noble  principles  of  Liberty 
and  Law,  and  to  that  blessed  compact  of  Union,  which  our 
fathers  have  enshrined  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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If  we  are  but  faithful  to  that  great  bond  and  bulwark  of  our 
Union,  the  ConsliluHon,  critical  periods  may  come  and  go  — 
there  may  be  grEind  climacterics  and  petty  crises  —  stars  may 
rise  and  set  —  the  great  and  the  good  may  fall  on  our  right 
hand  and  our  left  —  but  the  Country,  the  Country,  will  survive 
them  all,  —  will  survive  us  all,  —  and  will  stand  before  the  world 
an  imperishable  monument  of  the  patriotism  of  the  sons,  aa 
weil  as  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  their, sires. 

Let  me  conclude,  then,  by  offering,  as  an  expression  of  my 
best  wishes  for  my  country,  on  its  seventy-fifth  birthday,  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment :  — 

"  Permanent  Peace  with  other  countries ;  fixed  boundaries 
for  our  own  country;  perpetuity  to  the  Union  of  the  States; 
and  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  Constitutional  Compact  by  all 
who  are  parties  to  it." 
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[Ill  reply  fo  a  complimontmy  semiment  proposed  by  the  Ilonorable  John  P.  Eige- 
low,  Major  of  (be  City.] 

I  AM  deeply  sensible,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  the  honors  and  compli- 
ments of  this  occasion  belong  to  others.  They  belong,  in  the 
first  place,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Everett,  has  just  suggested,  to  the 
distinguished  and  illustrious  strangers  of  our  own  country  and 
of  other  countries,  who  have  adorned  our  festival  with  their  pre- 
sence. And  they  belong,  in  the  next  place,  to  those  of  our  own 
fellow-citizens,  of  whom  I  see  not  a  few  around  me,  to  whose 
far-seeing  sagacity  and  persevering  efforts  and  personal  labors 
we  owe  the  great  works  whose  completion  we  celebrate.  For 
myself,  Sir,  I  have  no  pretension  of  either  sort ;  but  I  am  all  the 
more  grateful  for  the  opportunity  you  have  afforded  me  of  say- 
ing a  few  words,  and  for  the  kind  and  cordial  manner  in  which 
you  have  presented  me  to  this  assembly.  Most  heartily  do  I 
wish  that  I  could  say  any  thing  worthy  of  such  a  scene.  Most 
heartily  do  I  wish  that  I  could  find  expressions  and  illustrations 
in  any  degree  commensurate  to  the  vast  and  varied  theme  which 
such  an  occasion  suggests.  And  still  more  do  I  wish  that  I  could 
find  a  voice  capable  of  conveying,  even  to  one  half  of  this 
crowded  and  countless  audience,  such  poor  phrases  as  I  may  be 
able  to  command.  But  voice,  language,  and  imagination  seem 
to  falter  and  fail  alike,  in  any  attempt  to  do  justice  to  circum- 
stances like  the  present- 
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Mr.  Mayor,  the  very  dates  which  you  have  selected  for  your 
three  days'  jubilee,  would  furnish  material  for  a  discourse  which 
would  occupy  far  more  than  all  the  daylight  which  is  left  us. 
The  17th,  18th,  and  19th  days  of  September!  How  many 
of  the  most  memorable  events  in  our  local,  colonial,  and  national 
history,  are  included  in  this  brief  period  I 

It  was  on  one  of  these  day9,.in  the  year  1620,  that  the  Pilgrim 
Pathers  of  New  England  took  their  final  departure  from  the 
mother  country,  their  last  and  tearful  leave  of  old  England,  and 
entered  on  that  perilous  ocean  voyage,  of  more  than  three  months' 
duration,  which  terminated  at  Plymouth  Rock ! 

It  was  on  one  of  these  days,  ten  years  later,  in  1630,  that  the 
Puritan  Fathers  of  Massachusetts,  with  one  of  whom  you  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  associate  me,  first  gave  the  name  of  Boston 
to  the  iew  tents  and  huts  and  log  cabins  which  then  made  up 
our  embryo  city  I 

It  was  on  one  of  these  same  days,  too,  in  1787,  that  the  Pa- 
triot Fathers  of  America  set  their  hands  and  seals,  at  Philadel- 
phia, to  that  matchless  instrument  of  government — the  Comtt- 
iution  of  the  United  Slates  —  which  has  bound  this  nation  to- 
gether for  better  or  worse  —  let  mc  not  say  for  better  or  worse, 
but  for  the  beat  and  highest  interests  of  our  country  and  of 
mankind  —  in  one  inseparable  and  ever-blessed  Union  forever! 

Nor,  Mr.  Mayor,  is  this  eventful  period  in  the  calendar  with- 
out associations  and  reminiscences  of  pride  and  glory,  for  oor 
brethren  whom  we  have  welcomed  from  over  the  borders.  It 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  one  of  these  same  three  September 
days,  in  the  year  1759,  that  the  proud  fortress  of  Quebec  was 
finally  surrendered  to  the  British  forces, —  surrendered  as  the, 
result  of  that  memorable  conflict  on  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
five  or  six  days  before,  in  which  the  gallant  Wolfe  had  expired 
in  the  blaze  of  his  fame,  happy  (as  he  said)  to  have  seen  his 
country's  arms  victorious,  —  and  in  which  the  not  less  gallant 
Montcalm  had  lain  down  in  the  dust  beside  him,  happy,  too, 
(as  he  also  said,)  not  to  have  seen  the  downfall  of  this  last 
strong-hold  of  the  French  dominion  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

Nor  is  this  a  reminiscence,  Sir,  in  which  we  of  New  England, 
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and  of  Massachusetts  particularly,  have  no  part  or  heritage ;  for, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Massachusetts,  during  that  year, 
besides  furniahing  to  the  British  army  her  prescribed  quota  of 
six  or  seven  thousand  men  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  common 
Crown,  at  Louisburg,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  elsewhere,  aetuaUy 
raised  three  hundred  additional  men,  at  the  request  of  General 
"Wolfe  himself,  who  served  as  the  very  pioneers  of  that  seemingly 
desperate  assault  upon  Quebec.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  either, 
that  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  testified  their  ad- 
miration of  Wolfe,  and  their  sorrow  for  his  loss,  by  voting  a 
marble  monument  to  his  memory. 

But  all  these,  I  am  aware,  are  but  the  accidental  coincidences 
of  this  occasion.  We  have  assembled,  not  to  recall  the  past, 
but  to  rejoice  in  the  present;  not  to  commemorate  the  early 
trials  and  exploits  of  our  fathers,  but  the  mature  achievements 
and  proud  successes  of  their  sons.  We  come  not  to  celebrate 
the  triumphs  of  the  forum  or  the  battle-field,  but  the  peaceful 
■victories  of  science,  of  invention,  and  of  those  mechanic  arts,  so 
many  of  whose  noble  products,  and  nobler  producers,  we  have 
seen  in  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  day. 

And  in  whatever  aspect  we  contemplate  these  great  highways 
of  intercommunication,  in  whose  construction  and  completion 
we  this  day  exult,  we  find  it  difficult  to  express,  and  impossible 
to  exaggerate,  our  sense  of  their  magnitude  and  importance. 
It  is  for  others,  and  upon  other  occasions,  to  speak  of  their  influ- 
ence on  our  material  interests,  our  commercial  prosperity,  and 
our  local  advantages. 

Your  own  intelligent  and  accomplished  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, indeed,  have  anticipated  all  that  could  be  said  by  any 
one,  on  any  occasion,  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  They  have 
prepared  a  tabular  representation,  which  I  am  glad- to  see  has 
been  laid  upon  every  plate,  which  tells  in  figures  less  deceptive 
or  equivocal  than  those  of  rhetoric,  how  much  has  been  done  in 
this  way  for  Boston,  for  Massachusetts,  for  New  England,  for 
the  country,  for  the  whole  unbounded  continent,  by  the  enter- 
prise, industry,  capital,  and  skill  of  our  citizens.  Here,  too,  is  a 
miniature  map,  which  they  have  furnished  us,  exhibiting  our 
little    Commonwealth,   as   it  really  is,  covered   all  over  with 
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railroad  lines,  as  with  the  countless  fibres  of  a  spider's  web. 
They  tell  us  here,  Sir,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  passenger 
trains,  containing  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  persons,  shooting 
into  our  city,  on  a  single,  ordinary,  average,  summer's  day,  with 
a  regularity,  punctuahty,  and  precision,  which  make  it  almost  as 
safe  to  set  our  watches  by  a  railroad  whistle,  as  by  the  Old  South 
clock ! 

But,  Sir,  by  what  figures  of  rhetoric,  or  of  arithmetic  either, 
shall  we  measure  the  influence  of  those  great  improvements  on 
our  political  condition,  or  on  our  social  relations,  domestic  or 
foreign  ? 

Consider  them  for  an  instant,  in  connection  with  the  extent  of 
our  own  wide-spread  Republic.  By  what  other  agency  than 
that  of  railroads  could  a  Representative  Government,  hke  ours, 
be  rendered  practicable  over  so  vast  a  territory  ?  The  necessary 
limits  of  such  a  Government  were  justly  defined  by  one  of  our 
earliest  and  wisest  statesmen,  to  be  those  within  which  the 
Representatives  of  the  People  could  be  brought  together  with 
regularity  and  certainty,  as  often  as  needful,  to  transact  the 
public  business. 

And  by  which,  do  you  think,  Sir,  of  the  old-fashioned  modes 
of  transportation  or  travel  —  the  stage-coach,  the  pack-saddle,  or 
the  long  wagon,  —  or  by  which,  even,  of  those  queer  conveyances 
which  his  Excellency,  the  Governor- General  of  Canada,*  tells  us 
he  once  shared  with  my  friend.  Governor  Paine,  —  could  Dele- 
gates from  California  or  Utah,  or  even  from  some  of  our  less 
recent  and  less  remote  acquisitions,  be  brought  to  our  sessions  of 
Congress  at  Washington,  and  cEirried  back  at  stated  intervals  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  within  any  reasonable 
or  reliable  time  ? 

Mr.  Mayor,  in  view  of  this  and  many  other  considerations,  to 
which  I  may  not  take  up  further  time  by  alluding,  and  which, 
indeed,  are  too  familiar  to  require  any  allusion,  I  feel  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  our  Railroad  system  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  Representative  system ;  and  that  it  has  exerted  an  influ- 
ence, second  in  importance  to  no  other  that  can  be  named,  ma- 
*  The  Earl  of  El^n,  whose  adrakable  speecE  on  this  occasion  will  he  forgotten  by 
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terial,  political,  or  moral,  in  binding  together,  in  one  indissoluble 
brotherhood,  this  vast  association  of  American  States.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  add,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  Providentially 
prepared,  as  the  great  centripetal  enginery,  which  is  destined  to 
overcome  and  neutralize  forever  those  deplorable  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies, which  local  differences,  and  peculiar  institutions,  and 
sectional  controversies  have  too  often  engendered. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  admirable  reply  to 
your  own  most  appropriate  address,  Sir,  welcoming  him  within 
the  lines  of  Boston,  reminded  us  that  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
"Washington,  occupied  eleven  days  in  travelling  by  express  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Cambridge,  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  emergencies  of  our  local  history.  Let  me  re- 
mind you,  also,  of  a  similar  experience  in  the  journeyings  of 
another  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  recently-published  diary 
of  our  own  John  Adams,  will  be  found  the  following  entry, 
dated  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1771  : 

"  Looking  into  the  almanac,  I  am  startled.  Supreme  Court 
at  Ipswich  the  18th  day  of  June ;  I  thought  it  a  week  later, 
25th ;  so  that  I  have  only  next  week  to  go  home,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  I  must  improve  every  moment.  It  is  twenty- 
five  miles  a  day,  if  I  ride  every  day  next  week." 

John  Adams  startled,  —  and,  let  me  say,  he  was  not  of  a  com- 
plexion to  be  very  easily  startled  at  any  thing,  —  at  having  only 
a  week  for  going  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  1  Startled  at  the 
idea  of  being  obliged  to  go  twenty  five  miles  a  day  every  day 
for  a  week !  While  here,  but  a  moment  since,  was  his  illustri- 
ous successor,  who,  having  already  tiavelled  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  having  spent  three  or  four  days 
in  Newport  and  Boston,  which  we  hope  have  been  as  delightful 
to  him  as  they  have  been  to  us,  is  now  on  his  way  back,  and  is 
about  to  reach  Washington  again,  before  the  week  in  which  he 
left  there  is  fairly  at  an  end ! 

And  here,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  turn,  in  conclusion,  to  what  to-day,  at 
least,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  us  alS,  is  the  great  charm  of  this 
modern  miracle  of  rapid  intercommunication.  It  is  that  it  ena- 
bles us  to  see,  to  know,  and  to  enjoy  personal  intercourse  with 
the  great,  the  good,  the  distinguished,  the  admired,  of  our  own 
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land  and  of  other  lands.  "We  can  take  them  by  the  hand,  we 
can  see  their  faces,  we  can  hear  their  voices,  and  we  can  form 
ties  of  mutual  respect  and  regard,  which  neither  time  nor  distance 
may  afterwards  sever. 

There  have  been  those  here  to-day  whom  none  of  you  will 
soon  forget;  and  there  is  at  least  one  of  them  to  whom  I  had 
particularly  proposed  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  alluding.  I  refer 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Alexander  Stuart, 
a  noble  son  of  old  Virginia,  with  whom,  in  other  years,  I  have 
been  associated  in  Congress,  and  whom  I  am  always  proud  to 
call  my  friend.  He  has  akeady  taken  his  leave  of  us,  Sir;  but 
I  am  sure  we  all  desire  to  follow  him  with  our  good  wishes, 
and  to  assure  him,  that  though  out  of  sight  he  is  not  out  of  mind. 

But  let  me  congratulate  the  company  that  we  have  another 
Alexander  Stewart  stiU  left  at  the  table  —  a  distinguished  son  of 
Nova  Scotia  —  an  eminent  citizen  of  Halifax  —  a  high  func- 
tionary of  the  Provincial  Government  —  whom  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  at  my  side  during  the  last  hour,  and  who 
is  every  way  entitled  to  our  highest  consideration  and  respect. 
"With  a  view  of  introducing  him  to  the  company,  I  propose,  as 
a  sentiment,  ■ — 

"  Prosperity  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the  City  of  Halifax,  and  the 
health  of  our  distinguished  guest,  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Stewart,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls." 
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[In  reply  to  a  complimentary  Wast  by  tlie  President  of  the  Soeietj,  the  Honorable 
E.  E,  Hoar.] 

I  AM  greatly  obliged,  Mr.  President,  by  the  friendly  manner  in 
which^you  have  presented  my  name  to  the  company,  and  greatly 
honored  by  the  cordial  reception  they  have  given  to  it.  I  have 
come  here,  as  you  know,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Middlesex  Agri- 
cultural Society,  most  kindly  communicated  by  yourself,  as  their 
President,  to  witness  their  cattle  show  and  ploughing  match,  and 
to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  words  of  exhort- 
ation which  might  be  addressed  to  them  by  my  excellent  and 
fible  friend,  Mr.  Child. 

Let  me  add,  that  as  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society,  and  one  of  its  delegates  to  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Board,  I  hardly  felt  at  liberty  to  neglect  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  in 
this  good  old  County  of  Middlesex ;  a  County  which  abounds 
alike  in  the  memorials  of  a  glorious  past,  and  in  the  evidence 
of  a  prosperous  present ;  whose  soil  is  enriched  with  the  best 
blood  of  the  fathers,  and  adorned  with  the  noblest  institutions  of 
their  sons ;  and  which,  in  the  person  and  example  of  its  own 
Prescott,  leading  on  his  patriot  band  at  Bunker  Hill  in  a  farmer's 
frock,  gave  a  pledge  and  an  earnest,  that  no  degree  of  devotion 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  or  to  any  other  material  interests,  would 
ever  interfere  with  the  readiness  and  the  resolution  of  its  citizens, 
to  do  their  full  share  in  maintaining  and  vindicating  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  their  country. 
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I  need  not  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  been  greatly 
gratified  and  delighted  by  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  all  that  I  have 
heard,  here  to-day,  I  only  wish  that  it  were  in  my  power  to 
contribate  any  thing,  in  return,  to  the  instruction,  or  even  to  the 
entertainment,  of  this  assembly.  But  "silver  and  gold  have  I 
none."  I  have  no  rich  crops  to  tell  you  of,  no  fat  cattle  to 
describe,  no  new  theories  of  the  potato  rot  to  propose;  and  the 
most  that  I  can  do,  is  to  express,  in  a  few  unpretending  words, 
the  deep  interest  which  I  cannot  fail  to  feel,  as  a  humble  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  improved  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  still  more  to  the  improved  condition  of 
all  who  are  concerned  in  it. 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous,  Sir,  for  me,  or  for  any  one,  to 
say  a  syllable,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  as  to  the  importance 
of  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  enough  for  us  all  to  remember, 
as  I  am  sure  we  alt  have  remembered  while  we  have  partaken 
of  this  substantial  repast,  that  it  is  agriculture,  which  suppUes 
the  table  at  which  the  whole  human  family  are  fed ;  that  it  is 
agriculture,  which  is  the  appointed  minister,  the  chosen  hand- 
maid, of  our  Heavenly  Parent,  in  His  gracious  response  to  our 
morning  prayer,  that  He  will  "  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

And  even  more  superfluous  would  it  be  to  speak  of  agricul- 
ture as  an  honorable  occupation,  and  one  worthy  the  attcrjtion 
and  pursuit  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened  among  us. 
To  say  nothing  of  other  countries,  or  of  other  ages,  or  of  other 
men,  what  higher  testimony  could  be  borne  to  the  honorable 
character  of  any  human  occupation,  than  to  say  that  it  was  the 
favorite  occupation  of  Washington, — the  pursuit  which  he  ex- 
changed with  regret  even  for  the  highest  honors  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  which  he  returned  with  eagerness  at  the  earliest  moment 
of  his  retirement  from  public  service.  Washington,  Sir,  is 
known  to  us  by  many  tities  —  as  the  General  of  our  armies,  the 
President  of  our  Repubhc,  the  Saviour  of  his  country  — and 
there  is  really  no  title  too  good,  or  even  good  enough,  to  bear  his 
name  company.  But  there  is  none  under  which  that  name  will 
be  longer  remembered,  or  more  gratefully  cherished  by  posterity, 
none  with  which  he  himself  would  have  been  more  proud  to  have 
it  associated,  than  that  of  the  Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  to  flatter  the  farmers.  And 
if  I  desired  to  do  so,  it  would  be  rather  a  dangerous  experiment 
at  a  moment  when  we  are  within  ear-shot  of  so  many  of  our 
feliow-citizens  who  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  I  shall  not 
say  to  them,  as  the  old  Roman  poet  said,  that,  when  Justice 
winged  its  flight  from  the  earth,  it  made  its  latest  abode,  and  left 
its  last  traces,  among  the  homes  and  in  the  hearts  of  tlie  hus- 
bandmen. For,  I  cannot  forget,  that  that  noble  Association  of 
Massachusetts  mechanics,  for  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Lincoln,  has 
just  responded,  and  of  which  I  enjoy  the  cherished  distinction  of 
being  an  honorary  member,  adopted  long  ago  for  its  motto  "  Be 
iust  and  fear  not ; "  and  I  believe  there  is  no  body  of  men  in  the 
land,  who  more  scrupulously  "  reck  their  own  rede,"  and  practise 
according  to  their  own  precepts. 

Nor  shall  I  teU  the  farmers,  as  they  have  been  told  from  high 
quarters,  in  more  recent  days,  that  they  arc  the  "  best  part  of  the 
population;"  for  I  know  they  would  scorn  any  compliment 
which  should  be  paid  them  at  the  expense  of  their  brethren  in 
other  pursuits.  It  is  enough  for  us  all  to  admit  that  there  is  no 
better  part  of  the  population,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  their  own 
wives  and  daughters,  as  represented  in  yonder  group,  whose  pri- 
vilege is  always  to  be  styled,  "the  better  part  of  creation." 
There  are  none  better  entitled,  certainly,  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  community,  or  to  the  protecting  and  foster- 
ing care  of  the  government  of  the  country.  And  let  me  add. 
Sir,  that  if  the  farmers  do  not  receive  their  full  share  of  this 
governmental  care  and  protection,  it  is  their  own  fault;  for 
though  our  friend,  Mr.  Child,  has  clearly  proved  to  us  that 
they  do  not  constitute  the  most  numerous  class  in  our  own  State, 
they  are  unquestionably  in  a  great  majority  in  the  country  at 
large,  and  can  have  their  own  way,  whenever  they  see  fit  to 
assert  their  power  and  vindicate  their  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  gladly  have  said  a  more  serious  word, 
before  taking  my  seat,  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  some 
provision  being  made,  either  by  the  fiberality  of  individuals,  or 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural education,  and  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  science.  But 
the  sound  of  the  car-bell  is  already  in  my  ears,  reminding  me 
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that  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  must  be  on  my  way  to  Boston, 
You  have  your  own  engagements,  too,  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
the  election  of  officers,  and  other  interesting  and  important  duties, 
with  which  I  would  be  the  last  to  interfere.  I  CEinnot  conclude, 
however,  without  adverting  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  a  mere  agricultural  occasion. 

There  is  something  of  peculiar  and  most  agreeable  signifi- 
cance both  in  the  title  of  your  Association,  and  in  the  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  of  your  festival.  You  are  a  society  of 
Husbandmen  and  Manufacturers,  and  you  have  chosen  as  the 
scene  of  your  cattle-show  the  very  site  and  seat  of  our  largest 
and  most  numerous  manufacturing  establishments ;  while  the 
Mechanic  Association  of  the  county  has  prepared  a  beautiful 
exhibition,  crowded  with  every  variety  of  curious  machine  and 
ingenious  implement  and  exquisite  fabric,  and  is  uniting  with 
you  in  all  your  arrangements  and  festivities.  Horticulture,  too, 
has  lent  its  choicest  fruits  and  its  richest  garlands  to  the  occa- 
sion. And,  above  all,  a  good  Providence  has  shed  the  selectest 
influences  on  the  hour,  by  favoring  us  so  unexpectedly  with  a 
day  of  such  unsurpassed  loveliness  and  brilliancy. 

The  whole  occasion.  Sir,  furnishes  a  striking  and  beautiful 
testimony,  on  the  part  of  those  who  understand  the  matter  best, 
to  the  union  and  harmony  of  interests,  which  ought  to  exist,  and 
which  do  exist,  among  all  the  different  branches  of  human  labor. 
It  furnishes  a  noble  refutation  and  rebuke  to  the  idea,  too  often 
propagated  for  mischievous  purposes,  that  there  is  an  antagonism 
of  interest  or  of  feeling  between  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing population  of  the  country,  and  especially  between  the 
farmers  and  mechanics  of  our  own  State.  It  declares,  in  a 
voice  not  to  be  misinterpreted,  that  the  interests  of  labor  are  one 
and  the  same,  in  whatever  departments  it  is  employed ;  and  that 
the  industrial  classes,  instead  of  thriving  at  each  other's  expense, 
find  their  highest  interest  and  advantage  in  each  other's  prosper- 
ity. The  greatest  division  of  labor — the  greatest  union  among 
laborers  —  this  is  the  lesson  of  the  scene  before  us,  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  Sir,  by  the 
farmers  at  least,  while  the  mechanic  arts  are  providing  such 
implements  for  agriculture,  as  those  to  which  you  have  already 
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alluded,  — the  Massachusetts  Plough  and  the  Virginia  Reaper, 
which  have  recently  carried  off  the  prizes  at  the  World's  Fair, 
and  given  new  celebrity  to  American  invention  and  Yanltee  skill ; 
and  which,  let  me  add,  are  remembered  by  us  not  the  less  grate- 
fully to-day,  as  having  associated  in  the  triumphs  of  modern  art, 
those  two  ancient  Commonwealths,  which  were  so  closely  and  so 
gloriously  associated  in  the  early  struggles  of  American  Independ- 
ence. Nor  will  agriculture  forget  its  indebtedness  to  invention 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  while  it  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  noble 
highways  of  intercommunication  whose  completion  we  have  just 
celebrated,  and  which  have  brought  the  markets  of  Canada 
home  to  our  very  doors.  Why,  I  have  heard,  Sir,  within  a  few 
hours  past,  that  since  the  opening  of  these  roads,  during  the  last 
week,  one  of  your  Middlesex  farmers  has  found  a  ready  sale  for 
thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  fresh  peaches  in  the  city  of  Montxeal ! 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  admonished  that  these  railroads  are 
like  the  wind  and  tide  in  at  least  one  respect  — "  they  wait  for 
no  man," —  and  I  hasten  to  secure  my  own  passage,  as  well  as 
to  relieve  your  patience,  by  proposing  as  a  sentiment,  as  I  most 
cordially  do,  — 

"  Success  to  the  Farmers,  Manufacturers,  and  Mechanics  of 
Middlesex,  and  may  they  ever  continue  to  cherish  and  cultivate 
those  feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  fraternal  regard,  which  have 
united  them  to-day  in  a  common  and  brilliant  Festival." 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CHARI- 
rANKUU.    HALL,    ON    ■WEDNESDAY 


[In  reply  to  a  complimentary  call  from  George  G.  Smith,  Eaq,,  llic  Chief  Marslial  of 

I  COUI.D  have  wished,  Mr.  Chief  Marshal,  that  your  worthy 
Vice-President,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  preside  over  the  neigh- 
boring Observatory,  as  well  as  over  this  Association  to-night, 
and  who  has  so  long  been  a  living  Bond  *  between  science  and 
art,  might  have  brought  some  star  of  larger  magnitude  than 
myself  within  the  range  of  his  glass  at  this  moment,  and  have 
allowed  me  to  remain  still  longer  unobserved.  But  we  all  know 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  his  telescope,  and  I  willingly  yield 
myself  to  his  summons,  as  kindly  announced  by  yourself. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  this 
ftiendly  reception.  I  thank  you  still  more  for  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  this  most  agreeable  occasion.  I  have  often,  in  other 
years,  attended  your  festivals  as  a  guest,  and  always  with  re- 
newed gratiiication.  But  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  be  considered  as  a  mere  guest  this  evening ;  for,  since 
you  have  accorded  me  the  distinction  of  being  enrolled  among 
your  honorary  members,  I  feci  emboldened  to  assert  my  privi- 
leges as  a  brother.  A  most  unworthy  and  unprofitable  brother, 
I  do  confess,  and  little  better  than  a  drone  in  your  industrial 
hive  ;  but  one,  who  is  all  the  more  deeply  grateful  for  your  libe- 
rality, in  allowing  him  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  your  honey, 
and  especially  in  admitting  hira  to-night  to  join  with  you  in 
doing  homage  to  your  Queen  Bees. 

*  Mc.  Bond,  the  Cambridge  Aatixinomev,  tlic  Vice-President  of  the  Association, 
occupied,  the  Chair. 
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And  never  was  there  a  moment,  Mr.  President,  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  when  any  one  might  be  more  justly  proud  to  find 
his  name  on  the  rolls  of  a  Mechanic  Association.  Never,  cer- 
tainly, was  there  a  year  when  the  inventors  and  artisans  of  the 
world  could  hold  up  their  heads  with  a  loftier  consciousness  of 
their  importance  to  their  fellow-men,  than  they  may  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord,  1851.  Wherever  we  turn,  at  home  or  abroad,  we 
see  the  strong  hand  of  the  mechanic,  aided  and  guided  by  science, 
impressing  itself  upon  the  condition  of  society,  and  giving  form 
and  character  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  As  it  was  in  the 
procession  of  the  late  Kaih-oad  Jubilee  here  in  our  own  streets, 
to  which  the  Mayor  has  so  happily  alluded,  —  so  is  it  everywhere 
in  the  great  procession  of  human  events,  as  we  see  it  passing 
along  over  the  highways  of  human  existence,  and  on  the  stage 
of  daily  life ;  —  the  emblems  of  the  trades,  the  insignia  of  the  arts, 
the  triumphal  banners  of  mechanic  labor  and  invention,  are  the 
chief  features  of  the  scene,  and  furnish  its  most  strilcing  and 
attractive  ornaments. 

The  highest  praise  has  been  awarded  from  all  quarters  to 
Prince  Albert,  of  Old  England,  for  proposing  and  patronizing 
the  noble  scheme,  which  has  been  so  successfully  and  brOliantly 
carried  out,  of  an  exhibition  of  the  industry  of  the  world,  and 
there  is  no  one  here  who  would  detract  one  jot  or  tittle  from  the 
credit  which  belongs  to  him.  But,  after  all.  Sir,  he  has  only 
recognized  the  grand  fact  of  the  times.  He  has  only  made  a  sea- 
sonable and  just  acknowledgment  of  that  which  could  no  longer 
be  denied.  The  Crystal  Palace,  (as  was  truly  said  by  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  to  us  all  as  Lord 
Morpetii,)  is  only  "  the  formal  recognition  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  labor."  But  that  dignity  and  that  value  existed,  whether 
they  were  formally  recognized  or  not.  They  did  not  wait  for  the 
breath  of  princes  to  call  them  into  being,  nor  require  a  World's 
Fair  for  their  blazonry.  They  were  created  by  no  royal  patent, 
and  made  manifest  by  no  crystal  palace.  By  the  strength  of 
millions  of  stout  arms,  by  the  energy  of  miUions  of  intelligent 
minds,  and  by  the  countiess  products  which  industry,  invention, 
science,  and  skill,  have  brought  to  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  improvement  of  society,  they  have  forced  them- 
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selves  upon  the  attention,  the  acknowledgment,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  They  have  asserted  their  own  title,  and  made 
their  own  way,  to  the  recognition  and  respect  of  mankind. 

Sir,  I  am  not  about  to  detain  this  brilliant  assembly  from  the 
pleasures  which  await  them,  by  any  detailed  remarks  about  the 
World's  Fair,  or  about  our  own  particular  section  of  it.  You 
have  heard  already,  to  your  hearts'  content,  of  Stevens's  Yacht, 
and  Colt's  Revolver,  and  Maynard'a  Primer,  and  Palmer's 
Wooden  Leg,  and  Prouty's  Plough,  and  MeCormick's  Reaper,  — 
which  may  literally  be  said  to  have  made  the  farmers  of  Old 
England  "  acknowledge  the  corn,"  —  and  of  that  marvellous  lock 
of  our  own  Boston  Hobbs,  who  seems  to  have  settled  the  point, 
that  if  Love  ever  laughs  at  locksmiths  again,  it  will  not  be  at 
Yankee  locksmiths.  You  have  all  heard,  too,  of  that  frank  admis- 
sion of  the  London  Times, "  that  every  practical  success  of  the 
season  belongs  to  the  Americans."  We  may  well  be  content 
with  such  compliments  from  such  sources.  We  need  have  no 
fear  after  this,  that  "  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  will  throw 
stones"  again  in  this  direction.  We  can  afford  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  wise  man,  "let  another  praise  thee,  and  not 
thine  own  mouth  ;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips." 

We  can  afford  to  do  more,  Mr.  President ;  we  can  afford  to 
acknowledge  our  own  deficiencies.  We  can  afford  to  admit,  as, 
indeed,  we  cannot  help  admitting,  that  notwithstanding  so  many 
notable  successes  and  triumphs  in  these  practical  machines  and 
implements  of  industry,  our  manufactures  and  our  mechanic 
arts  are  still  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  old  world,  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  great  varieties  of  products.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Why,  Sir,  for  young  republican  Ame- 
rica to  have  gone  out  to  a  contest  with  the  old  world,  in  the  arts 
which  depend  on  long  experience,  consummate  skill,  and  accu- 
mulated capital,  and  which  have  required  royal  courts  and 
princely  establishments  for  their  existence  and  patronage  else- 
where, would  have  been  simply  ridiculous.  For  her  to  have 
come  off  victorious  in  such  a  contest,  would  have  equalled  the 
triumph  of  the  stripling  of  Israel,  with  his  sling  and  his  stone, 
over  the  giant  of  Gath,  with  the  staff  of  his  spear  like  a  wea- 
ver's beam.     It  would  have  been  more  than  human. 
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Kut  let  me  ask,  Sir,  who  of  us  is  sorry  that  we  are  behind,  far 
behind,  the  old  world  in  articles  of  mere  taste  and  ornament? 
Who  does  not  rejoice  that  we  cannot  vie  with  Europe  and  Asia 
in  arts  that  minister  only  to  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life?  Who  is  in  haste  to  see  the  day,  when  the  tissues  and 
tapestries,  the  jewels  and  porcelain  of  India  or  of  France,  shall 
be  native  to  our  own  land?  Who,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
desire  that  such  a  consummation  may  be  postponed,  until  that 
double  problem  shall  be  solved,  of  which  the  history  of  mankind 
as  yet  affords  no  solution, — first,  how  these  sumptuous  and 
gorgeous  decorations  of  the  rich  can  be  fabricated,  without  the 
degradation  and  debasement  of  the  poor;  and  second,  how  the 
morality  and  purity,  which  are  the  very  vital  air  of  republican 
liberty,  can  withstand  the  fascinations  and  blandishments  of  a 
corrupting  and  cankering  luxury. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say,  Mr.  President,  in  a  single  concluding 
sentence,  that  there  is  at  least  one  element  wanting  in  that  great 
exhibition,  for  the  purposes  of  any  just  comparison  between  our 
own  and  other  countries.  We  see  there  the  products ;  but  we 
do  not  see  the  producers.  We  see  there  the  fabrics ;  but  we  do 
not  see  the  hands  which  made  them.  Sir,  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  exhibit  in  any  tangible  shape,  or  by  any  persona!  represent- 
ation, the  real  condition  of  the  artisans  and  mechanics  of  the 
world ;  if  the  makers  of  every  article  could  have  been  seen  stand- 
ing by  their  work,  with  their  ordinary  dress  on  their  back,  with 
their  ordinary  food  at  their  side,  and  with  all  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  their  relative  condition  fully  developed  and 
displayed,  —  their  inteUigenee,  their  education,  their  wages,  the 
amount  of  individual  comfort,  independence,  and  happiness  they 
enjoy, — the  whole  moral,  social,  and  political  position  which 
they  occupy,  —  what  contrasts  would  not  have  been  witnessed! 
If  this  very  hall,  with  all  that  it  now  contains,  could  be  wafted 
over  the  waters  by  a  wish,  on  some  magic  carpet,  like  that 
described  in  one  of  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  —  if  it 
could  be  set  down  safely  in  that  much-talked-of  "  vacant  space  " 
in  the  American  section  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  —  and  if  your 
excellent  President,*  now  there,  conid  be  on  the  spot  to  meet  you 
*  Jonas  Chiclitring,  Esq. 
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as  you  alight,  and  to  say  to  the  assembled  throng  of  visitors: 
"Here  are  the  American  mechanics  —  here  are  the  men  who 
build  our  ships,  our  houses,  our  bridges,  and  our  railroads — who 
make  our  iron  ware,  and  tin  ware,  and  brass  ware,  and  wooden 
ware,  and  who  construct  those  wonderful  machines  and  invent 
those  curious  implements  to  which  you  have  given  your  prizes  — 
and  here,  too,  are  their  wivea  and  daughters;  —  behold  thera, 
and  compare  them  with  your  own,"  —  would  they  not  all  feel 
that  it  was  something  better  than  a  vainglorious  boast  for  us 
to  exclaim,  — 

■'  Man  is  the  nobler  plant  our  Ksha  supplies, 
Ami  souls  are  ripened  in  these  novthern  sliies ! " 
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THE    DINSER    01''    THB   HAMPSHIKB, 
1    FKAKKHN    AGEICULTURAL    SOCIKTY, 


[In  replj  to  a  eompliinoatary  toast  proposed  by  W.  0.  Gorliam,  Esq.,  tliB  Sei:retary 
of  She  Sotiely.] 

I  NEED  not  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  how  deeply  I  am  in- 
debted to  your  eloquent  Secretary,  for  so  kind  and  compliment- 
ary an  introdaction  to  the  yeomanry  of  old  Hampshire.  I  am 
not  —  at  least,  I  hope  I  am  not  —  altogether  a  stranger  to  them. 
I  have  visited  their  lovely  vaUey,  and  climbed  their  beautiful  hiil- 
sides,  in  other  years.  I  have  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
many  of  them,  on  other  occasions  and  amid  other  scenes.  "With 
not  a  few  of  them,  as  you  well  remember,  I  was  associated  long 
ago  in  the  Legislature  of  our  own  Commonwealth.  With  more 
than  one  of  them  I  have  been  more  recently  and  more  closely 
connected  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Wherever  I  have  met 
them,  I  have  found  them  true  men,  trusty  counsellors,  patriotic 
citizens,  faithful  and  cherished  friends.  I  rejoice  to  recognize  so 
many  of  them  before  me  at  this  moment,  and  to  have  such  an 
opportunity  of  renewing  the  assurances  of  our  mutual  regard 
and  respect.  I  rejoice  to  see  them  on  their  own  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  their  fellow-citizens,  with  their  wives  and  daughters  by 
their  side,  and  surrounded  by  so  many  evidences,  both  of  imme- 
diate enjoyment,  and  of  permanent  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Sir,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  bom  and  bred  in  a  city  ;  and 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  varied  institutions,  in  the  compact  neighborhoods,  and  in 
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the  general  movement  and  activity  of  a  large  and  wealthy  me- 
tropolis. I  never,  certainly,  can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  regret  my 
relations  to  Boston.  I  am  bound  to  her  by  a  thousand  ties  of 
old  association,  of  present  interest,  and  of  personal  obligation. 
But  never  yet  have  I  found  myself  on  the  hills  or  the  plains  which 
lie  along  tSe  courses  of  your  charming  river,  without  feeling  that 
your  lot,  above  that  of  almost  all  other  Massachusetts  men,  has 
been  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and  that  you  have,  indeed,  a  goodly 


Certainly,  Sir,  if  there  be  a  spot  on  our  not  over-fertile  New 
England  soil,  if  there  be  a  spot  beneath  our  not  always  clement 
New  England  sky,  on  which  a  man  may  find  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary security  for  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  happiness,  of  com- 
petency and  comfort,  of  contentment  and  independence,  of  vigor 
of  body  and  vigor  of  mind,  it  must  be  somewhere  along  these 
verdant  meadows,  or  upon  these  sunny  slopes  of  the  Connecticut ; 
it  must  be  somewhere  among  these  "banks  and  braes  of  your 
Bonnie  Boon."  And,  let  me  add,  if  there  be  a  spot  beneath  the 
snn,  where  vuiue,  and  piety,  and  integrity,  and  patriotism,  have 
already  found  some  of  their  brightest  examples  and  purest 
models,  it  is  here,  amid  the  homes  of  your  Stoddards  and 
Edwardses,  your  WiUiamses,  and  Hawleys,  and  Strongs. 

But,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  you  are  not  here  to  listen 
to  empty  compliments  to  the  beauties  of  your  scenery,  the  ad- 
vantages of  your  condition,  or  the  character  of  your  distinguished 
men,  dead  or  living.  This  is  a  farmers'  festival ;  and  having 
gone  through  with  the  exhibitions  and  compet  on  of  tl  e  day 
you  have  come  together  for  a  friendly  terc!  ange  of  op  s 
and  a  frank  comparison  of  views,  on  tl  e  great  s  bject  of  ig 
culture.  And  a  great  subject  it  certi  ly  s  a  d  o  e  o  thy  ot 
the  most  careful  examination  and  sti  dy  of  o  r  able  t  a  1  r  o  t 
enlightened  minds.  Nay,  Sir,  it  dema  d  t  1  e  a  at  and 
study,  and  it  must  have  them,  unte  s  e  a  e  ill  ng  tl  at  our 
posterity  shall  reap  the  bitter  fruits  ot  our  g  o  a  ce  an  1  eglect 
and  shall  have  nothing  else  to  reap. 

For  myself,  I  have  little  pretension,  I  am  conscious  —  no  man 
here  has  less  —  to  give  advice,  or  pronounce  an  opinion,  upon 
any  question  pertaining  to  the  practical  cultivation  of  the  soil 
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If  I  were  called  upon,  at  this  moment,  certainly,  to  put  my  hand 
to  the  plough,  I  am  sensible  that  I  should  stand  greatly  in  need 
of  Prouty's  No.  40,  which  has  recently  obtained  the  premium  at 
the  World's  Fair,  and  which  the  Chairman  of  one  of  your  Com- 
mittees has  described  to  us,  this  morning,  as  being  made  "  to  go 
alone."  But  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  some  of  the 
views  which  have  been  presented  on  this  occasion,  and  on  other 
occasions,  by  the  experienced  and  scientific  gentleman  *  who  has 
addressed  us  at  the  church  this  morning,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  utterance  to  one  or  two  of  those  impressions,  in  a  few 
plain  and  unpretending  remarks. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  who  examined  the  Agricultwral  Report, 
which  was  issued  from  the  Patent  OfSce  at  Washington,  last 
year,  could  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  suggestions  it  con- 
tained in  regard  to  the  gradual  deterioration  and  impoverishment 
of  the  American  soil.  No  one  can  have  forgotten  the  idea,  so 
forcibly  presented  by  the  author  of  that  Keport,  —  that,  for  want 
of  more  system  and  more  science  in  the  cultivation  of  our  lands, 
we  are  rapidly  exhausting  the  soil  of  its  productive  qualities, 
and  are  in  danger  of  leaving  it  to  those  who  come  after  us,  des- 
titute of  all  those  ingredients  and  elements  upon  which  they  must 
rely  for  bread. 

I  fear.  Sir,  that  we  have  all  been  too  long  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  soil  we  cultivate,  as  an  imperishable  and  inde'.trnctible 
thing.  And  it  is  true,  that  by  no  acts  and  by  no  omissions  of 
ours  can  we  annihilate  the  solid  ground  beneath  our  feet,  or 
remove  from  its  strong  foundations  the  sure  and  firm-set  earth 
which  we  inhabit.  It  is  true  that  the  same  hiUs  and  valleys, 
the  same  mountains  and  piains,  which  are  before  u^  and  around 
us  now,  will  remain  fixed  and  steadfast  long  after  we  aie  buried 
in  their  dust,  and  will  be  trodden  by  generation  after  generation 
of  our  successors.  But  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the  pioduetive 
elements  of  the  soil  are  as  perishable  as  the  plants  and  fruits  to 
which  they  give  life  and  nourishment.  It  is  not  less  true,  that 
the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  the  earth  stand  as  much  in  need  of 
renewal  as  the  seeds  of  our  annual  harvests ;  and  that  unless 
we  pay  back  to  the  gi-ound,  seasonably  and  punctually,  the  full 
*  Dr.  Dauiel  Lee,  of  Uie  United  St.it«s  Pdteut  Office. 
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amount  that  we  draw  from  it,  there  will  be  a  fearful  accumu- 
lation of  arrears  to  be  settled  by  our  posterity. 

Our  neglect  cannot,  indeed,  change  the  substantial  forms  of 
nature.  "We  cannot  dissolve  the  Sugar-Loaf.  "Wc  cannot  shake 
Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  from  their  rocky  thrones,  and 
remove  them  into  the  sea  or  the  river.  But  we  can  destroy  their 
verdure  and  strip  them  of  their  foliage.  We  can  make  their 
glorious  beauty  a  fading  flower,  and  leave  them,  and  the  valleys 
below  them,  so  exhausted  of  their  natural  elements  of  produc- 
tion and  fertiiity,  that  when  our  children  go  to  them  for  bread, 
they  shall  only  find  a  stone. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  it  has,  been  estimated  by  your  able  ora- 
tor, that  it  would  require,  in  round  numben?,  not  less  than 
a  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  judiciously  expended,  to  re- 
store to  that  richness  of  mould  and  strength  of  fertility  which 
they  originally  possessed,  the  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  this  country,  which  have  already  been  partially  exhausted ! 
And  how  can  we  ever  speak  of  our  farms  as  being  free  from 
mortgage,  or  our  country  from  a  national  debt,  while  such  a 
state  of  things  exists,  and  is  going  on  I 

Sir,  if  there  be  truth,  or  any  approximation  to  truth,  in  this 
calculation,  how  vastly  important  has  it  not  become,  that  our 
agriculture  should  henceforth  be  conducted  on  more  scientific 
and  systematic  principles !  How  vastly  important  has  it  not 
become,  as  an  act  of  sheer  justice  to  our  children  and  our  child- 
ren's children,  and  lest  they  should  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
us,  as  having  robbed  them  of  their  rightful  inheritance,  that  the 
practical  farmers  of  our  land  should  be  instructed,  should  instruct 
themselves,  should  in  some  way  or  other  become  informed,  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  soil  they  cultivate,  and  should  learn  by  what 
processes  and  appliances,  by  what  manures  and  fertilizers,  it  may 
be  kept  in  a  condition  —  not  merely  for  furnishing  food  for  them- 
selves  —  but  for  supporting  that  long  succession  of  generations 
which,  we  hope  and  believe,  are  destined,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
maintain  for  a  thousand  years  to  come,  a  populous,  and  prosper- 
ous, and  glorious  Commonwealth,  on  the  very  spot  on  which  it 
was  first  founded  by  our  fathers. 

"  Plant  for  posterity,"  was  the  saying  of  the  old  Koman  phi- 
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losopher  and  patriot,  when  -he  was  setting  out  trees  at  eighty 
years  of  age.  And  there  is  something  delightful  in  the  idea  of 
our  children  sporting  in  their  childhood,  and  reposing  in  their 
old  age,  beneath  the  spreading  branches  which  our  hands  have 
reared  for  them.  But  "manure  for  posterity"  may  well  be  the 
more  homely,  but  far  more  important  maxim  of  the  provident 
and  patriotic  farmers  of  the  present  day.  In  feeding  your  child^ 
ren,  take  care  that  you  are  not  starving  your  grandchildren. 
Let  every  landlord,  every  proprietor  of  acres,  remember  and 
realize,  that  though  the  fee-simple  of  his  farm  is  in  himself,  and 
though  no  court  of  law  or  court  of  equity  can  sustain  an  action 
against  him  for  strip  or  waste,  he  yet  holds  the  soil  in  strict 
moral  trust,  and  is  accountable  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  at  the 
bar  of  God,  for  the  degree  of  fertility  or  barrenness  which  he 
may  bequeath  to  his  descendants. 

And  most  especially,  Mr.  President,  is  such  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  needed  in  our  own  Commonwealth.  In 
other  and  newer  and  larger  States,  there  may  be  less  immediate 
call  for  such  precautions.  They  have  a  richer  original  soil  to 
draw  upon,  and  much  of  it  is  still  a  virgin  soil.  They  have  a 
greater  extent  of  territory  to  expatiate  in  and  experiment  upon. 
They  may  go  on  cropping  from  acre  to  acre,  like  bees  from 
flower  to  flower.  If  they  exhaust  their  farms  to-day,  to-morrow 
they  may  repair  "to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  One  may 
almost  apply  to  them  the  language  of  one  of  those  charming 
melodies  of  Moore's,  so  familiar,  I  doubt  not,  to  many  of  my  fair 
hearers  — 

"  They  may  roam  thvo'  thie  world,  like  a  child  at  a  feast, 
Who  but  sips  of  a  sweet,  and  then  flics  to  the  rest : 
And  when  pleasure  begins  to  grow  dull  in  tlie  East, 
Tliey  may  order  Iheii"  wings  and  be  off  to  the  West." 

But  we  have  no  such  ample  territory  or  luxuriant  soil.  We 
arc  one  of  the  oldest,  and  one  of  the  smallest  States  in  the  Union. 
Our  lands  are  limited  in  extent,  and  more  limited  in  fertility. 
Poor  at  the  outset,  they  have  been  long  under  the  plough.  And 
unless  intelligence  and  science  shall  do  something,  and  some- 
thing seasonable  and  effective,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
nature,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  exhaustion,  we  shall  leave  little- 
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but  desolation  and  destitution  to  our  descendants,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  out  own  agriculture  is  concerned. 

Our  commerce  may  continue  to  extend  itself,  and  to  spread  its 
wings  over  every  sea ;  our  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  may 
flourisli  and  thrive ;  our  population  may  have  bread  enough  and 
to  spare  —  purchased  in  exchange  for  the  profits  of  other  pur- 
smts.  But  if  we  mean  to  retain  within  our  borders  a  prosper- 
ous and  numerous  agricultural  class,  an  intelligent,  independ- 
ent, and  virtuous  rural  population  — 

"  A  bold  yeomanry,  theii'  country's  pride, 
Which  once  destroyed,  can  nerer  be  supplied," 

(and  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  without  one!)  we 
must  take  good  care  to  hand  down  our  soil  as  well  as  our  insti- 
tutions —to  transmit  our  lands  as  well  as  our  liberties  —  unim- 
paired to  posterity. 

It  is  in  view  of  considerations  like  these,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
rejoice  to  observe  that  the  attention  of  out  Legislature,  and  of 
our  people,  has  recently  been  awakened  ia  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural education.  We  have  already  a  noble  system  of  pubHc 
schools,  of  which  the  farmers  enjoy  their  full  share  of  the  advan- 
tages, and  which  is  amply  adequate  to  the  primary  preparation 
of  our  children  for  all  the  various  professions  and  pursuits  of 
life.  Forever  blessed  be  the  memory  of  our  Fathers  for  this  in- 
estimable legacy  I 

Other  nations  may  boast  of  their  magnificent  gems  and 
monster  diamonds.  Our  Kohinoor  is  our  Common  School  Sys- 
tem. This  is  our  "  Mountain  of  Light,"  —  not  snatched,  indeed, 
as  a  prize  from  a  barbarous  foe,  nor  destined  to  deck  a  royal 
brow,  or  to  ittadiate  a  Ctyatal  Palace ;  but  whose  pure  and  pene- 
trating ray  illumines  every  brow,  and  enlightens  every  mind,  and 
cheers  every  heart  and  every  hearthstone  in  the  land,  and  which 
supplies,  from  its  exhaustless  mines,  "  ornaments  of  grace  unto 
the  head,  and  chains  upon  the  neck,"  of  every  son  and  daughter 
of  Massachusetts  I 

But  while  we  cherish  our  common  schools,  as  now  established, 
as  our  proudest  and  richest  heritage,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
our  young  farmers  may  be,  and  should  be,  provided,  in  some 
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other  and  supplementary  way,  with  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge  and  science  more  immediately  pertaining  to  their 
particular  sphere  of  labor ;  though  whether  this  is  to  be  done  by 
independent  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  like  those  existing 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  recently  described  to  us  by  your 
own  accomplished  Hitchcock,  or  by  ingrafting  a  system  of  agri- 
cultural education  upon  the  schools  and  colleges  which  we 
already  have,  it  is  for  those  wiser  than  myself  to  decide. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  not  pursue  this  topic  further.  I  may  not 
trespass  longer  on  the  attention  of  this  most  intelligent  and 
agreeable  company.  I  said,  in  rising  to  address  you,  that  I  was 
glad  to  meet  here  to-day,  so  many  of  my  old  friends  of  the  Uiver 
Counties.  I  cannot  forget,  in  concluding,  that  there  arc  some  of 
them  whom  I  do  not  meet,  and  whom  I  shall  meet  no  more  on 
earth.  There  are  two  of  them  especially,  whose  familiar  forms 
have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind's  eye  more  than  once  on 
this  occasion,  and  whose  memories,  in  all  our  hearts,  are  as  green 
as  the  sod  which  covers  them. 

The  one,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the  purple  light  of  youth 
still  lingering  upon  his  cheek,  "the  expectancy  and  rose  of  the 
fair  State,"  who  left  no  superior  at  the  bar  of  his  own  County, 
and  who  would  have  found  few  eqiials  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
to  which  he  had  been  summoned.  The  other,  on  the  verge  of 
old  age,  but  whose  eye  was  not  yet  dimmed,  nor  his  natural 
strength  abated,  whose  cordial  grasp  and  sunny  smile  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  shared  them,  and  whose  hoary 
locks,  so  long  the  ornament  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  only  lent 
a  deeper  impressiveness  to  the  words  of  sober  wisdom  and  of 
ardent  patriotism,  to  which  he  so  often  and  so  eloquently  gave 
utterance. 

Allow  me,  in  taking  my  seat,  to  propose  to  you,  — 

The  memory  of  James  C.  Alvokd,  and  of  Isaac  C.  Bates. 
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A.  SPEECH  DELIVEHED  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  COMPLETION  OP  A 
MONUMEKT,— EBECTED  HY  OEDEK  of  the  LEGISLATUEK  op  MAaSACIIU- 
6ETT3,    TO    ISAAC    DAYIS,   ABNEE    HOSMEE,    ASD    JAMES    HAYWAED,    AT 


[In  reply  to  a  complimentaiy  call  from  ilie  rresidcnt  of  Iho  day,  liev.  James  T. 
Woodbury,] 

I  COULD  have  wished,  Mr.  President,  that  this  call  might  have 
been  postponed  to  a  later  period  of  the  festival,  or  that,  at  least, 
I  might  have  been  spared  from  attempting  to  speak,  until  the 
clatter  of  plates  within,'  and  the  noise  of  drums  without,  had  ia 
some  measure  subsided.  But  I  suppose  that  one  who  has  just 
looked  on  the  bones  of  Isaac  Davis,  must  not  permit  himself  to 
shrink  from  any  service  which  may  be  assigned  him.  And 
indeed,  Sir,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  your  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  all  on  this  occasion, 
and  for  the  opportunity  they  have  afforded  me  of  witnessing 
the  impressive  ceremonies  of  this  morning,  and  of  listening  to 
the  instructive  and  eloquent  address  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor. 

Sir,  we  have  had  many  celebrations  and  jubilees  of  late  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  present 
at  not  a  few  of  them.  But,  though  comparisons  are  sometimes 
odious,  I  can  safely  and  sincerely  say  that  tiiere  has  been  none, 
none  among  them  all,  which  has  seemed  to  me  so  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions,  so  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  American  people  and  of  American 
principles,  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
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We  are  here,  Mr.  President,  for  what  ?  Not  to  inaugurate  the 
opening  of  some  magnificent  highway  of  internal  communica- 
tion. Not  to  display  the  rich  trophies  of  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural industry  and  skill.  Not  to  celebrate  the  almost  miracu- 
lous triumphs  of  modern  mechanic  art  and  invention.  Not  to 
offer  the  homage  of  our  hearts,  or  the  hospitalities  of  our  homes, 
to  some  popular  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  own  Republic,  or  of  a 
neighboring  Colony.  No,  Sir;  no.  All  these  things  have  been 
attended  to  elsewhere.  In  the  crowded  cities,  in  the  larger 
towns,  they  have  been  done,  and  well  done.  And  it  was  fit  they 
should  be  done  ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  attended  with  a 
more  costly  ceremonial,  with  a  more  gorgeous  pageant,  with 
more  of  outside  pomp  and  circumstance,  than  have  been  witnessed 
on  this  occasion. 

But  these  are  not  the  objects  which  have  broken  the  ordinary 
stillness  of  this  quiet,  rural  neighborhood.  These  are  not  the 
objects  which  have  summoned  to  this  retired  spot  such  masses 
of  the  people  of  Middlesex,  and  of  Massachusetts  generally,  in 
all  then-  various  capacities  of  magistrate,  and  citizen,  and  citizen- 
soldier,  and  which  have  engaged  and  engrossed  all  our  minds 
and  all  our  hearts  to-day.  Not  for  the  present,  not  for  the  living, 
not  for  those  who  are,  or  ever  have  been,  high  in  place,  exalted 
in  rank,  powerful  in  influence,  have  these  memorials  been  pre- 
pared, and  these  libations  poured  out.  We  have  assembled,  on 
the  contrary,  to  pay  a  grateful,  though  a  tardy  tribute,  to  the 
memory  of  three  humble  citizens  of  one  of  the  smallest  towns 
in  the  State,  two  of  them  privates  in  a  militia  company,  and  the 
third  with  no  higher  title  than  that  of  a  captain,  whose  simple 
story  is  that  they  laid  down  their  lives,  seventy-six  years  ago,  in 
defence  of  American  Liberty. 

I  need  not  say,  Sir,  that  such  an  example  of  rendering  honor 
to  the  memory  of  the  humblest  officers  and  the  common  soldiers 
of  our  Kevolutionary  Militia,  is  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  republican  equality  which  pervades  our  institutions,  and 
is  better  calculated  than  all  the  bounties  and  bonuses  and  land 
scrip,  which  can  be  voted  by  the  most  liberal  or  the  most  prodi- 
gal Congress,  to  raise  up  defenders  for  those  institutions,  —where 
alone  they  must  be  looked  for  in  time  of  need,  — among  the 
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rank  and  file  of  the  people.  It  gives  an  assurance  which  will 
not  be  forgotten,  that,  however  it  may  be  in  the  country  church- 
yards of  the  old  world,  the  "  village  Hampdens  "  and  village 
Heroes  of  our  own  land  will  never  want  a  stone  to  mark  their 
grave,  or  an  inscription  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  prowess  and  their 
patriotism. 

But  it  would  be  quite  unjust,  Mr.  President,  to  limit  the  inten- 
tion of  this  occasion  to  the  precise  object  which  has  given  rise 
to  it.  It  has  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  scope.  We  are 
here  to  commemorate,  and  to  commend  afresh  to  the  admkatioii 
and  imitation  of  our  children,  the  patriotism  and  valor  and  self- 
devotion  of  the  whole  people  of  Massachusetts  in  1775 — of  all 
her  citizens  and  of  all  her  soldiers  —  militia-men,  minute-men, 
and  volunteers  —  as  exemplified  and  illustrated  on  the  19th  of 
April,  in  the  persons  of  three  of  their  number,  to  whom  so  early 
and  so  glorious  a  crown  of  martyrdom  was  assigned. 

Let  me  not  seem  to  disparage  the  individual  heroism  of  Isaac 
Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  and  James  Hayward.  Their  names  are 
upon  yonder  granite;  they  are  upon  the  scroll  of  histoiy;  they 
are  uppermost  to-day  upon  the  tablets  of  aU  our  hearts.  Few 
instances  could  be  selected  from  the  whole  range  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary records,  of  greater  bravery  and  daring  than  those  of  these 
three  noble  men  of  Acton.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  full  force 
and  import  of  that  memorable  exclamation  of  the  gallant  Davis 
himself, — "I  haven't  a  man  that's  afraid  to  go."  Sir,  that  was 
a  generous  and  a  just  exclamation.  It  was  true,  not  only  of  his 
own  Acton  Company,  which  .led  the  way  so  gallantly  down  to 
the  old  North  Bridge,  but  it  was  true  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
common  soldiers  and  of  the  common  people  of  the  State,  whe- 
ther in  town  or  country,  in  cities  or  in  villages.  Everywhere,  in 
every  county  and  district  alike,  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State,  there  was  found  the  same  resolute  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  mother  country,  even  unto 
death. 

There  were  different  manifestations  of  this  spirit  in  diiferent 
localities,  and  different  individuals  enjoyed  different  opportuni- 
ties of  displaying  it.  In  Boston,  it  exhibited  itself  in  words  and 
deeds  of  defiance  towards  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Com- 
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missioners  of  Customs,  towards  royal  Governors  and  a  hireling 
garrison.  There  was  Faneuil  Hall.  There  was  the  Old  South. 
There  was  the  Green  Dragon.  There  was  the  Liberty  Tree. 
There  was  the  Tea  Party.  There  were  Otis,  and  Quincy,  and 
Hancock,  and  Adams.  There  American  Liberty  was  born  and 
cradled. 

In  Salem,  it  displayed  itself  in  the  brave,  though  bloodless  resist- 
ance, offered  to  Colonel  Leslie  and  the  British  troops,  by  Colonel 
Pickering  and  the  minute-men  of  that  region,  on  that  memora- 
ble Sabbath  afternoon,  February  26, 1775 ;  —  a  resistance  which 
almost  made  the  North  Bridge  of  Essex  as  famous  in  our  annals, 
as  the  North  Bridge  of  Middlesex.  There,  as  was  said  by  the 
British  journals  at  the  time,  the  Americans  first  "  hoisted  the 
standard  of  Liberty." 

In  Lexington  and  Concord,  it  manifested  itself  on  the  19th 
day  of  April,  in  a  sterner  form  and  in  less  doubtful  colors.  There 
the  first  blood  was  shed. 

At  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  17th  of  June,  it  assumed  a  still  sterner 
and  fiercer  front.  There  was  the  first  challenge,  the  first  defiance, 
the  first  intrenchment,  the  first  general  engagement  with  the 
British  forces.  There  Prescott  and  Putnam  fought,  and  "Warren 
fell. 

And,  lastly,  at  Dorchester  Heights,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776, 
it  presented  itself  in  the  more  welcome  shape  of  a  vigorous  and 
masterly  movement,  which  settled  the  question  of  Liberty  once 
and  for  all,  so  far  as  Massaclmsetts  soil  was  concerned,  and  made 
it  free  soii  forever!  There  was  the  first  success  of  Washington 
and  the  American  cause,  under  the  Union  Flag. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  in  all  these  different  localities  of  the  Old 
Bay  State,  something  was  done  first ;  the  first  word,  the  first 
blow,  the  first  blood,  the  first  redoubt,  the  first  triumph.  Each 
vied  with  the  other  in  acts  of  heroism.  Deep  called  unto  deep, 
valley  responded  to  valley,  plain  to  plain,  hill-top  to  hill-top. 
There  were  diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same  spirit ;  the 
same  calm,  deliberate,  fearless,  unchangeable,  and  unconquerable 
spirit,  of  which  the  Acton  Martyrs  furnished  so  noble  a  type. 
In  1805, 1  think,  Nelson's  last  signal  at  Trafalgar  was,  "  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."     But  thirty  years  before  that, 
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in  New  England,  every  man  did  his  duty.  On  that  day,  Massa- 
chusetts, certainly,  might  have  said  of  her  citizen  soldiers,  what 
your  own  Davis  said  of  his  company, —  "  I  have  n't  a  man  that 's 
afraid  to  go."  No,  nor  a  woman,  nor  a  child;  for  the  spirit  of 
Liberty  pervaded  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  the  patriot  mothers  of 
Massachusetts  were  alternately  occupied  in  furnishing  food  and 
clothing  for  their  husbands  in  the  field,  and  in  educating  their 
children  at  home  to  a  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  to 
an  admiration  of  those  who  fought  and  bled  in  resisting  it. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  idea,  Mr.  President,  by  relating  to  you 
one  of  the  most  interesting  personal  incidents  which  I  can  look 
back  upon,  in  the  course  of  a  ten  years'  service  in  Congress.  It 
was  an  interview  which  I  had  with  our  late  venerated  fellow- 
citizen,  John  Quincy  Adams,  about  five  or  six  years  ago.  It 
was  on  the  floor  of  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  he 
soon  afterwards  fell.  The  House  had  adjourned  one  day,  some- 
what suddenly  and  at  an  early  hour,  and  it  happened  that  after 
all  the  other  members  had  left  the  hall,  Mr.  Adams  and  myself 
were  left  alone  in  onr  seats  engaged  in  our  private  correspond- 
ence. Presently  the  messengers  came  in,  rather  unceremoniously, 
to  clean  up  the  hall,  and  began  to  wield  that  inexorable  imple- 
ment, which  is  so  often  the  plague  of  men,  both  under  public 
and  private  roofs.  Disturbed  by  the  noise  and  dust,  I  observed 
Mr.  Adams  approaching  me  with  an  unfolded  letter  in  his  hands, 
i'  Do  you  know  John  Joseph  Gurncy  ?  "  said  he.  "  I  know  him 
well,  Sir,  by  reputation ;  but  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing him  personally  when  he  was  in  America."  "  Well,  he  has 
been  writing  me  a  letter,  and  I  have  been  writing  him  an  answer. 
He  has  been  calling  me  to  account  for  my  course  on  the  Oregon 
question ;  and  taking  me  to  task  for  what  he  calls  my  belligerent 
spirit  and  warlike  tone  towards  England.  And  I  should  like  to 
read  you  what  I  have  written  in  reply." 

And  then  "  the  old  man  eloquent "  proceeded  to  read  to  me, 
so  far  as  it  was  finished,  one  of  the  most  interesting  letters  I  ever 
re'ad  or  heard  in  my  life.  It  was  a  letter  of  autobiography,  in 
which  he  described  his  parentage  and  early  life,  and  in  which  he 
particularly  alluded  to  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his 
jealousy  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  readiness  to  resist  her,  even 
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nnto  blood,  whenever  he  thought  that  she  was  encroaching  on 
American  rights.  He  said  that  he  was  old  enough  in  1775,  to 
understand  what  his  father  was  about  in  those  days,  aud  he 
described  the  lessons  which  his  mother  taught  him,  during  his 
father's  absence  in  attending  the  Congress  of  Independence. 
Every  day,  he  said,  after  saying  his  prayers  to  God,  he  was 
required  to  repeat  those  exquisite  stanzas  of  CoUins,  which  he 
had  carefully  transcribed  in  his  letter,  and  which  he  recited  to 
me  with  an  expression  and  an  energy  which  I  shall  never  forget,  — 
the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  voice,  every  now 
and  then,  choked  with  emotion :  — 


"  How  sleep  the  braTfi,  who  sink  to  test, 
By  all  their  conntrj's  wishes  blest  1 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Eetums  to  deck  their  hallow'd  monld, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
Tlion  fancy's  fuet  hnvo  ever  trod. 

Ej  Fairy  hands  their  knel!  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  Uieu'  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gi'ay, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay. 
And  Freedom  sliall  awhile  i-epair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  liei'mit  there." 

And  there  was  another  ode  by  the  same  author,  which,  he  said, 
I  e  3  al  o  obliged  to  repeat,  as  a  part  of  this  same  morning 
e  e  —  the  ode,  I  believe,  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Charles 

Eo  tl  e  action  at  Fontenoy,  one  verse  of  which,  with  a 

1    1 1        ation,  would  not  be  inapplicable  to  your  own  Davis : 

'-  By  rapid  Scheld's  descending  ware 
His  country's  vows  shall  bless  the  grave, 

Where'er  the  youth  ia  laid : 
That  sacred  spot  the  village  hind 
With  eveiy  sweetest  turf  shall  bind, 

And  Peace  protect  the  shade." 

Such,  Sir,  was  the  education  of  at  least  one  of  our  Massachu- 
setts children  at  that  day.  And  though  I  do  not  suppose  that 
all  the  mothers  of  1773  were  like  Mrs.  Adams,  yet  the  great 
majority  of  them,  we  all  know,  had  as  much  piety  and  patriot- 
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ism,  if  not  as  much  poetry,  in  their  composition,  and  theiv  child- 
ren were  brought  up  at  once  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Liberty. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  have  at  my  side,  at  this  instant,  a  living  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact.  Here  is  my  venerable  friend,  Dr.  Walton,  of 
Peppercll,  who  has  come  over  here  to  celebrate  his  eighty-first 
birthday,  and  who  has  just  told  me,  that  ou  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  he  was  employed  at  his  father's  house  in 
Cambridge  —  being  then  about  five  years  old  —  in  pouring  pow- 
der into  cartridges  for  the  American  soldiers.* 

And  as  it  was  in  Massachusetts,  Sir,  so  was  it  throughout  all 
the  other  colonies.  When  Joseph  Hawley's  declaration  —  "  We 
must  fight"  —  (for  it  was  from  old  Hampshire  that  this  excla- 
mation first  came)  — was  communicated  to  Patrick  Heury  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  instantly  rephed,  as  you  all  remember,  with  a  solemn 
appeal  to  Heaven,  "  I  am  of  that  man's  mind."  And  when  the 
admirable  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  just  after  his  own  release 
from  a  cruel  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  heard  that 
his  gallant  and  glorious  son,  after  receiving  the  capitulation  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with  the  ene- 
my, his  more  than  Spartan  language  was,  "  I  thank  God  I  had 
a  son  who  dared  to  die  for  his  country." 

So  truly  did  Joseph  Warren  write  to  Josiah  Quiney  in  1774,  — 
"I  am  convinced  that  the  true  spirit  of  Liberty  was  never  so 
universally  diiFused  through  all  ranks  and  orders  of  people  in 
any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  now  through  all 
North  America." 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  spirit  which  we  this  day  commemo- 
rate ;  a  spirit,  not  local,  not  sectional,  but  which,  by  the  help  of 
God,  made  the  thirteen  Colonies  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
and  gave  political  being  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  now.  Sir,  let  us  not  merely  commemorate  this  spirit,  as 
exhibited  by  our  fathers.  Let  us  cherish  it  in  our  hearts,  and 
display  it  in  our  own  lives,  or,  if  need  be,  in  our  own  deaths. 
Let  the  monuments  which  we  have  erected  here  or  elsewhere,  be 
not  only  tjibutes  to  the  dead,  but  pledges,  sacred  pledges,  on  the 
part  of  the  living.  Our  fathers  have  left  monuments  for  them- 
*  Here  Di-,  Walton  rose  iLiwl  vfoeivod  ilie  gicotiiigs  of  tJic  uliole  tompanj. 
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selves,  far  more  commensurate  to  their  deeds  and  to  their  deserts, 
than  any  which  we  can  build,  — in  the  institutions  which  they 
have  founded  in  the  States,  and  in  the  Nation  at  large.  Our 
common  schools,  our  churches,  our  constitutions,  State  and  Na- 
tional, our  beloYed  Union,  —  these  are  their  monuments. 

Let  it  be  ours  to  keep  them  always  in  repair,  always  standing 
erect  and  unshaltcn,  a  tower  and  a  castle  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  whether  flying  from  an 
Austrian  or  an  Australian  prison,  and  a  beacon  for  the  friends 
of  Liberty  throughout  the  earth.  May  History  never  record  — 
and  here  I  borrow  the  words  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  I  offer  them 
as  the  sentiment  with  which  to  conclude  my  remarks,— 

May  History  never  record  of  the  Institutions  of  our  Country, 
"that  they  were  formed  with  too  much  wisdom  to  be  valued, 
and  required  too  much  virtue  to  be  maintained." 
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The  personal  allusion  on  this  piigo  was  mulcrsfooil  at  tlio  time  to  Imvc  ivifureiicc  to 
Mr.  Chakles  Sumneb,  who  liad  just  aQdressed  the  Convention  in  one  of  tliosc  inflam- 
niatoiy  appeals  on  the  suhject  of  SlaTery,  by  which  ho  iiroparetl  the  wny  foi-  his  final 
secession,  from  tlie  Wh^  pBrtJ"- 

This  gentleman,  having  failed,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  to  provoke  me  into  puhlic 
controversy  with  himself,  has  thought  ilt  to  devote  some  twenty  or  tliu'ty  pages  of  the 
second  volume  of  Ills  recently  puhlished  Qrationa  and  Speeches,  to  a  consideration  of 
some  passages  of  my  public  life.  Fifteen  of  tJieso  pages  are  taken  up  by  a  veiboae 
and  vitnpei'ative  letter,  dated  October  26, 1S46,  and  addressed  to  me  personally,  but  of 
which  no  copy  was  ever  sent  to  me,  and  which  I  only  heard  of  by  accident,  sometime 
after  its  original  publication,  in  a  Ifroo  Soil  or  Abolition  newEpaper. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  some  reply  to  fliis  effusion  might  possibly  be  ex- 
pected in  this  Tolnme.  But  I  really  must  be  excused  from  entering  into  controversy 
with  Mr.  Sumner.  SL-itcen  or  seventeen  years  of  public  service  must  be  left  to  be  fliejr 
own  interpreter,  and  to  ftu'nish  tlieir  o\m  answer  to  any  amount  of  reckless  perver- 
sion or  fUppajit  personality.  And,  indeed,  I  may  well  be  content  to  take  my  show  of 
the  abuse  of  a  volume,  which  consigns  President  Fillmore  to  immortal  "  infamy,"  and 
which  includes  so  many  of  the  most  disdnguished  men  of  both  pardes  wi^iin  the  range 
of  its  sweeping  fnlminationa.  The  very  most  that  I  can  persuade  myself  to  do,  is  to 
append  to  Uiis  concluding  Kbtc,  as  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  myself,  ray  original 
reply  to  another  letter  which  Mr.  Sumner  actually  sent  to  me  in  August,  1846,  when 
otu-  correspondence  termmated. 

Meantime,  however,  if  anybody,  at  home  or  abroad,  should  desire  to  examine  uito  the 
character  or  motives  of  his  persevering  attacks  upon  me,  they  wUlfind  ample  materials, 
both  in  tiie  foregoing  speeches  of  mine,  and  in  the  record  of  his  own  auhscquent  poli- 
tical course,  ^  it  baa  been  in  process  of  curiona  development  during  the  post  year  or 

Of  this  course,  it  is  enough  to  say  two  tilings.  One,  iJiat,  having  professed,  usqae 
ad  nauseam,  that  he  was  no  politician  and  sought  no  place,  he  has  grasped  at  ofiiee  at 
the  first  instant  at  which  it  was  within  his  reach,  and  uuder  circumstances  from  which 
some,  even,  of  his  best  political  and  personal  friends  recoiled.  The  other,  that,  having, 
for  six  or  seven  years  past,  MTaigned,  and  repioaehed  almost  all  who  hare  preceded 
him  in  Congress  from  tliis  quarter,  for  their  alleged  inaction  on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
and  having  just  before  hla  own  election,  laid  down  a  formal  platform,  —  pled^ag  liim- 
self  to  demand  "  the  instant  repeal  of  the  Pngitive  Slave  Bill,"'  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
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in  the  District  of  Colnmhia  and  of  the  domestic  Slave  Trade,  raid  the  orerUirow  of 
the  Slave  Power,  "  so  dint  the  Federal  Govenmicnt  may  be  p«t  openly,  actiToly,  and 
perpetuiJly  on  the  side  of  Freedom,"  —  he  lias,  since  his  election,  ignored  the  endre 
subject,  and  has  aat  in  his  place  in  the  Sonole,  for  five  months  and  a  half,  ivitbout  ven- 
turing to  open  hie  lipB  on  any  qnestion  in  any  way  connected  with  it :  —  and  this,  too, 
idthongh  the  whole  subject  of  the  Compromises  has  been  repeatedly  nnder  eonsidei'Mion 
by  the  Senate.  How  long  iMb  myEterions  and  prudent  silence  is  fo  be  observed,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  braken,  even  before  tJiis  volume  shall 
have  made  its  appearance.  And  I  doubt  not,  that^  at  some  time  or  other,  it  will  be 
made  flic  subject  of  a  most  plausible  explanation.  It  is  intimated,  ateady,  in  some 
quarters,  that  ho  is  only  waiUng  to  gtun  influence  at  Washington,  in  order  to  turn  it  more 
effectively  against  Southern  InslitntJons.  POTsonally,  I  cannot  regret  that  ho  baa  laid 
aside,  whether  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time,  the  character  of  aa  Agitator.  He  would 
do  well  lo  abandon  it  altogether.  It  is  quite  too  hite  for  him,  however,  fo  explain  away 
this  signal  "  disloyalty  to  Freedom,"  as  he  has  been  accustomed  fo  call  it ;  —  raid,  what- 
ever the  explanation  may  bo,  the  fact  will  remain  on  lie  record,  in  most  ridiculous,  or, 
as  some  will  think,  in  most  lamentable  contrast,  both  with  his  ferocious  attacks  upon 
others,  and  vdth  his  fervent  professions  for  himself.    Noa  hoc  polMcitiis. 

But  I  hasten  to  dismiss  a  subject,  which  nothing  but  the  recent  republication  of  liis 
unprovoked  imd  offensive  invectives,  in  flie  deliberate  raid  permanent  form  of  a  stere- 
otyped volume,  could  have  induced  me  to  notice  in  any  way  whatever. 

The  subjoined  lettei',  which  has  never  before  been  published,  is  given  hero  precisely 
as  it  was  originally  written,  the  sentence  inclosed  in  brackets,  being  that  referred  to  in 
flio  PoBtscript. 

Boston,  17ih  August,  1846. 

Tour  comiDunication  of  tlie  lOthinstant.difccicdto'WaBMnglon,  reached  me  here,  at 
a  late  hour,  on  ibo  day  before  yesterday. 

Soma  strange  hallucination  has  come  over  either  yon  or  myself.  It  is  certain  that 
we  do  not  agree  as  to  what  belongs  to  the  intevconrse  of  friends,  or  oven  of  gentlemen. 

I  have  read  afresh  tiie  newspaper  articles  of  which  yon  have  informed  me  that  you 
are  the  author,  and  I  am  only  confirmed  in  flie  opinion  which  I  formed  of  them  when 
tliey  first  met  my  eye.  They  seem  ta  me  to  aboimd  in  the  grossest  perversions,  and  in 
the  coarsest  personalities.  They  are  not  content  with  arraigning  my  acts,  but  are  full  of 
insintiaUons  as  to  my  motives,  and  impntations  on  my  integrity.  The/oni^ftte  for 
their  author  an  exclusive  privilege  of  pronouncing  upon  matters  boli  of  ttuth  and  of  con- 
science, and  denyfo  me  all  right  of  judgment  as  to  either.  They  pi-occed  upon  the  offen- 
sive assumption,  Uwt  imder  some  inflnence  of  ambition  or  moral  cowardice,  I  have  know- 
ingly and  deliberately  committed  an  unworthy  and  wicked  act.  They  remonstrate 
with  me,  as  with  a  confessed  or  convicted  criminal.  And  they  invoke  upon  me  tiie 
i-eproach  and  scorn  of  the  community,  now  and  heMafter.  [It  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
which  was  the  predominating  element  in  these  compositions,  intolerance  or  insolence.] 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  you  have  not  weighed  the  force  of  your  own  phrases. 
Tour  "pencuhsa  facililas  "  baa  betrayed  yon.  Tour  habitual  indulgence  in  strains  of 
extravagant  thought  and  esa^erated  expression,  alike  when  yon  prrase  and  when  yon 
censure,  has,  perhaps,  impaired  your  discrimination  in  the  employment  of  langaage. 
You  must  have  been  deaf,  however,  to  every  tiling  bnt  tlie  voices  of  admiration  at  your 
elbow,  if  you  have  not  heard  expressions  of  astonishment  and  indignation  on  all  sides 
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